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Art.  I. — 1.  A  Statement  of  some  Important  FactSj  supported  by  Au-* 
thentic  Documents^  relating  to  the  Operation  of  Breaking  the  Ene^ 
tny^s  Lincy  as  practised  for  the  first  time  in  the  celebrated  Bat^ 
tie  of  the  \2th  Aprils  1782.  By  Major-General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  Bart,  K.S.C.,  CB.,  F.RS.  8vo«   London.    1829. 

2.  Additional  Statement  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Breaking  of  the 
lAne  on  the  I2th  of  Aprils  1782.  By  Major-General  Sir 
H*  'DovQLAB.    8yo*    London.   1830* 

rriHESE  pablicaiions  refer  to  the  celebrated  manoenvre  of  breaks 
^-^  ing  the  enemy's  line  at  sea,  which  was  first  pat  in  practice 
In  a  deliberate  and  systematic  manner,  in  Lord  Rodney's  great 
action  of  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  and  has  since  been  repeated 
in  all  onr  remarkable  sea-fights,  with  such  uniform  and  brilliant 
success :  And  the  question  now  at  issue  is,  to  whom  the  merit 
of  suggesting  that  bold  and  decisive  manceuvre  truly  belongs? 
—to  the  gallant  commander  on  that  memorable  day — to  his 
captain.  Sir  Charles  Douglas— or  to  our  ingenious  countryman, 
the  late  Mr  Clerk  of  Eldin  ? 

Till  very  lately,  we  confess,  we  thought  this  controversy  had 
been  over ;  and  that  the  voice  of  the  profession  had  at  last  ac-« 
corded  with  that  of  the  public,  in  awarding  the  prize  to  the 
most  learned  and  reflecting,  if  not  the  most  experienced  or  im- 
mediately responsible,  of  the  competitors.  It  was  natural,  and 
even  laudable  perhaps,  that  the  pretensions  of  a  landsman  to 
this  magnificent  discovery  in  nautical  war,  should  be  viewed  at 
first  with  some  jealousy,  and  questioned  with  some  rigour,  by  the 
gallant  members  of  that  profession  upon  whose  province  he 
might  appear  as  an  intruder ;  and  there  were  certainly.  For  a 
time,  indications  of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  do  something  less 
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than  jastice  to  tbeir  civil  instructor)  and  to  appropriate  to  tlieiD* 
Belves,  not  only  the  glory  of  executing,  with  consnmniate  skill 
and  valour,  an  operation  which  depends  above  all  others  for  its 
succeu  oo  those  qualities,  but  the  merit  also  of  baTioff  hMn  fbe 
first  to  discover  Hs  praeticabUity  and  importaace,  aM  to  settle 
upon  scientific  principles  the  conditions  on  which  depended  its 
safety  and  success. 

These  feelings,  however,  we  had  been  led  to  believe,  had  long 
since  given  way ;  and,  after  the  first  mortification  was  over — Bftet 
Clerk's  Naval  Tactics  had  become  a  Manual  in  the  British 
navy — after  the  repeated  testimony  of  persons  in  the  highest 
official  stations,  and  the  public  admissions  of  the  most  illustrions 
commanders — after  the  distinct  statement  in  this  Journal  in  the 
year  1805 — after  the  publication  of  Professor  Playfair's  laminoos 
Essay  on  Naval  Tactics  in  1821  ♦ — the  decided  testimony  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  Life  of  Napoleon  in  1827— and  the  un- 
doubting  acknowledgment  made,  as  it  were,  in  the  name  of 
the  profession,  in  the  Introduction  contributed  to  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Mr  Clerk's  work,  by  a  Naval  officer,  who,  though  he 
withholds  his  name,  is  generally  known  to  be  eminently  entitled 
to  speak  with  authority  on  such  a  question,  both  from  his  own 
professional  learning  and  judgment,  and  as  connected  by  his 
birth  with  its  very  highest  honours — we  certainly  thought  the 
matter  no  longer  liable  to  serious  dispute;  and  were  by  no 
means  prepared  for  the  revival  of  the  original  controversy. 

Revived,  however,  it  has  been^  with  more  than  its  original 
keenness,  and  in  a  way  which  bids  fair  to  attract  more  of  the 

{>ublic  attention.  It  was  first  set  a-going,  we  think,  by  some 
earned  discussions,  and  sceptical  remarks,  in  Admiral  Ekins' 
meritorious  but  desultory  and  miscellaneous  history  of  our  Naval 
Battles.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  Statement  of  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  ;f  and  the  discussion,  thus  once  more  afoot,  has  been 
followed  up  in  a  more  popular  and  eager  tone,  by  a  very  able 
and  elaborate  article  in  No.  83  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  to  which 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  has  since  published  a  reply,  in  his  Addv* 

*  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ir. 

f  This  Statement^  now  circulated  as  a  pamphlet,  was  first  published  ss 
an  introdnction  to  the  second  edition  of  the  author  s  Treatise  on  Naval 
Gunnery — a  work  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  Sir  Howard  as  a  scien- 
tific soldier,  and  which  has,  indeed,  been  adopted  as  a  Manual  for  profea* 
Bional  students  both  abroad  and  at  home.  In  consequence  of  the  very 
favourable  mention  of  it  by  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  in  his  well-known 
work  on  Britein,  it  was  translated  into  French  in  1826,  by  M.  Charpen^ 
tier,  an  intelligent  officer  in  Ae  Iloyal  Corps  of  Marine  Artillery  in 
France, 
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lionaZ  Statement^  and  by  Bome  important  publications  in  No.  15 
[>f  the  United  Service  Journal.    These  writers,  we  are  concern* 
ed   to   Bay,  are  generally  adverse  to  the  claims  of  Mr  Clerk 
— tfaongli  so  pointedly  opposed  to  each  other  as  mutually  to 
detract  from  their  authority,  and  respectively  to  disable  Uieir 
fudgmeiit.    Sir  Howard  Douglas,  with  pardonable  and  pious 
partiality,  is  for  giving  the  whole  credit  of  the  suggestion 
to  his  gallant  father,  the  late  Sir  Cbarles^ — and  in  this  he  is 
abetted,  not  only  by  a  large  band  of  naval  officers,  but  by  the 
Editor  of  the  United  Service  Journal.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
again,  is  fierce  for  Lord  Rodney — ^while  Admiral  Ekins,  whose 
book  embraces  a  great  miscellany  of  remarks  and  contributions 
from  various  quarters,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  fixed  or  con- 
sistent opinion  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  but  successively  abets 
the  pretensions  of  all  the  three  candidates — though  with  a  leaning, 
we  ibink,  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  as  against  Rodney,  and  to 
both  or  either  of  these  gallant  officers,  as  against  the  civilian* 

In  these  circumstances — beingcivilians  ourselves — and  Scotch- 
men— ^being  also  somewhat  disposed,  from  consistency,  to  main- 
tain onr  original  opinion,  and  called  on,  as  lovers  of  fair  play,  to 
take  the  part  which  seems  least  provided  with  defenders — but 
above  all,  being  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  jast  and  the  right 
part,  and  that  it  can  be  triumphantly  and  unanswerably  proved  to 
be  so,  with  no  great  trouble, — we  have  felt  ourselves  called  on  to 
buckle  on  our  armour  once  more  in  this  cause,  and  now  proceed 
fearlessly  to  the  field,  to  make  it  good  against  all  opponents. 
The  proofs  which  we  are  prepared  to  produce,  might,  no  doubt, 
have  been  more  numerous,  if  this  attempt  to  unsettle  public 
opinion  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  when  witnesses 
were  alive,  and  documents  accessible  that  have  since  disap- 
peared.    But  we  are  in  no  fear  of  the  result,  even  as  the  case 
stands ;  and  unprovided  as  we  were,  comparatively,  for  this  un- 
expected granting  of  a  new  trial,  we  have  yet  been  enabled  to 
collect  such  evidence  as  we  feel  confident  will  ensure  us  an  una- 
nimous verdict  from  the  country,  on  which  we  now  put  our- 
selves.    The  most  natural  course,  we  think,  for  us  to  follow,  is 
first  of  all  to  make  out  our  own  case,  without  any  reference  to 
that  of  our  opponents — to  lay  first  before  our  readers,  in  one 
plain  and  unbroken  series,  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr  Clerk's 
claim  to  the  merit  of  this  discovery  seems  to  us  to  be  incon test- 
ably  established,  and  then  to  consider  the  pretensions  which  have 
been  respectively  advanced  by  his  competitors.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  it  may  be  proper  to  dispose  of  a  preliminary  matter, 
^hich  has  been  revived,  we  think  somewhat  unnecessarily,  in 
tbe  recent  discussions^  and  seems  to  admit  of  a  very  summary 
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The  question  is,  as  all  our  readers  are  aiirare,  whether  Mr 
Cierk  had  suggested  and  explained  to  Admiral  Rodney  or  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  the  splendid  manoeuvre  which  they  put  in  prac- 
tice in  April  1782,  and  to  which,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  victory  of  that  day  was  owing,«-or  whether  one  or  other  of 
those  brave  officers  had  of  themselves  conceived  the  idea  of  that 
manoeuvre,  and  put  it  in  practice,  without  being  indebted  to  any 
one  for  the  suggestion*  This  is  undoubtedly  the  only  question 
now  at  issue, — and  it  being  farther  admitted,  that  the  manoeuvre 
had  not  been  practised  or  heard  of  in  the  navy,  in  the  memory 
of  any  one  then  in  existence,  it  must  seem  not  a  little  idle  to 
mix  up  with  this  question  any  enquiry  into  the  absolute  origin- 
ality of  the  manoeuvre,  or  to  perplex  it  by  bringing  forward 
obscure  and  ambiguous  notices  of  something  of  the  same  kind 
having  been  practised  in  the  wars  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,— or  noticed,  as  one  of 
the  resources  of  naval  warfare,  in  UArt  des  Armees  Navales  of 
the  Jesuit  Paul  Hoste,  published  in  1697.  It  is  certain,  that  in 
1782,  no  such  manoeuvre  was  known,  or  thought  of,  in  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  other  country.  If  it  had  ever  been 
known  before,  therefore,  it  had  then  been  so  long  forgotten  and 
discredited,  that  its  revival  was  equal  to  a  new  discovery, — and 
this,  indeed,  is  necessarily  assumed,  and  taken  for  granted,  in 
the  very  existence  of  a  controversy,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
ascertain  which  of  three  persons  had  the  merit  of  discovering 
or  reviving  it  in  that  year :  Since,  to  the  determination  of  thai 
question,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  whe- 
ther a  similar  manoeuvre  can  now  be  shown  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  Sir  George  Aiscough  in  1658,  or  commented  on  by 
Paul  Hoste  in  1697.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  any  of  the  gallant  and  ingenious  persons,  whose 
merits  we  are  now  considering,  had  been  anticipated  in  this  re- 
spect, by  the  wisdom  or  genius  of  their  ancestors ;  or  that  the 
manoeuvre  of  dividing  the  enemy's  line  had  ever  been  either 
practised  or  contemplated,  as  it  was  in  1782,  and  has  been  ever 
since.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  in  the  despatches  of  1658,  and 
in  the  accounts  of  other  naval  encounters  about  the  same  time, 
incidental  mention  is  made  of  various  of  the  ships  engaged  ha- 
ving passed  through  the  body  or  array  of  the  adverse  squadron. 
But,  as  is  well  observed  by  one  of  Admiral  Ekins'  correspond- 
ents or  contributors,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  known  or  observed  in  that  age  as  a  regular 
line  or  order  of  battle, — the  practice  beings  for  the  strongest  or 
most  adventurous  of  the  vessels  engaged  to  charge  through 
the  body  of  the  enemy,  whenever  there  seemed  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  with  advantage;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  gene- 
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*al  actSoiii  it  often  happened  tbat  the  greater  part  of  both  fleets 
bad  repeatedly  chargea  and  passed  through  each  other,  in  alt 
the  varieties  of  an  irregular  and  sanguinary  fne/&  ;  and,  at  all 
Bvents,  it  seems  quite  certain,  that  no  calculations  had  cTer 
been  Toade,  nor  any  principles  laid  down,  to  determine  the  na- 
ture or  character  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  an  attack- 
Ing  squadron  bearing  down,  as  it  were  in  column,  on  the  line  of 
an  enemy  on  the  defensive,  and  separating  that  line  into  halves, 
against  either  of  which  it  might  systematically  bring  the  whole 
of  its  own  force  to  act.  This^  however,  and  this  only,  is  the 
manceuvre  which  Mr  Clerk  discovered  and  Rodney  carried  into 
operation ;  and  this  alone,  after  its  principles  bad  been  thus  scien- 
tificallj  demonstrated  and  practically  explained,  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  discovery  or  improvement,  or  of  the  competition  ei- 
ther of  naval  officers,  or  of  men  of  genius  at  land. 

AVith  regard   again  to  the  worthy  Jesuit,  Pere  Hoste,   we 
think  it  is  plain  to  demonstration,  that  he  was  at  least  as  iono- 
cent  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  as  the  valiant  captains 
who  are  supposed  to  have  anticipated  Rodney,  in  the  time  of  the 
Protector;  and  are  confident,  that  no  one  who  peruses  his  book, 
will  allege  that  he  had  even  a  remote  glimpse  of  the  truths,  rea« 
sons,  and  demonstrations,  on   which   the  discovery  of  Clerk 
was  founded.     He  has,  to  be  sure,  a  brief  section  entitled. 
Traverser  Farmee  Ennemie,  and  has  referred  to  several  battles, 
with  the  Dutch  especially,  in  which  the  hostile  fleets  are  re- 
corded to  have  mutually  passed  through  each  other.     It  is 
perfectly  evident,  however,  that  so  far  from  considering  this  as 
a  laudable  or  advisable  manoeuvre,  or  being  in  any  degree  aware 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  Mr  Clerk  has  proved  to  belong 
to  it,  he  regards  it  as  at  all  times  a  very  rash  and  desperate  pro- 
ceeding, and  has  no  notion  of  its  possessing  these  advantages. 
He  says,  indeed,  in  express  terms,  (p.  393  of  the  original  folio 
edition  of  1697,)  that  *  it  ought  never  to  be  adopted,  except  in 

*  one  or  other  of  the  following  cases, — 1st,  Where  one  is  com- 
'  nelled  to  it,  to  avoid  a  greater  evil:  2d,  Where  the  enemy,  by 
^  leaving  a  great  gap  in  their  own  line,  leaves  a  large  part  of 

*  ours  without  an  opponent ;  or,  3d,  Where  several  of  the  ene- 
^  my's  ships  are  disabled,  in  which  case,  it  may  be  advisable  to 

*  stand  across  their  line,  in  order  to  secure  and  cut  them  off 

*  from  the  rest.*  He  adds  immediately  after,  as  a  fourth  case, 
that  *  if  any  of  our  own  ships  have  been  surrounded  by  the  enc- 
^  my,  it  may  be  allowable  to  cross  their  line,  to  relieve  them ;  but 
^  that  even  then,  the  greatest  precaution  should  be  observed, — 
^  and  in  particular,  the  ships  so  crossing  should  keep  extremely 
^  close  to  each  other,  and  during  the  operation  should  crowd  all 

*  «ul,  and  not  think  at  aU  offighUng^  while  it  lasts/   ^^^^t 
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This,  in  ftct,  is  the  suhstaiiceof  theReyei'eiidFaiher's'obMiw 
rations  on  crossing  the  enemy's  line ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  judge,  whether  Mr  Clerk's  Essay  can  be  regarded  ac 
a  mere  amplification,  or  repetition  of  them.  That  the  learned 
Jesuit  had  not  the  most  distant  notion  of  the  actual  value  and 
effect  of  that  operation,  is  demonstrated,  indeed,  by  the  tenor 
of  the  two  immediately  preceding  sections  of  his  work;  one 
of  which  is  entitled,  Forcer  k$  Ennemies  au  Combat^  and  ihm 
other.  Doubter  Um  Ennemies.  Now,  the  true  definitbn  of  Mr 
Cleijc's  manoeuvre,  corresponds  exactly  with  these  tides — and 
in  any  treatise  which  should  now  be  written  under  these  titles^ 
the  operation  of  cutting  the  line  would  not  only  be  prominently 
introduced,  but  woald,  in  fact,  appear  almost  ezclosively  and 
alone.  The  first  great  use  of  the  manoeuvre  undoubtedly  n,  ta 
force  the  enemy  to  battle ;  and  the  means  it  affords  for  effecting 
this,  is  the  power  it  bestows  of  doubling  up  on  a  part  of  their 
line,  and  either  dealing  with  it  on  terms  of  decisive  advantage, 
or  compelling  the  whole  to  come  to  close  and  conclusive  action. 
Yet,  in  the  Jesaif  s  two  chapters  on  these  subjects,  this  ma- 
noeuvre of  cutting  the  line  is  never  once  alluded  to  ;  and  plainly 
was  never  dreamed  of  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  either  of  the 
two  objects  which  these  titles  express.  His  only  recipe  for 
forcing  on  an  action,  is  for  each  ship  to  mark  her  opponent  in 
the  enemy's  line,  and  to  bear  down  on  her  in  such  a  parallel  as  to 
secure  the  arrival  of  the  whole  dans  un  bd  ordre^-comme  la 
figure  sefiiit  voir  ;  and  the  plate  accordingly  does  show  the  two 
lines  verging  towards  each  other  with  the  most  beautiful  regulari- 
ty. There  is  scarcely  any  thing  added  on  the  subject,  but  some 
directions  how  to  bear  up  and  stretch  ahead  from  the  leeward; 
and  an  admonition  occasionally  to  detach  a  few  of  the  best 
sailers  to  advance  on  the  enemy's  van,  and  retard  them  till  the 
rest  can  come  up.  The  chapter  on  Doubling  on  the  Enemy,  is 
still  more  decisive— the  only  direction  for  efiecting  that  object 
being,  to  leave  a  part  of  your  rear  to  take  the  opposite  flank  of 
the  enemy,  after  the  rest  of  your  line  has  ranged  fairly  along 
theirs  from  end  to  end,  on  the  other  flank ;  an  operation  which 
can  only  be  performed  with  safety,  he  says,  when  you  outnumber 
the  enemy  by  so  many  ships  as  to  leave  a  disposable  tail  (queue 
is  the  word)  for  that  purpose,  after  all  the  rest  have  been  pro- 
perly fitted  with  partners :  Where  there  is  not  this  superiority, 
the  manoeuvre,  he  says,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  leaving  a 
large  gap  in  a  part  of  your  own  line,  opposite  to  the  weakest 
part  of  the  enemy's,  and  in  this  way  getting  the  said  disposable 
tail  to  drop  behind  the  extreme  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  then  to 
pass  by,  or  round  it — ^by  no  means  throtigh — and  so  to  run  up 
on  the  opposite  flank  from  that  on  which  your  original  line  is 
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already  ranged  in  erder.  From  first  to  tasty  there  is  not  a  hint 
of  doabling  on  the  enemy  by  means  of  catting  their  line  in  the 
middle. 

So  much  then  for  the  old  practice,  and  the  earlier  discorery  of 

Father  Hoste.   If  Mr  Clerk  had  studied  that  work  from  his  infant 

€sy,  it  is  plain  he  coald  have  learned  nothing  from  it  of  what  he 

i^as  afterwards  destined  to  diMX>yer  and  explain*    But  the  truth 

is,  we  believe,  that,  at  the  time  of  publishing  his  own  work,  he 

had  never  seen  or  heard  of  it   It  is  certain  that  he  had  no  copy 

of  it  in  his  library  ;*  and  if  it  had  been  within  his  knowledge, 

"sre  are  convinced  he  would  have  mentioned  it — not  certainly  as 

a  source  from  which  he  had  derived  any  information — ^but  as  a 

strikiDg*  example  of  the  possibility  of  studjring  and  writing  ela* 

borately  on  a  subject,  without  perceiving  its  most  obvious  and 

important  capabilities.  We  now  return  to  the  question  properly 

before  ns. 

The^r«^  fact,  and  it  is  one  of  vital  importance  in  the  cause, 
is,  that  long  previous  to  1782,  Mr  Clerk  had  fully  ascertained  and 
demonstrated,  by  reasoning  and  calculation,  the  advantages  of 
bearing  down  in  column  on  the  enemy's  line,  and  cutting  it  in 
two.  This  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  and  has  never,  indeed,  been 
disputed.     It  may  also  be  assumed,  we  think,  that  he  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  by  his  own  unassisted  reflection  and  observation, 
and  without  aid  either  from  Paul  Hoste,  or  the  accounts  of 
Dutch  battles :  at  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  these  his 
private  studies  and  meditations,  he  had  learned  nothing  from  Sir 
George  Rodney  or  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  and  was  no  way  in- 
debted to  them  for  whatever  he  had  then  made  out,  in  his  learn- 
ed retirement  at  Eldin.    It  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  both 
these  gallant  officers,  and  made,  indeed,  a  part  of  their  case,  that 
the  idea  of  such  a  manoeuvre  had  not  occurred  to  either  of  them, 
till  very  recently  before  it  was  reduced  to  practice ;  and,  indeed, 
as  to  one  of  them,  till  the  very  moment  of  its  actual  execution. 
Undoubtedly,  in  January  1780,  neither  of  them  had  contem- 
plated such  a  mode  of  proceeding — most  probably  had  never 
heard  of  it ;  or,  at  best,  knew  it  only  as  a  violation  of  the  esta- 
blished rules  for  engaging  an  enemy,  for  which,  among  other 
imputed  errors  in  his  action  off  Toulon,  in  1744,  Admiral  Mathews 
had  been  broke  by  the  sentenoe  of  a  general  court-martial.  But 

*  We  do  not  know  where  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  learned  that,  till  bis 
notice  of  it,  Hoste's  book  was  not  to  be  found,  and  bad  nerer  eren  been 
beard  of  in  Edinburgh.  The  writer  of  this  article,  by  no  means  either  a 
corioQs  collector,  or  a  student  of  naral  tactics,  has  had  a  copv  of  it  in  that 
dty  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  bad  been  fiamiliar  with  another  for 
t  B^l  longer  period. 
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before  January  1780,  it  is  certain  and  admitted,  tbat  Mr  Cleric 
had  completed  his  demonstration  of  its  incalculable  advantagea  ; 
and  was  at  that  time  the  only  individual  who  either  believed  in 
its  practicability,  or  knew  the  reasons  on  which  that  belief  could 
be  defended. 

This  is  the  ^rst  and  fundamental  fact  in  the  case.  The  second 
is,  that  Mr  Clerk,  when  in  London,  from  November  1779,  till 
Pebruary  1780,  was  most  anxious  to  communicate  his  theory  of 
naval  tactics,  and  especially  his  project  of  breaking  the  enemy's 
line,  both  to  scientific  and  to  professional  persons,  and  particular* 
ly  to  Sir  George  Rodney^  with  an  intimate  and  confidential  friend 
of  whom  ho  had  various  meeting  by  appointment,  expressly  for 
this  purpose,  and  who  undertook  to  make  the  communication^ 
retaining  in  his  hands  for  this  end  the  sketches  and  demon- 
strations with  which  Mr  Clerk  had  illustrated  his  verbal  expla- 
nations. He  had,  at  the  same  time,  several  meetings  with 
Sir  Charles  Douglas^  in  presence  of  a  number  of  distinguish- 
ed persons,  when  his  whole  plan  of  tactics  was,  in  like  manner, 
fully  discussed.  These  communications  were  had  in  1779  or 
1780 :  But  it  is  also  a  most  material  and  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  first  part  of  the  Naval  Tactics,  containing  a  full  demonstra- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  breaking  the  line,  was  actually  pub- 
lished in  London  on  the  first  of  January  1782,  and  that  Sir 
George  Rodney  did  not  leave  England  till  the  15th  of  that 
month,  nor  meet  the  enemy  till  three  months  after. 

If  these  facts  can  be  proved,  we  suppose  few  people  will  re- 
quire more ;  or  be  sceptical  enough  to  doubt,  who  was  the  real 
author  of  the  manoeuvre  adopted  by  those  very  individuals,  Sic 
George  Rodney  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  in  April  1782.  Now, 
the  first  of  them  is  most  distinctly  stated  by  Mr  Clerk  himself,  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  published  when 
most  of  the  parties  concerned,  we  believe,  were  alive,  and  when^ 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  public  impeachment  of  his  originality, 
or  claim  by  any  one  else  to  a  share  in  his  discovery,  had  ever 
been  made.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  reader  should  see  bis 
own  precise  and  unequivocal  words. 

<  In  January  1780,  when  I  was  in  London,  being  fully  impressed  uiih 
tbe  importance  of  tbe  naval  ideas  wbieb  long  had  been  working  in  my 
imagination,  and  in  consequence  of  tbe  strictm'es  on  Lord  Keppel's  en<» 
gagement  sent  the  year  before,  some  appointments,  for  the  purpose  of  far- 
ther communication  on  this  subject,  were  made  by  my  friends,  ^mong 
the  first  of  these  was  an  appointment  with  Mr  Richard  Atkinson^  the 
particular  friend  of  Sir  George  Rodney^  who  was  then  in  London,  and 
was  immediately  to  set  out  to  take  the  command  of  the  fieet  in  the  West 
Indies,  At  this  meeting,  the  whole  of  my  acquisitions  on  the  subject  of 
Naval  Tactics,  for  many  years  back,  was  discussed.    J  communicated  tg^ 
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f  r  Atkinson  the  theories  of  attack  both  from  the  windwird  and  die  le^^ 
rard  ^  the  first  as  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this  Essay;  the  last  aa 
ontained  in  the  second  part>  now  published  a  second  time*  I  partkU' 
^rly  expltxintd  my  doctrine  of  cutting  the  enemy's  line^  ^c.  as  set  forth  in 
oth  JiTst  €xnd  second  parts.  I  also  produced  the  paper  of  strictures  on 
^ord  "KeppeVs  rencounter  of  the  27th  of  July,  which  contained  all  my 
cneral  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Naval  Tactics.  All  this  Mr  Atkinson  «it- 
leriifok  to  communicate  to  Sir  George  Rodney ;  which  he  could  hayeno 
lifficalty  in  doing,  as  I  left  iu  his  custody  sketches  made  according  to  my 
isnal  method  of  demonstration,  together  with  the  necessary  explanations/ 

The  fact  of  this  commuDication  with  Mr  Atkinson  has  never 
been  disputed;  and  it  must  go  far,  we  think,  of  itself  to  settle  the 

{^resent  question,  with  all  unprejudiced  minds.   It  has  been  late^ 
y  Biiggeeted,  indeed,  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  that  if  this  com* 
manication  was  not  made  till  January  1780,  it  could  not  have 
reached    Sir  George  Rodney  personally  at  the  time,  as  he  is 
known  to  have  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  2dth  or  26th 
of  Decemher  1779.     This,  however,  with  great  submission,  is 
little  better  than  cavilliug.    Mr  Clerk  says  distinctly,  that  Sir 
George  was  then  in  London^  and  only  *  about  to  set  out  imme- 
^  diately  for  the  West  Indies.'    He  himself,  as  can  still  be  shown 
by  correspondence,  was  in  London  from  Nov.  1779  till  Feb. 
YISO  ;  ana,  when  writing  his  preface,  at  the  distance  of  many 
year?,  i^ithout  a  view  to  controversy,  or  critical  attention  to 
dates,  may  very  well  have  mistaken,  by  a  few  weeks,  the  period 
of  his  communication  with  Mr  Atkinson ;  while  it  is  plainly  alto- 
gether incoueeivable,  either  that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  substantial,  and  to  him  very  important,  fact,  that  Sir  George 
was  actually  in  London  at  the  time,  and  only  preparing  for  his 
voyage,  or  that  he  could  have  intended  to  misrepresent  the  pub- 
lic historical  date  of  his  actually  sailing  on  that  voyage.     The 
matter  after  all,  however,  is  of  very  little  practical  importance ; 
since,  even  if  Sir  George  had  sailed  before  the  discussion  with 
Atkinson,  that  individual  had  abundance  of  time  to  make  the 
communication  before  the  gallant  admiral  sailed  a  second  time, 
on  his  more  fortunate  voyage,  in  January  1782.   Sir  George  re- 
turned from  the  West  Indies  in  July  or  August  1781,  and  is 
known  to  have  attended  bis  duty  in  Parliament  for  several 
months  in  the  close  of  that  year,  having  been  at  least  five 
months  in  London,  where  his  friend  Atkinson  was  constantly  resi- 
dent, previous  to  his  sailing  on  the  15th  January  1782 ;  more  than 
a  fortnight,  it  may  be  observed,  after  the  first  edition  of  Mr 
Clerk's  work  was  actually  published. 

It  is  also  insinuated,  as  something  remarkable,  that  no  writ- 
Un  document  should  have  been  taken  from  Mr  Atkinson,  and 
Qone  of  the  friends'  names  specified  through  whom  tb 
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¥i6W  WM  efifiseted,  and  who  might  pohaUy  haT«  be«ii  ^tncuwi 
of  what  passed  on  the  oceation*  The  answer  to  all  this  is,  that, 
when  he  made  that  statement  in  his  preface,  Mr  Clerk  oonld 
have  no  idea  that  any  such  controversy,  as  has  now  arisen,  would 
ever  occur ;  and  though  it  was  natural  for  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity,  after  the  splendid  exemplification  of  lus 
theory  in  1782,  to  explain  historiodly  how  that  event  was  con- 
nected with  his  speculations,  it  certainly  could  not  occur  to  him 
to  produce,  and  put  on  record,  regular  l^al  evidence  of  a  facty 
which  he  had  no  occasion  to  suppose  would  ever  be  disputed, 
and  which  we  shall  immediately  show  had  been,  and  to  his  know- 
ledge, publicly  and  openly  admitted  by  the  party  principally  con- 
eerned.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  impombk^  that  he  should 
have  put  forth  this  historical  statement  in  that  preface,  if  he 
had  been  conscious  that  it  was  not  accurately  true ;  but,  being 
so  conscious,  it  is  submitted  to  be  equally  plain,  that  nothing 
but  such  a  statement  could  then  appear  requisite ;  and  that  it  is 
rather  unreasonable,  after  the  lapse  of  near  fifty  years,  to  call 
for  proofs  that  might  easily  have  been  obtained  at  the  time,  but 
which  no  one  at  the  time  had  thought  of  requiring ;  and  as  to  a 
fact,  which,  even  at  the  present  moment,  no  one  has  brought  into 
question.  We  assume,  therefore,  as  another  element  in  our  case, 
that,  before  Sir  George  Rodney  sailed  in  December  1779,  Mr 
Clerk  had  communicated  his  project  of  this  famous  manceuvre, 
in  all  its  details,  to  an  intimate  friend  of  that  gallant  officer,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  explained  and  recommended  to  him ;  and 
that  this  friend  did  undertake  so  to  communicate  it. 

With  regard  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  the  case  stands  some* 
what  differently,  Mr  Clerk,  in  his  preface,  certainly  does  not 
name  that  gallant  officer ;  but  merely  states  that  he  had  commu- 
nicated his  ideas  to  a  variety  of  professional  persons.  It  is  per- 
fectly well  known,  however,  and  can  be  proved  by  a  number  of 
his  surviving  friends,  that  he  always  averred  that  Sir  Charles 
Douglas  was  among  the  individuals  with  whom  he  had  so  con- 
sult^— that  he  had  entered  largely  into  the  discussion  with  him ; 
he  being  one  of  the  persons  upon  whom  he  had  found  it  unusually 
difficult  to  impress  some  particular  parts  of  his  system.  The 
nature  of  these  averments,  however,  is  fortunately  already  on 
record,  in  Mr  Playfair's  Treatise  on  the  subject,  published  in 
1821,  in  which,  speaking  expressly  on  the  authori^  of  Mr  Clerk, 
he  states, 

^  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  before  leaviDg  Biitain,  had  many  conferences 
with  Mr  Clerk  on  the  subject  of  Naval  Tactics,  and,  before  he  sailed,  was 
in  complete  possession  of  that  system.  Some  of  the  conferences  with  Sir 
Charles  were  by  the  appomtment  of  the  late  Dr  Blair,  prebendary  of 
Westminster;  and  at  one  of  these  interriews  were  peseat  Kb*  WilUaar 
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^nd  Mr  James  AdaHH  with  theirnephew,  th^prttmtLofd  ChUfCammi9* 
'  noner  far  Scotland.  Sir  Charlee  bad  commuided  the  Stirling  Cattle  ia 
Keppei  8  engagement ;  and  Mr  Clerk  now  communicated  to  him  th# 
^trhole  of  hia  strictures  on  that  action,  with  the  plans  and  demonstrations, 
on  \irhich  the  manner  of  the  attack  from  the  leeward  was  folly  developed. 

*  Tbe  matter  which  Sir  Charles  seemed  most  unwilling  to  admit,  was 
^ihe  advantac'e  of  the  attack  from  that  quarter ;  and  it  was  indeed  the  thing 

most  inconsistent  with  the  instructions  giren  to  all  admirals*' 

N0W9  the  only  one  of  the  persona  here  referred  to,  who  yet 
aarviTes,   is  the  venerable  Jadge  above  mentioned— and  he^ 
upon  beio^  applied  to,  after  the  late  publication  of  Sir  Howard 
Douglas^  was  pleased  to  state  in  a  letter,  dated  17th  November 
1829,  which  is  now  before  ns,  that  he  cannot  recollect  having 
^  been  present  at  any  meeting  between  tbe  parties,  by  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  late  Dr  Blair ;  bat  that  be  perfectly  recollects,  that 
Sir  Charles  Douglas  and  Mr  Clerk  met  at  kis  (the  Lord  Chief 
Commissioner's)  own  house  in  Chesterfield  Sire^  Majjfairy  du- 
ring Mr  Clerk's  visit  to  London,  in  the  end  of  1779,  or  begin* 
ning  of  1780,  when  Mr  Clerk's  plans  (^  Naval  Tactics  toere  fully 
discussed  between  thenu  The  original  of  his  lordship's  letter  shall 
be  snbmitted  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  wbo  may  wiab  to 
peruse  it.     We  will  by  and  by  lay  before  our  readers  another 
letter,  from  a  near  relation  of  the  late  Lord  Cranstoon,  who  was 
in  tbe  admiral's  ship  on  the  memorable  12th  April  1782,  and 
was  the  individual  who  brought  home  the  despatches  announcing 
that  important  victory,  which  embodies  that  noble  lord's  testi- 
mony, that  the  manoeuvre  in  question  <  had  been  sugg^ested  to 

*  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr  Clerk  a  con* 
^siderablo  time  l^fore/  Thus  remarkably  corroborating  the 
direct  testimony  of  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  and  the  dis- 
tinct and  articulate  statement  of  Mr  Clerk  himself,  as  put  on 
record  by  Mr  Playfair. 

If  we  were  to  stop  here,  we  think  we  might  be  held  to  have 
made  out  our  case.  It  is  admitted  that  Mr  Clerk  invented,  de- 
monstrated, and  matured  the  discovery  in  question,  years  before 
It  had  been  thought  of  by  any  other  person*  It  is  proved  that 
he  took  the  greatest  pains  to  have  it  communicated  to  Sir  George 
Kodney  in  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  and  obtained  a  solemn  pro- 
paise  from  Sir  Gorge's  most  intimate  friend,  whom  he  was  see- 
ing every  day,  that  it  should  be  so  communicated ;  and  it  is 
'  proved  that  about  the  same  time  it  was  communicated  to,  and 
folly  discussed  with,  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  in  more  than  one  per- 
gonal interview.  Within  less  than  eighteen  months  after  these 
communications,  these  very  two  persons,  Sir  George  Rodney 
^d  Sir  Charles  Doaglas,  sailine  together  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Ae  Fermidable^  are  found  carrying  that  very  manoeuvre,  till  this 
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time  confessedly  unheard  of  in  the  navy,  into  operation,  npoif 
the  very  principles  and  with  the  very  results  which  Mr  Oerlr 
had  predicted  !  Laving  the  conclnsive  proof  of  the  direct  com- 
manication  to  Sir  Charles  Donglas  out  of  the  question,  we  would 
ask  any  man  of  plain  understandiug,  what  conclusion  he  would 
draw  from  the  admitted  and  undeniable  facts,  of  Clerk's  previous 
and  original  discovery — of  his  communications  to  Atkinson,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  that  discovery  conveyed  to  Sir  George 
Rodney-^and  of  the  subsequent  adoption  of  this  new  and  start- 
ling manoeuvre  by  that  same  Sir  George  Rodney,  within  little 
more  than  a  year  after  we  find  Atkinson  had  undertaken  to 
explain  and  recommend  it  to  him  ?  Upon  that  state  of  the  fact, 
it  IS  possible^  no  doubt,  that  Atkinson  may  have  neglected  to 
make  the  communication  which  he  had  undertaken  to  make,  and 
had  no  motive  for  neglecting ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  while  no 
other  officer,  and  no  other  human  being,  had,  up  till  this  time, 
dreamed  of  the  manoeuvre,  this  very  Sir  George  Rodney,  alone 
of  all  mortals,  should  of  himself  have  again  devised  and  concei* 
Ted  this  very  manoeuvre — that,  without  preparation  or  study,  he 
should  have  repeated  the  discovery  at  which  Clerk,  after  much 
study  and  preparation,  had  previously  arrfired;  and  even  that  he 
should  have  ventured  to  carry  it  into  effect,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment it  first  occurred  to  him,  in  contradiction  to  all  his  own 
prejudices  and  those  of  the  profession,  and  in  violation  of  the 
standing  instructions  in  the  service,  to  which  he  had  till  then 
given  the  most  implicit  obedience.  Such  a  coincidence,  we  repeat, 
may  be  possible  ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it ;  and  it  is 
only  possible,  as  other  things  are,  which  no  sane  person,  how- 
ever, will  believe,  except  to  escape  from  an  absolute  impossibility 
—only  possible,  as  the  production  of  an  Iliad  may  be,  by  jumbling 
a  load  of  types  ti^ther  at  random,  or  the  simultaneous  compo- 
sition of  two  Iliads  by  persons  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  globe. 
Or,  to  illustrate  this  by  a  nearer  and  more  familiar  example,  sup- 
pose an  ingenious  man,  a  little  skilled  in  architectural  drawing, 
knows  that  his  neighbour  is  about  to  build  a  house,  and  i^  kind 
enough  to  plan  and  draw  out  for  him  a  complete  and  original 
design,  and  to  give  this,  with  various  relative  calculations  and 
estimates,  to  a  common  friend,  to  be  delivered  and  recommended 
to  the  person  about  to  build — and  that,  without  enquiring  farther 
about  the  matter,  he  sees,  in  the  course  of  next  season,  the  very 
building  which  he  had  explained  and  designed,  in  all  its  parts 
and  proportions,  rising  gradually  on  his  neighbour's  lawn,  and 
finally  attracting  universal  admiration  by  its  convenience  and 
finished  beauty— Would  any  man  in  his  senses  doubt  from  whom 
the  plan  had  been  derived,  or  require  any  farther  evidence  that 
ihe  whole  merit  of  the  invention  belonged  to  the  volunteer  artist, 
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and  that  it  had  not  been  invented  a  gecond  time,  by  the  worthy 
person  mrho  profited  by  it  ?  more  especially  if  the  plan  was  alto^ 
g^ether  unlike  any  thing  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  those  parts 
before;  and  if  the  man,  on  whose  grounds  it  at  last  sprang  up, 
had  been  known  never  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  such  sub-* 
jeets,  or  to  have  entertained  violent  prejudices  against  the  style 
in  \Fhich  it  was  conceived.  Even  this,  however,  we  submit,  is 
a  fveaker  case  than  that  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal ;  and^ 
if  the  direct  communication  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas  be  taken 
into  view,  an  incomparably  weaker  case. 

But  it  does  not  stop  here.  There  is,  fortunately,  the  most 
complete  and  convincing  evidence,  both  that  the  full  credit  of 
the  invention  was  given  to  Mr  Clerk  by  Sir  George  Rodney,  at 
and  before  the  moment  when  it  was  put  in  execution,  and  was 
ever  after  openly  acknowledged  by  him.  One  of  the  most  con-i^ 
siderable  persons  on  board  the  Formidable  during  this  remark- 
able campaign,  was  the  late  Lord  Cranstoun,  then  a  post  captain 
in  the  navy,  but  serving  for  the  time  as  a  volunteer  with  Kod« 
ney,  and  very  much  in  his  confidence.  It  was  to  this  noble  per-« 
son  accordingly,  that  the  gallant  admiral  intrusted  the  des- 
patches which  contained  his  account  of  this  memorable  action^ 
and  in  the  body  of  which  he  is  mentioned  in  these  honourable 
terms  :  *  Lord  Cranstoun,  who  acted  as  one  of  the  captains  of  the 

*  Formidable  during  both  actions,  and  to  whose  gallant  behaviour 
^  I  am  much  indebted,  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  these 
^  despatches.    To  him  I  must  refer  their  Lordships,  for  every 

*  mintUe  particular  they  may  wish  to  know,  he  being  perfectly  mas^ 
^  ter  qfihe  whole  transaction^ 

A  more  authoritative  witness  than  Lord  Cranstoun,  thereforct 

cannot  possibly  be  imagined ;  and  though  he  was  unfortunately 

dead  before  any  of  the  friends  of  Mr  Clerk  had  reason  to  think 

his  testimony  could  be  necessary,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the 

substance  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  letters  we  are  about  to  quote 

from  his  two  surviving  cousins- ger man,  with  one  of  whom  be 

diued  on  tJie  very  day  he  arrived  with  these  important  despatches ; 

and  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  other  when  he  came,  in  the 

course  of  the  same  summer,  to  this  part  of  the  country,  to  pay  a 

visit  of  thanks  and  congratulation  to  Mr  Clerk,  with  whom  he 

had  no  previous  acquaintance.     The  letter  or  minute  of  Mr  H« 

Cranstoun,  of  which  the  original  is  now  before  us,  and  shall  be 

shown  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  inspect  it,  is  as  follows : 

^  Though  more  than  forty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the 

*  conversation,  of  which  I  now  convey  to  you  the  particulars,  took 

*  place,  /  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  every  part  of  it ;  and  I 
^  confidently  vouch  for  the  rigid  veracity  of  every  particular 
« detailed  in  it.  r-         t 
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<  Lord  Cranstonn  arrived  at  the  Admiralty,  with  deffpatcbes 
^  from  Lord  Rodney,  on  the  18th  May,  1782.    I  dined  with  him 

*  on  that  day^  at  the  Koyal  Hotel  in  Pall- Mall.  The  conversation 

<  naturally  turned  on  the  various  circumstances  of  the  battle, 

<  of  which  he  had  brought  the  account,  and  particularly  the  de- 

<  cisive  manoeuvre  that  obtained  the  victory.     Lord  C.  as9ertedj 

*  that  the  idea  ofbreahing  through  an  enemas  lineqfbattk  had  been 

<  iuggested  by  Mr  Clerk  of  Elding  in  a  canvereation  which  that  gen» 
« tleman  had  with  Sir  Charles  Dauglaa  a  considertAle  time  before  ; 

<  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  Lord  Rodney ^  to  whom  it  was  commu- 

<  nicated  at  a  dinner  party  in  London^  previous  to  his  sailing  to  the 

*  West  Indies  in  the  beginning  of  1782.  It  had  been  repeatedly  the 

*  subject  of  conversation  and  discussion  at  the  AdmiraTs  table  on] 

<  board  the  Formidable^  before  the  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into 

<  execution  took  place  on  the  12th  April. 

<  I  have  consequently  a  decided  conviction  that  Mr  Clerk  was 

<  the  original  proposer  of  this  celebrated  manoeuvre,  and  that  Sir 

<  Charles  Douglas  could  claim  only  the  merit  of  recommending 

*  it  to  Lord  Rodney.* 

This  testimony,  we  submit,  is  absolutely  conclusive ;  and  it 
h  confirmed  in  all  its  material  parts  by  another  letter  from  Lord 
Corehouse,  (one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,)  also  a 
cousin  of  Lord  Cranstoun,  and  residing  in  Scotland  when  his 
Lordship  came  to  pay  the  visit  that  has  been  alluded  to,  to  his 
instructor.  That  visit  made,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
considerable  sensation  in  Mr  Clerk's  family,  and  was  not  only 
Tery  gratifying  to  himself,  but  was  firmly  riveted  in  the  memory 
of  bis  children,  to  one  of  whom  Lord  Corehouse  lately  addressed 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  the  original  being 
preserved  for  the  inspection  of  any  one  having  interest  in  the 
discussion.   The  material  passage  is  as  follows : — ^  I  remember, 

*  after  Lord  Cranstoun's  return  from  the  West  Indies,  but  in 

<  what  year  I  cannot  now  tell,  that  he  said  to  my  father,  when 

*  I  was  present,  that  he  was  going  to  Eldin  to  visit  your  father ; 
^  and  he  used  an  expression  of  the  import  you  mention,  saying, 
•*  Mr  Clerk  taught  us^^*  or  "  Mr  Clerk  is  our  master.'*   I  suppose 

<  it  is  35,  or  perhaps  40  years  since  I  first  told  you  this,  when 
'  the  circumstances  were  fresh  in  my  recollection.  You  seemed 
^  pleased  at  the  time,  and  said  you  remembered  Lord  Cran- 
'  stoun's  visit  to  Eldin,  and  that  your  father  and  he  discussed 
^  Rodney's  battle  at  great  length.' 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  even  here.  While,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that 
Lord  Rodney  ever  positively  claimed  for  himself  the  merit  of 
having  first  invented  or  suggested  the  brilUant  manoeuvre  which 
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*e  was  certianl Y  the  first  to  put  in  practiee,  there  ie  redandant 
nd  overwhelming  evidence  that,  on  a  great  yariety  of  oceasionv, 
le  distinctly  and  emphatically  conceded  that  merit  to  Mr  Clerk, 
md  continued  to  the  last  to  express  a  generous  and  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  great  merit  and  importance  of  the  discoverer* 
Mr  Clerk  bimsel/^  it  will  be  recoUectad,  says  distinctly,  in 
lis  pre/koey  which  was  before  the  world  upwards  of  thirty 
fears,  without  any  contradiction  from  the  friends  of  Liord  Rod- 
aey,  ^  From   the  best  authority,  I  have  been  informed,  that 

*  Lord  Rodney  himself  at  all  times  acknowledged  the  eommuni* 

*  cation  ;  and,  having  from  the  first  approved  of  my  system,  de« 
^  clared,  even  before  he  left  Landanj  that  he  would  UricUy  adhere  to 
^  it  infighting  the  enemy*  And  afterwards,  *  Sir  George  Rodney 
<  himself,  when  he  arrived  in  Britain,  made  no  scruple  to  aC'- 
*  knowledge  that  I  had  suggested  the  manceuvre  by  which  he  had 
« g^ned  the  victory  of  the  12th  April,  1782/  From  the  fol- 
lowing very  important  passage  of  Mr  Play  fair's  Treatise  we  may 
learn  upon  what  authority  Mr  Clerk  made  the  first  allegation^ 
and  with  how  much  correctness  he  followed  it  up  by  the  second :— • 

*  Lord  Rodney,  who  had  done  so  much  to  prore  the  ntilUy  of  this  8y«« 
tem,  in  conversation  never  concealed  tbe  obligation  be  felt  to  the  snthor 
of  it«  Before  going  out  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  said  one  day  to  Mr  Dnndas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  **  There 
Is  one  Clerk,  a  conntiyman  of  yoors,  who  has  taught  us  how  tojight,  and 
appears  to  know  more  of  the  matter  than  any  of  us.  If  ever  J  meet  the 
French  fleetf  J  intend  to  try  his  vxxyy 

'  He  held  the  same  language  after  his  return.   Lord  Melville  used  often 
to  meet  him  in  society,  and  particularly  at  the  house  of  Mr  Henry  Dram- 
mond,  where  he  talked  very  unreservedly  of  the  Navcd  Tactics^  and  <^ 
the  use  he  had  made  cf  the  system  in  his  action  of  the  i2th  of  April.    A 
letter  from  General  Ross  states  very  particnlarfy  a  conversation  of  tbe 
same  kind,  at  which  he  was  present.    <<  It  is  (says  the  General)  with  an 
equal  degree  of  pleasure  and  truth,  that  I  now  commit  to  writing  what  you 
beard  me  say  in  company  at  your  house,  to  wit,  that  at  the  table  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Dalling,  wnere  I  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  often,  and  meeting 
Lorrf  Rodney^  I  heard  his  lordship  distinctly  state,  that  he  otoed  his  sue* 
ceu  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line,  which  he 
beamed  from  Mr  CUrKs  hook.    This  honourable  and  liberal  confession  of 
the  gallant  Admiral,  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  can  never 
forget  it ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  my  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stance may  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  a  man  with  whom  I  am  not  acquaint- 
H  but  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  deserved  so  well  of  his  country." 
^  '  As  a  farther  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  the  admiral  on  a  subject 

I  where  they  are  of  so  much  weight,  I  have  to  quote  a  very  curious  and 
Enable  document,  a  copy  of  tbe  First  Part  of  the  Naval  Tactics^  with 
^otes  on  the  margin  by  Lord  Rodney  himself;  and  commnnicated  by  him 
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to  the  late  General  Clerk,  by  whom  it  waa  deposited  in  the  family  library 
at  Pennicuick.  The  notes  are  full  of  remarks  on  the  justness  of  Mr  Clerk  a 
views,  and  on  the  instances  wherein  his  own  conduct  had  been  in  strict 
conformity  with  those  views.  He  replies  in  one  place  to  a  question  which 
Mr  Clerk  had  put,  ^published  after  the  action  in  spring  1780,)  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made,  concerning  the  conduct  of  that  action. 
The  first  signal  of  the  admiral,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  for  attack- 
ing the  rear  with  his  whole  force.  The  French,  perceiving  this  design,  wore, 
and  formed  on  the  opposite  tack.  This  made  it  impossible  immediately  to 
obey  the  admiral  s  signal,  and  the  next  that  he  made  was  for  every  ship 
to  attack  her  opposite.  Mr  Clerk's  question  was,  Why  did  Sir  George- 
change  his  resolution  of  attacking  the  rear^  and  order  an  attack  on  tlie 
whole  line  ? — Sir  George  answers  to  this.  That  he  did  not  change  his  in-, 
tention,  but  that  his  fleet  disobeyed  his  signals,  and  forced  him  to  abandon^ 
his  plan. 

<  An  anecdote  which  sets  a  seal  on  the  great  and  decisive  testimony  of 
the  noble  admiral,  is  worthy  of  being  remembered  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  record  it  on  the  authority  of  a  noble  earl.  The  present  Lord 
Haddington  met  Lord  Rodney  at  Spa,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  both 
his  bodily  and  his  mental  powers  were  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years* 
The  great  commander,  who  had  been  the  bulwark  of  his  country,  and^ 
the  terror  of  his  enemies,  lay  stretched  on  his  couch,  while  the  memory 
of  his  own  exploits  seemed  the  only  thing  that  interested  his  feelings,  or 
a£forded  a  subject  for  conversation.  In  this  situation,  he  would  often, 
break  out  in  praise  of  the  Naval  Tactics^  exclaiming,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, "  John  Clerk  of  Eldin  for  ever  I" 

<  Generosity  and  candour  seemed  to  have  been  such  constituent  ele- 
ments in  the  mind  of  this  gallant  Admiral,  that  they  were  among  the  parts 
which  longest  resisted  the  influence  of  decay.' 

These  latter  testimonies,  though  they  seem  of  late  to  have  been 
too  much  forgotten,  have  been  long  before  the  public ;  but  we  are 
now  about  to  refer  to  others,  if  possible  still  more  decisive,  which 
have  not  yet  seen  the  light.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  the  late  John 
Fordyce,  Esq.  of  Ayton,  who  was  long,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
Surveyor  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  who  addressed  it,  in  the 
year  1809,  to  the  late  Mr  Clerk,  who  seems  then,  Jbr  the  first 
time^  to  have  heard  some  rumours  of  a  disposition  to  rob  him  of 
the  glory  of  his  great  discovery.  The  following  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  whole  letter.  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Eldin,  Mr  Clerk's  eldest  son. 

«  My  good  old  Friend, 
« A  good  many  years  ago,  I  think  in  the  year  1786  or  1787,  when  I 
was  living  with  my  friend  Colonel  Fullarton,  in  Berkeley  Square,  Lard 
Rodney  one  day  dined  with  ti«,  and  being  very  communicative,  he  gave 
us  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  own  great  actions,  which  engaged  our 
attention  much;  tlie  more  from  his  giving  You  a  chief  ehare  in  the  merit. 
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ffe  dedixrtdikaihe  hadfoUowed  the  plans  andprineipies  recommended  in 
jfour  Naval  Tactics^  a  tcork  to  which  he  gave  the  highest  praise,    I  was 
so  much  pleased,  and  so  much  struck  with  what  he  said,  that  I  know  I 
communicated  it  soon  after,  either  to  yourself,  or  to  my  worthy  and  inti* 
mate  friend,  your  brother-in-law.    If  I  did  so  by  letter,  of  which  I  cannot 
no w^  be  certain,  I  refer  to  that  letter  for  a  more  particular  account  of  what 
he  said ;  recollecting  that  he  was  copious  and  minute  in  his  details,  and  I 
am  led  now  again  to  mention  that  conyersation  from  my  old  friend  Adam 
having  lately  told  me,  that  some  person  had  represented  Lord  Rodney 
as  haying  held  a  different  language,  claiming  himself  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery of  that  system  of  attack,  which  I  heard  him  so  explicitlg  and  tin-^ 
equtvocalli/  give  to  you.     Indeed  I  happened  on  another  occasion,  and  a 
very  remarkable  one,  to  hear  this  declaration  of  Lord  Rodney's  very 
strongly  confirmed  by  another  unquestionable  testimony.     I  happened  to 
be   down  at  Walmer  Castle  with  Mr  Pitt  at  the  time  of  Lord  Duncan's 
great  battle  on  the  coast  of  Holland;  Lord  and  Lady  Melville  were 
living  with  him  at  the  same  time.     We  were  sitting  drinking  a  glass 
of  wine,  I  remember^  after  dinner,  when  a  man,  whose  name  I  do  not  at 
present  recollect,  a  smuggler,  came  rather  abruptly  into  the  room  and 
told  us,  he  had  just  come  on  shore  from  his  vessel,  returning  from  the 
coast  of  Holland,  where  he  had  witnessed  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Lord  Duncan.  He  described  the  action,  and  having  mentioned  the  break* 
iug  through  the  line.  Lord  Melville  took  notice  of  that  new  instance  of  the 
success  ^  your  system  ;  and  then  mentioned  JRodneys  having  often  told 
hintj  that  he  had  taken  that  mode  ofattachfrom  you;  and  this  Lord  Melville 
again  told  me  a  few  days  ago^  just  before  he  went  to  the  North,  that  Lord 
jRodney  had  repeatedly  mentioned  in  his  hearing — and  I  know  that  Lord 
Melville  will  most  willingly  confirm  this  to  yourself,  to  Adam,  or  to  any 
other  friend  who  may  desire  it.    Give  my  best  compliments  to  your  fa* 
mily,  and  beHeve  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  John  Fordyce/ 

<  Patney  Hall,  11th  June,  1809/ 
<  John  Clerk,  Esq.  of  Eldin.' 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more  decisive  than  this. 
Bat  as  the  matter  was  then  for  the  first  time  supposed  to  have 
taken  an  aspect  of  controversy,  application  was  soon  afterwards 
made  to  Lord  Melville,  in  consequence  of  Mr  Fordyce's  sugges- 
tion; and  his  Lordship  in  the  following  year  (1810)  was  kind 
enough  to  draw  up  in  his  own  hand* writing,  a  Memorial  of  all 
he  recollected  on  the  subject,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  to 
Mr  Clerk's  family— rand  it  also  is  now  accordingly  in  the  posses- 
(     ftion  of  Lord  Eldin.    In  that  paper.  Lord  Melville,  who,  it  will 
f    be  recollected,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  had  the  best  access 
If    to  all  such  information,  confirms  in  the  fullest  manner  every 
^    thing  that  is  stated  by  Mr  Fordyce;  and  he  transmitted  at  the 
fi'    tame  time,  the  letter  from  General  Ross,  a  portion  of  which 
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we  have  already  copied  in  our  extracts  from  Mr  Playfair'a  Enay. 
Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  context  of  that  extract  is  in  the 
very  words  of  Lord  Melville's  Memorial,  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Playfair,  when  he  drew  up  this  statement ;  and  does  not 
therefore  require  to  be  here  repeated.  It  states  in  the  most  po- 
sitive and  distinct  manner,  that  he  had  very  frequently  heard 
Lord  Rodney  acknowledge  that  he  had  got  his  first  idea  of  the 
manoeuvre  in  question  from  Mr  Clerk ;  and,  in  particular,  that 
he  had  so  expressed  himself,  before  sailing  for  the  WeH  Indies  in 
1782 ;  and  that,  though  the  subject  was  often  discussed  after  his 
return,  he  never  varied  from  that  first  statement,  or  failed  to 
ascribe  the  merit  to  the  true  author.  Now,  considering  that 
there  is  not  yet  before  the  public  any  statement  or  testimony  direct- 
ly to  an  opposite  effect,  or  importing  unequivocally  either  that 
Lord  Rodney  ever  claimed  the  discovery  as  his  own,  or  denied 
that  it  belonged  to  Mr  Clerk,  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  mat- 
ter can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  doubtful ;  and  cannot  but  think 
that  few  debateable  matters  have  ever  occurred,  which,  after  so 
long  a  period,  could  still  be  confirmed  by  proofs  so  conclusive. 
A  great  part,  however,  of  the  indirect  evidence  which  has  been 
represented  as  hostile  to  the  claims  of  Mr  Clerk,  appears  to  us, 
when  illustrated  by  the  positive  facts  which  we  think  we  have 
now  established,  to  constitute  the  strongest  and  most  extraor* 
dinary  confirmation  of  these  facts.  We  must  be  allowed,  there- 
fore, to  say  a  word  or  two  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  that  evidence. 

And  we  must  beg  our  readers'  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  following  remarkable  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  in- 
genious Mr  Cumberland,  m  which,  speaking  of  a  period  recent- 
ly before  the  termination  of  the  American  War,  he  says — 

<  It  happened  tome  to  be  present,  and  sitting  next  to  Admiral  Rodney, 
when  the  thought  seemed  first  to  occur  to  him  of  hreaking  the  French 
line,  by  passing  through  it  in  the  heat  of  the  action.  It  was  at  Lord  George 
Germain's  house  at  Stourland,  after  dinner,  when,  haying  asked  a  number 
of  questions  about  the  manceuvring  of  columns^  and  the  effect  of  charging 
with  them  on  a  line  of  infantry^  he  proceeded  to  arrange  a  parcel  of 
cherrystones  which  he  had  collected  from  the  table,  and  forming  them 
as  two  Fleets  drawn  up  in  line,  and  opposed  to  each  other,  he  at  once  ar« 
rested  our  attention,  which  had  not  been  very  generally  engaged  by  his 
preparatory  enquiries^  by  declaring  be  loas  determined  so  to  pierce  the 
enemy's  line  ofbaUle^  (arranging  his  manceuvre  at  the  same  time  on  the 
table,)  if  ever  it  was  in  his  power  to  bring  them  into  action.  I  daresay 
this  passed  with  some  as  a  mere  rhapsody ;  and  all  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a 
very  perilous  and  doubtful  experiment,  &c. ;  and  he  concluded  his  process^ 
with  swearing  he  would  lay  the  French  admiral's  flag  at  his  sovereign's 
feety^-a  promise  which  be  actually  performed/  &C4 
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Now,  tlua  appears  to  us  to  afford  a  very  strildng  confirmation 
of  Lord  MdvUle's  statement  of  the  gallant  admiral's  intimation 
to  him,  aboat  the  same  period,  thai  Mr  Clerk  had  taught  them 
how  to  fight  the  enemy;  and  that  if  ever  he  came  up  with  the 
French  fleet,  *  he  was  determined  to  try  Ai«  way.'  Nor  does 
it  in  the  least  detract  from  tfae  value  of  this  confirmation,  that 
in  this  conversation  at  Lord  George  Grermain's  he  did  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the  idea  had  been  suggest- 
ed, or  that  Mr  Cumberland  supposed  that  it  had  originated  at 
the  moment  with  himself;  though,  with  all  deference  to  his  pe- 
netration, we  must  observe,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  dialogue, 
as  reported,  the  preparatory  questions  as  to  analogous  opera- 
tions m  land  war,  and  the  ready  exhibition  of  his  own  manceuvre 
with  the  cherrystones  on  the  table,  seem  to  us  to  point  very 
clearly  to  a  different  conclusion;  and  to  indicate,  Jirstj  that  the 
notion  was  not  taken  up  by  him  at  the  moment,  or  on  the  spot, 
but  had  been  the  subject  of  previous  discussion  or  reflection ; 
and,  second^  that  it  was  not  the  original  or  cherished  offspring  of 
his  own  genius,  but  had  been  recently  communicated  and  re- 
commended to  him  by  some  other  person,  whose  authority,  upon 
a  new  and  startling  proposition,  he  was  anxious  to  have  confirm-* 
ed  by  the  testimony  of  persons  of  skill  in  corresponding  move- 
ments. While  be  was  thus  testing  the  suggestion  he  had  re- 
eeived,  and  meditating  on  the  future  execution  of  an  experiment 
io  interesting  in  itself,  and  to  him  so  full  of  responsibility,  it  is 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  he  should  not  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  the  communication,  or  to  embarrass  the  consultation 
in  which  he  had  engaged  the  company,  by  a  detail  of  his  con- 
Tersations  with  Mr  Atkinson,  or  of  the  sketches  and  calcula- 
tions that  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  Mr  Clerk. 

In  the  same  way,  we  think  that  the  omission  of  any  direct 
or  specific  notice  of  his  having  first  learned  this  manoeuvre  from 
Mr  Clerk,  in  the  Notes  with  which  he  had  enriched  his  own 
eopy  of  the  Naval  Tactics,  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  in- 
ferring that  he  could  not  be  conscious  of  any  such  obligation, 
or  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it.  If  there  be  any  thing  at 
all  extraordinary  in  such  an  omission,  as  we  shall  show  imme- 
diately there  is  not,  it  must,  we  think,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ap- 
pear still  more  unaccountable  that  there  should  be  no  hint  or 
intimation  in  these  Notes,  of  the  very  astonishing  coincidence 
which  must  have  taken  place,  if  he  had  not  learned  the  ma«- 
Boeuvre  from  Mr  Clerk — that  is,  if  he  had  actually  of  himself, 
discovered,  over  again,  that  very  startling  and  extraordinary 
naneeuvre  which  he  found  so  fully  explained,  and  so  anxiously 
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recommended,  in  that  book.  The  copy,  it  will  always  be  re- 
membered, on  which  these  Notes  are  written,  bears  openly  on 
the  title-page  the  date  of  Ist  January  1782 — so  that  the  noble 
admiral  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  manoeuvre  had  been  not 
only  conceived,  but  fully  investigated,  and  deeply  considered, 
long  before  he  himself  sailed  from  England,  and  years  probably 
before  he  carried  it  into  effect  in  April  1782.  Still  less  conld 
he  possibly  imagine  that  the  author  had  borrowed  the  idea  from 
him.  If  he  had  been  conscious,  therefore,  that  there  had  been. 
two  independent  discoveries  of  this  same  manoeuvre,  and  had 
found  out,  for  the  first  time,  upon  looking  into  the  Naval  Tac« 
tics,  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  a  learned  civilian,  in  the 
most  brilliant  conception  and  achievement  of  his  whole  profes- 
sional life,'  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  be  should  sit  down  quietlj 
to  write  annotations  and  remarks  upon  the  author's  varioa» 
speculations,  without  once  noticing  this  miraculous  coincidence, 
and  taking  the  opportunity,  if  the  fact  had  been  so,  of  asserting 
his  own  separate  originality,  and  collecting  the  evidence  of 
what  was  otherwise  so  obvious  to  suspicion  ?  Considering  that 
this  gallant  admiral  was  as  far  as  possible  from  despising,  or 
being  indifferent  to  the  fame  he  had  so  justly  and  hardly  earn* 
ed,  and  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  almost  as  sensitive  on  that 
subject,  and  as  much  delighted  with  the  glory  of  his  great  ex« 
ploits,  as  his  heroic  successor  Lord  Nelson  himself — we  do  sub- 
mit  that  his  silence,  in  these  commentaries  on  this  record  of  Mr 
Clerk's  prior  discovery,  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  could 
be  imagined  of  his  being  conscious  that  he  himself  had  no  claim 
to  the  enviable  distinction  there  unequivocally  asserted  by  an- 
other, and  by  that  very  silence,  allowed  and  acquiesced  in  by 
himself.  Even  if  the  noble  admiral,  therefore,  had  maintained 
the  same  silence  as  to  Mr  Clerk's  claims,  in  his  conversation, 
which  he  appears  to  have  done  in  these  annotations  on  his 
work,  we  should  have  said  that  this  was  the  only  rational  in- 
terpretation which  could  have  been  put  on  his  silence ;  though, 
while  it  indicated  clearly  his  own  renunciation  of  any  share 
in  the  discovery,  it  might  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion,  that 
he  yielded  with  some  grudging  and  jealousy  what  he  yet  felt 
he  could  not  justly  dispute,  and  was  willing  at  least  that  the 
merits  of  the  landsman  should  not  he  unnecessarily  blazoned 
on  the  records  of  nautical  distinction.  But  now  that  we  know 
that  he  was  actually  above  this  somewhat  unworthy,  though 
not  unnatural  jealousy, — when  it  appears,  that  in  frequent,  open, 
and  familiar  conversation — at  Mr  Drummond's — at  Sir  John 
Dalling's, — to  Lord  Melville,  to  General  Ross,  to  Mr  For^ 
dyce,  to  General  Fullarton,  to  Lord  Cranstoun,  to  ILK>rd  Had«» 
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dingtoD)— >to  all,  in  Bbort,  with  whom  he  seems  ever  to  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  he  gave  the  fall  credit  that  was  due  to 
his  instractor, — and  that  freely,  heartily,  and  loudly, — from  the 
first  anticipating  glimpse  he  seems  to  have  caught  of  its  import- 
ance, and  before  he  had  reduced  it  so  gloriously  to  practice, 
down  to  his  generous  and  exulting  cheer  on  his  death- bed — it 
does  seem  to  us  to  be  nothing  less  than  ridiculous  to  endeayour 
to  spell  out  and  infer,  from  the  omission  of  any  repetition  of  this 
acknowledgment  in  the  Notes,  that  it  had  neyer  been  distinctly 
made,  or  was,  upon  farther  consideration,  ultimately  grudged  and 
retracted.    Unless  seven  or  eight  men  of  unimpeachable  honour 
have  put  their  hands  to  a  deliberate  falsehood,  for  which  they 
had  no  motive,  the  fact  of  Lord  Rodney's  acknowledgment  of  Mr 
Clerk's  discovery,  and  of  his  being  indebted  for  all  he  knew  in 
April  1782  to  that  discovery  having  been  previously  communi- 
cated to  him,  must  be  held  to  be  incontestably  established  :  And 
if  the  noble  admiral  was  conscious,  when  he  wrote  the  Notes  in 
qaestion,  probably  in  1788  or  1789,  that  this  acknowledgment 
had  been  so  publicly  made,  both  before  he  sailed  in  1782,  while 
looking  for  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  after  his  return,  what  occasion 
could  he  suppose  there  was  to  insert  a  needless  repetition  of  it  in 
the  Notes  which  heafter  wards  privately  amused  himsel  f  by  writing 
on  particular  passages  of  the  Naval  Tactics  ?  These  Notes,  it  will 
be  observed,  were  not  intended  for  publication,  and  do  not  embo- 
dy, or  profess  to  embody,  any  connected  view  of  his  own  systema- 
tic opinions,  and  far  less  any  historical  account  of  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  derived,  or  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
adopted.  They  are  mere  scattered  remarks  on  the  particular  para- 
graphs or  positions  to  which  they  are  severally  appended — for  the 
most  part  of  a  correctory  or  practical  character;  and  consequently 
not  leading  naturally  to  any  general  remarks,  either  oifthe  origin- 
ality of  the  saggestions,  or  of  Us  own  obligation  to  them  in  the 
course  of  his  prcrfessional  career.     If  the  noble  admiral's  avowal 
of  those  obligations,  had  been  such  as  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to 
his  feelings  and  conviction,  we  have  already  said,  that  no  inter- 
pretation could  have  been  put  on  his  silence  in  those  Notes, 
but  one  conclusive  in  Mr  Clerk's  favour ;  but,  taken  along  with 
the  proofs  we  have  already  exhibited,  of  the  uniform  frankness 
and  generosity  with  which  that  avowal  was  made,  the  idea  of 
anv  other  interpretation  is  not  only  untenable,  but  palpably  ridi- 
culous and  absurd. 

This,  then,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  case  for  Mr  Clerk : 

-And  if  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  be  unimpeachable,  neither 

of  the  other  competitors  can  have  any  case.    With  regard  to 

Lord  Rodney,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said.     Ho,  it 
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vnA  be  observed,  speaking  tbroiigh  the  moixfbs  of  So  many  bo- 
Bearable  friends,  is  the  chief  witness  for  Mr  Clerk ;  and  honooFB 
himself  almost  as  much  as  his  instructor,  by  the  noble  frsmkneas 
and  generosity  of  his  testimony*  Not  a  scrap  of  writing,  or  a 
remembered  word  of  his,  has  yet  been  produced  to  the  pnblie, 
to  impeach  that  testimony  of  inconsistency  or  variation.  Lord 
Rodney,  in  short,  not  only  never  claimed  this  discovery  for  him- 
self, but  uniformly,  promptly,  and  vehemently,  ascribed  it  to  Mr 
Clerk  exclusively. 

But  if  this  be  so,  what  case  can  there  be  for  Sir  Charles  Doa- 
glas? — for  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  who  never  claimed  the  discovery 
for  himself,  but  only  for  his  chief,  who  has  disclaimed  it  ? — ^for  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  to  whom  the  personal  communications  of  Mr 
Clerk  are  brought  home  much  more  directly  than  to  Lord  Rod- 
ney ;  and  to  whom,  at  all  events,  that  discovery  could  not  have 
been  unknown,  if  any  part  of  the  evidence  fastening  down  the 
knowledge  on  Lord  Rodney  is  allowed  to  be  true  ?  If  Lord  Mel- 
ville is  to  be  believed,  when  he  says  that  the  admiral  was  fully 
aware  of  that  discovery  before  he  sailed  in  January  1783,  and  was 
resolved  to  put  it  to  the  test  on  the  first  opportunity — if  Mr 
Cumberland  is  to  be  believed,  when  he  makes  a  statement  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  effect — if  General  Ross,  and  Mr  Fordyce,  and 
Lord  Cranstoun  are  to  be  believed,  when  they  say  that  he  ex- 
pressly stated  to  them  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  success  on 
that  great  day  to  his  previous  knowledge  of  Mr  Clerk's  demon- 
strations— is  it  to  be  imagined,  yJr^,  that  he  should  not  commu- 
nicate this  resolution,  of  which  he  spoke  openly  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville, and  to  all  the  guests  at  the  table  of  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, to  his  confidential  and  trusted  friend  and  hourly  advi- 
ser. Sir  Charles  Douglas,  the  captain  of  his  fleet,  and  his  ne- 
cessary coadjutor  in  the  execution  of  the  projected  manoeuvre  ? 
and,  secondy  that  he  should  be  startled  and  offended,  when  this 
adviser,  having  suddenly  discovered  for  himself  that  numoeuvre, 
BO  long  meditated  and  suppressed  in  the  bosom  of  his  com- 
mander, (for  that  is  the  Douglas  hypothesis,)  earnestly  urged 
him  to  adopt  it,  and  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  over- 
coming his  reluctance  to  it,  as  a  new  and  hazardous  experiment  ? 
The  supposition  is  palpably  monstrous ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
entirely  excluded^  if  faith  is  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Cranstoun,  who  reported  to  his  cousin,  on  the  very  day  he 
reached  England  with  the  news  of  the  victory,  not  only  that 
Sir  Charles  Douglas  had  first  learned  the  manoeuvre  in  conver- 
sation with  Mr  Clerk,  a  considerable  time  before,  but  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  action,  ^  it  had  been  repeatedlv  the  subject  of  con- 
^  versation  and  discussion  at  the  admiral  s  table  on  board  the 
*  Formidable/  ^        , 
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We  will  not  repeat  here  wliat  we  have  already  stated,  as  to 
the  miraeuloits  comeideBee  wbieh  must  have  occurred,  if  either 
Sir  Charles  Douglas  or  Us  admiral  had  escaped  Mr  Clerk's  per- 
tinacious attempts  to  imbue  them  with  his  doctrine  in  1780, 
and  yet  had,  alone  of  all  mortals,  spontaneously  come  to  an  in* 
tuitive  knowledge  of  it  in  April  1782,  and  also  attained  on  the  in- 
stant such  an  unlimited  confidence  in  it,  without  time  or  means 
for  calculation,  or  deliberation  of  any  kbid,  as  to  have  ventured 
at  o&ce  to  put  it  in  execution,  under  the  tremendous  responsibility 
which  such  acting  inferred.  All  these  considerations  not  only  ap- 
ply as  strongly  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas  as  to  Lord  Rodney ;  but 
apply  to  him  with  an  incalculable  addition  of  force,  if  his  case  is 
to  be  separated  from  that  of  the  admiral,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr  Clerk's  discovery  on  the  morning  of 
that  day,  while  it  is  conceded,  as  perforce  it  now  must  be,  that 
it  was  known  at  that  time  to  his  commander.     Such  a  supposi- 
tion, indeed,  is  so  full  of  extravagance  and  absolute  absurdity, 
that  we  are  persuaded  that  even  Sir  Howard  Douglas  will  not 
adopt  it.     If  Sir  Charles  Douglas  was  ignorant  of  the  discovery 
till  it  flashed  upon  his  own  mind  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  we  take  it,  to  assume,  that  Sir  George 
Rodney  was  equally  ignorant  of  it — and  the  case  of  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  indeed,  is,  as  we  understand  it,  that  it  was  from  him, 
and  in  that  critical  moment,  that  his  commander  first  received 
the  conception.     If  this  be  so,  however,  then  all  the  evidence 
that  goes  to  show  that  Rodney  was  previously  aware  of  it,  and 
well  knew  by  whom  it  had  been  invented,  is  evidence  directly 
conclusive  against  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  and  applicable  to  him, 
indeed,  with  infinitely  greater  force.     But  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  that  evidence  we  should  now  think  it  superfluous  to  say  any 
thbg. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  prepared  to  say  to  that 
great  mass  of  evidence,  which  Sir  Howard  Douglas  has  so  indus- 
triously collected,  and  beyond  all  dispute  from  the  highest  and 
most  honourable  sources,  to  show  that  the  ideaof  breaking  the  line 
did  seem  to  be  suddenly  taken  up  on  that  memorable  12th  of  April 
— that,  after  ranging  for  a  considerable  time  along  the  enemy's 
line,  on  the  old  system  of  tactics.  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  on  per- 
ceiving a  small  shift  of  the  "vrind,  and  a  casual  opening  of  more 
than  usual  extent  in  the  hostile  array,  did  suddenly  and  eagerly 
suggest  to  the  admiral,  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  lead  through  the  enemy's  line  mth  his  own  ship 
— ^that  the  admiral  was  at  first  unwilling  to  hazard  the  experi- 
ment—that  a  sort  of  altercation  ensued,  during  which  contradic- 
tory orders  were  given  to  the  man  at  the  helm  by  those  two  gal- 
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lant  officers — and  that  Sir  George  at  last  gave  way  to  the  noble 
urgency  and  apparent  confidence  of  bis  captain — and  tbat  tke 
decisive  measure  was,  tberenpon,  for  tbe  first  time  adopted,  with 
the  success  of  wbich  every  one  is  aware — What,  it  may  be 
asked,  do  we  say  to  this  evidence  ?  and  to  tbe  great  body  of  rela- 
tive testimony,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  and  impression 
of  those  who  witnessed  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  of  hie  bro- 
tber  officers,  both  in  the  flag-ship  and  throughout  the  fleet,  that 
this  brilliant  idea  bad  occurred  at  tbe  time  to  the  gallant  captain, 
and  that  the  merit  of  the  original  suggestion  rested  entirely  with, 
him? 

These,  we  admit,  are  fair  and  natural  questions — and  we  are 
bound  fairly  and  directly  to  answer  them.  We  must  distinguish, 
however,  between  what  is  properly  evidence^  and  what  is  mere 
inference  or  opinion — ^between  facts  which  the  witnesses  saw  or 
heard,  and  impressions  or  conclusions  derived  from  those  facts* 
With  the  latter  it  is  our  province  to  deal — upon  a  much  fuller 
and  more  complete  view  of  the  facts  than  was  before  those  wit- 
nesses— though,  as  to  the  former  their  authority  must  be  para- 
mount We  say,  then,  in  reference  to  this  ereat  body  of  evidence, 
notj  as  our  brother  of  the  Quarterly  has  said,  that  it  relates  to  very 
ancient  transactions,  and  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  mouths  of 
persons  who  were  of  very  tender  age  at  the  time — that  it  involves 
some  contradictions,  and  many  great  improbabilities^  and  is,  ou 
the  whole,  very  little  to  be  relied  on,  and,  in  fact,  not  to  be 
believed.  We  never,  we  confess,  saw  any  reason  for  such  scep- 
ticism; and  are  of  opinion,  after  considering  the  farther  evi- 
dence produced  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas  in  his  Additumal  State" 
tnentj  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  case*  We  an- 
swer then,  directly  and  plainly,  that  we  give  entire  and  implicit 
faith  to  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  facts 
actually  observed;  and  perfectly  believe  every  thing  to  have 
happened  as  the  witnesses  describe  it,  and  as  the  preceding 
summary  of  their  testimony  imports.  But  we  are  humbly  of 
opinion,  that  this  does  not  in  the  least  touch  the  question  at 
issue,  nor  bear  at  all  upon  the  only  matter  now  properly  under 
discussion. 

That  question  is,  whether  Mr  Clerk's  admitted  discovery  had 
been  communicated  to  Sir  Charles  or  Lord  Rodney  before  the 
action  of  12th  April,  and  was,  in  fact,  what  suggested  to  them 
the  manoeuvre  they  then  adopted  ?  But  the  evidence  in  ques- 
tion plainly  refers,  not  to  the  fact  of  their  previous  knowledge 
of  that  manoeuvre,  but  to  the  question,  which  of  them  first  con- 
ceived that  the  time  and  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify 
them  in  then  carrying  it  into  operation — or  which  had,  in  those 
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drcamatancefl,  first  acqmred  sacb  confidence  in  i\m  practicability, 
as  to  be  willing,  without  fartber  consideration,  to  yentnre  on 
its  ttEecution.  Oar  tbeory  of  the  matter,  in  short,  is  shortly  this : 
Both  those  braye  and  skilfol  officers  had  learned  this  manoenvre 
from  Mr  Clerk — ^had  probably  studied  the  reasons  and  calcola- 
tions  upon  the  strength  o(  which  he  had  recommended  it— 
and  were  generally  impressed  with  a  favourable  notion  of  its 
Talue  and  importance.  But  still  it  was  a  new,  and  therefore 
necessarily  a  hazardous  experiment  Its  soundness  and  safety  had 
been  questiotied  by  many  practical  men  of  great  judgment  and 
courage.  Even  after  fully  studying  the  complete  work,  we  know 
that  Lord  Howe  said,  *  it  was  very  ingenious,  but,  for  his  part, 

*  when  he  met  the  enemy,  he  was  resolved  still  to  fight  them  in 
<  the  old  way/  Sir  Charles  Douglas  himself,  according  to  Mr 
Clerk's  report,  had  been  sceptical  as  to  one  {mrt  at  least  of  the 
system ;  and  tboogh  Rodney  had,  from  the  first,  a  more  sanguine 
and  favourable  view  of  it,  still  it  was  not  only  natural  bat  un- 
avoidable that  a  prudent  commander  should  hesitate  about  car^ 
rying  it  into  execution,  tmder  any  new  or  apparentiy  wtfaivourable 
circumtiances. 

Now  what  were  the  ciroumstances,  both  as  to  their  precise 
knowledge  of  the  manoeuvre  itself,  and  as  to  their  position  in 
relation  to  the  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  April,  1782  ? 
The  first  part  only  of  Mr  Clerk's  book  had  been  pablished  before 
their  sailing;  and  if  they  had  any  copy  of  it  to  study,  it  could 
only  be  of  that  part  But  this  treated  only  of  the  mode  of  at- 
tack from  the  windward  ;  and  although  the  principles  on  which 
the  pc^cy  of  breaking  the  line  depended,  applied  equally  to  a  po- 
rtion to  leeward,  still  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  position  present- 
ed difficulties  which  did  not  occur  in  the  other,  and  for  obvia- 
ting  which,  at  idl  events,'  the  plans  and  demonstrations  in  the 
book  affi>rded  no  specific  directions*  [It  is  also  very  material  to 
bear  in  mind,  that,  according  to  Mr  Clerk's  own  statement,  it 
was  chiefly  on  account  of  those  very  difficulties  that  Sir  Charles 
DoQglas  had  entertained  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  the  sys- 
tem, when  first  explained  to  him ;  and  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
its  adoption  in  a  fleet  to  leeward  must  have  been  peculiarly 
Btartling  and  suspicious  to  persons  accustomed  to  the  old  plan 
of  manoeuvring*     Mr  Playfair  has  distinctly  stated,  that  ^  the 

*  matter  which  Sir  Charles  Douglas  seemed  most  unwilling  to 
'  admit,  was  the  advantage  of  the  attack /rom  the  leeward ;  and  it 
^  was  indeed  the  thing  most  inconsistent  with  the  instructions 
'  given  to  all  admirals/ 

Now  the  French  fleet,  when  first  descried  in  the  morning  of 
the  12th  April,  was  to  the  windward*    How  near  the  wind  they 
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were  Sfuliiig)  wlieii  approached  by  the  English,  does  not  appear 
from  any  documents  now  before  us;  but  it  is  plain  that  they 
might  be  so  placed  or  trimmed  with  regard  to  it,  as  to  make 
the  operation  of  bearing  ap  from  the  leeward,  so  as  to  cnt  or 
cross  their  line,  not  only  very  difficult,  but  absolutely  impraoti- 
eablo — more  especially  if  they  were  so  close  to  each  oth<sr  as 
to  enable  them  to  bring  several  ships  to  bear  against  the  a»- 
sault,  if  conducted  with  the  slowness  and  awkwardness  una- 
voidable in  such  a  position.  If  the  enemy's  line,  being  to  the 
windward,  was  also  close  hauled  to  the  wind,  it  seems  obvious 
that  a  fleet  to  leeward  must  entirely  lose  way  in  attempting 
to  pass  through  them,  or  could  only  gain  such  way  by  a  <M>m- 
plex  manoeuvre.  That  some  such  difficulties  did  occnr  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  encounter  is  not  only  probable  in  itself,  but 
seems  to  be  proved,  by  the  very  witnesses  adduced  by  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  to  prove  the  details  of  the  operation  as  ulti- 
mately accomplished ;  for  the  result  of  that  testimony  is,  that 
Sir  Charles  Douglas,  observing  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
jftrst  a  little  shift  of  the  wind,  which  enabled  his  ship  to  bear  up 
considerably  better  than  before;  and,  second,  a  considerably  larger 
interval  left  between  the  two  ships  of  the  enemy  then  nearly 
on  his  bow,  was  instantly  struck  with  the  possibility  of  now  ex- 
ecuting, without  any  very  great  difficulty  or  hazard,  that  ma* 
noeuvre,  for  which  we  take  leave  to  suppose  that  both  he  and 
his  admiral  were,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  suffi- 
ciently prepared ;  and,  with  the  zeal  and  enterprise  for  which  he 
was  so  honourably  distinguished,  lost  not  an  instant  in  urging 
the  suggestion  on  his  commander,  and  intreating  that  the  golden 
opportunity  which  had  presented  itself  should  not  be  lost.  That 
the  admiral  should  not  be  instantly  converted  by  this  sudden  ap- 
peal of  his  brave  and  energetic  captain,  is  no  more  an  impeach- 
ment of  his  spirit  or  genius,  than  it  is  a  ground  for  surmising 
that  he  had  never  before  heard  of  the  project  of  cutting  the  ene- 
my's line,  or  was  not  aware  of  any  of  its  advantages.  If  that  had 
truly  been  the  case, — ^if,  up  to  that  moment,  he  had  never  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  such  a  manoeuvre,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to.  sav,  that  he  would  have  acted  with  a  most  blameable  and  cri- 
minal rashness,  if,  without  leisure  for  thought  or  explanation 
of  any  kind,  he  had  yielded  at  all  io  the  impetuous  and  most 
questionable  suggestion  of  any  inferior  officer,  and  departed,  at 
a  moment  so  critical,  from  all  that  the  learning  and  experience 
of  his  life,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  profession,  told  him 
ought  to  be  inflexibly  adhered  to.  Instead  of  the  momentary 
hesitation,  the  dialogue  of  two  minutes,  that  is  recorded,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  tbatayifia/  and^  peremptory  rejection  would 
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instantly  bavci  fom  given  to  a  propotal, — ^Wbicli,  indeed,  under 
sQch  rireomstaneee,  no  sane  man  can  be  conceiTed  to  baye  made ; 
and  that  if  the  idea  of  breaking  the  line  had  not  been  already 
fiuniliar  to  both  parties,  the  one  would  never  have  ventured  to 
suggest,  nor  the  other  to  adopt  it. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  actually  placed^ 
however,  and  even  supposing  Rodney  to  have  been  previously 
the  most  favourable  of  the  two  to  the  experiment,  that  hesi- 
tation, it  seems  to  us,  can  be  easily  and  naturally  accounted 
for.     His  position  to  the  leeward,  the  closeness  of  the  eno- 
my's  order,  and  the  narrowness  and  scantiness  of  the  wind, 
had,  upon  our  supposition,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the 
idea  of  carrying  his  manoeuvre  into  effect  on  this  occamon; 
and  to  make  up  his  mind  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action  on  the 
old  system,  by  junning  up  along  their  line,  and  doing  all  the 
mischief  he  could  as  he  advanced  on  it.     In  this  course  he 
had  proceeded,  too,  for  a  considerable  space.     The  engagement 
had  been  going  on  for  several  hours— his  van  had  already  reach- 
ed far  on  the  hostile  line— the  signal  for  each  ship  engaging  an 
adversary  had  been  flying,  and  his  officers  gallantly  acting  up 
to  it.    When,  in  this  situation,  his  captain  suddenly  pointed  out 
to  him  the  sfaiA  in  the  wind,  and  the  opening  in  the  opposite  line, 
which  it  enabled  him  to  enter,  it  was  a  necessary  daty  for  him 
to  consider  at  least  for  an  instant ;  and  it  required  no  little  reso- 
lution, in  addiSjon  to  his  previous  canvidum  cftkt  advantages  of  the 
numoetwrey  generally,  to  determine  him,  so  soon  as  he  was  determi- 
ned, to  venture  on  its  instant  execution.    Not  only  was  he  still  to 
leeward,  and  consequently  exposed  to  unavoidable  impediments 
in  the  operation,  but  his  van  was  already  far  a-head  of  his  own 
slup— no  signals  had  been  flying  to  intimate  any  such  probable 
change  of  purpose — and,  in  fact,  no  design  had  been  formed,  nor 
any  concert  established,  for  following  up  the  hazardous  manoeuvre 
to  which  he  was  thus  suddenly  invited.     There  was  no  time  to 
consider  whether  the  point  at  which  he  was  about  to  break  the 
line  of  the  enemy  was  a  favourable  one  for  this  purpose,  or  what 
was  the  trim  and  condition  of  the  ships  by  which  he  could  still 
be  followed  in  the  attempt.    That  he  hesitated  for  an  instant 
before  adopting  the  bold  and  prompt  su^estion  of  his  captain, 
is  as  creditable,  therefore,'  to  his  prudence  and  judgment,  as  his 
then  giving  way  to  it  is  to  his  gallantry  and  confidence  in  his 
followers.     However  long  and  firmly  he  had  been  persuaded  of 
the  value  of  the  proposed  manoeuvre,  he  would  have  been  un- 
worthy of  the  place  he  held  if  he  had  not  so  hesitated.  But  if  he 
had  never  heaid  of  such  a  manoeuvre  before,  he  would  have  been 
hr  more  unworthy  of  that  place,  if  he  had  not  hesitated  a  great 
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*  deal  longer — ^if  he  had  not  peremptorily  rejected  it  with  disdaio. 
That  he  did  hesitate,  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  oircarastanoes 
in  which  he  was  placed — that  he  so  soon  got  over  that  heaita^ 
tion,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  sappositaon,  that  he  was  al- 
ready convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  manceavre,  and  anxiona 
io  carry  it  into  effect  whenever  it  was  at  all  feasible. 

That  this  was  truly  the  state  of  his  information  and  intentionsy 
is  established  not  only  by  all  the  evidence  to  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy referred,  and  which  admits  of  no  other  explanation,  but  by  a 
very  important  statement  made  by  one  of  the  witnesses  on  whom 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  mainly  relies.  We  refer  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  who,  in  his  Sekd  Medical  DissertaHanSf  (p.  75,)  has  sta- 
ted, that,  on  that  eventful  morning,  while  at  breakfast  in  the 
admiral's  cabin,  <  Lord  Cranstoun,  a  volunteer  captain  in  the 
'  ship,  remarked,  that  if  our  fleet  should  maintain  its  present 

<  relative  position,  steering  the  same  course,  chse  hauled  on  the 

*  opposite  tack  to  the  enemy,  we  muM  necessarily  pass  through 

<  their  lincj  in  running  along  and  closing  with  it  in  action.    The 

<  admiral  visibly  caught  the  ufeo,  and,  no  doubt,  decided  in  his 

<  own  mind,  at  that  moment,  to  attempt  a  manoeuvre  hitherto 

*  unpractised  in  naval  tactics.'  This  alone  would  be  conclusive 
against  the  idea,  that  no  one  had  ever  contemplated  such  an 
operation,  till  its  instant  execution  was  urged  on  the  admiral  by 
Sir  Charles  Douglas,  or  that  his  hesitation  and  temporary  reluc- 
tance was  owing  to  the  entire  novelty  of  such  a  su^;e6tion.  But 
when  the  fact  is  taken  into  view,  along  with  the  said  Lord 
Cranstoun's  distinct  testimony,  not  only  that  Mr  Clerk  had  been 
always  acknowledged  as  the  instructor  both  of  Sir  Charles  and 
of  the  admiral  upon  the  subject,  but  that  his  manoeuvre  had 
been  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  at  his  table  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  voyage,  tiie  utter  absurdity  of  such  a  notion  becomes 
manifest ;  as  well  as  that  the  subsequent  altercation  between  the 
captain  and  his  chief  was  not  about  the  safety  or  practicability 
of  the  manoeuvre  generally,  but  only  as  to  its  safety  or  fitness  at 
the  moment,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  then  pro- 
posed to  perform  it.  There  is  no  other  supposition,  we  humbly 
submit,  that  is  reconcilable  either  with  the  whole  body  of  the  evi- 
dence, or  with  probability  and  common  sense.  Sir  Charles 
Douglas  is  entitled,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  merit,  and  it  is 
probably  a  great  merit,  of  having  so  rapidly  seized  the  moment 
when  this  great  manoeuvre  first  became  practicable,  and  so  boldly 

Eressed  it  on  his  commander,  and  overcome  by  his  persevering, 
ut  not  undutiful,  urgency,  the  reluctance  with  which  the  pro- 
posal was  at  first  received :  And  the  admiral  is  entitled,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  praise  of  promptly  adopting  this  bold  sugges- 
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tioDy  and  carrying  it,  at  all  hazards,  into  brave  effect«-magnani« 
moosly  regardless,  not  only  of  the  responsibility  he  was  thus  in- 
curring, but  of  the  little  mortification  of  not  being  the  first  to 
propose  that,  for  which,  he  must  have  known,  he  was  alone  to 
answer.  But  to  infer,  from  these  great  and  undeniable  merits, 
that  one  or  other  ot  these  galJant  officers  must  therefore  have 
been  the  original  inventor  of  what  they  thus  concurred  to  exe* 
cute,  or  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  history  of  their  heroic 
altercation,  which  goes  in  the  least  to  discredit  the  irrefragable 
evidence  by  which  that  honour  has  been  settled  on  another,  does 
appear  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  unaccountable 
perversions  of  a  very  plain  story,  with  which  it  has  ever  been 
oar  fortune  to  meet. 

This  disposes,  we  think,  of  all  the  evidence  brought  forward 
by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  matters  of  fact 
established  by  that  evidence.     We  perfectly  believe  all  the  wit« 
nesses  he  has  produced,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  facts  being  as 
they  represent  them.    But  we  must  also  be  permitted  to  believe 
Lord  Cranstoun,  Lord  Melville,  General  Ross,  and  the  other 
witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  in* 
ference  which  Sir  Howard  would  draw  from  the  facts  so  esta- 
blished. We  reject  that  inference,  therefore,  while  we  admit  the 
facts ;  and  we  conceive,  that,  so  far  from  doing  any  violence  to 
probability  in  so  doing,  this  is  the  only  conclusion  which  any 
impartial  person  would  draw  from  the  statement,  even  if  it  were 
not  necessary  to  avoid  the  most  glaring,  and  otherwise  unac- 
countable contradictions.     The  facts  are,  that  Sir  Charles  Dou- 
glas suddenly  urged  his  commander  to  change  his  order  of  battle, 
and  take  the  opportunity  afi^orded  by  the  wind,  and  the  opening 
in  the  enemy's  line,  tocharge  through  it;  and  that  after  some  hesi- 
tation, the  admiral  complied.    The  inference  is,  that  up  to  that  in* 
slant,  neither  captain  nor  admiral  had  ever  contemplated  the  ma- 
nceavre  of  so  charging  through  the  line,  and  especially  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  manoeuvre  from  or  through  Mr  Clerk.     If  there 
had  been  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  say  that  the  facts  would 
not  warrant  such  an  inference,  but  the  reverse ;  since  on  any- 
other  supposition,  both  officers  would  have  been  chargeable  with  the 
most  blameable  presumption  and  rashness — ^but  that  it  is  nothing 
less  than  absurd  to  contend  for  such  an  inference  from  these 
facts,  when  there  is  redundant  and  overwhelming  evidence  that 
they  had  both  known  the  manoeuvre  months,  if  not  years,  before ; 
^d  had,  in  fact,  been  talking  of  it  that  very  morning.   The  al- 
tercation was  about  \\»  feasibility  at  that  particular  moment;  and 
neither  was,  nor  could  be,  about  any  thing  else. 
As  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  relates  to  the  opinion  or 
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impression  of  the  spectators,  or  the  fleet  in  genera],  that  the 
idea  of  the  manoeuvre  had  been  conceived  at  the  very  moment 
of  its  execution,  we  suppose  it  will  not  be  thought  necessary  for 
us  to  say  any  thing.     Without  making  much  allowance  for  pro- 
fessional pride  and  partiality,  we  may  admit  that  this  was  a  nata« 
ral  enough  impression  among  the  midshipmen,  or  officers^  whoae 
duty  it  was  to  know  nobody  greater  or  wiser  than  their  gallant 
admiral,  and  his  captain  of  the  fleet, — who  had  never  heard  of 
Mr  Clerk  or  his  demonstrations,  and  above  all,  who  had  not  beea 
informed, — as  we  now  are^ — that  this  admiral  and  captain  had 
been  studying  Mr  Clerk's  plans  and  directions  for  this  very 
manoeuvre,  both  before  they  left  England,  and  since  they  had 
been  at  sea, — that  neither  of  them  ever  claimed  the  discovery  as 
hisown, — and  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  (and  we  hope  and  believe 
both,)  had  always  acknowledged  that  all  their  knowledge  of  it 
was  derived  from  Clerk's  information,  and  that  they  were  but 
the  executors  of  his  invention.     We  have  nothing  to  say,  there- 
fore, either  of  Captain  Dashwood's  graphic  and  eloquent  account 
of  the  deep  thought  and  intense  meditation  in  which  Sir  Charles 
Douglas  appeared  absorbed,  immediately  before  he  made  his  bold 
proposition  to  the  admiral,  or  to  the  more  sober  description  of 
the  other  witnesses  of  the  scene,  who  concur  in  his  impression^ 
that  the  conception  originated  in  that  moment  of  visible  inspira- 
tion,  and  that  no  dull  civilian  had  any  thing  to  do  with  its  ge- 
neration.    JVe  know  now  what  the  civilian  had  to  do  with  it ; 
and  have  nothing  to  say  to  these  opinions  or  impressions,  but 
that  they  prove  nothing  as  to  the  fact,  and  are  now,  at  least,  ae 
plainly  erroneous,  as  they  were  at  the  time,  we  have  no  doubt, 
honest,  natural,  and  magnanimous.     If  a  man  of  known  talents 
recites  a  beautiful  copy  of  verses,  with  an  air  of  inspiration  and 
deep  feeling,  it  may  be  very  natural  for  his  friends  and  admirers, 
to  whom  they  are  quite  new,  to  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
they  are  his  own  composition, — more  especially,  if  they  bear 
some  reference  to  his  own  situation  and  feelings,  and  if  he  rises 
from  a  long  reverie  to  recite  them.     But  of  what  consequence 
is  this  conviction,  or  any  detail  of  the  circumstances  on  which  it 
was  founded,  after  it  is  proved  that  the  said  verses  had  been 
printed  in  a  book  with  another  man's  name,  half  a  year  before, 
and  that  the  inspired  reciter  had  a  copy  of  that  book  in  his 

Jocket,  and  had  been  reading  and  praising  it  that  morning  in 
is  chamber  ? 

The  whole  extrinsic  evidence  relied  on  by  Sir  Howard  Dou- 
glas being  thus  disposed  of,  nothing  remains  but  to  consider  that 
which  he  has  brought  forward  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Charles 
Douglas  himselft    And  this^  we  must  confess,  is  a  very  awk^ 
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ward,  and  eyen  digtreMing  part  of  our  task.    We  Itave  the 
greatest  possible  respect  for  the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  DoDglas. 
A  braver,  purer,  more  high-minded  and  honourable  man,  we 
believe,  never  existed.   We  are  proud  of  him  as  a  countryman ; 
and  can  perfectly  understand  that  Sir  Howard,  who  is  generally 
underatood  to  have  inherited  his  character,  should  be  proud  of 
him  as  a  father.     We  think  he  has  done  right,  too^  in  vindica- 
ting his  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the  immediate  adviser  of 
tbe  grand  operation  of  the  12th  of  Amril ;  and  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  he  has  triumphantly  established  that  point,  and  completely 
put  down,  in  his  additional  statement,  the  cavils  of  the  Quar- 
terly reviewer  on  the  subject     We  even  think  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  assume,  that  but  for  bis  father's  promptitude,  energy, 
and  decision,  the  line  probably  would  not  have  been  broken,  nor 
the  decisive  victory  guned  that  day ;  and  we  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  that  distinguished  officer,  and  that  great  service, 
were  unduly  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  thanks  and  ho- 
nours on  the  occasion,  and  that  it  was  fitting,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  for  his  son  to  reclaim  for  him  from  the  public  the 
honours  that  had  been  bo  long  withheld.    But  when  we  come 
to  the  question  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned  on  this  occa- 
sion,— the  question  whether  he,  or  his  admiral,  (for  there  can  be 
no  distinction,)  had  been  previously  instructed  in  this  manoeu- 
vre, by  means  of  Mr  Clerk's  communications,  we  cannot  but  feel 
very  painfully,  that  Sir  Charles  Douglas  has  been  placed  by  the 
statements  or  disclosures  of  his  son  in  a  very  awkward  and  em- 
barrassing predicament.     What  predicament,  indeed,  can  be 
more  awkward,  than  for  a  man,  dead  or  alive,  to  have  nothing 
but  his  own  averment  in  his  own  favour,  to  oppose  to  the  direct 
tesUmony  of  many  honourable  and  disinterested  persons,  and  to 
a  body  of  circumstantial  evidence,  if  possible,  still  more  conclu- 
sive? or  if  any  thing  can  aggravate  tne  awkwardness  of  such  a 
position,  it  must  be,  that  this  testimonv  of  the  ^arty  in  his  own 
behalf,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  uniform ;  and  that 
the  averment  ultimately  maintained  by  his  advocates,  is- not  con- 
sistent with  part  of  that  testimony.     This,  however,  we  are  com-> 
pelled  to  say,  is  the  predicament  in  which  Sir  Charles  Douglas 
appears  to  us  now  to  stand.    We  have  not  the  least  idea  that  he 
could  ever  aver  any  thing  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true, — but 
that  there  are  contradictions  between  the  testimony  we  have  al- 
ready considered,  and  the  averments  ascribed  to  him  by  his  son, 
18  unfortunately  indisputable ;  and  though  we  think  we  see  how 
they  may  be  in  some  measure  reconciled,  we  cannot  but  feel  the 
discrepancy  to  be  distressing,  and  cannot  but  observe,  that,  if 
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any  irreconcirable'difficalty  remuns,  the  neutral  evidence 
be  preferred. 

'  We  have  seen  the  evidence  by  which  Lord  Rodney's  know- 
ledge of  Clerk's  discovery,  and  his  sense  of  its  value,  before  be 
left  England  is  established,  and  the  tenor  of  his  uniform  a<s- 
knowledgments.  All  this,  however,  it  is  a  pai't  of  Sir  Howard's 
case  to  discredit  or  deny.  He  says  distinctly,  at  pages  29  and 
30  of  his  original  statement,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  admi* 
ral  should  have  had  any  such  information,  and  not  have  com- 
municated it  to  his  captain,  in  the  many  anxious  and  confidential 
consultations  they  had,  as  to  the  impending  conflict;  and  be  addn, 
as  we  understand,  on  the  express  authority  of  Sir  Charles  himself, 
(p.  34,)  that  the  admiral  had  never  in  the  remotest  degree  alluded 
to  such  a  communication.  This  alone  raises  a  question  of  great 
and  grievous  perplexity.  But  it  is  nothing  to  what  remains  be- 
hind. Mr  Clerk  has  stated  distinctly,  through  the  mouth  of 
Mr  Playfair,  that  he  had  various  meetings  with  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  before  he  sailed  with  Lord  Rodney,  at  which  his  whole 
system  was  discussed;  and  he  has  mentioned  some  of  the 
points  on  which  Sir  Charles  was  hard  to  be  persuaded.  He 
has  also  specified,  that  some  of  these  meetings .  were  by  ap- 
pointments made  through  the  late  Dr  Blair  of  Westminster, 
and  that  three  gentlemen  of  the  family  of  Adam,  including  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  were  present  at  one  of  them* 
The  Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  the  only  survivor  of  the  party, 
bears  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  and  says 
he  distinctly  recollects  such  a  meeting^  when  the  naval  tactics  were 
fully  discussed.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Lord  Cranstoun  is  re- 
ported by  his  cousin  to  have  stated  to  him,  the  very  day  of  hia 
arrival  with  the  despatches,  that  the  great  manceuvre  of  the 
day  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  explanations  made  by  Mr 
Clerk  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  whom  he  had  met  in  London 
some  time  before,  and  that  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  admiral's  table  during  the  voyage.  Yet  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  has  now  referred  to  a  letter  of  the  deceased 
Sir  Charles,  dated  from  St  Lucie  in  March  1T83,  in  which  it 
appears  that,  in  answer  to  some  communication  of  such  a  claim 
having  been  set  up  by  Mr  Clerk,  he  stated,  ^  that  the  whole 
^  story  was  so  far-fetched,  improbable,  and  groundlessy  as  not  to 

<  deserve  a  serious  refutation;'  and  added,  that  <  he  did  not  re- 

<  member  any,  even  the  faintest,  trace  of  any  such  conversation 
^  or  communication  as  Mr  Clerk  had  been  understood  to  refer 
<to!' 

What  is  to  be  said  of  this  ?    A  complete  or  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, we  fear,  is  impossible.    But  we  have  one  or  two  re* 
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marks  to  offer.  1.  It  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  tbis  letter 
of  Sir  Charles  Dooglas  was  not  communicated  at  the  time,  or 
at  least  during  the  life  of  Mr  Clerk,  to  him  or  bis  friends ;  when 
an  appeal  to  many  living  witnesses  might  have  been  made,  by 
which  all  misrecoUection  must  have  been  dispelled.  In  point  of 
fact)  it  was  never  heard  ot^  till  those  extracts  from  it  were  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Howard,  in  1829.  2.  We  wish  very  much  to  see 
the  whole  letter;  for  even  from  what  is  given  of  it  by  Sir  How- 
ard, we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  it  will  not  appear  that,  while  it 
disclaims  anv  obligation  to  Mr  Clerk  for  the  brilliant  manoeuvre 
in  question,  it  equally  renounces  any  claim  for  the  gallant  writei 
himself*  to  the  merit  of  that  discovery ;  and,  in  the  very  face  ot 
what  Sir  Howard  now  contends  for,  gives  the  whole  credits 
both  of  conceiving  and  executing  that  manoeuvre,  to  Sir  George 
Rodney  alone.  In  one  of  the  extracts  now  printed  by  Sir  How- 
ard, Sir  Charles  Douglas  states,  ^  that  in  being  so  near  his  Com- 

*  mander-in-chief,  he  had  a  far  mare  experienced  instructor^  to 
^  guide  and  direct  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty^  than  the  author 
^  alluded  to ;  and  so  entirely  positive  was  he  that  he  had  never 

*  spoken  on  such  matters  with  any  civilian  of  the  name,  that 
'  he  took  the  person  to  whom  allusion  had  been  made  to  be  a 
^  Lieutenant  Clark  in  the  na^v.'  And  he  then  <  instracts  his 
'correspondent,  that  inasmuch  as  he  is  mentioned  or  alluded 
'  to,  the  subject  should  be  treated  as  a  production  offensive  to 
'  himself,  and  as  highly  infurious  to  the  person  who  commanded 
'  m  chief  on  that  celebrated  day ;  and  who  certainly  did  not 
'  itand  in  need  of  any  instruction  derived,  or  that  could  be  de- 

*  rived,  from  Lieutenant  Clark,  or  any  other  person  that  he  knew 
'  of.'  These  expressions,  we  humbly  conceive,  are  not  equivo- 
cal; and  as  plainly  disclaim  any  share  of  the  honour  for  him- 
self, as  they  refuse  it  to  Mr  Clerk.  In  the  first  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  established  by  Sir  Howard,  that  they  give  an 
erroneous  and  incorrect  view  of  the  fact ;  and  why,  therefore, 
may  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  do  so  in  the  other  also?  If 
Sir  Charles  Douglas's  deference  and  devotion  to  his  admiral, 
was  such,  as  to  make  him  relinquiih  his  own  just  claims^  for  his 
glory,  is  it  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  might  not  be  more 
Berapulotts  in  sacrificing  the  equally  just  claims  of  a  stranger  ? 
And, 

3.  This  we  humbly  apprehend  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  enigma 
and  contradiction  we  are  discussing.  It  clearly  appears,  from 
the  publications  of  Sir  Howard,  that  his  gallant  father  had  in  fact 
a  very  exaggerated  and  romantic  notion  of  what  was  due  from 
an  inferior  officer  to  a  Commander-in-chief;  and  carried  his 
ideas  of  passive  obedience  and  unbounded  self-sacrifice  to  a 
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length,  which,  we  confeati  k  to  our  coder  nnderetuidisgs,  nei* 
ther  very  intelligible,  nor  altogether  reconcilable  with  propriety. 
It  would  never  have  oocnrred  to  us,  therefore,  to  sormiM  Hmt 
such  a  eolation  of  the  difficulty  should  be  adrated.  But  since  it 
is  put  upon  usy  and  suggested  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  refuse  to  adopt  it  The  following  is^^the 
passage  to  which  we  principally  alluae. 
<  My  father  nerer  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  claim  more  than  Sir 

<  George  Rodney  had  pablidy  giren  him.     There  are  some  very  high* 

<  principled,  professional  sentiments  beautifully  and  strongly  expressed  in 

<  seyeral  of  my  father's  letters,  severely  reprobating  all  assump&onsy  toAa- 

*  ther  vain  or  just,  of  persons  claimani  t^crtdU,  which,  if  not  qfficiaify 

<  reported  or  acknowledged  by  the  Chief,  should  be  deemed  by  the  public 

*  to  be  derogatory  to  his  honour;  and  diere  are  many  persons  still  liTiug 

*  who  remember  well  the  delicacy  with  which  my  father  wared  this  sub« 

*  ject,  when  pressed  or  complimented  upon  the  question/ 

Now,  really,  if  a  person  has  made  it  a  principle  to  wave  or 
dissemble  his  awn  just  claims  to  a  credit  which  he  knows  to  be- 
long to  him,  for  fear  the  fflory  of  his  Chitfmaj  be  tarnished  by 
their  assertion,  he  certainly  is  not  the  person  by  whom  the  juat 
claims  of  a  third  party — a  civilian  especially,  and  a  stranger— > 
are  most  likely  to  be  acknowledged,  to  the  effect  of  discre^ting 
not  only  the  chief,  but  the  service  and  profession  in  general:  And, 
if  the  single  testimony  of  such  a  person,  against  these  claims, 
should  happen  to  be  diametrically  opposed  bv  the  concurring  evi- 
dence of  three  or  four  individuals  of  equal  worth  and  honour, 
who  had  no  such  peculiar  notions,  there  could  be  little  hesitation, 
we  think,  as  to  which  should  be  allowed  to  prevaiL 

But  it  is  not  even  from  such  a  passage  as  this,  that  the  reader 
will  obtain  a  just  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  Sir  Charles  Dou- 
glas practically  carried  this  deferential  and  heroic  dissimulation. 
The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  Lord  Rod- 
ney, very  naturally  and  exultingly  referred  to  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  on  the  subject  of  the  manoeuvre 
in  question : — 

<  My  friend  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  captain  of  the  fleet,  confessed  to  me 
that  he  himself  had  been  adverse  to  the  ejqi>eriment,  and  in  diBCussing  it 
with  the  admiral  had  stated  his  objections  ;  to  these  he  got  no  other  an- 
swer but  that  "  his  counsel  was  not  called  for ;  he  required  obedience  only, 
he  did  not  want  advice." — This  anecdote,  correctly  as  I  relate  it,  I  had 
from  that  gallant  officer,  untimely  lost  to  his  country,  whose  candour 
scorned  to  rob  his  admiral  of  one  leaf  of  his  laureb,  and  who,  disclaiming 
all  share  in  the  manoeuvre,-— nay,  confessing  he  had  objected  to  it,  did  in 
the  most  pointed  and  decided  terms,  again  and  again,  repeat  his  honour- 
able attestations  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  his  commanding  officer  on 
that  memorable  day.' 
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In  the  interval  between  the  pnblioation  of  thoee  Memoirs  and 
of  the  Supplement,  it  is  probaUe  that  the  aocoracy  of  this  state* 
ment  had  been,  in  some  way,  called  in  question ;  unce  in  that 
Supplement  we  find  the  following  very  positive  repetition  of  it:^- 

<  My  friend  Sir  Charles  Donglas,  upon  hia  retam  to  Enfflandy  told  me, 
that  the  merit  of  cnttiog  tbe  French  line  rested  entirely  with  bis  admiral, 
and  that  his  otan  opinion  even  went  again^  it  In  my  assertion  of  this 
facty  lam  strictly  correct.* 

Now  this  is  certainly  a  very  strong  statement ;  and,  considering 
the  honourable  character  of  Mr  Cumberland,  must  have  appeared 
not  a  little  embarrassing  to  Sir  Howard.  It  is  noticed  accord- 
ingly in  his  Additional  Statementj-^and  how  is  it  that  he  deals 
"nrith  it  ?  We  cannot  venture  to  answer  the  question  otherwise 
than  in  his  own  words.    They  are, 

*  With  respect  to  what  is  stated  in  Mr  Cnmberknd's  Memoirs,  I  was 
not  ignorant  of  that  work ;  and  the  anecdote  therein  related  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  adverted,  in  what  I  state,  at  page  37,  (^Preface 
N^aval  Gunnery,)  upon  the  subject  ofm^y  Fathers  delicacy  in  waving  the 
question,  when  pressed  or  complimented  verbally  tqxm  it.  As  there  was 
no  medium  course  between  actually  claiming  and  tacitly  disclaiming  the 
merity  this  anecdote  proves  nothing  more  than  I  have  already  mentioned  /' 

Now  this  we  confess  did  not  a  little  surprise  us,  even  after  the 
passage  in  the  original  Statement ;  as  we  certainly  were  not  pre- 
pared to  find  that  the  intimation  there  made  about  *  delicately  wa- 
^  Ting  the  subject  when  pressed,*  was  meant  to  extend  to  a  positive 
and  mrect  disclaimer  of  a  known  right,  and  an  equally  distinct  as- 
sertion of  it  in  behalf  of  another,  to  whom  it  was  known  no^  to  be- 
long. The  inference,  however,  from  the  circumstance  as  now  ex- 
plamed,  on  the  question  in  hand,  is  direct  and  conclusive.  If  Sir 
Charles  Douglas  thought  it  right  thus  to  give  up  all  his  own  rights 
to  his  admiral,  what  was  there  to  restrain  him  from  giving  up 
Mr  Clerk's  also  ?  If  he  could  thus,  deliberately,  and  in  imposing 
detail,  ascribe  his  own  suggestions  and  exploits  to  his  commander, 
and  that,  as  it  would  appear,  spontaneously,  and  when  no  one  was 
calling  the  admiral's  merits  or  glories  in  question, — ^is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  he  may  have  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  the 
merits  or  suggestions  of  another ;  especially  when  he  found  them 
put  forward  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  from  that  glorious  chief, 
and  his  whole  profession,  the  very  brightest  and  freshest  of  their 
laurels  ?  It  is  true,  that  in  the  sequel  of  the  passage  we  have  just 
quoted.  Sir  Howard  adds,  that  Mr  Cumberland  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  some  parts  of  his  statement,  and  that  he  appears  to 
have  confounded  the  admiral  with  his  captain.  But  what  we 
have  transcribed  is  his  leading  and  substantial  explanation  :  And 
we  are  in  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  whether  it  docs  no^  "  " 
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admit  ike  general  truth  of  Mr  Cumberland's  report,  and  his 
own  conviction  that  Sir  Charles  h&d  positively  disclaimed  hamag 
suggested  the  manoeuvre  in  question,  and  positive^  asserted  that 
it  had  originated  with  his  commander.  It  will  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  admission,  not  only 
that  Sir  Howard  Douglas  now  contends,  that  the  fact  was  pre- 
cisely the  reverse,  but  that  we  think  it  incontestably  proved  to  have 
been  so.  We  never  saw  any  reason  to  doubt  the  very  striking 
and  minute  testimony  of  Captain  Dashwood  upon  this  subject  ; 
but,  after  the  host  of  additional  witnesses  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Howard  in  his  Second  Statement,  we  think  it  perfectly  impossible 
that  any  one  should  have  a  doubt  on  the  subject  But  the  more 
certain  this  is,  the  more  startling  is  the  fact  of  Sir  Charles's  sin- 
gular disclamation ;  and  the  more  direct  and  instructive  the  analo* 
gy  between  that  disclamation  and  his  disavowal  of  any  knowledge 
of  Mr  Clerk's  previous  discovery.  Both  had  obviously  the  same 
motives  and  apology — and  both,  we  humbly  apprehend,  must 
now  be  ascribed  to  that  motive  exclusively.  That  motive  was 
plainly  stronger,  and  more  likely  to  operate,  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Clerk,  than  in  his  own  case ;  and  as  the  delusive  nature  of  the 
one  statement  is  now  not  only  admitted,  but  successfully  urged 
by  the  son  of  the  man  who  made  it,  we  trust  he  will  not  take 
it  amiss  that  we  should  allege  a  similar  inaccuracy  in  the  other 
— especially  as  we  too  refer  to  evidence,  not  less  conclusive, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  than  that  brought  forward  by  himself,  to 
prove  that  the  matter  could  not  really  have  been  as  his  father's 
extreme  zeal  for  his  superior  had,  in  both  instances,  led  him  to 
represent  it. 

We  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  quarrel  with  the  ca- 
pricious or  exaggerated  views  of  a  man  of  unquestionable  hon 
— upon  points,  especially,  that  touch  upon  the  esprit  de  corpsf^nr 
the  etiquette  of  a  noble  profession.  But  if  the  reckless  and  ex- 
cessive indulgence  of  those  views  interferes  with  the  just  rights 
of  others,  we  must  be  allowed  to  set  them  aside,  and  fearless- 
ly to  expose  the  fallacies  and  misconceptions  to  which  th^y 
must  otherwise  lead.  Wo  honour,  though  certainly  without 
fully  understanding  or  approving  it,  the  unbounded  zeal  and 
chivalrous  devotion  which  led  Sir  Charles  Douglas  to  sacrifice 
every  thing^  to  the  glory  of  his  gallant  commander :  But  as  we 
do  not  join  in  his  creed,  nor  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  his  idol, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  snatch  the  fame  of  our  distinguished 
countryman  from  the  altar  on  which  he  had  thrown  it,  with 
his  own, — and  to  decline  for  him  the  glory  of  a  martyrdom  to 
which  he  certainly  had  no  vocation. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  subject,  we  fear,  than  some 
of  our  readers  will  think  reasonable;  and  we  shall  detain  them 
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bat  with  one  word  more.    The  resnlt  of  the  whole  k,  that  (here 
is  not  one /ad  proved^  from  which  it  can  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  Sir  Charles  Donglaa  was  the  inventor  of  this  celebrated  ma^ 
Dceayre.     The  testimony  of  Lord  Rodney  is  uneqnivocally  and 
conclnnTely  hostile  to  his  claims :  But  by  far  Uie  worst  wit- 
ness against  them  is — ^himself  f    We  have  refused  to  take  his  own 
word  against  himself^  as  in  competition  with  his  commander— 
and  we  cannot  take  it,  therefore,  against  Mr  Clerk — against 
whom  it  is  only  given  with  a  view  to  such  a  competition*     He 
has  been  nnjnst  to  both,  through  deference  and  regard  for  the 
same  distinguished  individual ;  and  the  injustice  must  not  be 
parHaify  repaired.     We  cannot  allow  Sir  Howard  Douglas  to 
restore  his  father  against  the  sacrifices  he  made  of  h&  own 
fame  to  the  glory  of  his  commander,  without  insisting  on  a  simi- 
lar retribution  to  Mr  Clerk.     It  is  admitted  to  have  been  Sir 
Charles's  principle  and  practice,  to  discredit  any  interference, 
even  on  Just  grounds,  with  the  credit  assumed  by,  or  ascribed  to, 
his  Commander-in-chief;  and  it  will  be  particularly  observedy 
that  the  letter  from  St  Lucie,  which  is  as  yet  the  only  proof  of 
his  having  so  discredited  the  claims  of  Mr  Clerk,  is  confessedly 
written  to  answer  this  public  or  ostensible  purpose.    It  b  not  a 
private  note  or  memorandum,  made  for  the  purpose  of  record- 
ing the  true  state  of  a  recent  transaction,  or  a  spontaneous  ac- 
count of  it  transmitted  to  a  private  friend.     It  is  a  demi-official 
answer  to  a  claim,  which,  even  though  just^  we  now  know  he 
woold  have  thought  it  his  dut^  to  discredit,  even  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  own  glory ;  and  its  object  is  distinctly  spoken  out  in  the 
concluding  'instructions  to  his  correspondent,'  which  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  has  extracted — viz.  to  treat  the  claim  so  intimated  for 
Mr  Clerk  *  as  offensive  to  himself,  and  as  highly  injurious  to  the 
*  person  who  commanded  in  chief  on  that  celebrated  day.'   The 
object  and  motive  of  the  discredit  thrown  upon  these  claims  ia 
thus  openly  professed  in  the  body  of  the  letter  itself;  and  the 
case  of  Mr  Clerk,  therefore,  brought  unequivocally  within  that 
interdicted  sphere,  of  competition  with  the  sacred  rights  of  a 
commander-in-chief,  within  which,  in  his  estimation,  no  infe- 
rior person  was  entitled  to  maintain  any  claims,  whether  just  or 
unjust. 

Sir  Howard  intimates,  in  his  Additional  Statement,  that  though 
Sir  Charles  persisted  to  the  last  in  his  public  disclamation  of  any 
farther  merit  than  Lord  Rodney  had  publicly  ascribed  to  him,  he 
did  communicate  confidentially,  to  his  family  and  intimate  friends, 
bis  sense  of  having  had  less  than  justice  rendered  to  him  on  that 
occasion ;  and  even  insinuates,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  sudden- 
ly  cut  off  by  death,  be  would  probably  have  publicly  asserted 
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hi«  rights.  AU  tliifl  we  are  moet  willing  to  belieye ;  and  we  think 
nothing  more  probable  than  that  he  should  hare  at  last  repent- 
ed of  lus  extravagant  deroUon  to  his  admiral,  and  meditatcNl  the 
disclosure  of  those  truths  which  he  had  been  too  long  aoeeeeoiy 
in  suppressing,  but  which  Sir  Howard  has  fortunately  been  still 
enabled  to  establish.  In  this  retractation,  however,  of  these 
virtual  misrepresentations,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  wonld 
have  included  what  related  to  Mr  Clerk,  as  well  as  what  more 
immediatelv  concerned  himself:  And  while  all  the  statements  of 
Sir  Howard  are  correctly  explicable  on  that  supposition,  we  must 
confess  that  we  shall  be  grievously  disappointeo,  and  very  pain- 
fully  surprised^  if  a  single  private  document  ever  sees  the  lJght» 
under  the  hand  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  or  a  single  confidential 
word  of  his  is  ever  put  in  evidence  by  any  surviving  friend, 
importing  that  he  senonslv  claimed  for  himself  an^  thing  more 
than  what  we  have  now  allowed  him-Mir  ever  denied  that  both 
he  and  his  commander  had  been  instructed  by  Mr  Clerk  in  the 
general  nature  of  the  manoeuvre  in  question,  long  before  his  in- 
dividual services  were  required  to  secure  its  first  execution. 


Art.  U.'^Memoirs  of  his  oum  Life  and  Times*    1632-70.    By 
Sir  James  Turner.    4to.     Edinburgh,  1829. 

"^o  period  of  the  history  of  England  is  so  deeply  and  so  de* 
-^^  servcdly  interesting  as  that  which  embraces  the  events  of 
the  civil  war  during  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  were  equally  involved.  In  consequence  of  the 
rival  claims  of  successive  competitors  for  the  crown,  or  the 
turbulence  of  powerful  and  ambitious  vassals,  the  country  had 
often  before  been  the  theatre  of  internal  conflicts,  the  interest 
of  which,  how  great  soever  at  the  time,  gradually  subsided  and 
was  forgotten.  But  there  was  something  magnificent,  though 
terrible,  in  the  spectacle  of  the  people  of  three  kingdoms,  who 
owned  the  authority  of  one  prince,  and  resembled  one  another 
so  closely  in  language  and  manners,  rising  in  arms,  and  rang^g 
themselves  under  opposite  standards,  not  in  sudden  tumult,  nor 
to  decide  whether  this  or  the  other  individual  or  family  should 
inherit  the  crown,  but  in  a  contest  which  involved,  on  the  one 
side,  the  prerogatives  of  an  ancient  monarchy  and  a  richly  en- 
dowed clergy,  and  on  the  other,  national  rights,  libertv,  laws, 
and  religion ;  one  branch  of  the  legislature  in  open  hostility  with 
thn  other  two,  and  dividing  between  them  the  allegiance  and 
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aflSections  of  ihe  subjects;  a  king  and  bis  parliament,  after  long 
negotiation  and  mutual  preparations,  deliberately  and  formal- 
ly proclaiming  war  against  one  anotber,  and  waging  it  for  a 
course  of  years  witb  dubious  success ;  whUe  tbe  surrounding  na- 
tions, as  if  awe-strnok,  stood  at  a  distance,  and  remiuned  pas- 
sive spectators  of  the  struggle.    It  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
this  scene  with  indifference,  tfaougb  we  should  not  take  into 
view  the  unexampled  fermentation  of  opinion,  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion, excited  during  the  progress  of  this  war  of  principle,  which 
burst  forth  at  last  with  such  fury  as  to  overturn  the  monarchy 
and  the  whole  irame  of  the  constitution,  and  to  produce  a  com- 
monwealth, with  a  military  Protector  at  its  head,  whose  death 
paved  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.    Earlier  portions 
of  English  history  borrow  much  of  their  interest  from  extrinsic 
causes.     Events  which  happened  ages  after  the  humiliation  of 
King  John,  emblaeoned  Magna  Charta,  and  consecrated  the 
plain  of  Runnemede.     In  spite  of  Cressy,  and  Poictiers,  and 
Agincourt,  tbe  reigns  of  the  Edwards,  and  Henries,  and  Ri- 
chards, would  have  been  read  by  comparatiyely  few,  had  they 
not  been  immortalised  by  tbe  pen  of  Sbakspeare,  from  whose 
pages,  rather  than  those  of  Rapin  or  Hume,  we  recollect  the 
order  of  their  succession,  and  of  the  principal  events  connected 
with  their  names.    But  the  transactions  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth,  stand  in  need  of  no  adventi- 
tious aids  to  render  them  memorable.   They  have  been  recorded 
by  many  historians,  and  they  have  also  famished  materials  for 
fictitious  composition ;  but  we  do  not  detract  from  the  splendid 
talents  possessed  bv  some  of  these  authors,  when  we  say,  they 
have  been  indebted  to  their  subject  for  the  interest  excited  by 
tiieir  writings,  more  than  their  subject  is  indebted  to  them. 

Sach  being  the  case,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  documents 
illustrative  of  this  period  should  be  numerous.  Whether  the 
history  of  it  has  yet  been  written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  im- 
portance, we  shall  not  presume  here  to  determine,  but  sure  we 
sre,  there  is  no  lack  of  materials  for  such  a  work.  This  is  no 
donbt  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  ereat  degree,  to  the  anxiety  felt  by 
the  parties,  political  and  religious,  which  grew  out  of  the  con- 
fosions  of  that  time,  to  bring  forward  what  they  deemed  favour- 
able to  their  respective  views.  But  even  at  present,  when  the 
^lence  of  party-spirit  has  subsided,  and  the  parties  themselves 
are  nearly  confounded  and  lost,  additions  are  daily  making  to 
the  mass  which  is  already  collected.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect,  that  recent  discoveries  should  supply  facts  entirely 
^i^w,  or  furnish  grounds  for  a  representation  of  events  substan- 
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tially  different  from  any  which  has  already  been  given  to  the 
public.  But  nothing  is  unnecessary  or  superfluous  which  throws 
the  least  light  on  the  incidents  of  so  great  an  era,  or  tends  either 
to  corroborate  or  to  invalidate  statements  which  rest  on  doubtful 
and  contested  authority.  On  this  ground,  the  publishers  of  the 
work  now  before  us  are  entitled  to  our  thanks :  *  we  do  not  wel- 
come it  the  less  cordially,  that  the  sentiments  which  the  author 
expresses  on  the  leading  questions  which  he  has  occasion  to 
touch,  differ  widely  from  our  own ;  and  we  hasten  to  give  oar 
readers  an  idea  of  its  contents,  taking  the  liberty,  as  we  proceed, 
to  intersperse  a  few  relative  facts  from  other  sources  which  are 
not  accessible  to  many. 

The  author  of  these  Memoirs  served  during  the  Civil  Wars  as 
an  officer  in  all  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  accordingly  writes  in 
many  instances  of  transactions  which  he  saw,  and  in  which  he 
sustained  a  part.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  work,  and  that 
which  will  probably  attract  the  chief  attention  of  most  readers, 
relates  to  Scotland,  and  particularly  to  that  transaction  which 
gained  for  the  author  a  notoriety  not  of  the  most  enviable  kind. 
We  refer  to  the  insurrection  suppressed  at  Pentland  in  the  year 
1666.  This  part  of  the  Memoirs  is  properly  an  apology  or  de- 
fence, and  indeed  the  work  generally  partakes  of  this  character. 
We  may  take  an  opportunity,  before  we  have  done,  of  miLking 
some  remarks  on  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  the 
author's  attempt  to  set  himself  right  with  the  public ;  for  the 
Memoirs  were  evidently  intended  for  publication,  though  his 
friends  were  discouraged  from  executing  the  purpose  by  the  un* 
toward  event  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  great  change  of  mea- 
sures and  priuciples  to  which  it  gave  rise.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  state  that  the  Editor,  in  his  Preliminary  Notice,  has  in 
substance  expressed  our  opinion,  when,  speaking  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  Sir  James  Turner,  after  his  remov^  from  military 
employment,  he  says,  they  <  will  be  found  to  exhibit  some  ami- 

*  able  contrasts  to  those  darker  impressions  of  his  character, 

*  which  have  been  too  deeply,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  justly, 

*  stamped  on  the  contemporary  history  of  his  age,  ever  to  be 

*  effaced.' 

Sir  James  Turner  was  born  in  the  year  1614,  but  in  what 


♦  Its  pablicalion  is  mainly,  we  believe  we  may  safely  say  wholly,  ow- 
ing to  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  ondertaking  by  the  Bannatynb 
CLUB--one  hundred  copies  of  the  work  having  been  subscribed  for  by  that 
Association.  The  public  is  farther  indebted  to  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished Vice-President  of  the  Club,  for  those  Editorial  labours  which  hare 
insured  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  the  impression. 
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part  of  Scotland  be  does  not  say ;  nor  does  he  give  ns  any  in- 
formation respecting  his  parentage.  We  only  learn  that  he 
went  through  the  osual  course  of  Philosophy  at  the  College  of 
Glasgow,  where,  though,  by  his  own  confession,  he  made  small 
proficiency,  it  is  probable  he  acquired  that  taste  for  letters  which 
he  retained  during  life.  Being  of  a  buoyant  and  roving  dispo- 
sition, he  was  averse  to  the  labours  of  a  sedentary  employment, 
and  chose  the  profession  of  arms.  As  Scotland  was  at  that 
time  in  profound  peace,  he  turned  his  eyes,  like  many  of  his  ad- 
venturous countrymen,  to  the  continent,  where  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.  King  of  Sweden,  was  in  the  career  of  his  victories  as  the 
champion  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  of  the  liberties  of  Germany. 
Having  obtained  the  post  of  ensign  in  a  regiment  of  Scots, 
raised  by  Colonel  Lumsden,  he  set  out  with  them  for  the  conti- 
nent in  the  year  1632 ;  but  be  never  saw  the  Swedish  hero,  who 
had  gone  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  soon  after  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Lntzen.  A  better  field  for  acquiring  military  skill, 
and  a  worse  school  for  forming  personal  character,  could  not  be 
foand  by  a  young  man,  than  that  in  which  Turner  was  now 
placed.  After  the  death  of  their  magnanimous  leader,  whose 
clemency  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  valour,  and  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that  he  traversed  German  v  *  with  the  sword  in  one 
'  hand  and  mercy  in  the  other,'  the  allied  army  began  to  imitate 
those  cruelties  which  had  excited  such  horror  in  the  Imperial-* 
ists ;  and  the  auxiliaries,  including  the  Scots,  being  often  em- 
ployed in  the  most  hazardous  services,  and  ill  pdd,  as  they 
thought,  by  their  employers,  learnt  to  remunerate  themselves 
by  plundering  and  oppressing  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  with 
whom  they  felt  no  sympathy  in  language  or  manners.  In  the 
account  which  Turner  has  given  us  of  the  proficiency  he  made 
in  this  species  of  warfare,  we  can  discover  those  early  ha- 
bits which  subsequently  influenced  his  conduct  in  his  native 
country. 

<  The  tuo  companies  (of  Scots  and  English)  were  hot  badlie  used,  toss- 
ed to  and  fro,  in  constant  danger  of  ane  enemie,  and  without  pay.  Bet  I 
hud  lesmd  so  mnch  conning,  and  became  so  vigilant  to  lay  hold  on  oppor- 
timities,  that  I  wanted  for  nothing,  horses,  clothes,  meate,  nor  moneys ; 
and  made  so  good  use  of  what  I  had  learned,  that  the  whole  time  I  servd 
in  Germanic,  I  sufferd  no  such  miserie  as  I  had  done  the  first  yeare  and 
a  balfe  that  I  came  to  it/ 

Having  remained  nearly  eight  years  on  the  continent,  during 
which  time  he  was  more  than  once  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  on  one  occasion  had  projected  a  journey  to  Persia,  Sir 
James  returned  home  in  1640,  to  take  piurt  in  the  hostilities 
which  had  been  renewed  between  Charles  I.  and  Scotland.  He 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  ground  of  the  quarrel,  having 
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paid  a  visit  to  his  native  4H>antry  in  the  preceding  year,  when 
every  thing  foreboded  a  broach  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
ancient  kingdom.  Bat  Turner  was  actuated  neither  by  lojralty 
nor  by  love  to  religion  and  liberty :  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  it 
was  immaterial  to  him  on  what  side  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
spilt  his  own  blood  or  that  of  others ;  and  therefore  he  left  the 
determination  to  accident. 

'I  had  swallowed  without  chewing,  in  Germaniey  a  very  dangeroos 
maxima,  which  militarie  men  there  too  much  follow ;  which  was,  that  so 
we  serre  our  master  honnestlie,  it  is  no  matter  what  master  we  serre ;  so, 
without  examination  of  the  justice  of  the  qnarrell,  or  regard  of  my  dnetie 
to  either  prince  or  countrey,  I  resolved  to  goe  with  that  ship  I  first  ren« 
counterd*  After  tao  days  necessarie  stay  at  Gottenberg^  I  hired  a  boat 
and  went  away  in  the  evening ;  we  rowed  all  night,  and  haveing  pasd  too 
Suedish  castles,  about  breake  of  day  we  came  neere  Millstrand*  Under- 
standing the  wind  blew  faire  for  both  ships,  I  was  advisd  to  step  out,  and 
goe  a  foot  straight  thorough  the  toune  to  the  shoare,  it  being  the  neerer 
cut,  whill  the  boate  went  a  greater  way  about  with  my  servant  and  coffer. 
I  did  so,  and  came  just  there  as  the  Englishman  was  hoyseing  his  sailefl. 
I  askd  him  if  he  wold  give  me  passage  to  Hull,  ^a  place  I  have  since  beene 
too  well  acquainted  with,)  who  told  me  he  wold  with  all  his  heart,  pro- 
vided I  wold  presentlie  step  in.  I  beseeched  him  to  stay  till  my  servant 
and  coffer  came,  without  whom  I  could  not  ^oe ;  bot  no  intreatie  or  prayer 
could  prevaile  with  the  inexorable  skipper,  for  away  he  flew  from  me,  as 
ane  arrow  from  a  bow.  This  onlie  hinderd  me  to  present  my  endeavourt 
to  serve  the  King  against  the  Covenanters.  I  calld  mstantlie  for  the  Dane 
who  was  bound  for  Scotland,  resolving  to  serve  either  the  one  or  the  other 
without  any  reluctance  of  mind ;  so  deeplie  was  that  base  maxime  rooted 
in  my  heart.  The  people  pointed  with  their  fingers  to  the  ship,  which  had 
got  a  great  way  out  from  the  shoare,  and  stayd  there  for  a  passenger  whom 
the  skipper  liad  promisd  to  carry  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  ane  old  man^ 
who  at  taking  his  farewell  of  his  friends  the  night  before,  had  drunke  so 
much  that  he  had  sicepd  his  time.  Iromediatlie  I  clapd  in  fresh  men  in 
my  boate,  the  others  being  overwearied  with  rowing,  and  so  came  to  the 
ship ;  neither  did  the  skipper  make  any  scruple  to  ressave  me,  thogh  at 
first  he  conceaved  his  old  man  was  in  my  companie.  To  the  neglect  of 
this  old  man,  nixt  to  all  ndeing  providence,  may  I  attribute  my  goeing  at 
that  time  to  Scotland*  On  the  sixth  day  after  my  embarkeing,  we  saw 
ourselvs  not  farre  from  Aberdeens.  I  was  glad  we  were  so  farre  north, 
because  I  had  heard  the  king's  shipe  were  in  tike^rth;  bot  I  was  mistaken^ 
for  they  were  gone ;  and  no  matter  they  had  been  gone  sooner,  for  any 
good  service  they  did  the  king  there.' 

Sir  James  wrote  this  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  adopted  high 
monarchical  opinions;  and,  though  he  confesses  his  former  want 
of  principle,  yet  it  is  evident  he  wished  the  reader  of  his  narra- 
tive to  believe  that  even  at  that  early  period  his  inclinations  were 
with  the  king,  and  that  he  would  have  been  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  his  standard ;  a  ••i«Tw^Hon  not  easily  recon* 
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citable  with  his  continuing  to  fight  for  the  ParUamont  antil  the 
royal  cause  was  ruined  beyond  recovery* 

JRepairing  to  Newcastle,  where  the  Scottish  army  was  en« 
camped  under  General  Leslie,  afterwards  Earl  of  LeTen,  he 
obtained  the  only  vacant  place  which  was  left,  that  of  major  in 
Lord  Kircudbright's  regiment,  consisting  of  the  men  ot  Gallo* 
"wtky, — ^a  place,'  says  he,  *and  a  people,  fatal  to  me/  Sir  James 
does  not  say  what  share  he  got  of  *  the  brotherlie  present  of 
•  L..300,000  sterliog,'  with  whi^h  the  Parliament  of  England 
sent  the  Scottish  army  home ;  but  he  is  careful  to  preserve  the 
following  piece  of  information. 

<  All  this  while  I  did  not  take  the  Mationall  CoTenaiit,  not  because  1 
refused  to  doe  it,  for  I  wold  hare  made  no  bones  to  take,  sneare  and  signe 
it,  and  obserre  it  too ;  for  I  had  then  a  principle,  haveing  not  yet  studied 
a  better  one,  that  I  wrongd  not  my  conscience  in  doeing  any  thing  I  was 
commanded  to  do  by  these  whom  I  served.  Bot  the  truth  is,  it  was  nerer 
offerd  to  me ;  eyerie  one  thinking  it  was  impossible  I  could  get  into  any 
charge,  unles  I  had  taken  the  Covenant  either  in  Scotland  or  England.' 

The  Irish  massacre  having  broken  out  in  the  end  of  1641) 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  sent  an  army  of  10,000  men  to  assist 
in  supnpressing  it;  and  among  these  Sir  Jamee  went  as  major  in 
Lord  Sinclair's  regiment.  Nothing  of  importance  occurs  in  this 
part  of  the  Memoirs,  if  we  except  the  accoants  of  the  cruelties 
conaimitted  by  the  Irish,  and  the  reprisals  made  upon  them  by  the 
Protestant  army,  in  which  last  the  memorialist  tells  us  he  had  no 
share,  having  confined  himself  to  <  bringing  in  store  of  cows, 

<  with  the  flesh  and  milke  whereof,'  says  he,  *  we  much  refreshed 

<  the  decayed  bodies  and  fainting  spirits,  not  only  of  our  sojourf  ^ 

<  but  of  many  of  our  officers  also/  Having  remained  two  years 
in  Ireland,  where  he  *  got  no  more  than  what  maintained'  him, 
he  came  to  Sootiand,  whence,  after  some  stay,  he  repaired  to 
Newcastle,  and  joined  his  countrymen,  who,  under  command  of 
Leslie,  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  English  Parliament 
against  the  ^ng.  In  reading  the  account  which  Sir  James  has 
given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  army  in  Ireland  and 
England,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  his  repeated  attempts 
to  fasten  the  charge  of  incapacity  on  the  general.  Not  content 
with  his  own  reflections  on  particular  measures,  he  inserts  a  say« 
ing  which  a  deceased  nobleman  was  reported  to  have  employed, 

<  that  the  Earle  of  Leven's  actions  made  not  such  noyse  in  the 
*  world  as  those  of  General  Lesley/  It  argues  more  than  con- 
ceit when  a  subaltern  officer,  who  had  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  in  marauding  expeditions,  or  by  enlisting  and 
training  recruits,  censures  with  such  confidence  and  asperity  the 
plans  of  a  veteran^  whose  military  talents  and  bravery  had  been 
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loDg  established.  One  example  of  this  may  suffice.  In  the 
beginning  of  1644,  Alajor  Turner  was  sent  by  his  lieatenant- 
general  to  represent  the  destitute  state  of  their  regiment  to 
General  Leslie^  who  was  at  that  time  endeavouring  to  pass  the 
Tyne  near  Newcastle.  The  gallant  major,!  thinking  that  a  de- 
tachment, which  guarded  the  workmen  employed  in  construct- 
ing a  bridge  of  boats,  was  in  danger,  provided  the  enemy  should 
make  a  sally  from  the  town,  went  to  the  general's  tent,  and 
advised  him  to  cause  false  alarms  of  an  assault  to  be  made  round 
the  walls.  ^  When  I  returned,'  says  he,  ^  I  was  ashamed  to  re- 
'  late  the  answer  of  that  old  captane ;  which  was,  that  he  fear- 
^  ed  the  brightness  of  the  night  (for  it  was  moonshine)  would 
^  discover  the  burning  matches  to  those  on  the  walls.  I  told 
^  him  the  moonshine  was  a  prejudice  to  the  designe,  for  it  would 
^  hinder  the  matches  to  be  seen ;  for  the  more  hints  were  seen, 
^  the  better  for  a  false  alarm.'  This  was  no  doubt  a  piece  of  in- 
formation to  the  old  captain  !  We  think  we  could  g^ve  almost 
the  very  words  which  Levcn  used  on  the  occasion;  but  it 
would  be  too  much ;  for  it  is  worse  than  ridiculous  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  any  man,  not  to  say  an  experienced  soldier, 
should  feel  an  apprehension  that  the  very  thing  by  which  he 
meant  to  create  an  alarm  should  be  seen  by  the  enemy.  Sir 
James  himself  is,  however,  a  reluctant  witness  to  Leslie's  gene« 
ralship  at  the  time  referred  to.  *  The  Scots,'  says  he,  *  got  over 
^  the  river  afterward,  and  by  peecemale  made  Newcastle's  armie, 
<  almost  as  strong  as  their  own,  and  far  better  sojours,  moulder 
^  away,  and  the  relecks  of  it  to  take  sanctuarie  within  the  walls 
^  of  Yorke.  Such  was  the  king's  sad  fate,  and  the  infatuated 
^  stupidity  of  these  under  him.'  (P.  32.)  This  last  expression 
is  a  common  one  with  the  writer  of  the  Memoirs.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  fates,  and  the  stupidity  of  his  servants,  the  king 
would  have  been  uniformly  successful  and  victorious. 

There  is  a  fact  mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  the  Memoirs, 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  Sir  James's  feelings  towards 
Leven :  he  had  a  quarrel  with  his  brother  in  Germany,  on 
which  ground  he  supposes  the  general  to  have  been  afterwards 
unfavourable  to  him.  But  we  suspect  there  was  another  reason 
for  the  general's  coolness  to  Turner,  and  for  that  prejudice 
against  him  on  the  part  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
who  attended  the  army,  which  he  imputes  to  their  suspicions 
of  his  political  leanings.  We  refer  to  the  violence  of  his  temper, 
and  those  irregularities  of  conduct  inconsistent  with  military 
discipline,  and  peculiarly  offensive  to  bis  superiors  at  that  time, 
in  which  he  was  apt  to  indulge.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  inti- 
mate with  him  in  his  later  days,  says,— <  Sir  James  Turner  was 
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^  natarallf  fierce,  but  was  mad  when  he  was  drank ;  and  that 

*  was  very  often.     I  knew  him  well  afterwards,  when  he  came 

*  to  himself,  being  out  of  employment.  He  was  a  learned  man, 
^  but  had  been  always  in  armies,  and  knew  no  other  rule  but  to 

*  obey  orders.  He  told  me  he  bad  no  regard  to  any  law,  but 
^  acted  as  he  was  commanded,  in  a  military  way.'  The  trath  of 
this  description  is  confirmed  by  a  testimony  above  all  excep- 
tion* When  speaking  of  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  Parliament* 
ary  army,  at  a  time  when  *  the  committee  and  general  enter- 

*  tained  very  ill  thoughts'  of  him,  Sir  James  relates  the  follow- 
ing incident : — 

<  Haveing  dnmke  at  one  time  too  much  at  parting  with  a  great  persony 
rideinghome  I  met  one  Colonell  Wren,  betneene  whom  and  me  there  was 
some  animositie.  He  was  a  foot,  and  I  lighted  from  my  horse ;  drinke 
prerailing  orer  my  reason,  I  forced  him  to  draw  his  snord,  which  was  tno 
great  handfolls  longer  then  mine.  This  I  perceiving,  gripd  his  snord  with 
my  left  hand,  and  thrust  at  him  with  my  right;  hot  he  stepping  backe  avoyd- 
ed  it,  and  drew  his  snord  away,  which  left  so  deepe  a  wound  betneene  my 
thumbe  and  formost  finger,  that  I  had  almost  losd  the  use  of  both,  nnles  I 
had  beene  well  cured.  Ane  other  hurt  I  got  in  my  left  arme.  The  pas- 
sengers parted  us ;  hot  I  could  nerer  find  him  out  after,  to  be  rerengd  on 
him,  though  I  sought  him  farre  and  neere.  This  was  ane  effect  of  drink- 
ing, which  I  confesse,  beside  the  smne  against  God,  hath  brought  me  in 
many  inconreniences.  This  was  the  first  time  erer  my  blood  was  draune, 
Uiongh  I  hare  hazarded  it  and  my  life  rery  often,  not  onlie  in  battells, 
skirmishes,  rencounters,  sieges,  sallies,  and  other  publick  dueties  of  ser- 
Tice,  hot  idso  in  sererall  private  duells.' 

It  would  appear  also  that  the  regiment  to  which  Turner  be- 
longed was  noted  for  the  immoral  conduct  of  their  officers.  For 
Colonel  Arthur  Erskine,  in  an  original  letter  now  before  us,  inter- 
ceding with  Mr  Robert  Douglas  for  an  officer  who  had  been 
cashiered  for  profaneness,  says, — <  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  was  in 

*  my  Lord  Sinclair's  regiment  in  Ireland ;  and  I  do  believe,  with 

*  many  others  of  that  regiment,  was  insolent  and  scandalous  all 
<  that  time ;  but  I  dare  boldly  say  he  is  not  that  now.' 

On  recovering  from  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  the 
drunken  fray.  Sir  James  was  married  at  Hexham  to  a  young 
lady,  of  whom  he  had  become  enamoured  during  his  Irish  cam- 
paign. She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, who  gave  many  proofs  of  spirit  and  attachment  to  her  hus- 
band during  his  imprisonment  and  exile ;  and  the  affectionate 
tributes  paid  to  her  worth,  in  the  course  of  his  Memoirs,  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  the  character  of  Sir  James 
Turner.  The  following  is  his  account  of  their  first  becoming 
acqufunted  in  Ireland : — 

<  Yet  I  had  a  purchase  in  it  of  that  I  value  more  than  any  worldlie  riches, 
that  was  of  my  deare  wife,  Mary  White,  with  whom  I  was  first  acquaint- 
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ed  and  then  enamoord  at  the  Nenrie.  She  was  comd  of  very  good  parenU ; 
her  father  being  the  second  sonne  of  a  knight,  and  her  mother  of  ane  other 
good  familie  of  the  Whites.  She  was  thought  by  others,  much  more  by 
me,  to  be  of  a  good  beautie.  For  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  I  have  had 
such  experience  of  them  as  they  have  renderd  me  happie  amidst  all  the 
afflictions  bath  befallen  me  since.  I  did  not  then  marry  her,  because  at 
that  time  she  was  tenacious  of  the  Roman  Catholick  persuasion,  which  was 
yerie  hateful!  to  our  leading  men  of  Scotland ;  neither  indeed,  in  the  con- 
dition wherein  I  was  then,  could  I  maintalne  her  in  any  good  fashion/ 

We  must  not  omit  Sir  James's  statement  of  his  change  of 
views  as  to  the  quarrel  (for  we  cannot  call  it  cause)  in  which 
he  had  fought.     This  he  places  in  the  year  1644. 

<  I  had  then  lookd  a  litle  more  narroulie  in  the  justice  of  the  cause 
wherin  I  servd  then  formerly  I  used  to  do,  and  found  I  had  done  well 
enough  in  my  engadgement  against  the  bloodie  rebells  in  Ireland.  Bot 
the  new  Solemne  League  and  Covenant  (to  which  the  Committee  of 
Estates  reqnird  an  absolute  submission^  summond  all  my  thoughts  to  a 
serious  consultation ;  the  result  wherof  was,  that  it  was  nothing  bot  a 
treacherous  and  disloyal!  combination  against  laufuU  authoritie.  Some 
captaines  of  my  Lord  Lothians  (who  were  well  enough  principid,  and  had 
got  good  information  of  the  designes  of  the  prime  covenanters  from  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  £.  of  Glencaime,)  and  I  communicated  our  thoughts 
one  to  another,  and  then  I  broke  the  matter  first  to  my  lieutenant  colo- 
nel!, and  then  to  my  Lord  Sinclare.  All  of  us  thought  it  our  duetie  to 
doe  the  king  all  the  service  we  could  against  his  ungracious  subjects  ;  and 
therefore  resolvd  not  to  take  the  covenant,  bot  to  joyno  with  the  Marques 
of  Montrosse,  who  had  the  king's  commission.  In  the  meane  tyme,  we 
made  faire  weather  with  the  Committee  of  Estates,  till  we  got  one  thou- 
sand pound,  and  tuo  hundreth  sterline  money  for  each  regiment,  and  a 
snte  of  cloths  for  everie  sojor.  The  Committee  pressd  much  the  signing 
of  the  Covenant,  with  many  letters,  messages,  and  messengers.  We  wavd 
it  with  many  specious  pretences ;  especialle  we  desired  sixe  weeks  time  to 
advice  with  our  consciences,  a  thing  they  had  granted  to  all  other  subjectee; 
hopeing  before  the  end  of  that  time  to  be  in  a  capacitie  to  speake  plainer 
language.' 

Now  we  shall  not  call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  this  conver- 
sion, nor  shall  we  examine  the  validity  of  its  grounds ;  but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  express  our  doubts  whether  the  change  un- 
dergone was  to  the  better*  The  worthy  major  formerly  reck- 
oned it  his  duty,  without  examination,  to  do  whatever  he  was 
commanded  by  his  superiors,  that  is,  his  employers  ;  now,  after 
being  convinced  that  their  commands  are  unjust,  ho  still  obeys 
them,  only  it  is  with  the  intention  of  turning  their  money  and 
arms  against  themselves,  that  is,  of  betraying  them.  And  what 
benefit  did  the  king  derive  from  his  consultations  with  so  many 
*  very  loyal  persons  ?'  O,  had  it  not  been  for  the  perfidy  of  Cal- 
lendar,  (<  who,  with  the  deepest  oathes,  even  asking  the  Supper 
<  of  our  Lord  to  tume  to  his  damnation,  which  he  was  to  take 
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'  next  Sunday,  if  erer  he  ioald  engage  under  these,  or  with 
^  Iheee  Corenanters,')  and  for  the  n^lect  of  Montrose,  the  lat- 
ter might  have  ^  joind  with  oar  two  regim«its-— and  he  wold, 

<  with  the  assistance  of  Hontlef  in  the  north,  and  those  Irish 

<  ac^  mon  after  came  over  from  Antrim^  have  reduced  Scotland 

<  without  bloodshed  to  their  doty  and  obedience. — ^Bot  the  un- 

*  aospicioiis  fate  and  disastrous  destiny  of  the  incomparable  good 

<  king  would  not  have  it  to  be  so/ — (P.  86.)  Callendar  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  the  new  parliamentary  levy ;  and  Tam- 
er, trusting,  forsooth,  to  his  broxen  vows,  and  knowing  that  he 
himself  *  was  vehemently  suspected  by  the  Committee  of  Es- 

*  tates,  and  ran  the  risk  of  imprisonment,  if  not  worse,'  agreed 
to  act  under  him. 

*  Upon  these  grounds  my  Lord  Smclars  regiment  marchd  into  England, 
snd  I  with  them,  and  made  a  fashion  (for  indeed  it  was  no  better)  to  take 
the  Covenant,  that  under  pretence  of  the  Covenant  we  might  raine  the 
Covenanten ;  a  thing,  (thogh  too  nrach  practisd  in  a  cormpt  world)  yet 
in  itselfe  dishoDest  sinrall  and  dis^voneable ;  for  it  is  certaine  that  no  evill 
soald  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it/ 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  act,  not  for  months,  bat  for 
years.    Licaving  <  the  incomparable  good  king*  to  his  <  disastrous 

*  destiny,'  or  rather  helping  it  forward.  Sir  James  continaed  to 
fight  under  the  parliamentary  banners.  We  do  not  forget,  that 
at  Nottingham,  he  drew  a  petition  to  the  king,  ^  according  to  the 

*  laudable  custom  of  both  the  first  and  second  covenanters,'  be- 
fore entering  on  any  active  hostility  against  him.  But  this  was 
the  only  service  which  he  performed  for  Charles.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Newcastle,  led  the  division  which  first  enter- 
ed the  town  when  it  was  stormed,  <gavo  very  good  quarter,' 
but '  had  not  a  pennyworth  of  the  plunder/    While  *  Montrose 

*  did  those  feats  which  hath  rendered  his  name  immortal,'  instead 
of  repairing  to  his  standard,  our  author  was  marching  south- 
ward into  Gloucestershire,  investing  Hereford,  and  besieging 
Newark- upon-Trent ;  and  he  was  actually  employed  in  bombard- 
ing the  last  of  these  cities,  when  the  king,  being  hemmed  in  on 
alfsides,  threw  himself  into  the  Scottish  army,  and  when  *  E. 

*  Lothian,  as  president  of  the  committee,  to  his  eternal  reproach^* 
required  his  majesty  to  command  the  governor.  Lord  Bellasis, 
to  deliver  it  up  to  the  parliament's  forces.  Nay,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  (in  1647,)  he  was  *  easily  persuaded'  to  accept  the  place  of 
adjutant-general,  under  Lieutenant-Greneral  Leslie,  and  to  assist 
in  cutting  off  that  *  graceless  and  disobedient  crew  of  desperadoes' 
from  Ireland,  by  whose  assistance,  under  Montrose,  he  had  for- 
merly boasted,  that  he  would  <  reduce  Scotland  withoat  blood- 
<  shed  to  their  duty/  The  *  fanatics'  could,  at  least,  nlead  con- 
science for  fightbg  against  the  king,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
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some  of  them  acted  conscientioasly,  when  they  brought  him 
to  the  block ;  but  what  shall  we  say  for  such  sober-minded  loyal- 
ists as  Sir  James  Turner  ? 

The  Scots  have  been  accused  of  harsh  treatment  of  Charles 
when  he  came  to  their  army ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  as- 
serted, that  they  sold  their  king  to  the  English  for  a  sum  of 
money*    Our  author  broadly  makes  the  first  of  these  charges, 
but  barely  insinuates  the  second.     Both  of  them  are  unfounded. 
The  king  received  all  the  marks  of  respect  which  he  could  ex- 
pect.   The  sum  which  the  Scots  received  was  due  as  arrears  of 
pay  to  their  army,  and  had  been  fixed  by  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land nearly  four  months  before  the  king's  person  was  intrusted 
to  the  English  commissioners.     Having  come  into  England  to 
assist  the  Parliament,  and  at  its  expense,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Scots  could  have  retained  the  king  without  breach  of  honour  : 
they  certainly  could  not  have  done  it  without  bringing  on  a  war 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  commissioners  of  the  two  par- 
liaments presented  to  the  king  their  propositions  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  them,  and  re- 
storing him  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.    Some  of  the 
conditions  might  be  hard,  though  not  more  so  than  were  to  be 
expected  from  conquerors,  who  bad  too  much  ground  to  suspect 
his  sincerity ;  but  Charles  obstinately  rejected  them,  and  resist* 
ed  all  the  entreaties  of  the  commissioners,  particularly  those  of 
Scotland,  who,  on  their  knees,  besought  him  to  consider  the  dan- 
ger to  which  both  he  and  they  were  exposed  from  the  daily  in- 
creasing power  of  the  sectaries  and  enemies  to  monarchy.  These 
representations  only  served  to  inspire  the  infatuated  monarch 
with  the  hope,  that  he  would  obtain  better  terms  by  carrying  on 
secret  intrigues  with  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents. In  vain  did  his  best  and  wisest  friends,  who  had  risked 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  cause,  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
folly  of  this  conduct.    He  persevered  in  urging  his  scruples  of 
conscience  against  consenting  to  the  abolition  of^piscopacy ;  and 
yet  when  these  scruples  were  examined,  it  was  found  that  they 
resolved  themselves  chiefly  into  this, — that  Episcopacy  was  more 
friendly  than  Presbytery  to  monarchy,  that  is,  to  arbitrary  govern- 
ment   If  any  person  doubts  that  we  have  assigned  the  true  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Charles  at  this  time,  we  think  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  confidential  correspondence  will  produce  convic- 
tion.  Writing  to  his  counsellors.  Lords  Jermyn  and  Culpepper, 
and  Mr  Ashburnham,  he  says,  '  Shew  me  any  president  wher 

<  ever  Presbiteriall  government  and  Regall  was  together,  without 
*  perpetuall  rebellions;  which  was  the  cause  that  necessitated  the 
^  king,  my  father,  to  change  that  government  in  Scotland.  And 

<  even  in  France^  wher  they  are  but  upon  tolerance,  (which,  in 
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« Khlihood,  fthould  cause  moderaiioDy)  did  they  ever  tit  still  so 

<  long  as  they  had  power  to  rebel!  ?  And  it  cannot  be  other- 
«  wais,  for  the  ground  of  their  doctrine  is  antimonarchical.    In- 

<  deed,  to  prove  that  cleerly,  would  require  more  tyme,  and  a 
'  better  pen,  than  I  have. — I  will  say,  without  hiperboly,  that 

*  ther  was  not  a  wyser  man  since  Salomon,  than  he  w1k>  sud, 

*  No  bishop,  no  Idng/^  The  reply  which  the  persons  abore 
DJUDod  made  to  his  majesty,  proves,  that  he  did  not  perish  for 
want  of  sound  counsel.    *  If  by  conscience  your  meaning  is,  that 

*  yoa  are  obliged  to  doe  all  that  is  in  your  power  to  support  and 

*  maintaine  that  function  of  bishops,  as  that  which  is  the  most 
'  ancient,  reverent,  and  pious  government  of  the  church,  we 
^  fully  and  hartaly  concur  with  yon  therin.  But  if  by  conscience 
'  is  intended  to  assert,  that  Episcopacy  is  jure  divino  exclusive, 
'  wherby  no  Protestant  (or  rather  Christian)  church  can  be  ac-* 

*  knowledged  for  such  without  a  bishop,  we  must  therin  crave 

*  leave  wholy  to  differ.    And  if  we  be  in  an  errour,  we  are  in 

*  good  company ;  ther  not  being  (as  we  have  cause  to  believe) 

*  six  persons  of  the  Protestant  religion  of  the  other  opinion. 

*  Thus  much  we  can  add,  that,  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  none 

*  of  your  divines  then  present,  (though  much  provoked  therunto,) 
'  would  maintaine  that  (we  might  say,  uncharitable)  opinion ; 
'  no^  not  privately  among  your  commissioners. — The  question, 

*  in  short,  ii,  whether  you  will  choose  to  be  a  king  of  Presbitery, 

*  or  no  king.'f  The  same  arguments,  substantially,  were  used 
by  Henderson,  Blair,  and  the  other  presby terian  ministers,  who 
had  access  to  his  majesty  at  Newcastle ;  for  they  were  all  cor- 
dially attached  to  royalty  and  the  reigning  family.  But  what 
security  could  they  have  for  the  existing  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  Scotland,  from  a  king  who  persevered  in  declaring,  that 
presbytery  was  essentially  antimonarchical  and  rebellious,  and 
not  entitled  even  to  <  tolerance  ?' 

The  observations  we  have  made  may  be  considered  as  deter- 
mining the  question  as  to  the  war  which  the  Scottish  parliament 
enter^  into  with  England  in  1648,  with  the  view  of  rescuing 
the  king ;  and  which  is  commonly  called  Duke  Hamilton's  En- 
gagement    Such  readers  as  wish  information  respecting  the 


•  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  rol.  li.  p.  260,  274.  When  Mr  Robert 
Blsir  was  officiating  as  chaplain  at  Newcastle,  the  king  foand  fault  with 
him  for  determining  a  controversy  in  prayer,  because  he  had  called  the 
Pope  andcbrist  Mr  BUir  replied,  he  was  sure  that  was  no  controyersy 
to  his  nugesty's  father.  *  This  silenced  the  king,  for  he  was  a  great  de« 
t  fender  oif  his  Other's  opiaions.'  (Blair's  Memoirs,  p.  104.) 
.  t  Clarendon's  State  Apersy  rol.  ii,  p.  202« 
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military  operations  in  this  disastroas  expedition^  will  find  U  id 
Sir  James  Turner's  narrative ;  but  we  look  in  Tain  into  it  foi^ 
any  thing  like  a  defence  of  the  war  on  sound  political  principles. 
Indeed)  we  have  often  been  confounded  at  the  way  in  which 
writers  of  great  ability  have  treated  this  portion  of  our  history.' 
They  content  themselves  either  with  railing  against  the  oppo8i«> 
tion  made  by  the  church,  or  with  censuring  the  military  condoct 
of  Hamilton.     Now,  we  must  be  excused  for  saying,  Uiat  tfait 
argues  a  very  shallow  understanding  of  the  subject.     To  call 
the  expedition  unfortunate,  is  an  abuse  of  terms ;  it  was  mad. 
To  say  it  was  ill- conducted,  is  to  say  nothing ;  the  evil  lay  in  its 
very  conception.     It  palpably  led  to  the  execution  of  the  king, 
the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land ;  for  subjugated  it  was,  though  not  so  abased  and  trampled 
npon  as  it  was  after  the  Restoration.   Hamilton  was  not  a  better 
politician  than  he  was  a  general.     The  party  which  protested 
against  the  war,  and  of  which  Argyle  was  the  head,  pointed 
out  what  was  unquestionably  the  true  line  of  policy.     What 
was  their  plan  ?  Simply  this,  that  the  army  should  be  kept  up ; 
and  that  the  kingdom,  without  declaring  war,  should  remam 
United  in  adherence  to  the  public  interest  which  the  two  par^ 
liaments  were  solemnly  pledged  to  support     Thus  Scothind 
would  preserve  a  commanding  attitude,  both  morally  and  phy-^ 
sically,  which  could  not  fail  to  give  weight  to  her  representataons. 
This  would  encourage  the  English  Parliament  to  resist  the  ar* 
rogant  and  unconstitutional  demands  of  their  army;  and  it 
would  deter  any  party  from  doing  violence  to  the  person  of 
the  king,  while  it  allowed  him  time  to  be  undeceivcKl,  and  to 
consult  bis  true  interest.   To  accomplish  this  object,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  ease  the  country,  the  officers  had  agreed  to  relin* 
quish  a  third  part  of  their  pay;  an  act  of  disinterested  patriot- 
ism at  which  our  author  is  pleased  to  sneer.  (P.  50.)  These  wise 
measures  were  defeated  by  the  rash  vote  of  the  Parliament  to 
send  an  army  immediately  into  England,  in  consequence  of  a 
secret  negotiation  which  the  Earl  of  Lanerk,  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  had  carried  on  with  the  king ;  upon  which 
many  of  the  old  officers  resigned,  and  their  places  were  filled  np 
with  persons  who  possessed  neither  their  military  talents  nor 
their  principles.     Though  Scotland  had  been  united,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  invasion  of  England  at  that  time  would 
have  been  unsuccessful ;  but  when  the  vote  to  engage  in  hosti^ 
lities  was  carried  in  opposition  to  a  most  respectable  minority 
in  Parliament,  and  to  the  declared  opinion  of  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  who,  besides  the  influence  which  they  possessed 
over  the  public  mind,  had  a  deep  interest  at  stake  in  the  quar^ 
rely  it  was  worse  than  infatuation  to  make  the  attempt*    The 
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iccne  is  well  known.  The  Seottbh  army  was  totally  routed ; 
and,  soon  after,  the  king  was  arraigned,  condemned,  and,  in 
spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties of  Scotland,  and  from  Taiious  parts  of  England,  was  brought 
to  the  block.  Sir  James  Tamer  refers  to  a  conversation,  *  in 
*  the  Lady  Hume's  house  in  the  Canongate^'  between  Cromwell 
and  some  of  the  leading  presbyterians,  at  which  the  latter 
agreed,  *  that  there  was  a  necessitie  to  take  away  the  King's  life.' 
(P.  69.)  Now,  we  could  produce  good  authority  to  show,  that, 
instead  of  this,  the  conversation  referred  to  infused  into  the 
minds  of  the  presbyterians  a  strong  distrust  of  Cromwell ;  but 
we  reckon  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  as  stout  a  cavalier  as  Sir  James,  and  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  discoveries  made  after  the  Restoration,  who 
says,  ^  after  several  trials,  it  was  found  that  no  Scottisman  was 
^  in  accession  to  the  murder  of  that  incomparable  prince.'  * 

Had  the  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  been  success^ 
ful,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reform  in  church  and  state, 
for  which  the  Parliament  had  been  contending,  would  have  been 
abandoned  and  lost.  Our  author,  indeed,  would  have  us  believe, 
that  the  opposition  to  the  Engagement  was  grounded  chiefly  on 
the  circumstance,  that  the  command  of  the  army  was  given  to 
Hamilton,  instead  of  Leven.  No  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  that  period  can  accede  to  this  supposition.  It  is 
true,  that  strong,  and  not  unreasonable,  suspicions  were  excited 
by  the  appointment  to  military  posts  of  men  who  had  been  cold 
er  disaffected  to  the  cause  hitherto  maintained  by  the  Parliament. 
On  this  head  a  very  judicious  person,  Mr  Patrick  Sympson,  mi* 
Ulster  of  Renfrew  before  the  Restoration  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, has  the  following  remark : — *  The  Montrosians  might  as 

*  well,  for  any  thing  I  know,  have  been  taken  upon  the  Engage* 
^  ment  as  some  others.     For  I  have  ground  to  think  Montrose 

*  himself  died  a  presbyterian ;  for  I  myself  heard  him,  the  day 
^  before  he  died,  (being  in  conference  with  some  ministers,)  sayy 
'  Bishops,  he  cared  not  for  them,  and  never  intended  to  advance 

*  their  interest ;  that  he  adhered  to  the  National  Covenant,  which 
'  he  took,  but  was  against  the  League  and  Covenant,  for  the 

*  reasons  he  then  gave ;  that  he  would  gladly  have  been  recon- 
<  ciled  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  relaxed  from  their  sen- 

*  tence,  but  could  not  take  with  those  things  charged  on  him  as 

*  sin,  which  he  judged  his  duty.'  It  is  also  true,  that  the  Par- 
liament, to  gain  their  object,  especially  after  the  church  had  de- 
clared agunst  it,  agreed  to  rest  the  Engagement  on  nearly  tie 
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same  grounds  on  which  the  late  war  had  been  carried  on  \  mnd 
Turner,  in  a  paper  which  he  wrote  at  a  late  period  of  bis  life, 
affirms,  that  *  Duke  Hamilton,  in  1648,  really  intended  the  per- 

*  formance  of  what  was  promised  to  the  church.'  Bat  Symplon, 
already  referred  to,  has  justly  remarked,  that  this  affirmation  is 
flatly  contradicted  by  the  authentic  documents  published  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  which  Sir 
James  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  before,  as  well  as  after, 
their  publication.  In  the  year  1661,  when  the  Act  Rescissory 
was  under  consideration,  it  was  proposed  by  some  members  that 
the  Parliament  held  in  1648  should  be  excepted  from  its  opera- 
tion ;  to  which  the  Eaii  of  Middlcton,  Lord  High  Commission- 
er, replied,  *  We  were  designing  then  the  same  thing  which  we 
^  are  doing  now,  though  we  professed  the  quite  contrary.    We 

<  went  into  England  like  a  number  of  hypocrites,  and  were  dri- 

<  ven  out  of  it  like  a  company  of  sheep.     Let  that  Parliament 

*  go  with  the  rest/  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  service  in  which  Major,  now 
Colonel,  Turner  was  employed  by  the  managers  of  the  Engage- 
ment; as  it  throws  light  on  his  subsequent  military  operations 
in  ^Scotland.  The  nation  being  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  the  war,  and  the  clergy  decidedly  averse  to  it, 
the  recruiting  of  the  army  went  on  slowly,  and  was  in  some 
places  resisted.  To  remove  these  obstructions,  Turner  was  sent 
to  Glasgow  with  his  regiment,  and  three  troops  of  horse. 

<  At  my  comeing  there  I  found  my  worke  not  very  difficill;  for  I  short- 
lie  learnd  to  know,  that  the  quartering  tuo  or  three  troopers,  and  half  a 
dozen  musketeers,  was  ane  argument  strong  enough,  in  two  or  three  nights 
time,  to  make  the  hardest  headed  Covenanter  in  the  toune  to  forsake  the 
kirk,  and  side  with  the  Parliament.' 

<  This  was  that  great  and  well  ncere  inexpiable  sinne  which  I  commit- 
ted against  the  sacred  soveraigntic  of  the  kirk ;  for  which  all  members 
were  so  implacable  and  irreconcileable  enemies  to  me  afterward.  Finding 
my  Glasgow  men  groune  prettie  tame,  I  tenderd  them  a  short  paper,  which 
whoever  signed  I  promisd  sould  be  presentlie  easd  of  all  quartering.  It 
was  nothing  hot  a  submission  to  all  orders  of  Parliament,  agreeable  to  the 
Covenant.  This  paper  was  afterward  by  some  merrie  men  christend 
Turner  8  Covenant.' 

All  this  appears  to  have  been  a  very  simple  and  easy  process; 
but  take  the  particulars  as  given  by  one  who  was  present.  •  On 
«  some  1 0,  on  some  20,  on  others  30  soldiers  and  more,  did  quar- 

*  ter,  who,  beside  meat  and  drink,  wine  and  good  cheer,  and 


♦  Mr  Andrew  Scmpill,  town.clerk  of  Renfrew,  and  commissioner 
from  that  burgh  to  the  Parliament  1661,  related  this  anecdote  to  his  mi- 
nister, Mr  Patrick  Sympson. 
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<  wbaterer  they  otlled  for,  did  exact  crnelly  their  daily  pay, 

*  and  much  more.  In  ten  days  they  cost  a  few  honest  but  mean 

*  people  40,000  lb.,  besides  plundering  of  those  whom  necessi« 

<  ty  forced  to  flee  from  their  houses/*  The  depredations  of  the 
•oldiers  on  that  occasion  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  <  that  Turner's 

*  Immbe  were  worse  than  Montrose^s  wolves.' 

Tomer,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  after  the  rout  at  Pres- 
ton,  eontrived  to  procure  his  release,  and  repaired  to  the  conti- 
nent, whence  he  came  to  Scotland,  subsequently  to  the  corona* 
lion  of  Charles  II.  at  Scoon.  The  Parliament,  in  1649,  had  exclu* 
ded  those  who  took  part  in  the  Engagement  from  civil  and  mi- 
litary posts ;  but  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  re-admit  them,  on  their  professiug  their  repentance. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  division  among  the  Presbyterians,  into  Re- 
aolationers  and  Protesters.  The  latter  affirmed,  that  the  profes- 
sions were  feigned,  and  that  the  pretended  penitents  intended 
to  ose  the  powers  which  they  acquired,  to  overturn  the  establish"* 
ad  religion  and  lately  acquired  liberties  of  the  nation.  This  was 
denied  by  the  other  party,  in  support  of  whose  views,  Sharpe 
(afterwards  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews)  delivered  a  laboured 
harangue  before  the  Protector  and  his  council  at  Whitehall, 
Let  us  hear  what  our  author  says  on  the  subject. 

*  <  Bebdd  m  fesrfall  ftinne  I  The  Ministers  of  the  Gospell  ressavd  all  cor 
tepentsnces  ss  unfained^  thogh  they  knew  well  enough  they  were  hot 
coimterfeit ;  and  we  on  the  other  hand  made  no  scmple  to  declare  that 
Ei^adgment  to  be  anlaofall  and  Binfull,  deceitfullie  speakeing  against  the 
dictates  of  onr  oune  consciences  and  judgments.  If  this  was  not  to  mocke 
the  allknoweing  and  allseeing  God  to  his  face,  then  I  declare  myselfe  not 
to  know  what  a  fearefoll  sinne  hypocrisie  is.' 

Turner  was  taken  prisoner,  for  the  second  time,  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  effected  his  escape  from  confinement,  and,  en- 
tering into  the  service  of  Denmark,  was  employed  in  levying 
soldiers  for  it  against  his  old  masters  the  Swedes.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland  at  the  Restoration,  he  complained,  like  many 
others,  that  his  exertions  and  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause  were 
unrewarded.  This  he  imputes  to  an  umbrage  conceived  against 
him  by  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  over  whose  fall  he  moralizes  in 
the  following  distich,  translated  by  him  from  Tasso : 

Sudden  and  hie  advancements,  frequentlie 

By  precipiteous  downfalls  follow*d  be. 
Charles,  however,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. His  Majesty  would  have  done  him  a  greater  service,  had 
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be  touched  him  for  the  King^s  EvU^  and  cured  him'of  bk  aUvisk 
disposition  to  execute  every  command  which  issued  from  thoee 
in  power.  By  the  way,  Sir  James  appears  to  have  been  a  ain^ 
cere  believer  in  the  miraculous  gift  alluded  to,  and  in  one  of  bis 
unpublished  essays,  has  shown  that  it  is  confined  to  legitimate 
sovereigns,  and  never  varies  from  the  just  line  of  hereditary 
succession.  Having  traced  it  in  the  royal  lines  of  France  and 
England,  he  continues  thus  : 

*  By  what  meanes  those  two  kings  workes  that  core,  others  may  inqmre ; 
once  certain  it  is  they  doe  it  frequentlie,  hut  not  always.  The  core,  no 
donbty  is  wrought  by  the  AUmighte  phisician  of  bodies  and  soule.  The 
king  toucheth,  after  devout  prayers  and  reading  some  parcells  of  holy 
scripture.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  any  usurpe  the  crowne  of  France 
or  England,  though  they  be  fullie  invested  with  the  soveraigntie  therof, 
yet  because  they  are  not  the  lawfull  successors,  they  cannot  heale  that 
evil,  and  therfor  Cromwell  did  well  never  to  attempt  it.  Neither  doth 
exile,  banishment  or  absence  from  France  or  England  of  either  of  the  kings 
hinder  the  cure.  I  saw  the  king  now  raigning  touch  severall  hundreths 
both  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  in  those  belonging  to  the  Generall 
Estates,  who  were  (for  any  thing  I  know)  all  cured,  and  that  many  of  them 
were,  I  had  it  related  to  me  from  severalls  of  their  friends.' 

In  1661,  the  Restoration  Parliament  having,  in  a  frenzy  of 
loyalty,  or  rather  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  declared  all  the  parlia^ 
ments  held  since  1633  to  be  illegal,  Middleton,  to  please  the 
king  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  procured  the  re-establishment 
of  episcopacy.  The  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  presbytery  of  Edin<# 
burgh,  had,  during  the  former  year,  promised  to  preserve  the 
government  of  the  Church  as  settled  by  law;  and,  with  the 
view  of  covering  the  breach  of  the  royal  word,  recourse  was  now 
had  to  the  wretched  sophism,  that  the  laws  establishing  presby- 
terianiem  being  annulled  by  parliament,  episcopacy  was  the  le- 
gal government  of  the  Church.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the 
nation  was  decidedly  hostile  to  prelacy ;  but  the  managers  of 
that  time,  having  neither  conscience  nor  principle  themselves, 
thought  that  others  were  equally  destitute  of  them,  and  deter- 
mined to  enforce  not  only  a  passive  submission,  but  an  active 
conformity  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  court,  even  in  matters  of 
religion.  By  a  single  act  of  Privy  Council,  two  hundred  mini- 
sters were  ejected  from  their  parishes,  a  number  which  was 
soon  nearly  doubled ;  and  their  places  were  filled  by  low,  un- 
educated, graceless,  and,  in  many  instances,  immoral  men,  whom 
the  people,  by  a  name  more  odious  than  accurate,  called  Curates. 
Proclamation  after  proclamation  was  directed  against  the  ousted 
ministers,  who  were  at  last  ordered,  under  the  pains  of  sedition, 
to  remove  themselves  and  their  families  twenty  miles  from  their 
own  parishes,  six  miles  from  every  cathedral,  and  three  miles 
from  every  royal  burgh,  while  two  of  them  were  not  allowed  to 
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reside  is  the  tame  purifth-— one  of  the  moet  wanton  pieces  of  ab- 
surdity which  the  history  of  legislation  famishes ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  it  subjected  persons  to  punishment,  perhaps  death,  for 
a  blander  in  geography ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  do  not 
believe  the  most  ingenious  geographer  could  nnd  out  so  many 
spota  in  Scotland  situated  at  the  distances  marked  out  in  the  pro- 
clamation. Warmly  attached  to  theirown  ministers,  and  detesting 
those  who  were  intruded  into  their  places,  the  people  especially 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland,  dmerted  their  parish  churches 
in  great  numbers,  and  sought  their  spiritual  food  either  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  or  from  the  ejected  ministers,  who  per- 
formed divine  service  in  private  houses,  and  a  few  of  them  in 
the  fields.  To  correct  these  irregularities,  fines  were  imposed  by 
the  Coancil  on  those  who  received  the  silenced  ministers  into  their 
houses,  or  attended  their  sermons,  or  absented  themselves  from 
their  own  parish  churches,  or  whose  wives,  children,  servants,  or 
tenants,  were  guilty  of  these  offences ;  and  a  military  force  was 
employed  to  collect  the  fines. 

sir  James  Turner  was  judged  a  fit  person  for  carrjring  these 
odious  and  oppressive  measures  into  execution ;  and  although  he 
could  not  but  feel  himself  degraded,  he  made  no  scruple  of  un« 
dertaking  the  task.  According  to  his  own  account,  be  was  enga- 
ged in  expeditions  of  this  kind  during  the  years  1663,  1664,  and 
1665,  in  Ayrshire,  and  in  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Gal- 
loway ;  ^  It  being  my  fate,'  says  he,  ^  that  nothing  was  intended 
^  to  be  done  that  was  displeasing  in  that  countrey,  but  wherin  I 
*  was  made  instrumental!.'  He  tells  us,  he  had  the  thanks  of 
the  Privy  Council  given  him  for  his  services ;  and  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  High  Commission  Court, — an  honour  of  which 
he  takes  no  notice.  In  1666,  he  made  his  last  and  most  noted 
expedition ;  being  sent  into  Galloway  and  Dumfries-shire,  with 
120  foot  and  SO  horse. 

^I  was  Bufficientlie  impouerd^  with  orders  and  instmctions  from  my 
Lord  Commissioner^  for  cessiog^  quartering  on  and  fineing  persons  disc- 
bedient  to  church  oidinances ;  neither  bad  I  at  all  any  order  to  cite  or  pro- 
cease  formallie  tbe  contemners  and  disfrequenters  of  churches,  and  these 
who  married  and  baptised  with  outed  ministers ;  all  which  persons  could 
not  be  dilated  to  me  by  tbe  conforme  ministers,  for  they  knew  lesse  than 
Ii  which  of  their  parishoners  frequented  conventicles.  They  might  indeed 
misse  them  out  of  their  churches,  hot  could  not  tell  where  they  were.  I 
was  commanded  to  make  inquirie  after  such,  and  to  bestow  liberallie  upon 
intelligence,  both  to  find  them  out,  and  tbe  fugitive  ministers,  (whom  I 
had  order  to  apprehend,)  and  to  find  out  such  who  harbourd  them,  and  to 
.quarter  on  them,  and  fine  them.  And  by  this  meanes,  I  was  more  able 
to  informe  the  Bishop  and  Ministers  of  these  disorderlie  meetings,  and 
who  were  at  them,  than  they  could  informe  me.' 

What  madmen  must  the  rolers  of  that  time  have  beev*    ^^ 
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imagine  tbat  tbe  peace  of  the  country  could  be  preserved  in 
such  circumstances !  Had  not  the  people  been  better  men  and 
Christians  than  their  superiors,  they  would  have  risen  in  a  mass, 
and  cut  off  the  scattered  soldiers,  with  their  leader,  who  preyed 
on  them  in  this  lawless  manner.  They  did  at  last  rise ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves,  so  far  as  relates  to 
humanity  at  least,  was  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  praise,  and 
from  non<^  more  than  the  author  of  these  Memoirs.  They  dis- 
armed the  soldiers,  made  Sir  James  Turner  a  prisoner,  and  call- 
ed upon  the  government  to  redress  their  grievances,  and  upon 
their  countrymen  to  support  them  in  seeking  that  redress.  The 
history  of  this  insurrection,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  king's 
forces,  under  General  Dalziel,  at  Pcntland,  is  already  well 
known.  A  narrative  of  it,  written  by  Colonel  Wallace,  who 
commanded  the  insurgents,  was  lately  published  ;*  and  in  the 
Memoirs  before  us,  we  have  a  similar  narrative  by  one  who  ac- 
companied them  as  a  prisoner  until  their  dispersion.  Tbe  two 
narratives  agree  in  all  the  material  facts ;  and  we  have  only  a 
very  few  remarks  to  offer  on  that  of  Sir  James  Turner,  and  on 
the  defence  of  himself,  which  he  has  subjoined  to  it. 

Sir  James  states,  that,  at  the  scuffle  which  led  to  the  insur- 
rection, one  of  his  soldiers  was  wounded,  ^  because  he  refused  to 

*  signe  the  Covenant,'  and  another  killed  next  day,  *  because  he 

*  would  neither  take  the  Covenant,  or  cared  for  their  quarter.* 
(Pp.  148,  15 J.)  Now,  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  proof  of  great 
credulity ;  for,  so  far  from  having  copies  of  the  Covenant  foit 
signature,  the  insurgents  had  not  then  resolved  to  take  that  oath 
themselves.  Who  would  have  expected  that  Sir  James  Turner 
would  bring  it  as  a  charge  against  *  the  fanatics,'  that,  while  he 
was  in  their  army,  he  never  heard  their  ministers  ^  either  pray, 
<  preach,  or  sing  psalms ;'  and  that  he  never  could  learn  that 
they  practised  it  publicly  more  than  three  times  !  (P.  169.)  Qf 
the  same  kind  are  his  censures  of  them  for  violating  the  Sabbath 
by  ^  exercising  in  a  military  way.'  In  the  same  strain  does  he 
accuse  them  of '  plundering'  horses  and  arms,  and  *  stealing  a  sil- 

*  vcr-spoone  and  a  night-gowne ;'  adding,  with  great  gravity,  *  I 

*  have  heard  many  poore  people  curse  ihem  for  takittg  free  guar^ 

*  ter  /'  (Pp.  167, 169.)  From  the  pleasure  with  which  Sir  James 
recurs  to  this  topic,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  have  been  grati- 
fied at  finding  the  insurgents  oftener  employed  in  a  trade  with 
which  he  had  himself  been  so  familiar.  He  even  waxes  witty  on 
this  theme.   ^  Not  a  few,'  says  he,  ^  I  saw  go  into  Fulford,  not 
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*  to  plunder,  (for  that  was  an  odieooB  word  in  the  eares  of  the 
<  sainta,)  hot  only  to  enqaire  how  Sir  William  Parres  his  cellars 
^  were  provided.  Hia  servants  can  tell  if  these  pieoos  people  did 
^  offer  any  drinke  money  for  what  they  ate,  dranke,  or  tooke.* 
(P.  180.)  The  sober  tmth,  however,  is,  that  their  moderation 
mud  respiect  to  private  property,  during  their  march,  were  such 
mm  to  extort  the  approbation  of  their  adversaries.*  Sir  James 
himself  may  be  produced  as  a  witness  on  this  head. 

*  At  this  place,  I  neither  heard  prayers,  psalmes,  or  preacbiog ;  yet  one 
of  their  ministers  (and  they  said,  it  was  either  one  Guthrie,  or  one  Ogle- 
bie)  made  a  speech  to  them,  which,  if  his  cause  had  beene  good,  had  not 
been  eTill.  He  desird  them  to  remember  that  corenant  and  oath  of  God, 
which  they  had  snome  the  day  before,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  cary 
tbeoitelTes  not  onlie  pieouslie  to  God,  hot  cirillie  and  discreetlie  to  man. 
*— **  Bot,**  said  he,  **  you  must  not  stop  there,  for  to  be  civill  to  those  who 
are  good  to  yon,  deserves  neither  thankes  nor  reward.  Dot  I  intreate  you," 
•aid  he,  **  to  use  all  imaginable  discretion  to  those  who  are  not  of  your  per« 
suasion  ;  endeavor  to  gaine  them  with  love,  and  by  your  good  carrieage, 
stop  the  mouths  of  your  adversaries."  This  speech,  though  it  was  not  un- 
wortbie  a  Christian,  thogh  a  rebell,'  &c. 

He  acknowledges  the  civility  and  respect  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  officers  generally,  and  by  Colonel  Wallace  in  par- 
ticular. (Pages  162,  163,  177,  181.)  The  following  is  his  ac« 
coont  of  the  discipline  of  their  army,  which  he  says  never  ex- 
ceeded 1 100  men,  including  horse  and  foot. 

*  I  doe  confesse,  I  never  saw  lustier  fellows,  than  these  foot  were,  or 
better  marchers  ;  for  thogh  I  was  appointed  to  stay  in  the  reare,  and  not« 
withstanding  these  inconveniences,  yet  I  saw  few  or  none  of  them  stragle.* 

*  There  1  saw  tuo  of  their  troopes  skirmish  against  other  tuo,  (for  in 
foiire  troopes  their  cavallerie  was  divided,^  which  I  confesse  they  did  hand- 
somlie,  to  my  great  admiration.  I  wonoerd  at  the  affilitie  of  botli  horse 
and  rider,  and  to  see  them  keepe  troope  so  well,  and  bow  they  had  comd 
to  that  perfection  in  so  short  a  time.' 

In  defence  of  his  conduct  before  the  insurrecUon,  Sir  James 
pleads,  that  he  was  exonerated  by  the  Privy  Council— that  the 
acts  of  oppression  of  which  he  was  accused  were  exaggerated, 
and  unsupported  by  evidence— and  that  he  was  warranted  in  all 
that  be  did  by  his  instructions.  With  resect  to  the  first  plea,  not 
to  insist  that  his  judges  were  implicated  in  his  deeds,  the  exon6» 


*  *  Tbey  were  a  poor,  harmless  company  of  men,  become  mad  by  op* 
'  pression ;  and  tbey  bad  taken  nothing  during  all  the  time  tbey  bad  been 
'  together,  but  what  bad  been  freely  given  them  by  the  country  people.' 
(Bumeis  Own  Times,  a.  1666.  Comp.  Napbtali,  p.  218.  Memoirs  of 
Veitcb,&cp.47.) 
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ration  by  tbe  Council  is  expressly  declared  to  ]n-oceed  npoii  this 
ground,  that  *  they  conceave  there  would  be  a  difficultie  to  prore 

<  legallie  the  charge  given  in  against  him  by  the  eountrey.'  In 
fact,  they  acceded  to  the  modest  proposal  which  Sir  James  had 
made  to  them  at  the  beginning ;  for,  says  he,  *  I  freelie  told  them, 

*  the  shortest  way  wold  be  to  take  my  own  relation,  which  I 
^  promisd  sould  be  a  faithfuU  one.'  And  he  knew  they  would 
be  obliged  to  yield  to  this ;  for  he  pleaded  that  all  those  from 
whom  he  had  exacted  cess  or  fines  were  <  parties,'  and  that  ^  no 

*  witnesses  could  be  led  against  him  hot  those  who  were  socii 

<  criminis^*  i.  e.  his  own  soldiers.  (Pages  202,  804.)  In  short, 
the  whole  was  a  farce,  got  up  to  quiet  the  public  outcry,  and  to 
save  the  credit  of  government.  The  sum  acknowledged  by 
Turner  does  not  include  ^  what  was  exacted  from  any.  of  those 

*  who  rose  in  rebellion ;'  as  to  which  he  says,  *  it  was  hot  litle.* 
Credat  Judcet^  Apella.  In  illustration  of  his  second  topic  of  de- 
fence, he  calls  upon  his  *  nameles  libeller  and  shameless  Pfaphtali' 
to  appear  openly  against  him.  A  very  safe  challenge,  truly  !  He 
alleges  also,  that  he  often  exacted  only  the  half  of  the  fines,  and 
that  none  of  the  rebels  at  their  execution  ^  blamed  him  for  oppres- 
^  sion,  or  directlie  or  indirectlie  insinuated  that  he  had  occasioned 
^  the  insurrection ;'  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appeals  to  the  work 
called  Naphtali.  This  is  passing  strange,  when  Sir  James  had 
staring  him  in  the  face  the  joint  testimony  of  ten  of  the  suffer- 
ers, including  Major  MaccuUoch  and  Captain  Arnot,  subscri- 
bed on  the  day  of  their  execution,  and  printed  in  the  book  to 
which  he  refers.*  In  addition  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  evi* 
dence  already  published,  we  have  before  us  documents  which 
convict  Sir  James  of  gross  oppression.  For  example.  Major 
MaccuUoch  had  soldiers  quartered  on  him  for  thirty  days,  and 
paid  L.lOO  for  church  fines,  besides  1200  merks  for  fines  by 
Middleton,  and  300  merks  for  riding  money.  William  Mac- 
lellan  of  Barmagechan,  in  a  declaration  made  on  his  deathbed, 
written  by  his  son,  and  attested  by  James  Monteith,  minister 
of  Borg,  states,  *  that  a  party  of  soldiers  being  sent  by  Sir 
^  James  Turner  to  quarter  in  his  house,  destroyed  ane  part  of 
*'  his  furniture,  and  carried  off  another,  upon  which  he  went  to 
^Sir  James  to  seek  an  order  to  remove  them ;  but,  instead  of 

<  getting  a  removal,  Sir  James  caused  apprehend  his  person, 


*  Naphtali,  p.  307.     <  We,  with  others,  for  our  simple  forhearance, 

<  being  fined,  confined,  imprisoned,  exiled,  scoarged,  stigmatized,  beaten, 
*  bound  as  bessts,  and  driiren  into  the  mountains  for  our  lires— and  all 

<  this  either  arbitrarily,  and  without  any  law,'  &c 
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*  and  put  him  In  hki  court  of  gnardi  until  he  dionld  pay  (ho 
^  fine,  and  also  pay  cess-money  to  the  soldiers/  Afterward  a 
party  of  horsemen  was  sent,  and  be  was  obliged  to  pay  600 
merks  Scots  of  fine,  and  28.  sterling  a-day  to  each  soldier.  *  So, 
^  (continues  the  declaration,)  because  of  such  cruel  oppressions 
5  used  upon  him  and  many^  others,  he  and  others  did  rise  in  de- 
^  fence  of  their  lives  and  liberties.'  Sir  James  does  not  deny 
that  persons  who  came  to  complain  of  the  insolencies  of  his  sol* 
diers  i^ere  refused  access  to  him ;  but  then  on  such  occasions  he 
was  always  f  taking  phisicke'  or  ^  lettine  blood.' 

We  reject  at  once  Sir  James's  last  plea,  that  he  was  borne 
out  in  all  that  he  did  by  his  Instructions ;  meaning  those  which 
he  received  from  Rothes,  the  commissioner,  and  the  two  arch- 
bishops.    No  commission  can  authorise  or  justify  an  immoral,* 
oppressive,  or  barbarous  deed.     The  person  who  performs  it,  if 
he  cannot  be  made  legally,  must  be  held  morally  responsible.  If 
tyrants  did  not  find  instruments  to  execute  their  arbitrary  and 
nnjost  orders,  tyranny  would  cease.   But  Sir  James  was  aware, 
that  the  orders  under  which  he  acted  were  illegal ;  and  he  as- 
signs this  as  the  reason  why  he  did  not  produce  his  Commission, 
•—that  it  would  have  injured  his  employers,  without  being  of 
benefit  to  himself.    (P.  205.)   It  may  be  more  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  why  he  did  not  insert  it  among  his  papers  for  his  future 
3uBtification.    We  happen,  however,  to  have  before  us  a  copy  of 
these  instructions,  the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.    They  appear  to  have  been  those  which  were  given  by 
Rothes,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1666 ;  and  we  insert  them  without 
comment,  as  characteristic  of  the  men  and  measures  of  that 
time. 

Instructions  for  Sir  James  Turner. 

*  Beeinge  suficiently  informed,  that  in  Galloway  and  severall  other  ehyres 
of  thii  kingdonie,  there  are  Conventiclfts  keeped,  contrare  to  the  establish* 
ed  lawes  of  church  and  state ;  1.  Yon  shall  therfor  march  with  ane  hande- 
retb  foote  ont  of  thos  companies  in  Glasgow  to  Galloway,  and  quarter  on 
the  houses  of  thos  that  recepts  the  Conventicles,  or  keepes  disorderly  mi- 

'      nisters,  or  on  the  houses  of  thos  that  frequent  thos  unlawfull  meetings,  till 
aplication  be  maid  to  me,  and  you  receave  further  order  theranent. 

*  2.  You  shall  apprehend  all  ministers  that  keeps  thos  Conventicles  wher 
y      BTcr  you  can  find  them^  thought  ye  know  not  ther  names ;  and  if  need  bees^ 

require  the  assistance  of  the  civill  magistrat  for  that  effect. 

*  3.  You  shall  also  apprehend  all  personnes  carying  arms,  seeinge  some 
^  disorderly  ministers  disguisses  themselves  under  that  collour :  and  after 
^      tryall  if  you  have  not  your  end,  no  gentillman  will  take  it  ill  that  you  doe 

your  deutie  accordeinge  to  your  order. 

*  4.  You  shall  punctualy  observe,  and  give  obedience  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocesse,  or  any  minister  apointed  be  lum,  who  shall  gire  in  to  you  a 
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subscribed  list  of  the  disorderly  withdraweres  from  orfntncesy  and  < 

the  penidties,  without  noticiDge  the  mediation  of  any  miuister,  or  othen 

that  shall  interceed  for  them. 

'  5.  You  shall,  when  you  find  any  of  thos  disorderly  persons,  that  aball 
pretend  povertie  as  to  the  payment  of  the  penalties,  quarter  upon  them  til| 
they  give  satisfaction,  that  others  may  he  terrified. 

'  6.  You  shall,  if  you  find  any  pepole  in  armes,  either  goeing  to  CooTeDt- 
icles  or  comeing  from  them,  aprehend  them  and  sease  upon  them ;  and  if 
they  ofer  any  resistance,  that  you  deal  with  them  as  ane  publick  enimie, 
in  arms  against  his  Ma^^  and  the  lawes  and  government  of  this  long* 
doome. 

<  7.  Yon  shall  not  faill,  to  give  me  ane  accompt,  once  in  ten  or  twelfre 
dayes,  of  what  you  discover,  and  of  your  m^ioU  proceedure,  that  so  I  may 
renewe  your  instructions,  as  shall  be  found  fitteing,  and  convenient  for  the 
humour  of  the  pepole  you  are  amonge.' 

<  O  that  mine  adversary  bad  written  a  book  !*  exclaimed  au 
ancient  sufferer.  This  gratification  the  shades  of  tbe  Covenanters 
have  obtained.  The  book  bas  been  written  and  printed ;  and 
few  of  its  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  be  disposed  to  form  a 
worse  estimate  of  their  character,  or  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  their  oppressors.  The  greatest  criminal  ever  brougbt  to  the 
bar  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  his  case*  thai^ 
the  public  prosecutor,  or  any  of  the  wituesses  called  to  depose 
against  him,  and  thus  may  be  able  to  point  out  inaccnracies  in 
the  indictment  or  the  evidence ;  but  if  he  shall  rashly  commit 
bimself  by  making  declarations,  or  by  giving  a  detailed  narra* 
live  of  bis  conduct,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will  be  betray- 
ed into  confessions,  which,  though  they  may  not  form  a  com* 
plete  ground  for  legal  conviction,  will  leave  no  doubt  on  tbo 
mind  as  to  the  reality  of  bis  gnilt. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  met  with  direct  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  respecting  Turner's  trial  before  the 
Privy  Council,  as  reported  by  himself, — that  it  was  a  farce* 
From  the  confidential  correspondence  of  the  agents  of  govern* 
ment,  it  appears  they  were  satisfied  that  Sir  James  had  grossly 
ttbused  his  powers,  and  must  have  been  convicted,  bad  thej 
deemed  it  prudent  to  prosecute  him  legally.  The  following  is 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Tweeddale  to  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  dated  February  18,  1668;  and  we  give  the  first 
part  of  it,  because  it  furnishes  information  respecting  the  insnr* 
gents  dispersed  at  Pentland,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
met  with  elsewhere. 

<  Of  the  rebels  we  have  comed  to  this  count:  218  have  taken  the  be- 
nefit of  his  Mat^««  gratious  pardon ;  309  have  neglected  it ;  about  80  wer 
kild  in  the  fild ;  40  execut ;  31  dead  n  the  Stewartry  and  Dumfriseshyr, 
we  know  not  what  in  the  rest ;  30  are  fugitive,  and  20  forfawlted ;  the 
rest  ar  fled  out  of  the  country,  or  had  noe  constant  residence,  belonging 
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t0  Other  sbyrs,  and  ar  aiill  Yagabonds.    Now  molt  conclud,  tbar  wet  not 
1000  at  the  fight ;  and  this  account  is  of  about  700. 

<  Yesterday  aftemoune  the  tryal  of  Sir  James  Tomer  was  brought  to 

a  conclosione  by  the  Committee,  and  will  be  reported  in  Cooncel  on 

Thursday,  and  possibly  transmitted  that  night.     He  hes  ackuoldged  mor 

then  may  doe  his  tnme  as  to  imployment,  and  if  prosecut  the  length  of  a 

procea  might  draw  deep ;  and  this  morning  he  wrott  to  M.  R.*  a  rery 

hansom  letter,  at  reading  wherof  we  could  not  chuse  hot  say,  he  was  a 

better  secretar  then  sojer,  and  should  mak  use  of  his  pen,  hot  never  of  a 

sword  mor.     He  confesses  30,000  lb.  Scots  lifted  in  that  country ;  much 

hes  been  also  lifted  by  others.     The  councel  most  ask  the  king's  pleasur, 

how  what  is  recoverable  should  be  disposed  of.      •       •       •       ♦       • 

Sir  Will.  Balendoan  wald  fayn  putt  of  counting  till  June ;  hot  he  shal 

find  cawtione  for  count  and  payment  befor  he  goe :  and  treuth  is,  all  the 

accounts  we  meet  with  of  the  rebels  estaits  rune  thus ;  the  half  of  what 

is  lifted  is  spent  in  the  lifting  by  the  parties,  notwithstanding  they  have 

free  quarter  in  the  country,  and  the  king*s  pay ;  that  is  to  be  thrys  payd* 

Bot  half  I  supose  went  to  the  officers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  other  half 

is  given  upon  precept  at  pleasure  of  the  Comiss^,  or  General  persons,  or 

for  ther  use  ;  as  we  find  1000  lb.  given  for  the  charg  of  comet  and  tmm« 

pets,  and  ther  caparisone,  to  the  General  Dyel's  troup.     The  treuth  is,  it 

is  a  shame  to  see  what  spul  of  the  country  and  prey  of  the  king's  revenue 

hes  bein  mead.' 

Sir  James  Turner  acknowledges  that  he  *  had  strong  obliga- 
'  tions  to  Tweddail/  who  was  President  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  his  conduct,  and  to  Sir  Robert  Murray, 
■*  for  their  kindnes  in  the  report.'  Rothes,  who  was  Chancellor 
as  well  as  High  Commissioner,  felt  hnrt  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  implicated  by  Turner's  statements;  and  the  method 
adopted  for  bis  exoneration  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Tweeddale  to  Lauderdale,  dated  March  10, 
1668. 

*  Yours  of  the  5  received  Sunday  at  noone.  I  went  after  sermon  to  my 
Lord  Chancelonr  with  the  king's  letter  to  the  councel,  which  I'said  1  sup- 
posed was  soe  directed  and  sent  least  he  should  not  have  been  arrived. 
He  asked  what  1  knew  of  the  subject.  I  told  that  you  wrctt  to  me  it 
was  ane  ans.  to  the  councels  conceming  Sir  J.  Turner,  and  that  the  king 
had  commanded  his  comissione  to  be  called  for ;  that  Kelly  was  to  have 
the  company,  and  Hury  to  be  Major.  He  said  he  had  heird  of  that  report, 
and  that  Strang  things  wer  mead  out  aganis  him,  that  he  had  wronged  him 
in  aleadging  his  comissione  for  his  warrand.  I  told  him  how  far  we  had 
pushed  that,  and  at  lenght  had  bid  aleadg  nothing  upon  what  he  could  not 
prodoce.  Then  the  Ch.  said,  will  not  it  be  time  enought  in  Aprile  councel 
<lay«  I  represented  how  unfit  it  wer  a  letter  of  the  Kings  should  lay  soe 
long,  and  soe  many  in  tonne.  If,  said  he^  that  my  aprobatione  can  be  ready 


•  $ir  Robert  Murray. 
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fut  the  setls  to  tead  in  oomcely  we  elieU  neet  ob  Tueedey  moronigw 
*  *  *  This  mofDnig  wee  OMt  in  oouncel,  and  S'  Jauiet  TnrBer  wah« 
ted  OD,  I  harnig  tent  him  word  that  the  King's  ans.  in  hts  bosiBess  was 
tome.  The  Ch.  Ezoneratione  was  first  read,  then  the  letter,  and  S'  James 
was  called  in  and  told  the  King's  pleasar,  to  which  he  spoke  both  hansonly 
and  snbmissiTely,  and  delayircnred  np  his  comissions.' 

In  bis  Memoirs,  Sir  James  has  repeatedly  referred,  with  evi«* 
dent  marks  of  sore  feeling,  to  the  ^  nameless  libeller,'  the  au- 
Ihor  of  a  statement  of  the  oppressions  suffered  in  Galloway  and 
Nithsdale,  which  was  extensively  circulated  in  manuscript  after 
the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and,  by  the  impression  which 
It  made  on  the  public  mmd,  led  to  the  investigation  of  which 
we  have  spoken.*  Sir  James  drew  up  an  answer  to  this  state- 
ment, addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee,  which  Im  now 
before  ns.  It  consists  generally  of  a  simple  denial  of  the 
chaises ;  but  when  he  enters  into  a  particular  defence  of  him* 
self,  he  more  than  once  makes  admissions  which  ^  draw  deep/ 
The  following  is  one  instance  of  oppression  complained  of  in 
the  libel : 

*  10,  In  the  same  paroch  (Balmaclcllan)  ane  ould  deaf  man  was  soe 
tossed,  what  by  being  drawine  before  the  hie-  Commissione,  what  by 
mide  useadge  at  home,  that  he  took  sickness  and  dyed,  and  having  first 
payed  52  rix  dollars^  and  then  girene  bond  for  850  lbs.  Scots.  And  not- 
withstanding, the  poors  widdow,  since  his  deaths  hath  paid  120  lbs.  being 
quartered  npon  manie  dayes,  till  she  was  ibrst  to  leare  her  boos,  and  now 
through  coald  and  doable  grieff  bath  contracted  seiknea,  and  is  at  tfas 
po3nat  of  death.' 

To  this  oharge  Sir  James  replies  as  follows : 

<  The  old  deaff  man  he  meant  in  his  10  instance,  nerer  payed  mors 
than  a  100  lbs.  Scots,  and  his  penalty  extendit  to  600  lbs.  He  was  a 
most  malicious  fellow,  and  I  pray  your  lordships  observe  how  the  lybeller 
nseth  the  Commissione  for  church  affaires.  That  fellow  left  a  legacy  to 
his  familie  to  pay  their  penalties  with  for  not  goeing  to  church,  and  hi3 
curses  to  all  them  if  they  did  goe.  It's  true,  I  caused  his  wyff  pay  1201b. 
Scots  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  May^  a  tyme  when  people  ordinarly  doe 
not  catch  cold.' 

Before  concluding  the  article,  we  may  shortly  advert  to  Sir 
James  Turner's  conduct  after  he  was  deprived  of  his  military 
commission.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  his  humhle  supplication 
to  his  Majesty  for  a  *  gratuity,'  in  consideration  of  services  per- 
formed to  him  and  his  royal  father,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  pro- 
bable he  was  unsuccessful ;  for  it  appears,  from  the  letters  ap- 
pended to  his  Memoirs,  that  be  attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of 

*  Copies  of  this  statement  are  still  preserved  in  manuscript ;  and  the 
substance  of  it  is  to  be  foand  printed  in  Naphlali,  p.  266^274. 
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Hasmllon,  wlio  was  in  opposition  to  the  ministry*  From  166S 
to  1680  he  resided  privately  in  Gla^;ow ;  and  bishop  Bomet, 
who  knew  him  at  that  period,  says,  he  had  then  *  come  to.  him* 
•elfy'  and  confessed,  that  *  it  went  often  against  the  grain  with 

<  him  to  senre  snch  a  debauched  and  worthless  company  as  the 

<  clergy  generally  were/  But  the  restless  knight  came  to  him* 
'  self  again,  and  once  more  resumed  active  measures  against  his 
old  friends,  the  fanatics.  On  the  fall  of  Lauderdale,  the  Duke 
ef  Hamilton  was  received  into  favour,  and  Turner  obtained  the 
double  appointment  of  commander  of  a  company  of  dragoons^ 
and  commisrioner,  with  justiciary  powers,  to  try  the  rebels  within 
the  shires  of  Lanerk  and  Dumbarton.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  in  the  latter]  capacity,  which  were  no  less  illegal  than 
those  under  which  he  had  formerly  acted,  he  was  concerned  in 
proeeedings  of  a  most  unjustifiable  character.*  As  a  military 
officer,  he  was  employed  in  hunting  out  and  seizing  those  who 
were  to  be  brought  before  him  as  a  criminal  judge.  In  the  cor- 
respondence which  he  carried  on  at  this  period,  and  which  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  Memmrs,  we  find  frequent  mention 
of  the  noted  troopers,  (so  frightful  to  the  country,)  Inglis^ 
Kennoway,  and  Creighton ;  and  the  same  documents  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  shameful  arts  employed,  by  persons  high  in  rank 
and  command,  to  screen  irom  punishment  such  of  thenr  subor* 
dinate  officers  and  men  as  had  been  guilty  of  illegal  and  appteeh 
sive  acts.f 

Sir  James  being  agidn  allowed  to  handle  <  a  sword,'  was  de* 
termined  also  to  *  make  use  of  his  pen,*  at  which  the  privy 
cooBcillors  had  pronounced  him  so  dexterous.  In  1680,  the 
Cameronians,  (who  have  been  erroneously  identified  with  the 
mun  body  of  Presbyterians,  or  Covenanters,)  inflamed  by  per- 
secution, put  forth  the  Sanquhar  Declaration^  in  which  they  dis- 
<»wned  the  king,  and  advanced  some  sentiments  of  a  dangen- 
one  description.  Soon  after,  there  appeared  a  paper  entitled 
HadtMiorfs  Ghott,  professing  to  come  from  one  of  these  ultra- 
eovenanters,  and  asserting  that  the  principles  of  the  Sanquhur 


•  Wodrow,  iL  838,  348,  372. 

f  See  particukirly  two  lettcn  from  Lord  Ross  to  Turner,  pp.  292, 298. 
The  conespondeiice,  too,  between  the  Esrl  of  Anrnn  snd  Sir  James,  re- 
kthre  to  s  reginent  which  his  lordship  was  rusiog  for  the  Dutch  serrice, 
discloses  some  reiy  dishonourabls  transactioosy  to  which  Doblemsn  at  that 
time  were  not  ashamed  to  be  accessorvt  by  kidnapping  men,  or  throwing 
them  into  prison  as  rebels,  and  then  shipping  them  off  to  Holland  as  re* 
emits. 
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Declaration  were  those  held  by  Preabyieriana  in  general  da- 
ring the  late  civil  war,  and  especially  in  the  years  1648  and 
1649.  This  squib  Was  ascribed  at  the  time  to  Bishop  Patereon ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
James  Turner.  It  is  certain  that  he  followed  it  up  by  different 
controversial  pieces — whether  printed  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but 
extensively  circulated — in  which  he  carried  the  attack  much 
farther  than  had  been  done  by  the  Ghost;  charging  Knox,  Bu« 
chanan,  and  their  coadjutors,  with  antimonarcbical  principles, 
and  representing  the  whole  procedure  in  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion as  a  course  of  rebellion  against  lawful  authority.  We  men- 
tion this  fact,  because  it  presents  us  with  the  prototype  of  those 
tirades,  which,  in  the  form  of  satire  or  history,  proceeded  from 
the  Jacobites  after  the  Revolution,  and  betrayed  a  spirit  and 
sentiments  not  previously  evinced  by  Episcopalians  either  in 
Scotland  or  England. 

Wo  have  occasionally  looked  into  Sir  Jameses  literary  effu- 
sions, of  which  a  list  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  Memoirs; 
comprehending  disquisitions  on  history,  morals,  religion,  &c., 
in  prose  and  verse.  These  the  editor  has  wisely  allowed  to  re- 
main in  manuscript  The  poetry  is  wretched,  the  prose  passable 
as  to  style,  the  sentiments  commonplace ;  always  excepting  his 
doctrine  as  to  the  duty  of  subjects,  to  which  we  do  not  know 
well  what  name  to  give.  As  held  by  others,  it  has  been  called 
passive  obedience;  but,  as  pleaded  for  and  practised  by  Sir 
James  Turner,  it  is  entitled  to  the  more  intelligible  name  of 
active  obedience;  nor  is  the  reader  perplexed  with  those  nice 
casuistical  distinctions  between  legal  and  illegal,  constitutional 
and  unconstitutional,  just  and  unjust,  with  which  other  wri- 
ters have  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  their  doctrine  on  this 
head.  Murder  and  assassination  become  innocent,  and  even 
glorious  deeds,  when  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a  crowned 
head.  Speaking  of  General  Wallenstoin,  Duke  of  Friedland, 
and  his  assassination  during  a  feast,  by  Gordon,  Leslie,  and 
Devereux,  agents  of  the  Emperor  of  Grermany,  Sir  James  says 
— *  This  act  of  theirs  was,  in  my  opinion,  noble  and  generous, 

<  though  many  have  bene  pleasd  to  give  it  the  contrarie  carac- 

*  ter.'     And  having  occasion  to  speak  of  the  person  who  mur- 
.  dered  the  patriotic  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  he  expresses  him- 
self in  the  following  terms : — ^  I  am  farre  from  reckoning  him 

<  among  martirs,  for  all  his  patience;  neither  can  I  call  him  an 

*  assassin,  since  he  had  a  public  warrand  from  his  soveraigne, 

*  the  King  of  Spane,  for  dispatching  that  revolted  prince.' 
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Art.  IIL — 1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  Far  t/iC  Use  of 
Youth.  A  new  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  improved.  Eton, 
1829. 

2.  GrrcBccB  Grammaticis  RudimeniOy  in  usum  Reg'nB  Schoke  EUh 
ncnsis.    Editio  nova,  accuratissimc  rccognita.    Etonae,  1839. 

3.  Scripiores  Rotiumif  in  usum  Regime  ScholcB  Elomnsis.  Etonap, 
1829. 

4.  Scriptores  Grtecij  in  usum  Regice  Schohs  Etonensis.  Editio  al- 
tera recognita,  et  cam  multis  notis  evulgata.  A.  J.  W.  Nib- 
I.OCK,  AB.  ex  Aula  Sancti  Edmundi,  Oxoniae.  Etonae,  182  !•• 

5.  Pacta  Gracij  in  usum  Regice  Scholre  Etmensis.  Editio  nova, 
recognita  et  aucta.     Etonee,  1828. 

6.  A  comparative  Atlas  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography^  from 
origincU  authorities^  and  upon  a  new  Plan^for  the  use  of  Eton 
SchooL  By  A.  Arrowsmith,  Hydrograplicr  to  his  Majesty. 
London,  1828. 

7.  Index  to  the  Eton  Ck)mparative  Atlas  of  A^icieiit  and  Mode/n 
Geography.  By  A.  Arrowsmitu,  Hydrographer  to  his  Ma- 
jesty.    London,  1828. 

8.  A  List  of  Eton  College^  taken  at  Election.    Eton,  1829. 

*  nnHE  judge  is  condemned  when  the  guilty  man  is  acquitted,' 
^    says  our  motto.    This  maxim,  though  some  have  thought 
it  too  severe,  may  be  fairly  applied  in  courts  of  literature ;  as 
these  tribunals  only  judge  persons  who  offer  themselves  for  judg- 
ment on  their  own  testimony.     In  some  cases,  however,  in  de- 
fault of  other  information,  we  are  compelled  to  act  both  as  ad- 
vocate and  judge ;  and,  like  the  Epborsof  Sparta,  to  collect  the 
facts,  to  make  the  charge,  and  decide  upon  its  truth  or  false- 
hood.   The  assumption  of  this  double  character,  we  are  aware, 
imposes  a  double  necessity  of  attention  to  the  fairness  of  our 
proceedings ;  and  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  keep  this  obliga- 
tion steadily  in  view,  in  attempting  to  lay  before  our  readers  an 
<^ccount  of  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  one  of  the  chief 
Public  Schools  of  England, — a  seminary  equally  renowned  for 
its  antiqnity,  its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  students. 

We  shall  not  at  present  enter  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
College  of  Eton,  or  examine  its  statutes  and  charters.*     Our 

*  For  which  see  Appendix  (A)  to  the  Fourth  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders^  1818.  Besides  the 
Unirersitiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  their  several  Colleges,  tlie 
three  Colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster,  are  clone  except- 
ed from  the  Mortmain  Act. 

^OL.  LI,  NO.  CI.  E 
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only  object  is  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  that  ancient  establiah- 
ment  as  it  actually  exists ; — to  describe  the  mode  of  education^ 
and  the  system  of  moral  and  religious  disdpline  there  adopted, 
so  as  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  amount  of 
intellectual  and  mml  improTemmit  to  be  expected  from  a  re- 
sidence in  it. 

The  College  of  Eton  is  formed  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows, 
who  do  not  directly  interfere  in  the  government  of  the  school, 
but  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  upper  and  lower  Mas- 
ters, who  have  respectively  the  management  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Schools.  Besides  these  masters,  there  were  in  1829  ten  as- 
sistant masters,  eight  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  school. 
These  two  divisions  are  not,  however^  of  equal  size :  thus,  in 
the  summer  of  last  year,  the  former  contained  556,  the  latter 
only  56  boys.    The  upper  school  is  divided  into  four  classes,  or 
forms;  vis.  the  6th  and  5th  forms,  the  remove,  and  the  4th 
form.     Besides  this  division  of  schools^  there  is  also  a  division 
of  orders.    Seventy  King's  scholars,  or  (as  they  are  usually 
termed)  CollegerSf  are  maintained  gratuitously  on  the  founda- 
tion ;  they  sleep  in  three  large  rooms  forming  part  of  the  college. 
TheCollegers  wear  a  dress  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  and 
more  numerous  portion  of  the  boys,  who  are  called  Oppidans. 
These  either  live  in  Dame's  houses,  or  in  the  houses  of  their 
Tutors,  whom  the  parents  or  guardians  are  allowed  to  select  at 
pleasure,  and  are  not  forced  (as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridgne)  to 
take  the  person  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  college.    TMs  dif- 
ference of  habitation  naturally,  in  some  measure,  estranges  these 
two  orders,  and  unfortunately  a  considerable  enmity  prevails 
between  them.     ELing's  College  at  Cambridge  was  founded  in 
connexion  with  Eton,  that  it  might  receive  as  fellows  the  stu- 
dents on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  institution.    As  vacancies 
occur  at  King's  CoUc^  those  of  the  King's  scholars  at  Eton 
who  are  first  in  the  school,  are  nominated  to  the  vacant  fellow- 
ships.    This  choice  is  determined  not  by  merit,  but  by  seniority; 
and  as  seniority  is  obtained  by  long  residence  at  Eton,  and  as 
a  long  residence  there  is  sometimes  a  great  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,*  the  lot  often  misses  the  most  deser^ 
ving  candidates.     But  the  mischief  does  not  end  here ;  for  the 
undergraduates  at  King's  College  being  supposed  to  arrive  at 
Cambridge  with  uncommon  attainments,  are  not  required  to 
pass  the  University  examination,  which,  in  all  other  cases,  is  a 


*  We  believe  that  it  is  generally  remsrked  at  Eton,  that  the  boys  at  the 
top  of  the  forms  are  less  weU-instracted  than,  those  at  the  bottom. 
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aecessary  condition  for  taking  a  degrM.  And  thnt  hj  an  on^ 
lacky,  and,  we  are  bold  to  aayf  moet  nndeserved  oompliment, 
the  young  Etonian  fellows  are  deprived  of  all  incentive  to  nni« 
verBity  diBtincdon,  and  even  relieved  from  the  teet  of  ordinary 
acquirements.  Hence,  as  we  believe,  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion communicated  by  lectures  at  King's  College  has  been  very 
smalU  Now  it  is  from  these  fellows  that  the  masters  of  Eton 
School  are  almost  universally  selected ;  and  surely  no  system 
was  ever  contrived  with  such  singular  infelicity.  Bred  in  the 
routine  of  Eton  education,  young  men  are  sent  to  a  college,  in- 
habited  solely  by  Etonians,  where  all,  or  nearly  all,  study  is 
voluntary;  and,  after  a  few  years,  return  to  their  old  school 
to  teach  the  things  they  were  themselves  taught,  in  the  place 
and  in  the  manner  they  had  learnt  them.  If  tUs  circulus  vUioiUi 
is  retained, — if  no  attempt  is  made  to  pour  some  fresh  blood  into 
the  diseased  frame  of  Eton,  and  renew  its  torpid  life,  we  can* 
not  hope  that  evils  which  arise  chiefly  from  the  ignorance,  the 
want  of  enterprise,  and  the  amiable  prejudices  of  its  governors, 
will  be  abolished  by  those  who  have  learnt  no  learning,  and 
formed  no  habits,  but  those  of  their  own  college. 

Nothing,  at  first  sight,  appears  more  absurd  than  the  ground 
of  ibis  exemption  from  the  customary  examinations  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  principal  studio  of  that  university  are,  as  is  well 
known,  the  mathematics.  Besides  geometry,  algebra,  and  arith* 
metic,  for  an  ordinary  degree,  the  chief  books  used  in  exa- 
mination are,  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  his  Evidences  of  Christ 
tianity,  and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understanding.  Now,  at  Eton, 
no  instruction  is  given  in  any  branch  of  mathematical,  phjrsical, 
metaphysical,  or  moral  science,  nor  in  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  only  subjects  which  it  is  professed  to  teach,  are  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  as  much  divinity  as  can  be  gained 
from  construing  the  Greek  Testament,  and  reading  a  portion  of 
Tomline  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  a  little  ancient  and 
modem  geography.  In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  notion  of  the 
extent  of  this  education,  we  will  describe  the  studies  of  a  boy 
i^at  the  middle  of  the  school,  in  a  week  in  which  there  is  no 
extraordinary  holiday. 

In  a  common  week  there  is  one  whole  holiday,  on  which  no 
Bchool-business  is  done,  but  every  boy  is  required  to  go  twice  to 
<cbapel ;  one  half  holiday,  on  which  there  are  two  school-times 
ttud  one  chapel ;  and  on  Saturday  there  are  three  school-times 
ftnd  one  chapel.  On  each  of  the  three  other  days,  there  are  four 
school-times,  three  of  which  last  respectively  for  three-quarters 
^i  an  hour ;  the  other  has  no  fixed  length,  but  probably  averages 
for  each  boy  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    The  school-times 
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woald,  therefore^  amount  to  lest  than  eleven  hours  in  a  week.  The 
boys  are»  however^  expected  to  come  prepared  into  school ;  so 
that  some  time  is  occupied  in  previous  study,  and  every  boy 
hears  the  lesson  construed  at  hb  tutor's  house  before  he  appears 
in  school.  A  week's  lessons  in  the  fifth  form  would  consist  of 
about  seventy  lines  of  the  Iliad,  seventy  lines  of  the  ^neid, 
two  or  three  pages  of  each  of  the  compilations  called  the  Scrips 
tores  Graci  and  Romania  thirty  or  forty  lines  from  another  com- 
pilation called  the  Poeta  Gracij  and  twenty  or  thirty  verses  of 
one  of  the  Evangelists  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  All  the  poetry 
which  is  construed  is  learnt  by  heart ;  besides  which|  there  is 
weekly  repeated  a  lesson  of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  and  of  a 
very  excellent  selection  from  the  Elegiac  poetry  of  Ovid  and 
Tibullus.  Mo  other  books  than  these  are  read  by  a  boy  in  the  fifth 
form ;  but  he  is  required  also  to  produce  an  exercise  in  Latin 

Iirose,  generally  on  some  trite  moral  subject,  of  at  least  twenty 
iocs ;  twenty  Latin  verses,  and  five  or  six  stanzas  of  some  Lyric 
measure.  In  weeks  where  a  saint's  day  occurs,  an  Euglish  trans- 
lation of  a  passage  of  Latin  prose  is  likewise  required. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  a  week's  occupation  at  Eton, 
which,  as  it  cerUdnly  does  not  exceed  on  the  side  of  quantity^ 
might  be  expected  to  make  up  for  this  defect  by  its  quality.  In 
order  to  ascertain  this  point,  we  will  shortly  examine  the  chief 
books  which  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  The  whole 
education  of,  the  school  being,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  di- 
vinity and  geography,  confined  to  classical  literature,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  grammars  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
the  necessary  foundations  of  this  knowledge,  would  be  compiled 
with  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  would  contain,  in  a  short 
compass,  the  most  recent  improvements  of  critics  and  philolo- 
gists. So  far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case,  we  afiirm, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  that  these  two  grammars,  which  are 
used  not  only  at  Eton,  but,  on  account  of  the  authority  of  Eton, 
at  numberless  other  schools,  are  marked  by  almost  every  fault 
under  which  such  treatises  can  labour.  They  contain  much  that 
is  useless,  and  much  that  is  inaccurate ;  they  exclude  much  that 
is  highly  useful ;  they  are  written  without  a  proper  arrange- 
ment and  harmony  of  parts :  the  rules  are  not  precise,  the  ex- 
amples are  ill-chosen ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  Latin,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  Grammar,  is  written  in  Latin.  The  simple 
rules  for  declining  Latin  adjectives,  substantives,  and  verbs,  did 
not  admit  of  many  mistakes  or  mysticism  ;  but  no  sooner  has  a 
learner  arrived  at  the  63d  page  of  his  gi*ammar,  than  he  finds 
sixteen  pages  of  doggerel  Latin  verse,  to  facilitate  the  knowledge 
of  the  genders  of  nouns,  and  the  past  tenses  and  supines  of 
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rerbs.  This  attempt  to  teach  a  boy,  who  knows  neither  Latin 
nor  verse,  certain  grammatical  rul^  by  means  of  Latin  verse, 
seems  to  as  so  extraordinary  a  delasion,  that  we  can  con- 
ceive no  reason  why  the  directors  of  the  Eton  education  should 
not  at  once  purge  thisir  grammar  of  such  barbarous  jargon. 
There  then  follows  a  meagre  collection  of  Latin  rules  of  Latin 

Cimmar,  called  a  syntax,  and  some  rules  of  proeody,  also  in 
tin.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  literal  English  transla- 
tion of  this  grammatical  poetry  and  prose.  The  Greek  gram- 
mar is  in  every  respect  much  worse  than  its  partner.  Needless 
roles,  and  technical  divisions,  are  multiplied  without  mercy.  In 
the  second  page,  the  student^  who  has  just  learned  the  form  of 
the  letters,  is  told,  that  vowels  are  divided  into  lone^,  short, 
doubtful,  mutable,  immutable,  prepositive,  and  subjunctive, 
with  the  proper  Greek  term  for  each  of  these  words.  The-  de-> 
sttltory  remarks  which  follow  are  all  written  in  the  same  dis- 
heartening style ;  after  which,  the  beginner  soon  falls  upon  the 
ten  declensions,  and  thirteen  conjugations,  interspersed  with 
numerous  rules,  which  are  made  unnecessarily  difficult,  and 
conUun  the  most  glaring  errors.* 

We  have  not,  however,  sufficient  space  to  criticise  the  merits 
of  this  Grammar  (which,  indeed,  is  beneath  criticism),  and 
will  nroceed  to  the  selections  from  ancient  authors.  The  book 
called  Poekd  Grcdci  contains  short  extracts  from  the  Odyssey, 
and  the  three  poems  attributed  to  Hesiod ;  nearly  twelve  Idyls, 
with  a  few  Epigrams  of  Theocritus ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  extant  poems  of  Callimachus ;  extracts  from  the  Argonau- 
tica  of  Apollonius,  and  from  Bion  and  Moschus.  There  are 
also  fragments  of  Tyrtceus,  Callinus,  Sappho,  Erinna,  Mim- 
nermus,  Simonides,  Theognis,  Bacchylides,  and  Euripides,  and 
the  famous  patriotic  scoUon  of  the  Athenians.  The  extracts 
from  the  poets  are  not  arranged  in  chronological  order;  the 
biographiod  notices  are  short  and  unsatisfactory ;  the  text  is 
not  given  from  the  best  editions ;  and  the  notes  are  ill-adapted 
to  the  uses  either  of  beginners  or  proficients.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  text  of  school-books  should  be  as  correct  and 
plain  as  possible,  lest  the  learner's  attention  should  be  distract- 
ed from  the  sense  by  disputes  about  various  readings ;  and  that 


*  We  sre  awtre  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  draw  op  a  Greek  Gram* 
mar ;  bat  the  mamtenance  of  the  antiquated  and  inaccurate  Grammar  of 
Eton  is  perfectly  inencosahle,  as  the  small  Greek  Grammar  for  the  use  of 
schools,  poblished  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  is  in  every  respect 
an  exoelfent  work,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  for  such  a  trsati^e. 
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the  notes  Bhoold,  for  the  most  part,  be  explanatory.  In  this  re- 
•peet  the  Eton  Poeta  Grtsci  is  verv  deficient;  a  want  which  is 
attempted  to  be  sapplied  by  that  miserable  subetitate  for  a  good 
commentary,  a  prose  Latin  translation. 

The  Scripiores  Grttci  contains  short  unconnected  extracts  from 
Herodotus  and  Thncydides,  filling  forty-four  pages  ;*  some  pas- 
sages from  the  Cyropaedia  and  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  such 
as  the  story  of  Panthea,  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  choice  of  Her- 
cules, &c. ;  the  death  of  Socrates,  from  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  ; 
and  a  piurt  of  the  Advice  to  Demonicus  of  Isocrates.  The  re- 
maiuing  two-thirds  of  the  volume  are  filled  with  Dialogues  of 
Lucian.  The  last  edition  of  this  book  was  revised  by  Mr  J. 
W.  Niblock,  A.  B.  of  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  who  has  added  a 
considerable  number  of  notes,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended his  care  to  the  text,  which  is  printed  from  old  inaccurate 
editions.f  There  is  no  account  of  the  lives  or  writings  of  the 
different  authors,  beyond  some  short  notices,  of  which  the  first 
and  last  may  serve  as  specimens. 

<  1.  Herodotus  Halicamassensis,  historicomm  Gnecomm  qui  extant 
antiquissimus,  floruit  Olymp.  84,  ante  Chr.  ann.  440.' 

*  6.  Lucianus^  oriundus  Samosata^  urbe  Syrice,  sub  Marco  Antonino 
floruit,  ann.  Dom.  164.  Scriptor  variia  in  ai^mentis  elegantisamns  et 
featiyiasimus.' 

As  the  new  notes  of  Mr  Niblock  appear  to  be  the  only  attempt 
which  has  of  late  years  been  made  to  improve  the  Eton  school- 
books,  we  looked  at  them  with  much  curiosity  and  expectation. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  say,  that  our  hopes  were  completely 
disappointed.  The  new  editor's  additions  are  almost  entirely 
eonnned  to  Lucian ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  his  obser- 
vations are  generally  trite,  often  useless,  and  sometimes  inaccu- 
rate. Does  the  editor  think  that  he  can  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  j:  by  such  remarks  as  the  following  ? 

'  if  Siiw,'\     Hie  if,  non  « j^ov,  sed  •Ixm  subauditum  regit    N.'     P.  121. 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  passages  selected  from  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  Herod,  i.  S4— 45 ;  i.  108—113 ;  yiL  10—12 ;  vii.  44—53. 
Thucyd.  L  5 — 8 ;  iL  47 — 54 ;  vii  76 — 87 ;  viii.  1.  Our  readers^  by  ▼«- 
rifying  these  references,  may  judge  how  accurate  and  complete  must  be 
an  Etonian's  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greece,  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  to 
the  failure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse. 

-f*  In  the  short  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  edition,  Mr  Niblock  states, 
that  his  notes  are  distinguishedyrom  the  letter  N.  «  Notulas  ab  litera  N. 
<  distinctas.'    We  recommend  an  alteration  in  the  next  edition*. 

±  We  fear  that  Mr  Niblock  has  not  always  availed  himself  of  the  va- 
luwle  assistance  to  be  derived  from  that  Grammar ;  for  it  is  certainly 
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<  Ut  M  wt^fn?JT0fd  feoiit  Platonidi  tie  m  irt^/  XmmAiIm  rv^9#i  lunt  Si- 
a£  tymuiL    N/    P.  246* 

Among  the  extracts  from  Thucydides,  b  the  famous  passage  on 
the  distress  of  the  Athenian  army  in  Sicily.  Here^  however,  no 
note  is  added  to  inform  the  learner  about  Nicias,  or  Demosthenes^ 
or  Gylippos,  or  how  the  Athenians  happened  to  be  in  Sioilyt 
— ^names  and  facts  no  doubt  sufficiently  familiar,  but  not  to  an 
Eton  boy,  who  must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  history,  ancient  as 
well  as  modem.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  this  omission  i% 
when  these  extracts  are  read,  supplied  by  oral  instruction.  In 
Lncian,  however,  it  seems  that  this  resource  could  not  be  relied 
on ;  for  we  find  such  notes  as  the  following :— - 

*  Geloi  ermnt  Siciliffi  popdos.    Vid.  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xiiL*    P.  120.* 

*  Corinthus  urbs  Acbaise  fere  medio  Isthmi  Peloponnesiaci  tits*' 
P.  109. 

*  'O  TimiAK.]     Horat  Epod.  la 

*  Egau  bemipna  Tantalus  semper  dofis^    N.'    P.  212. 

Some  notes,  however,  are  not  of  this  innocent  nature,  bat  are 
absolutely  wrong. 

*  irmMv.!  Psstimm  pro  neutro,  sigmficstqae  *<  concessi,**  vel  '*  venL" 
N/    P.  236.  ^-^     — i 

*  o  XJi^>^*k  f  iix«4f.1  \f  hie  valet  k*  ric  etiam  Atheiuens,  xi.  c  10. 
wtf—rtt  99  wtimKfMf.     N.'     P.  267. 

*  Aa(iiprKO  Psnidpiuiii  in  sensn  passito  accipe.    N.'    P.  298. 
'  Ti»  ir«A>^]  Integre  usmk  ri  w^mJ^  fif'^r^'  ^*  ^^l*t 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  this  gentleman,  for  writing 
some  bad  notes  to  a  bad  school-book ;  but  we  must  consider  it  a 
culpable  n^ligence  in  those  who  superintend  the  school  of  EtoUf 


there  staled  (p.  148,)thatthe  ^^^tion b  ffovems a  ffenUivebi/ edipsis, 
and  this  very  instance  of  b  iii^v  is  givoi.  Besides  wUch  it  is  once  re- 
marlced,  (p.  147,)  that  In  governs  a  genitive  by  eclipsis,  with  the  instance 
Itf  fl3#9y  and  that  proper  names  are  often  put  in  the  genitive  case  by 
edipsis,  with  the  instance  again  of  If  Siiw.    (P.  130.) 

*  It  is  quite  useless  in  books  for  tde  use  of  schoolboys,  to  give  soch 
general  references  to  volnminoos  anthors  as  <  vid.  Herod.  Clio/  (p.  106,) 
«  vid.  Nat.  Com.  lib.  viii/  (p.  112,)  *  vid.  Pausan.  in  B<sottcis  et  Strab., 
« lib.  bu;  (p.  114,)  <  vid.  Plat,  de  Rep.  Ub.  vi./  (p.  248,)  &c  &c  In  the 
first  place,  boys  have  not,  in  general,  access  to  such  books ;  and  secondly, 
if  they  had^  they  wonki  seldom  be  able  to  find  the  passsges  slluded  to. 

t  How  does  the  editor  of  the  Eton  Soriptores  Orcsd  explain  this 
phrase,  in  the  following  sentence  ?  jum  y^  in  u  ^t  rtu%  «»AA«i#  vrixsjn  ^ 

fwf  yt^tun^m  ifMru^lmi,    Xenopb.  de  Rep.  Lac  5.  5. 
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that  while  so  many  of  their  own  numberi  and  of  their  kindred 
College  at  Cambridgei  are  qnalified  to  add  explanatory  notes  to 
sach  a  miscellany  as  that  in  question,  they  should  have  gone  for 
assistance  to  a  small  and  obscure,  though  doubtless  highly  respect- 
able, Collie  at  Oxford.  That  there  are  among  the  Eton  mas- 
ters, persons  capable  of  better  things,  and  that  their  time  is  not 
wholly  occupied  by  their  official  duties,  is  proved  by  the  excel- 
lent Atlas  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  that  school,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article. 

We  object,  however,  not  so  much  to  the  execution,  as  the  prin- 
ciple, of  this  collection  of  Greek  authors.  The  Greek  language,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  like  the  Latin,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal writers  flourished  within  a  short  period,  used  not  different 
dialects,  and  addressed  the  public  of  one  city.  Homer  is  divided 
from  Lucian  by  an  interval  of  at  least  a  thousand  years;  and 
though  the  radical  words  remained  the  same,  the  inflexionsy 
idioms,  and  turns  of  the  language,  were  completely  altered.  The 
same  is  true  even  of  writers  who  lived  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
but  who  wrote  in  different  dialects.  Pindar  is  as  different  from 
Euripides  or  Aristophanes,  as  Herodotus  is  from  Thucydides.  It 
is,  therefore,  exceedingly  desirable,  that  a  learner  having  once  ac- 
customed himself  to  the  style  of  an  author,  should  take  advantage 
of  that  habit,  to  facilitate  and  shorten  the  study  of  the  remainder. 
Instead  of  this,  the  Etonian  is  hurried  from  Herodotus  to  Thu- 
cydides, from  Thucydides  to  Xenophon,  from  Xenophon  to  Lu- 
cian, without  being  habituated  to  the  style  of  any  one  author,— 
without  gaining  an  interest  in  the  history,  or  even  catching  the 
thread  of  the  narrative ;  and  when  the  whole  book  is  finished,  be 
has  probably  collected  only  a  few  vague  ideas  about  Darius  cry- 
ing over  a  great  army  at  Abydos,  and  Nicias  and  Demosthenes 
being  routed  with  a  great  army  near  Syracuse,  mixed  up  with  a 
recollection  of  the  deaths  of  Cyrus  and  Socrates,  some  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Isocrates,  and  some  jokes  against  false  philosophers  and 
heathen  gods.  Even  for  the  mere  acquisition  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, the  plan  of  reading  a  few  good  authors,  rather  than  ex- 
tracts from  many  authors,  is  far  preferable ;  but  the  chief  fault 
which  we  find  with  this  desultory  mode  of  study  is,  its  total  in- 
competency to  furnish  historical  knowledge.  If  there  are  at 
Eton  ten  boys  who  have  heard  of  the  Persian  or  Peloponnesian 
wars, — if  there  are  two  who  could  give  a  tolerably  correct  ac- 
count of  any  of  the  chief  events  of  ancient  history, — their  in- 
formation has  been  derived  out  of  school,  by  unassisted  and  vo- 
luntary researches.  In  this  manner,  the  most  valuable  remains 
of  ancient  literature  are  neglected, — a  frivolous  habit  of  mind  is 
generated,— the  attention  is  distracted  from  the  really  important 
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knons  of  history  and  philosophy,  to  grammatical  and  metrical 
trifling, — and  the  most  precious  years  of  yoath  are  spent,  not 
in  filling  the  mind  with  solid  knowledge, — not  in  trainiDg  it  to 
habits  of  correct  and  patient  thought, — but  in  a  course  of  half- 
stodions  idleness,  of  which  the  only  lasting  trace  is  the  bitter 
reooUeclion  of  mispent  time.  It  is  possible  that  the  Eton  Scrip* 
tores  Romania  which,  besides  some  passages  of  Cicero,  Tacitus, 
&C.,  contains  nomerous  well-chosen  extracts  from  Livy,  may  pre- 
sent that  writer,  who  is  remarkable  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  his 
eloquence,  in  his  proper  character.  But  when  a  writer,  equally 
distinguished  for  the  vigour  and  depth  of  his  views,  the  force  of 
his  style,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  is  cut  into  shreds 
and  patches,  we  must  exclaim  against  such  a  mutilation ;  and  can 
only  wonder  at  the  obliquity  of  judgment,  which  prefers  Lucian 
to  Thucydides,  as  a  study  for  young  men. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  sufficient  at  Eton,  merely  to  substi- 
tute one  book  for  another.  It  would  be  necessary  to  add  some 
examinations  or  repetition,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  the  history  should  not  only  be  read,  but  its  details  preserved 
connectedly  in  the  memory.  According  to  the  present  system, 
each  lesson,  when  once  construed,  is  immediately  discharged  from 
the  mind ;  and  in  the  middle  of  a  book,  if  a  boy,  from  illness  or 
i^Mence,  misses  any  portion,  he  b  never  required  to  make  good  his 
lost  way.  The  consequence  of  this  desultory  mode  of  reading 
desultory  books,  is,  that  when  an  Etonian  goes  either  to  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford,  and  is  questioned  as  to  the  extent  of  his  studies, 
he  can  only  answer,  that  besides  Horace,  and  part  of  Virgil  and 
the  Iliad,  he  has  read  nothing.  He  has  not  read  a  single  book 
of  Herodotus,  or  Thucydides,  or  Xenophon,  or  Livy,  or  Poly- 
bius,  or  Tacitus;  he  has  not  read  a  single  Greek  trsgedy  or  co» 
medy,*  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  mathematical  or  physical  science, 
and  even  of  arithmetic ; — the  very  names  of  logical,  moral,  or 
political  science,  are  unknown  to  him.  Modern  history  and 
modem  languages  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Is  it  credit* 
able  to  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  public  school  of  England, 
that  such  should  be  the  result  of  five  or  six  years'  residence,  at  an 
age  when  childhood  is  past,  and  the  mind  is  capable  of  developing 
its  powers  ?  To  many  unthinking  people,  who  are  satisfied  that 
their  sons  should  do  as  their  parents  did  before  them,  it  is  a  con- 
vincing argument  to  name  two  or  three  persons,  who,  although 


*  It  sometiaies  happens  that  a  small  part  of  the  school  (aboat  thirty  of 
the  first  boys)  constme  a  Greek  play. 
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educated  at  Eton,  were  yet  difitiDgiiiahed  for  their  knowledge  md 
learning,  and  have  stood  in  high  places  in  these  kingdoms,  with 
glory  to  themselves,  and  benefit  to  others.  That  an  Eton  edu- 
cation does  necessarily  act  as  an  opiate  on  the  mind,  or  freete 
« the  genial  current  of  the  soul,*  we  do  not  maintain.  Our  asser- 
tion is,  that  a  boy  of  average  abilities  and  application,  learning  mt 
Eton  only  what  is  taught  in  school,  is  at  the  end  of  his  care^ 
advanced  no  farther  than  we  have  described.  To  compensate 
for  these  deficiencies,  he  has  perhaps  acquired  a  tolerable  facili- 
ty in  the  composition  of  Latin  verses,  and  sometimes  of  Latin 
prose;  but  the  triteness  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  the  Latin 
themes,  and  the  inattention  to  the  mode  of  treating  them,  are 
such,  that  these  exercises,  which  might  serve  as  a  useful  and 
severe  discipline  to  the  mind,  tend  rather  to  foster  a  habit  of 
vague,  pointless,  and  vapid  declamation.  The  praise  of  con- 
siderable skill  and  perfection  in  the  art  of  making  Latin  versee, 
must  be  allowed  to  some  Etonians,  as  the  four  volumes  of  the 
Musce  Etonetises  sufficiently  bear  witness.  Whether  that  ex- 
cellence is  now  lost,  and  the  verses  of  late  years  will  not  bear  the 
light,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Certain,  however,  it 
is,  that  more  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  collec- 
tion of  these  short  poems  was  given  to  the  worid. 

Viewed,  therefore,  as  a  means  of  imparting  valuable  know- 
ledge, of  imparting  much  knowledge,  or  of  training  and  invi- 
gorating the  intellectual  faculties,  the  Eton  system  of  educa- 
tion must  be  admitted  to  fail  in  every  essentisJ  point  ^  What, 
then,  is  the  charm  which  allures  so  many  scholars  within  its 
bounds  ?  What  are  its  recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  so  many 
parents  and  g^rdians  ?  Is  the  moral  discipline  of  this  school  so 
admirable, — is  the  superintendence  of  the  masters  over  the  elder 
boys,  is  their  protection  of  the  smaller  boys  so  watchful,  that 
parents  can  resolve  to  sacrifice  the  benefits  of  intellectual  tndn- 
ing  to  that  more  solid  advantage,  the  formation  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  honourable  character  ?  It  is  with  an  unwilling  hand 
that  in  this  respect  also,  we  must  note  the  Eton  system  as  defi- 
cient. The  number  of  scholars  is  so  great,*  the  tutors'  time 
is  necessarily  so  much  occupied,  both  with  the  revision  of 
school  exercises  and  other  school  business,  and  so  much  liberty 
is  very  properly  given  to  the  boys,  that  a  considerable  laxity 
of  conduct  may  exist  in  the  youths  of  older  standing,  without 
being  either  restrained  or  detected ;  and  the  smaller  and  weaker 
boys  are  exposed,  without  hope  of  redress,  to  the  merciless 

*  At  election,  1829,  the  whole  number  was  612. 
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tynuiny  of  their  superiors  in  age  and  strength.  The  league  of 
the  upper  boys  is  so  firmly  united,  and  the  principle  of  mutual 
asnstanee  in  oppression  so  faithfully  and  successfully  maintain* 
ed,  that  any  boy  who  dared  to  complain  to  a  tutor  of  ill  usage 
from  one  of  his  school-fellows,  would  become  the  object  of  such 
vniTersal  insult  and  contempt,  that  few  would  be  tempted  to 
follow  his  example.  Hence,  by  a  tacit  agreement  between  the 
stronger  and  weaker  parties,  has  been  established  at  Eton  the 
sysCem  o(  fitgglng^ — the  only  regular  institution  of  slave-la^ 
boor,  enforced  by  brute  violence,  which  now  exists  in  these 
islands.  It  is  not  precisely  permitted  by  the  authorities  of 
the  school ;  but  their  sufferance  of  m  system  of  which  they  must 
be  aware^  at  any  rate  affords  a  presumption  that  it  has  their 
countenance.  The  right  of  fagging  depends  upon  the  place 
in  the  school ;  all  boys  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms  have  the 
power  of  ordering — all  below  the  latter  form  are  bound  to  obey. 
At  midsummer  1829  there  were  293  of  the  former,  and  819 
of  the  latter.*  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  al- 
though the  right  of  fagging  depends  upon  rank  in  the  school, 
the  power  is  derived  from  superior  strength,  the  sanction  or 
means  of  compulsion'  being  only  violence.  Hence  there  are 
many  upper  boys  who,  being  weak,  are  unable  to  make  much 
use  of  their  right;  and  many  lower  boys  who,  being  strong,  are 
enabled  to  avoid  part  of  the  hardships  of  their  obligation.  In 
general,  however,  the  masters,  in  order  to  preserve  their  mono- 
poly, and  to  prevent  any  of  the  privileged  from  appearing  mean 
in  the  eyes  of  the  unprivileged  class,  contrive  to  apportion  the 
strong  to  the  strong,  and  the  weak  to  the  weak,  so  that  as  little 
of  the  available  services  as  possible  may  be  wasted.  The  duties 
of  the  lower  boys  cannot  be  aefined,  as  their  masters  are  restrain- 


*  The  following  table  will  show  the  comparatiye  numhers  of  the  upper 
sad  lower  boys  in  sereral  different  years : 

Upper  BoTs.  Lower  Boyt. 

1798  .  .  •  •  286 168 

1799  ....  224 153 

1814  •  ...  286 264 

1817  .  .  .  :  228 249 

1820  ....  280 248 

1829  ....  293 319 

The  ratio  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  boys  in  these  years,  is,  therefore, 
nearly  represented  by  the  following  fractions :  ^,  |f ,  |^,  | J^>  f^,  ||. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  the  lot  of  the  fags  hss  of  late  been  improTed ;  for, 
80  years  ago,  there  were  22  masters  to  15  ftigs ; — last  year  there  were 
sboat  32  f4;s  to  29  masten. 
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ed  by  nothing  bat  their  own  forbearance  and  sense  of  honour, 
and  the  necessity  of  allowing  their  yix^«  to  prepare  their  lesson 
and  appear  in  schooL   Generally,  howeveri  it  may  be  stated,  that 
they  perform  most  menial  offices,  except  cleaning  shoes,  cook- 
ing, and  waiting  at  dinner.    They  brush  clothes,  prepare  break- 
fast and  tea,  fetch  and  carry,  stop  balls  at  cricket,  go  on  mes- 
sages, and,  in  short,  perform  the  innumerable  services  which 
boys,  armed  with  all  the  wantonness  of  irresponsible  poneer, 
can  imagine  or  desire.     If,  in  these  functions,  any  delay  takes 
place,  or  any  mistake  is  committed,  the  unhappy  boy  is  liahle 
to  be  beaten,  at  the  will  of  his  master,  by  his  master,  and  at  the 
moment  of  passion,  either  with  the  fists,  or  any  other  instru- 
ment.    We  only  wish  that  these  inflictions  never  proceeded 
from  wanton  cruelty, — from  that  extraordinary  pleasure  of  in- 
flicting physical  pain,  which  seems  to  reign  in  the  breasts  of 
many  boys  and  children.    It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  influence  this  unhappy  system  may  have  upon  the 
character  of  young  men.     Whether  tyranny  or  slavery  is  the 
more  pernicious  to  the  mind,  is  indifierent,  when,  in  most  cuwes, 
both  these  sources  of  vice  have  operated  on  the  same  individual. 
A  boy  begins  as  a  slave,  and  ends  as  a  despot.     Corrupting  at 
once  and  corrupted,  the  little  tyrant  riots  in  the  exercise  of 
boundless  and  unaccountable  power ;  and  while  he  looks  back  on 
his  former  servitude,  is  resolved  that  the  suflerings  which  be 
inflicts  shall  not  be  less  than  those  which  he  endured ;  a  change 
which,  setting  apart  all  motives  of  revenge,  would  seem  to  be  the 
diminution  of  a  lawful  prerogative,  and  the  abasement  of  his 
own  order.     In  this  manner,  some  of  the  worst  passions  of  the 
human  breast  are  fostered  and  encouraged ;  while  the  objects  of 
this  tyranny  are  at  least  deprived  of  their  amusements  and  free- 
dom,— are  driven  to  accomplish  by  deceit  what  should  be  done 
of  right,  and,  if  weakly  and  tender,  are  broken  in  spirit,  and 
bent  to  the  ground  by  this  relentless  and  imperious  domination. 
We  have  intentionally  put  in  a  strong  light  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  necessary  and  undeniable  letidency  of  this  system  of 
forced  labour ;  though  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  its  influence  is 
not  mitigated  by  circumstances, — such  as  the  friendship  of  equals, 
the  kindness  and  sense  of  honour  in  some  strong  boys,  the  in« 
tervention  of  holidays,  &c    We  repeat,  however,  that  its  tend- 
ency is  such  as  we  have  described ;  and  that  in  proportion  as 
this  noxious  system  is  enforced,  the  corruption  of  both  masters 
and  slaves  increases.  The  only  excuse  which  we  can  imagine  for 
it  is,  the  impossibility  of  entirely  preventing  boys  from  exercising 
the  power  which  strength  gives  them,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
legahze  an  abuse  which  cannot  be  suppressed,  so  that  it  may  at 
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least  b6  subject  to  some  fixed  rules  and  restraiuts.  Bat  till  some 
attempt  is  made  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil  at  Eton,  (as  has  been 
done  at  other  public  schools,)  and  the  attempt  is  found  to  fail| 
we  cannot  allow  this  defence  to  be  more  than  the  excuse  of  a 
slothful  and  culpably  negligent  administration. 

If,  however,  the  experiment  should  be  made  under  the  present 
police  and  regulations  of  Eton,  it  would  not  have  a  fair  trial. 
It  is  a  rule  in  the  management  of  this  school  that  no  testimony 
against  any  boy,  except  that  of  an  assistant  master,  b  admissible. 
Hence,  although  the  head  master  maybe  in  possession  of  evidence 
which  would  hang  a  man  in  any  criminal  court,  he  is  unable  to 
act,  and  his  information  goes  for  nothing.  In  this  manner  the  dif- 
ficulty of  detection  becomes  very  great;  for,  besides  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  tutors  is  small,  and  their  time  fully  occupied,  their  per- 
sons are  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eton  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, who  naturally  take  part  with  the  boys,  and  give  them  warn- 
ing of  the  danger.  We  are  hostile  to  the  practice  of  espionoffCf  both 
in  states  and  schools ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  direc- 
tor of  a  school  should  hesitate  to  profit  by  information  on  which 
ho  can  rely,  or  suffer  irregularities  to  continue,  of  the  existence 
of  which  he  is  thoroughly  assured. 

The  institution  of  an  efficient  system  of  rewards  and  punish-' 
ments  must  have  great  influence  in  a  school,  as  on  all  other 
collections  of  human  beings.     Nevertheless,  both  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  executive  body  of  Eton.  The  incentive 
to  industry,  afforded  by  emulation  and  competition,  does  not 
exist ;  no  places  are  taken,  no  prizes  or  distinctions  of  any  sort 
conferred,  except  for  Latin  verses.    Of  late,  indeed,  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  scholarship  has 
been  founded,  which  promises  to  go  some  way  in  supplying  this 
deficiency^  and  must  therefore  have  been  hailed,  by  the  masters 
of  the  school,  as  a  most  desirable  institution.  Still  its  operation 
cannot  extend  to  the  mass  of  the  boys ;  and  as  long  as  promotion 
depends  on  seniority,  not  on  merit,  we  despair  of  finding  any  mo- 
tivewhichwill  be  generally  operative.  The  system  of  punishments 
is  equally  defective.     For  all  offences,  except  the  most  trivial, 
whether  for  insubordination  in  or  out  of  school^  for  inability  to 
construe  a  lesson,  or  to  say  it  by  heart,  for  bein^  discovered  out 
of  bounds,  for  absence  from  chapel  or  school, — ^m  short,  for  any 
breach  of  the  regulations  of  the  school,— every  boy,  below  the 
6th  form,  whatever  be  his  age,  is  punished  by  .flogging.    This 
operation  is  performed,  on  the  naked  back,  by  the  head  mas* 
tcr  himself,  who  is  always  a  gentleman  of  great  abilities  and 
acquirements,  and  sometimes  of  high  dignity  in  the  church.    If 
the  duties  of  an  office  should  ever  be  executed  by  deputy,  the 
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work  of  flogging  ought  surely,  in  a  public  Bchool,  as  in  the  army 
and  navy,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  head  officer.  We 
are,  however,  convinced  that  nothing  but  habit,  which  deadens 
the  minds  of  honourable  men  to  the  impropriety  and  indecorum 
of  such  an  exhibition,  could  have  concealed  from  them  the  inex- 
pediency of  the  mode  of  punishment  itself.  It  is  an  essential 
requisite  of  every  good  punishment,  that  the  pain  of  it  should 
increase,  as  the  number  of  inflictions  increase,  or,  to  speak 
learnedly,  that  its  intensity  should  vary  directly  as  its  quantity. 
Thus  it  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  solitary 
dungeon  for  one  day;  but  is  more  than  twice  as  disagreeable  to 
be  so  imprisoned  for  two  days;  for  a  week,  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  for  a  year,  it  would  drive  most  people  to  distraction. 
Solitary  confinement  is,  therefore,  a  good  punishment.  Bat 
with  flogging,  the  case  is  just  reversed.  This  punishment  is 
not  inflicted  at  Eton  so  severely  as  to  cause  lasting  pain,  or  to 
disable  the  body.  Beyond  the  momentary  smart,  which  few  boys 
are  sufficiently  tender  to  fear,  its  efficacy  is  alone  derived  from 
the  disgrace  and  ridicule  which  attend  it.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  a  boy  feels  considerable  shame,  and  so  for  the  second  and 
third,  if  the  intervals  are  tolerably  wide.  But  if  the  flog- 
gings follow  close  on  one  another,  he  is  soon  callous  to  the  feel- 
ing of  shame ;  and  on  each  successive  infliction,  the  sharpness 
of  the  punishment  becomes  less,  till  the  fear  of  it  ceases  to 
operate  on  his  mind.  In  those  cases,  therefore,  of  resolute  ir- 
regularity, where  an  efficacious  punishment  is  most  to  be  de- 
sired, this  penalty  of  flogging  utterly  fails;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  sometimes  falls  with  unnecessary  hardship  upon  a  youth 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  is  accidentally  caught 
tripping,  and  by  whom  the  disgrace  is  severely  felt.  We  hope 
that  the  impolicy  and  unfairness  of  this  unseemly  punishment 
may  before  long  occasion  its  abolition,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  school. 

.  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  moral  discipline  of  Eton, 
we  will  briefly  advert  to  the  subject  of  religious  instruction. 
This,  as  we  remarked  above,  is  confined  to  reading  once  in  the 
week  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  chapter  of  Bi- 
shop Tomline's  book  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  examination  at  certain  intervals,  so  as  to  ensure  that  these 
separate  lessons  are  taken  together,  and  understood  in  connex- 
ion ;  nor  is  there  read  any  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity. The  very  objectionable  practice  of  converting  chapel  into 
a  roll-call  is  likewise  kept  up,  in  spite  of  arguments,  to  the  num- 
ber, and  strength  of  which  we  could  add  nothing ;  and  a  portion 
of  time,  which  might  be  devoted  to  valuable  instruction,  is 
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wasted,  we  will  not  say  in  the  pretenee  of  devotioOf  for  pretence 
of  the  kind  there  is  none* 

There  are  several  other  points  which  we  might  mention,  such 
as  the  absurd  pageant  of  Montem^  the  worse  than  absurd  cus- 
tom of  spouting  Latin  and  Greek  speeches,  the  nudntenance  of 
which,  and  of  ^e  custom  of  acting  Terence's  plays  at  Westmin- 
ster school,  is  a  proof  how  hurtful  practices  are  sometimes  per- 
severingly  kept  up,  without  attempt  at  defence,  or  symptom  of 
shame,  in  the  face  of  the  most  conclusive  objections.*  But  we 
have  already  entered  too  much  into  details  not  interesting  to  all 
our  readers. 

In  some  of  the  above  statements  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
have  fallen  into  slight  inaccuracies ;  but  we  believe  that  our 
information  is  substantially  correct ;  and  we  are  quite  uncon- 
icious  of  having  coloured  or  heightened  any  charge,  or  having 
used  any  unfair  art  of  accusation.     We  are  equally  unconscious 
of  harbouring  any  ill-will  against  the  College  of  Eton  itself,  or 
any  individual  connected  with  it ;  and,  above  all,  we  disclaim 
aoy  personal  allusion*     Our  object  has  been,  as  far  as  our 
means  of  information  extend,  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  ac- 
eoont  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  costly  edu- 
cation to  be  obtained  at  this  seminary*    If  our  estimate  of  these 
benefits  is  not  so  high  as  that  genersuly  made,  it  is  not  founded 
either  on  a  hasty  view  of  the  question,  or  on  a  wish  to  detract 
from  the  fame  of  Eton.     Our  wish  is,  that  it  may  flourish ; 
our  conviction,  that,  under  its  present  system,  it  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  flourish*     Can  any  parent,  who  is  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  his  children,  read  and  believe  the  account  which  we 
have  given,  and  say  that  the  education  of  Eton  is  the  best  which 
these  islands  afford?  Is  he  willing  that  his  son  should  aban- 
don all  knowledge  but  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages? 
That  when  young  and  weak,  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  un- 
checked tyranny  of  older  boys ;  when  grown  stronger,  that  his 
evil  passions  should  not  only  not  be  repressed,  but  heightened  and 
inflamed  by  a  regulation  connived  at,  if  not  approved,  by  the 
governors  of  the  school  ?    That  after  a  long  and  expensive  re- 
•idence,  his  son  should  be  returned  to  his  hands  avowedly  igno- 
rant, so  far  as  the  school  instruction  is  concerned,  of  modern  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  history, — and  probably  not  possessing 
efficient  knowledge  even  of  the  ancient  languages  to  enable  him 
to  construe  a  page  in  any  Latin  or  Greek  author  with  ease  and 
Mnectness?    DefendU  numenis^  is  the  imswer  which,  we  fear. 


♦  See  Whadey  8  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  pp.  337  and  3^^ 
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many  parents  make  to  such  enquiries ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  argument  has  some  weight,  as  the  merits  of  a  school 
may  be  supposed  to  be  great  when  it  has  gained  the  votes  of  so 
large  a  numberi  and  so  many  persons  are  encouraged  by  their 
own  experience  to  send  their  sons  to  enjoy  the  same  education. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  present  object  to  account  for  the  popularity 
of  Eton  ;  but  we  may  say  with  the  poet, 

^  Careat  saccessibns  opto, 
Qiiisqais  ab  eventu  fiacta  notanda  putat.' 

The  nctivity  and  industry  of  the  assistant  masters,  who,  by  in- 
structions given  out  of  school,  in  books  not  read  in  school,  help 
to  lessen  the  bad  effects  of  the  school  system, — ^the  delightful 
situation  of  Eton, — the  facility  afforded  for  athletic  sports  by 
the  large  fields  belonging  to  the  College,  and  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river, — the  general  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  older 
boys, — the  opportunity  for  selecting  friends,  afforded  by  num- 
bers, are  among  the  chief  causes  which  endear  this  place  in  the 
recollection  of  most  of  its  sons.  Whether  it  is  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  Eton  is  the  least — what  are  the  systems  of  the  other  public 
schools,  and  whether  these  systems  are  better  or  worse  ?  are 
questions,  into  which  we  shall  not  now  enter.  In  the  meantime 
we  may  ask  the  governors  of  Eton  whether  things  are  not  as  we 
have  said  ?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  not,  we  shall  be 
gladly  undeceived ;  but  if  they  are,  is  it  fit  that  they  should  re- 
main so  ? 

Wo,  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  may  well  be  allowed  to  feel  some 
surprise  that  such  defects  and  vices  as  are  above  detailed,  should 
be  permitted  and  upheld  in  a  great  and  favourite  seminary  near 
the  heart  of  the  empire,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Government 
has  thought  itself  called  upon  to  institute  a  Ck>mmis8ion  of  In- 
quiry and  Reform  for  the  more  remote,  and,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  the  far  more  pure  and  perfect  Universities  of  Scotland.  Of 
this  Commission  we  may  perhaps  hereafter  have  a  fitter  occasion 
to  speak.  Meanwhile,  we  confess,  that  we  should  like  mightily 
to  know  how  the  governors  of  Eton,  or  the  heads  of  the  Collies 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  would  relish  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission,  composed  of  the  sages  of  Westminster  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  their  academical  government  and  discipline, 
and  instructing  them  in  the  proper  course  and  practice  of  tui* 
tion  in  literature  and  science.  The  facility  with  which  certain 
Scottish  institutions  are  given  up  to  experiment,  while  the  kin^* 
dred  ones  of  England  are  steadily  shielded  from  change,  suggests 
matter  for  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  innovations. 
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Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 
3  vols.  4to.     LondoD,  1822—1829. 

"IXTere  tbe  progress  of  science  always  to  be  arrested  at  tliat 
^^  point  wLere  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  practical  utility  to  man* 
kind,  astronomy  might  now  be  considered  as  standing  in  need  of 
little  farther  cultivation.    The  advantages  which  society  derives 
from  the  labours  of  the  astronomer,  are  confined  to  navigation, 
geography,  and  the  r^ulation  of  the  calendar.  All  other  motives 
which  induce  us  to  study  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions,  and 
observe  the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  are  of  a  purely 
speculative  kind,  and  have  their  origin  in  that  ardent  and  inqui- 
sitive curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cause  and  the 
laws  of  all  physical  occurrences,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
active  principles  in  the  composition  of  human  nature.     But 
though  the  useful  applications  of  astronomy  are  limited  to  the 
objects  just  enumerated,  these  objects  are  of  so  important  a  na* 
tore,  and  exact  withal  so  extensive  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
the  celestial  motions,  that  to  a  country  whose  prosperity,  almost 
existence,  depends  on  navigation  and  commerce,  the  cultivation 
of  the  science  becomes  a  matter  of  political  necessity.     Its  his- 
tory, indeed,  sufficiently  proves  that  it  has  been  more  generally 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  speculative  interest,  than  for  the 
sake  of  its  practical  applications ;  yet,  in  treating  of  its  recent 
progress  or  future  prospects,  it  may  be  well  to  keep  those  appli- 
cations in  view,  as,  by  doing  so,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  exertions  that  are  at 
present  emulously  made  to  give  greater  refinement  to  its  theorie<i, 
or  to  add  to  the  immense  mass  of  facts  already  accumulated  by 
the  labours  of  twenty  centuries. 

Though  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  heavens  has  attract- 
ed the  admiration  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  the  motions  and 
nature  of  the  celestial  bodies  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
constant  objects  of  study,  yet  Astronomy,  as  a  science,  can  only 
be  said  to  have  existed  in  its  present  form  since  the  days  of 
Kepler,  to  whose  penetrating  genius  and  most  laborious  indus- 
try, we  are  indebted  not  only  for  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  planetary  orbits  and  the  laws  of  motion,  but  also  for  most 
of  the  methods  of  computation  which  are  employed  at  the  present 
day.  Since  that  time,  its  advancement  has  been  rapid  and  unin- 
terrupted. The  telescope  enlarged  to  an  immeasurable  extent  the 
boundaries  of  the  viiiibie  universe,  while  the  pendulum  and  mi- 
crometer— all  discoveries  of  the  same  age — gave  a  precision  to 
observations  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient  astronomers, 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  CI.  F  n  J 
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and  led  to  that  accurate  determination  of  the  elements  of  the 
planetary  system,  which  constitutes  the  triumph  of  modem  sci- 
ence. Newton  perceired  that  Kepler's  elliptic  orbits  and  laws 
of  motion  were  deducible  from  the  simple  hypothesis  of  gravita- 
tion, directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  on  this  principle  laid  the  foundations  of  physical  as-i 
tronomy,  which  has  been  carried  to  its  present  vast  height  by 
means  of  the  refined  and  powerful  analysis,  for  which  th3  world 
is  also  indebted  to  his  genius.  By  the  discovery  of  the  aberra- 
tion of  light,  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  Bradley  may 
be  said  to  have  completed  the  edifice,  and  to  have  left  nothing 
for  his  successors  to  do,  but  to  repeat  his  observations,  and  take 
account  of  those  small  secular  irregularities,  which  are  slowly 
developed  by  time,  and  can  only  be  perfectly  known  after  a  long 
series  of  ages.  By  means  of  these  discoveries,  and  the  subse- 
quent labours  of  geometers  and  observers,  the  tables  of  the  sun, 
moon,  principal  planets,  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  have  been 
brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  that  the  places  of  these  bo- 
dies can  now  be  computed  with  almost  the  same  certainty  as 
those  of  the  fixed  stars. 

This  is  a  degree  of  perfection  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the 
wants  of  navigation  and  geography ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as 
utility  is  concerned,  astronomy  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  finish- 
ed science,^-or,  at  least,  as  requiring  only  to  be  compared,  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  moderate  number  of  good  observations,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  accuracy  already  attained.  But  curiosity 
is  far  from  resting  satisfied  with  what  suffices  for  the  useful  ap- 
plications. Having  determined  the  orbits  and  motions  of  the  bo- 
dies belonging  to  our  own  planetary  system,  the  astronomer  next 
directs  his  attention  to  the  sidereal  heavens,  where  an  unbound- 
ed field  of  interesting  enquiry  presents  itself.  Are  cM  the  bril- 
liant points  which  glitter  in  the  firmament,  placed  at  distances 
so  great,  that  the  immense  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as  seen 
from  them,  is  only  an  indivisible  point?  Are  they  perfectly  qui- 
escent, or  do  they  change  their  relative  situations,  and  observe 
determinate  laws  of  motion?  Are  they  placed  at  random  in  the 
sphere,  or  does  any  mechanical  principle  regulate  their  distribu- 
tion ?  Does  the  solar  attraction,  which  governs  alike  the  largest 
planets  and  their  smallest  atoms,  extend  its  influence  to  them,  or 
are  they  themselves  centres  of  attraction, — bodies  like  our  sun, — 
dispensing  light  and  heat  to  revolving,  though  invisible,  planets? 
These  are  questions,  indeed,  which  have  not  the  remotest  bear- 
ing on  the  more  vulgar  interests  of  mankind  :  Yet,  by  reason  of 
the  sublime  subjects  of  meditation  which  they  afibrd,  there  are 
few  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  rational  beings ;.  and  the  as- 
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tronomer,  armed  with  the  profoand  eeience  and  delicate  inttra- 
ments  of  the  present  day,  aoes  not  despur  of  their  solution. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  science  so  indispensable  to  navigation^ 
a  maritime  country  like  Great  Britain  will  naturally  be  expect- 
ed to  take  a  leading  part ;  and^  accordingly,  some  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  of  irhich  it  boasts,  are  doe  to  the  perseve- 
ring* researches  of  our  countrymen.    Flamsteed  and  his  succes- 
sors in  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  have  furnished  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  important  observations,  altogether  unrivalled 
by  any  similar  establishment  in  Europe,  and  which  have  contri- 
buted most  essentially  to  the  actual  perfection  of  the  astronomical 
tables.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent  and  value  of  this  collection, 
that  it  has  been  affirmed  by  authorities  of  the  first  order, — Baron 
ZoLch  and  Delambre, — that  if,  by  any  grand  revolution  in  the 
moral  or  physical  world,  the  whole  monuments  of  existing  sci- 
ence were  swept  away  from  the  earth,  leaving  only  the  series  of 
Greenwich  observations,  and  some  methods  of  computation,  the 
entire  edifice  of  modem  astronomy  might  be  re-constructed  from 
these  materials.     Notwithstanding,  however,  the  high  position 
occupied  by  this  country,  in  the  history  of  astronomical  disco- 
very, it  cannot  be  said  that  Practical  Astronomy  has  received  that 
support  and  encouragement  from  the  Public  Treasury,  to  which 
its  great  national  importance  seems  justly  to  entitle  it.  The  only 
observatory  in  the  kingdom  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is 
that  of  Greenwich;  and  even  with  regard  to  it,  the  regular 
publication  of  the  observations, — a  thing  most  essential  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  science, — was  procured  at  the  soli- 
citations of  Dr  Maskelyne,  not  from  the  government,  but  the 
private  funds  of  the  Royal  Society.     The  other  great  observa- 
tories now  established,  as  those  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
and  Armagh,  are  the  property  of  corporations,  over  which  the 
public  has  no  control,  and  their  usefulness  entirely  depends  on 
the  irresponsible  activity  or  zeal  of  the  individuals  to  whose  care 
they  are  committed.  Fortunately,  a  taste  for  the  practical  depart- 
ments of  astronomy  has  long  been  very  generally  diffused  through- 
out the  country;  and  now  that  excellent  instruments  are  become 
in  amanner  common,  numerous  private  observatories  have  sprung 
up,  in  which  observations  are  made,  of  sufficient  precision  to  be 
employed  even  in  the  determination  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments, or  which  serve,  at  all  events,  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  sidereal  heavens.     Such  observations,  however,  have  sel- 
dom been  available  to  the  theoretical  astronomer,  through  want 
of  the  means  of  publication;  and  much  valuable  time  has  often 
been  fruitlessly  consumed  on  subjects  already  sufficiently  inves- 
tigated by  other  observers,  mutually  ignorant  of  the  labours  and 
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discoveries  of  one  another.  With  a  view  to  render  these  insa- 
lated  labours  more  useful  to  science,  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
general  advancement  of  astronomy,  some  spirited  individuals  in 
London,  a  few  years  ago,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
common  centre  of  communication,  by  forming  themselves  into 
a  Society  for  its  exclusive  cultivation ;  and  their  views  being 
favourably  met  by  many  willing  to  co-operate  in  a  measure  so 
well  calculated  to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  scientific  research,  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London  was  established  in  1820.  Since 
that  time,  ithas  goneon  increasing  in  numerical  strength;  and  the 
three  splendid  volumes  of  Memoirs  announced  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  give  ample  evidence  of  the  zeal  with  which  many  of  its 
members  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  objects  of  their  associa- 
tion. These  objects  cannot  be  better  stated,  than  in  the  words 
of  the  original  address  promulgated  by  the  Society.     They  aro 

*  to  encourage  and  promote  their  peculiar  science,  by  every  means 

*  in  their  power,    but  especially  by  collecting,  reducing,  and 

<  publishing,  useful  observations  and  tables, — by  setting  on  foot  a 

*  minute  and  systematic  examination  of  the  heavens, — by  encou- 

<  raging  a  general  spirit  of  industry  in  practical  astronomy, — by 

<  establishing  communications  with  foreign  observers, — ^bycircu* 
'  lating  notices  of  all  remarkable  phenomena  about  to  happen, 

<  and  of  discoveries  as  they  arise, — by  comparing  the  merits  of 
^  different  artists,  eminent  in  the  construction  of  astronomical 

*  instruments, — by  proposing  prizes  for  the  improvement  of  par- 

<  ticular  departments,  and  bestowing  medals  or  rewards  for  sue- 

<  cessful  research  in  all, — and,  finally,  by  acting  as  far  as  possiblo 

<  in  concert  with  every  institution,  both  in  England  and  abroad, 

<  whose  objects  have  any  thing  in  common  with  their  own ;  but 

*  avoiding  all  interference  with  the  objects  and  interests  of  esta- 

<  blished  scientific  bodies.' 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may  extend  our  knowledge 
of  the  heavens ;  namely,  by  determining  the  relative  positions  of 
the  celestial  bodies  with  greater  accuracy, — and  by  bringing  a 
greater  number  of  objects  within  the  range  of  vision,  and  seeing 
them  with  greater  distinctness.  Of  these,  the  first  depends  on 
the  precision  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  the  accuracy  of 
their  division, — ^a  branch  of  art  which  has  now  arrived  at  so  high 
a  degree  of  excellence,  that  little  room  is  left  for  anticipating 
much  farther  improvement.  The  second  depends  on  the  optical 
powers  of  the  telescope,  to  the  augmentation  of  which,  we  can 
hardly  venture  to  assign  any  insurmountable  limit 

Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope  and  micrometer,  the  men- 
suration of  angular  distances  in  the  heavens,  was  effected  in  so 
imperfect  a  manner,  as  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  detection' 
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of  those  minate  variations  in  the  positions  of  stars,  from  which 
their  proper  motions,  as  well  as  the  finer  elements  of  the  planet- 
ary theory,  are  deduced.     In  Ptolemy's  Tables,  the  smallest 
quantities  that  occur  are  twelfths  of  a  degree,  or  angles  of  5*5 
from  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  astrolabe  was  incapable 
of  measuring  smaller  angles.  Tychocould  not  reckon  on  the  errors 
of  his  observations  being  less  than  a  minute;  and  Hevelius,  the 
most  careful  of  all  observers,  and  with  the  finest  instruments 
ever  constructed  prior  to  the  great  innovations  made  by  the  in- 
ventions to  which  we  have  alluded,  could  scarcely  answer  for 
less  quantities.     Such,  however,  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  graduation,  that  in  respect  of  the  large  instruments  em- 
ployed in  our  fixed  observatories,  the  accumulated  errors  of  the 
instrument  and  the  reading  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  exceed 
two  seconds.     It  is  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  this  great  instru- 
mental precision  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  the  skill 
and  persevering  efforts  of  British  artists,  who,  since  the  days  of 
Graham,  have  maintained  an  unrivalled  superiority  in  the  con- 
struction and  division  of  large  instruments.     The  sectors  and 
mural  circles  of  Ramsden  were  long  the  admiration  of  astrono- 
mers of  all  countries.     Mr  Troughton,  who  at  present  stands  at 
the  head  of  our  British  opticians,  has  carried  the  art  of  dividing 
still  farther,  and  constructed  instruments — ^fortunately,  not  few 
in  number — ^with  regard  to  which,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to 
admire  most  the  exquisite  execution,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the 
contrivances  employed  to  give  stability,  and  to  counteract  the 
various  permanent  causes  of  derangement.    The  splendid  circles 
and  transit  instruments  with  which  he  has  furnished  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Royal  Observatories,  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph 
of  the  combined  powers  of  genius  and  mechanical  skill. 

Such  instruments  as  those  now  alluded  to  can  only,  by  reason 
of  their  great  size  and  weight,  be  employed  in  permanent  obser- 
vatories ;  but  for  many  essential  purposes,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  geodesy,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  have  them  of 
portable  dimensions ;  and  hence  it  becomes  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  reduce  the  instrument,  without  diminishing  far 
the  accuracy  of  its  performance.  For  this  purpose  the  repeat- 
ing circle  was  invented,  which,  though  little  known  in  this 
country  till  of  late  years,  has  long  been  in  very  general  use  on 
the  Continent,  where  it  has  been  employed  for  the  most  delicate 
purposes  of  astronomy.  The  idea  of  this  instrument  is  due  to 
the  celebrated  Tobias  Mayer ;  but  it  was  Borda  who  first  caused 
it  to  be  constructed,  and  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of 
observers.  In  the  hands  of  Reichenbach,  it  has  received  several 
important  modifications.  Its  principal  advantages  are,  that  the 
results  which  it  gives,  are  little  affected  by  errors  of  division  or 
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aeeehtricity ;  hence  it  is  in  a  great  measore  independent  of  great 
dexterity  on  tlie  part  of  the  artist;  and  the  error  of  reading  off 
is  nearly  annihilated,  by  being  spread  over  the  total  number  of 
observations.  These  advantages  are  not,  however,  procured 
without  some  sacrifice;  and  it  is  only  by  a  great  expense  of 
time  and  considerable  trouble  that  extreme  precision  can  be  ob- 
tained from  an  instrument,  whose  radius  cannot  safely  exceed 
nine  inches.  The  observations  also  require  longer  computations 
for  their  redaction  than  those  made  with  fixed  instruments; 
and  hence,  however  excellent  in  principle,  it  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  observatory;  but  it  is  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  some  fundamental  determinations,  such 
as  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  &c. 

The  repeating  circle  was  invented  to  obviate  the  imperfectiona 
of  division ;  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  art  of  dividing  be* 
comes  more  perfect,  the  instrument  will  become  less  necessary, 
or  be  replaced  by  others,  affording  results  of  equal  accuracy,  at 
a  less  expense  of  time  and  labour.  Mr  Troughton,  in  a  Memoir 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection  now  before  us,  has  de^ 
scribed  an  Altitude  and  Azimuth  circle,  which  he  considers  as 
better  adapted  to  the  general  wants  of  the  astronomer,  and  pos- 
sessing over  Borda's  circle  several  very  decided  advantages.  He 
also  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  latter  will  soon  be  entirely  su- 
perseded. On  a  subject  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  presumptu- 
ous to  controvert  the  opinion  of  that  incomparable  artist  and 
experienced  observer;  but  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  repeating  instrument,  it  will  always  remain,  in  the  history  of 
observation,  a  proud  monument  of  the  resources  of  which  science 
can  avail  itself,  in  supplying  the  imperfections  of  art. 

With  regard  to  instruments,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  has  frequently  been  expected  from  them,  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  from  any  work  executed  by  human  hands ; 
and  when  their  imperfections  have  been  demonstrated,  they  have 
been  often  cast  aside,  perhaps  without  good  reason,  to  make 
room  for  untried  novelties,  recommended  by  the  appearance  of 
greater  precision  in  the  divisions.  The  fact  is,  that  even  in  their 
most  perfect  state,  they  can  afford  only  approximations  to  truth, 
and,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  degree  of  approximation  is  not 
easily  estimated.  Although  they  were  to  leave  the  hands  of 
their  makers  absolutely  perfect,  they  could  not  long  preserve 
that  character,  being  constantly  exposed  to  various  causes  of  de« 
rangement  which  cannot  be  girded  against,  and  of  which  the 
effects  elude  calculation.  The  variations  of  temperature,  and  even 
the  action  of  gravity  on  the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed, 
have  a  cpnetant  tettdeacy  to  destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  circle^ 
and  ocoanon  errors  whioh  it  requires  the  utmost  i^ilance  oa 
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the  put  «f  the  observer^  to  prevent  from  attaiaing  such  magni- 
tadeii  as  would  sensibly  vitiate  his  results.  And  even  if  these 
•oarces  of  uneertiunty  were  removed,  nature  itself,  in  the  variable 
state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  its  refractive  powers,  has  inter- 
posed an  obstacle  which  sets  human  skil)  and  ingenuity  at  de- 
fiance. For  all  these  reasons,  the  probability  is  extremely  small 
that  greater  instrumental  accuracy  will  ever  be  attained,  or 
the  art  of  observing  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  preci- 
sion. 

The  art  of  constructing  optical  instruments  received  a  great 
impulse  from  Ihe  successful  attempts  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Herschel  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  reflecting  telescope.  This 
instrument,  as  most  of  our  readers  must  be  aware,  was  first  pro- 
posed by  the  celebrated  James  Gregory,  in  his  Optica  Promola^ 
with  a  view  to  obviate  the  imperfections  of  the  images  formed 
by  spherical  lenses;  and  was  afterwards  recommended  by  New- 
ton, who,  not  aware  of  the  different  ratio  that  subsists  between 
the  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  different  diaphanous 
substances,  despaired  of  finding  any  means  to  avoid,  in  refract- 
ing telescopes,  the  colour  produced  by  the  unequal  refrangibi- 
lity  of  the  rays  of  light.  Sir  W.  Herschel  succeeded  in  casting 
and  polishing  metallic  specula,  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  any 
thing  of  the  kind  that  had  before  been  attempted,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  enabled  to  construct  telescopesof  unrivalled  powers, 
which  yielded  him  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery.  An  ingenious 
amateur  (Mr  Ramage,  of  Aberdeen)  has  recently  constructed 
telescopes  on  this  principle,  equally  magnificent,  and  perhaps 
superior  in  some  respects  to  those  of  Herschel.  One  of  these 
telescopes,  mentioned  in  a  descriptive  account  which  he  has 
given  of  them  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs^  has  a  mir- 
ror, whose  diameter  is  21  inches,  and  focal  length  54  feet.  The 
speculum  of  Herschers  great  telescope  was,  indeed,  48  inches  in 
diameter,  but  the  instrument  was  found  to  be  by  far  too  un- 
wieldy to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

The  great  magnifying  power  which  the  reflecting  telescope 
carries,  renders  it  a  most  valuable  instrument  in  exploring  the 
heaven^  but  in  practice  it  is  attended  by  several  grave  inconve^ 
niences;  and,  in  particular,  thedifliculty  and  expense  of  its  con- 
struction, together  with  the  trouble  required  in  managing  its 
cumbersome  machinery,  have  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being 
commonly  adopted  in  the  observatory.  It  is  found  difficult  to 
preserve  the  speculum,  for  any  length  of  time,  from  being  tar- 
nished by  oxidation ;  and  its  weight  peculiarly  exposes  it  to  in- 
jury from  a  change  of  figure.  But  the  greatest  objection  to  it 
is,  that  it  has  not  vet  been  found  praeticable  to  adapt  it  to  transit 
instnmsBts  or  asimuth  oircles;  so  that  its  use  is  confined  to  the 
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observation  of  phenomena  of  simple  apparition,  vnih  regard  to 
which  the  measurement  of  angles  is  unnecessary.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  attention  of  astronomers  has  been  anxiously  directed 
to  the  means  of  augmenting  the  optical  power  of  the  achromatic 
refracting  telescope,  an  instrument  much  more  commodious, 
and  adapted  to  every  sort  of  observation.  In  the  discovery  of 
the  different  relations  existing  between  the  refractive  and  dis- 
persive powers  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  Dolland  removed  the 
obstacle  which  Newton  had  judged  insurmountable;  and  suc- 
ceeded in  fabricating  object-glasses  of  a  degree  of  excellence 
to  rival  which  the  Continental  artists  found  all  their  efforts  in 
vain,  though  guided  by  the  profound  theory  of  Clairaut  and 
d'Alembert  But,  however  excellent  in  other  respects,  the  ob- 
ject-glasses of  Dolland  were  still  of  very  limited  dimensions, 
and  all  attempts  to  manufacture  them  on  a  larger  scale  failed, 
through  the  difficulty  of  procuring  discs  of  flint-glass  of  the  requi- 
site size,  sufficiently  free  from  impurities.  This  difficulty  was 
eventually  overcome  by  Fraunhofer,  an  artist  whose  talents  had 
raised  him  from  the  situation  of  a  simple  labourer  in  the  manu- 
factory of  optical  glasses  at  Munich,  to  that  of  superintendent  of 
the  establishment*  After  a  long  series  of  admirably  conducted 
experiments,  Fraunhofer  at  length  discovered  the  secret  (which, 
however,  he  seems  never  to  have  divulged)  of  the  composition 
of  flint-glass,  of  perfect  homogeneity,  and  of  any  required  dimen- 
sions. Formerly,  the  fabrication  of  achromatic  object-glasses 
exceeding  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was  considered  as  imprac- 
ticable. The  magniflccut  telescope  constructed  by  Fraunhofer, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Russian  government  for  the  obser- 
vatory at  Dorpat,  has  an  objective  of  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
Fraunhofer  executed  another  of  twelve  inches,  and  even  consi- 
dered an  objective  of  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  as  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  art.  Other  Continental  artists  have  succeeded  in 
manufacturing  flint-glass  of  considerable  size,  and  of  the  desired 
purity,  but  good  specimens  are  still  exceedingly  rare,  and  conse- 
quently the  prices  demanded  for  them  exorbitant ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  Mr  South,  the  present  President  of  the  Astronomical 
Society,  thought  himself  fortunate  in  procuring  lately,  in  Paris, 
an  achromatic  object-glass  of  eleven  inches  and  seven-tenths 
clear  aperture,  at  an  expense,  it  is  understood,  of  L.1000.* 


*  The  flint-glasB  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  objective,  was 
manufactnred  by  the  late  Gninand  le  P^re  ;  and  the  grinding  and  polish- 
ing was  executed  by  M.  Cauchoix  of  Paris.  Its  focal  length  is  19  feet, 
Mr  Troughton  has  undertaken  to  form  with  it  an  equatorial  instrument; 
when  completed,  it  will  doubtless  be  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe. 
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.dounds  little  to  the  credit  of  this  country  to  have  lost  the 
jd  superiority  she  once  possessed  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
le,  not  only  important  in  reference  to  astronomical  pur- 
- .     ^s,  but  even  of  some  consequence  in  a  commercial  point  of 
\     iw ;  and  the  cause  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  operation 
t  certain  fiscal  regulations,  which  prevent  experiments,  and 
compel  the  manufacturer  to  follow  a  blind  routine.    The  direc- 
tors of  the  Treasury,  indeed,  a  few  years  ago,  yielded  so  far  to  the 
solicitations  and  complaints  of  those  interested  in  the  progress  of 
science,  as  to  allow  a  committee  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
to  institute  experiments  on  the  subject,  without  being  exposed  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  tax-gatherer.     Unfortunately,  however,  dis- 
coveries do  not  always  arise  when  it  is  desirable  they  should ; 
and  although  the  researches  of  the  Royal  Society's  committee 
have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful,   the  object  sought  after 
has  not  yet  been  completely  attained.     In  the  meantime,  there- 
fore, our  astronomers  must  procure  their  object-glasses  whcre- 
cver  they  can  be  found,  even  at  the  heavy  prices  demanded  by 
those  whom  chance  or  skill  has  put  in  possession  of  the  materials 
of  their  fabrication. 

Such  are  the  means  possessed  by  the  astronomer  of  the  pre- 
sent day  for  exploring  the  heavens.  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained,  and  enquire  whether  the 
recent  progress  of  the  science  itself  has  kept  pace  with  that  of 
the  assistant  arts. 

i  Astronomy,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  underwent  its  last 
great  revolution  in  the  hands  of  Bradley.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  aberration  of  light,  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis, 
the  observed  places  of  the  celestial  bodies  were  affected  by  un- 
accountable anomalies,  which  rendered  it  impossible,  by  a  com- 
parison of  different  observations,  to  arrive  at  the  exact  values  of 
the  co-efficients  of  the  astronomical  tables.  The  rate  of  preces- 
sion could  not  be  accurately  ascertained,  nor  the  proper  motions 
of  the  stars  perceived  at  all,  while  general  motions,  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  of  which  the  laws  were  entirely  unknown,  af- 
fected the  whole  firmament.  Picard,  for  instance,  who  intro- 
duced the  micrometer,  and  who  consequently  was  the  first  that 
observed  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  at  all  approaching  to  mo- 
dern precision,  found  anomalous  variations  in  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  Polaris  amounting  to  forty  seconds,  which  Bradley 
happily  demonstrated  to  be  occasioned  by  the  progressive  mo- 
tion of  light,  combined  with  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  The 
declinations  likewise  varied,  through  the  effects  of  nutation,  to 
the  amount  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  seconds.  The  observer,  ha- 
ving thus  no  fixed  terms  of  comparison,  could  never  bo  very  cer- 
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t^n  of  the  amount  of  his  instrumental  errors ;  and  having  no 
adequate  means  of  reducing  his  observations,  or  of  making  al^ 
lowance  for  any  other  general  motion  than  that  of  the  preces- 
sion, the  catalogues  necessarily  presented  little  agreement  with 
one  another.  So  little  reliance,  indeed,  can  be  placed  on  obser- 
vations made  prior  to  the  discoveries  of  Bradley,  that  for  all  de- 
licate purposes,  astronomers  generally  agree  in  rejecting  them 
altogether, — ^the  disadvantage  of  comparing  those  removed  from 
each  other  by  shorter  intervals  of  time,  being  supposed  to  b« 
more  than  compensated  by  their  greater  probable  accuracy* 
Bradley's  theories  rendered  great  precision  of  observation  indis- 
pensable; and  this  being  accompanied  by  corresponding  im- 
provements in  the  physical  theory  and  methods  of  computation^ 
the  result  has  been  the  construction  of  tables,  which,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  as  has  been  re« 
marked  by  Delambre,  all  that  observation  can  do  for  the  tables, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  is  to  give  us  greater  assurance  that  their 
errors  do  not  exceed  the  limits  within  which  we  suppose  them  to 
fall.  The  absolute  degree  of  confidence  they  are  entitled  to,  can 
only  become  known  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  when  the  periodic 
inequalities  shall  have  run  through  all  their  changes,  and  the 
errors  showed  themselves  in  all  their  possible  combinations. 

Since  the  days  of  Hipparchus,  the  determination  of  the  rela<« 
tive  positions  and  mutual  distances  of  the  stars,  in  order  to  detect 
such  changes  as  may  take  place  in  the  state  of  the  heavens,  has  al* 
ways  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  practical 
astronomer.  It  is  only,  however,  of  late  years,  that  the  catalogues 
have  acquired  any  great  extent  or  precision.  The  unexpected 
discovery  of  four  small  planets,  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre^ 
sent  century,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  examination  of  the 
sidereal  heavens,  by  rendering  it  probable  that  other  bodies  of 
the  same  nature  might  still  be  found  concealed  among  the  count* 
less  groups  of  telescopic  stars  situated  in  the  region  of  the  eclip^ 
tic.  As  this  interesting  point  could  only  be  determined  by  a 
minute  examination  of  the  Zodiac,  astronomers  have  diligently 
explored  that  region  of  the  heavens,  and  carefully  noted  the  con- 
figuration of  every  group  of  stars  it  contains,  so  that  any  new 
planet  or  comet  must  now  be  recognised  as  a  stranger  almost  on 
Its  first  appearance.  They  have  even  aspired  to  register  ail  the 
stars,  visible  in  good  telescopes,  within  certain  limits  of  declina- 
tion y  and,  bold  as  the  proiect  is,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope 
that  it  will  ere  long  be  realized.  The  numerous  observatories  at 
present  established  throughout  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  render  undertakings  comparatively  easy,  which,  evea 
within  a  half-centary,  woiUd  have  been  regarded  as  the  dreams 
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of  Tirionary  enthusiasts.  German  industry  has  here,  as  in  many 
other  walks  of  science,  been  particularly  distinguished.  ^L 
Bessel  of  Konigsberg,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  indefatigable 
practical  astronomers  of  the  present  day,  observed,  in  the  short 
apace  of  three  years,  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  stars, 
comprehended  within  a  zone  extending  to  15^  on  each  side  of 
the  equator ;  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  extending  his  obser- 
vations to  the  45th  parallel  of  northern  declination.  But  even 
this  immense  number  of  stars  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  included  within  the  limits  of  the  zone  first  examined  by 
M.  Bessel ;  and  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  with  a  view  to  procure 
a  still  more  complete  survey,  recently  proposed  that  the  same 
zone  should  be  parcelled  out  among  twenty- four  observers,  each 
to  confine  himself  to  an  hour  of  right  ascension,  and  examine  it 
in  minute  detail.  This  proposal  was  embraced  with  all  the  ala- 
crity which  an  undertaking  so  useful  to  science  was  naturally 
calculated  to  inspire,  and  a  considerable  portion  has  already  been 
executed,  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  time  to  its  accomplishment.  The  18th  hour,  for 
example,  which,  being  the  most  difficult  of  the  whole,  on  account 
of  its  being  traversed  by  a  portion  of  the  milky- way,  was  con- 
fided to  an  astronomer  of  known  zeal  and  industry,  Professor 
Inghirami  of  Florence,  has  been  examined  with  so  much  care, 
that  the  positions  of  no  fewer  than  75  thousand  stars  have  been 
determined  in  it,  of  which  15,000  are  new;  that  is  to  say,  not 
contained  in  any  of  the  former  catalogues.  Should  the  rest  of 
this  grand  enterprise  be  executed  with  corresponding  diligence, 
it  will  form,  when  completed,  the  most  splendid  monument  of 
astronomical  labour  ever  undertaken,  to  make  future  ages  better 
acquainted  with  the  changes  slowly  taking  place  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  universe. 

Among  the  curious  phenomena  detected  by  a  careful  examina^ 
tion  of  the  heavens,  the  most  deserving  of  attention  are,  perhaps, 
those  connected  with  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars ;  for  it  is 
found,  that  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  efiects  of 
precession,  nutation,  and  other  apparent  and  general  motions 
by  which  their  positions  are  affi^ted,  the  observed  places  of  many 
stars  differ  sensibly  from  their  computed  places,  and  in  this  case 
they  are  concluded  to  be  erratic,  or  to  have  peculiar  motions 
unconnected  with  that  of  the  earth.  It  was  imagined,  indeed, 
by  Sir  William  Herschel,  that  a  great  number  of  these  supposed 
proper  motions  might  be  explained,  by  supposing  the  sun,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  system  of  planets,  to  have  a  motion  in  space 
directed  towards  the  constellation  Hercules;  in  which  case  the 
observed  variatiims  of  position  woold  be  occasioned,  not  by  a 
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real,  but  by  a  parallactic  motion.  This  bypothcsis  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena.  Admitting^ — what  is  extremely  probable — that 
both  the  sun  and  the  stars  have  a  motion  in  space,  it  becomes  a 
problem  of  very  great  difficulty  to  determine  what  part  of  the 
observed  motion  of  any  star  is  due  to  the  translation  of  the  sun  : 
formulae  have  indeed  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  by  Burck- 
hardt,  but  when  applied  to  the  observations,  they  lead  to  results 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  direction  assigned  to  the 
sun's  motion  by  Sir  W.  Herschel.  This  point  has  lately  been 
investigated  by  M.  Bessel,  who,  founding  his  disquisitions  on  a 
much  greater  number  of  accurate  observations,  has  shown  that 
not  one  only,  but  numerous  points,  may  be  assigned  in  the  sphere, 
some  of  them  even  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other ;  such, 
that  by  supposing  the  sun  to  move  towards  any  one  of  thera,  the 
proper  motions  of  many  stars  will  be  explained ;  but  that  what- 
ever point  is  assumed,  so  many  proper  motions  still  remain  un- 
accounted for,  that  there  is  little  reason  for  preferring  on o  point 
to  another.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  fact  of  the  translation 
of  the  solar  system,  and  the  direction  of  its  motion,  still  remain 
to  be  determined  by  future  observations.  Even  with  regard  to 
the  proper  motions  themselves,  the  uncertainties  seem  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  observations 
made  to  determine  them.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  less  satis- 
factory, both  as  to  quantity  and  direction,  than  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  comparison  of  different  catalogues,  and  even  of 
the  same  catalogues  when  compared  by  different  computers ;  as 
an  instance  of  which,  we  may  state  a  fact  adduced  by  Mr  Baily, 
in  the  preface  to  a  catalogue  of  stars  published  by  the  Society, 
to  which  more  particular  allusion  will  be  made  hereafter.  Ba- 
ron Zach,  on  comparing  Maskelyne's  observations  of  the  Green- 
wich stars  with  those  of  Bradley,  found  the  proper  motions  in 
right  ascension  of  y  Pegasi^  a  Ceti,  Rigel,  SinuSy  Spica,  y  and  B 
AquiicBy  a  Cygni^  a  Aquarii^  and  a  Fegdsi^  to  he  vXi  positive ; 
while  Maskelyne  himself,  with  the  same  observations,  not  only 
differs  as  to  the  amount  of  the  proper  motion  of  each  of  these 
stars,  but  makes  them  all  negative;  that  is,  he  conceives  them 
to  take  place  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Various  causes  concur  in  producing  these  discrepancies;  and, 
in  general,  when  quantities  so  minute  as  those  in  question  (the 
annual  amount  of  the  greater  number  of  the  supposed  proper 
motions  being  less  than  half  a  second)  are  concerned,  the  errors 
of  observation  are  mixed  up  in  so  many  ways  with  those  of  com- 
putation, that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  them,  or  ascertain 
the  precise  influence  of  each.     The  principal  cause  of  disagree- 
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■ent,  however,  in  this  case,  is  andoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
different  methods  employed  for  computing  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
eession  ;  a  Tariable  element^  of  which  neither  the  laws  nor  the 
amoant  are  known  with  absolute  precision.  Small  errors  in  the 
assamed  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  another  variable  element,  also 
contribute  to  render  the  results  of  comparison  uncertain  and 
discordant  For  all  these  reasons,  it  will  be  readily  apprehended 
that  the  evidences  of  proper  motion,  in  the  greater  number  of 
stars  to  which  it  has  been  hastily  ascribed,  are  at  present,  and 
must  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come,  inconclusive.  There  are, 
indeed,  a  few  stars,  with  respect  to  which  those  evidences  are 
decisive,  and  which  therefore  roust  necessarily  be  considered  as 
erratic.  Such  are  61  Cygnij  and  fx  CassiopeicB^  the  former  of 
which  has  already  described  an  arc  of  four  degrees  in  the  heavens 
fctnce  the  date  of  the  first  observations.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  connected  with  this  subject  is,  that  the  greater  number  of 
f^tars  supposed  to  be  erratic,  are  double  or  compound  stars. 

The  doable  and  multiple  stars  form  a  class  of  objects,  to  which 
observers  have,  of  late  years,  directed  much  attention.  Although 
a  few  of  them  had  previously  been  occasionally  observed  as  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  they  were  first  pointed  out  as  particularly 
worthy  of  attention  by  some  discoveries  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  who 
was  induced  to  examine  a  great  number  of  them  minutely,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  among  them  some  indications  of  annual 
parallax ;  respecting  which,  it  was  remarked  even  by  Galileo, 
that  they  were  well  adapted  to  give  information.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  if,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  the  appearance  of  a 
double  star  arises  merely  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
two  stars  being  situated  in  the  same  line  of  vision,  their  distances 
from  the  earth  will  probably  be  extremely  different;  and  hence, 
if  affected  by  parallax  at  all,  it  must  be  in  different  degrees,  so 
that  they  will  present  the  appearance  of  alternately  approaching 
to,  and  receding  from,  each  other.  Herschel  carefully  measured, 
roicrometrically,  the  apparent  distances  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  contiguous  stars,,  and  their  angles  of  position,  that  is  to 
say,  the  angles  made  by  straight  lines  joining  them  with  the 
parallel  of  declination ;  and  on  examining  the  same  stars  about 
26  years  afterwards,  he  found  that  certain  changes  in  their  rela- 
tive positions  had  taken  place,  indicative,  not  of  a  parallactic 
motion,  but  of  a  motion  of  revolution  of  one  of  the  stars  about 
the  other,  or  of  both  about  a  common  centre.  Herschel,  who 
never  hesitated  to  ingraft  a  bold  hypothesis  even  on  the  slenderest 
analogies,  conceived  that  this  phenomenon  furnished  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  gravity  in  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  that  the  two 
stars,  like  a  sun  and  planet,  were  connected  by  a  force  of  the 
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same  nature  as  that  which  pervades  and  governs  the  solar  system. 
The  circumstance  of  connected  motion  imparted  an  nncommon 
interest  to  the  subject.     The  heavens  were  accordingly  explored, 
or,  as  the  astronomical  phrase  is,  swept^  for  double  stars ;  and, 
happily  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious  observer,  they  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance, — of  all  sizes,  between  the  first 
and  twentieth  magnitudes,  fractions  included ;  and  of  all  coloorsy 
red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  and  scarlet.     Sir  W.  Herschel,  wfae 
commenced  his  observations  with  the  knowledge  of  only  /our 
double  stars,  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  at  different  times, 
lists  containing  several  hundreds.     His  distinguished  son  and 
Mr  South  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1824, 
a  list  of  880  double  and  triple  stars.     In  a  second  series  of 
observations,  publi8hed  in  1825,  Mr  South  gave  the  places  and 
angles  of  position  of  458,  of  which  160  had  not  been  before 
observed.      Mr  Herschel   has  published  in  the  Memoirs  now 
before  us,  a  catalogue  containing  1000 ;  and  M.  Struve,  director 
of  the  Dorpat  observatory,  in  his  Caialogtu  Nomis  SteUamm 
Dttplicium  et  MuUiplicium^  has  given  a  list  of  S06S,  observed 
with  Fraunhofer's  splendid  refractor.     These   extensive    and 
multiplied  observations  have  put  the  fact  of  a  connected  mo* 
tion,  at  least  with  regard  to  some  stars,  beyond  all  doubt; 
and,  when  repeated  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  many  others. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  revolving  binary  system  yet 
observed,  is  that  of  |  Ursce  Majoris^  the  component  stars  of  which 
appear  to  complete  a  revolution  in  about  60  years ;  and  already, 
since  its  discovery  in  1781,  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  circuit 
have  been  described.     A  similar  phenomenon  is  presented  by 
the  double  star  p  Ophiuchi. 

A  curious  circumstance  respecting  the  double  stars  is,  that 
many  of  them  exhibit  singular  instances  of  contrasted  colours. 
White  and  blue,  and  white  and  purple  stars,  are  not  unfrequently 
combined  together.  In  some  cases  where  the  individual  stars  of 
a  compound  system  differ  considerably  in  magnitude,  the  large 
one  is  yellow,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  blue  or  purple.  Red 
stars  are  also  found  combined  with  white ;  and  in  the  double 
star  numbered  647,  in  Mr  Herschel's  catalogue,  the  large  one 
is  described  as  being  of  a  *  deep  blood-red,  a  very  remarkable 
*  colour,  while  the  small  one  is  green.*  It  would  be  difficult  to 
gUe  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  which, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether  independent  of  deter- 
minate laws.  As  a  general  rule,  liable  to  few  exceptions,  Mr 
Herschel  remarks,  that  <  the  excess  of  rays  belonging  to  the  less 
^  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum,  falls  to  the  share  of  the  large 
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<  ttar,  and  those  of  the  more  refrangible  portion  to  the  small. 
'  This  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
'  more  luminous  rays  are  those  of  the  least  refrangible  half; 
'  partly,  too,  by  the  effect  of  contrast.  In  many  cases,  the  colours 

*  are  too  strongly  marked  to  be  merely  illusion ;  and  another  fact, 
'  not  less  remarkable, — viz.  that  though  red  single  stars  are  com- 

<  mon  enough,  no  example  of  an  insulated  blue,  green,  or  purple 

*  one  lias  yet  been  produced, — renders  the  probability  of  some 

<  other  relation  than  mere  juxta-position  in  such  cases  of  decided 
'  contrast  very  considerable.* 

Mr  Herschel  accompanies  his  observations  with  some  remarks 
Chat  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  very  powerful  telescopes. 
For  example.  No.  47 — taking  the  numbers  of  his  catalogue — is 
'  triple.  The  large  star  the  intensest  orange.  Very  beautiful.' 
No.  100  is  quadruple.     In  325,  <  the  large  is  white,  the  small 

*  fine  ruddy  purple.'  No.  837  is  *  beautifully  triple.'  No.  351 
b  quintuple.  No.  367  is  <  one  of  the  most  curious  objects  in  the 
'  heavens.  It  is  a  triple  star,  forming  an  equilateral  triangle, 
'  and  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  small  circular  nebula,  which 
'  extends  a  little  beyond  the  stars  on  all  sides,  surrounding  them 

*  like  an  atmosphere.'     No.  548  is  <  sextuple.     A  curious  semi- 

*  circle  of  5  stars,  one  nearly  in  the  centre.'     No.  59 1  is  <  a  most 

*  curious  and  interesting  object;  a  double  star,  placed  exactly  in 

*  the  central  vacuity  of  a  large  irregular  nebula,  which  appears 
'  to  have  broken  up  into  three  portions  by  three  rifts  or  cracks, 

*  extending  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference,  and  whose  di« 

*  rections  meet  at  the  double  star.'     No.  749  <  is  a  most  curious 

*  object.     It  is  a  double  star,  involved  in  a  faint  round  nebula.' 

Furnishing  so  many  subjects  of  curious  remark,  the  observa- 
tion of  double  stars,  it  wUl  readily  be  supposed,  is  one  of  the 
most  inviting  pursuits  to  which  the  astronomer  can  direct  his 
attention.  The  field  of  research  is  absolutely  boundless,  or,  at 
least,  is  only  limited  by  the  optical  powers  of  the  telescope ;  and 
what,  to  an  amateur,  is  of  more  consequence  than  all,  it  requires 
no  knowledge  of  what  is  properly  called  astronomy ;  it  exacts  no 
fatiguing  calculations,  or  mastery  over  a  difficult  calculus;  in 
short,  is  independent  of  any  other  aids  than  a  sharp  vision  and 
a  powerful  telescope.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  it  is  worth  the  pains  bestowed  on  it,  or  is  likely  to 
reward  the  observer  with  any  very  important  result.  It  would, 
doubtless,  be  interesting  to  extend  the  analogies  of  the  solar  sys* 
tern  to  the  remotest  limits  of  visible  space,  and  trace  the  effects 
of  gravity  in  the  sphere  of  the  stars  ;  but  where  the  means  of 
comparison  are  so  scanty,  any  analogical  inferences  that  can  be 
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made  respecting  tbe  forces  which  connect  and  govern  their 
motions,  must  Ihb  considered  as  amounting  only  to  slender  proba- 
bilities. As  the  subject,  however,  h^s  been  extensively  prose- 
cuted of  late,  and  is  considered  by  astronomers  as  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  we  will  gratify  our  readers  by  transcribing  the  folio wing^ 
eloquent  apology — for  such  it  is — made  for  it  by  Mr  Hcrschcl : 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  enquired,'  says  he,  •  why  we  should  aim  at 
increasing  our  list  of  double  stars,  already  so  numerous,  and  why 
this  list  should  be  carried  down  to  such  minute  objects  as  many 
of  those  here  pointed  out.  To  such  a  question,  I  apprehend,  the 
answer  may  be  found  in  this  consideration  ;  the  labours  of  the 
astronomer,  in  the  present  state  of  his  science,  is  much  like  that 
of  one  who  should  examine,  grain  by  grain,  the  sands  of  tbe 
sea,  in  the  certainty  that,  among  them,  numerous  grains  must 
exist  of  extraordinary  value,  or  singular  properties,  and  in  that 
well-grounded  hope  of  finding  them,  which  a  certain  consider- 
able amount  of  success  already  obtained  would  afford.  The 
more  individuals  our  search  embraces  of  a  class  which  has 
already  proved  productive,  the  greater  our  chance  of  farther 
success ;  and  so  long  as  no  presumption  a  priori  can  be  adduced 
why  the  most  mimite  star  in  the  heavens  should  not  give  us 
that  verv  information  respecting  parallax,  proper  motion,  and 
an  infinity  of  other  points,  which  we  are  in  search  of,  and  yet 
may  never  obtain  from  its  brighter  rivals,  the  minuteness  of  an 
object  is  no  reason  for  neglecting  its  examination.  Tiie  small 
star  /t*  Bootis — a  most  insignificant  object — is  a  revolving  double 
star,  a  binary  system ;  an  object,  therefore,  of  curious  specula- 
tion. 61  Cygnii  fA  CassiopeicBj  I  Ursce  Majoris — all  trifling 
stars — have  claims  on  the  watchful  attention  of  astronomers 
beyond  many  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  And  who  can  say 
that,  among  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  minute  telescopic 
stars,  some  one  or  two  may  not  be  found  near  enough  to  our 
system  to  exhibit,  not  only  sensible,  but  large  parallactic  motions, 
or  proper  motions  of  a  character  approaching  to  planetary,  and 
which  may  one  day  enable  us  to  trace  the  existence  of  solar 
attraction  beyond  the  limits  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and 
comets  of  our  present  system,  or  to  define  the  path  of  the  sun 
in  space  ?  It  is  clear  that,  if  such  cases  exist,  they  will  be  most 
probably  detected  when  a  star  in  this  predicament  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  another  not  so  circumstanced.  But  if  small 
double  stars  are  to  be  watched,  it  is  first  necessary  that  they 
should  be  known  ;  nor  need  we  fear  that  the  list  will  become 
overwhelming.  It  will  be  curtailed  at  one  end  by  the  rejection 
of  uninteresting  and  uninstructive  objects,  at  least  as  fast  as  it 
is  increased  on  the  other,  by  the  accession  of  new  candidates 
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<for  examination ;  and  if,  in  the  result,  bat  one  individual  of 

*  eoeh  a  nature  as  above  hinted  at  should  at  length  be  found,  the 

*  toils  of  whole  generations  of  astronomers  would  be  amply  re- 

*  paid ; — ^it  would  be  the  diamond  remaining,  after  searching  and 

*  throwing  away  the  rubbish.' — (Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  p.  672.) 

The  observation  of  double  stars  has  not  conducted  to  any  trace 
or  appearance  of  annual  parallax.  All  the  researches  hitherto 
made  on  this  subject  have  been  ineffectual ;  at  least  no  decisive 
instance  has,  as  yet,  been  given  of  its  existence  with  respect  to  any 
star  wbatevw.  At  first,  it  was  searched  for  among  the  brightest, 
because  it  seemed  probable  that  these  are  situated  nearest  to  the 
sartb ;  afterwards  among  the  double  stars,  on  account  of  the 
fitfilities  tiiey  afford  for  its  detection.  But  the  diligence  of  the 
astronomer  has  been  equally  fruitless  in  respect  of  them ;  and 
having  now  no  reason  for  selecting  one  class  of  stars  in  prefer- 
ence to  another,  he  aims  at  the  examination  of  every  minute 
object  which  enters  the  field  of  his  telescope.  Dr  Brinkley  has, 
indeed,  imagined  that  the  Dublin  circle  indicated  the  existence 
of  parallax,  and  he  instances  some  stars  with  regard  to  which  its 
inflnence  was  too  great  to  be  mistaken ;  but  his  results  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  excellent  circles  of  the  Greenwich  Ob-> 
servatory,  so  that  the  annual  parallax  of  an  vstar  hitherto  observed 
cannot  be  said  to  be  appreciable  even  with  the  largest  and  most 
delicate  instruments.  This  circumstance  gives  us  an  overwhelm- 
ing idea  of  the  enormous  distances  of  the  least  remote  of  these 
bt^es  from  the  solar  system. 

In  the  same  Memoir  from  which  the  preceding  extract  is  ta- 
keot  1^  Uerschel  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  Nebulee— another  class  of  celestial  objects^ 
which  can  only  be  well  observed  with  the  assistance  of  very 
powerful  telescopes.  These  faintly  luminous  patches,  resem- 
bling in  some  respects  the  fleecv  clouds  occasionally  perceived 
floating  in  the  u^per  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  which 
they  have  their  name,  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  have  attracted 
attention  ever  since  die  discovery  of  the  telescope.  The  milky- 
way  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  a  nebula  on  a  large  scale.  Some 
others,  as  that  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda,  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  have  consequendy  been  known  since  the  earliest 
ages.  Ptolemy  makes  mention  of  four  of  them  in  his  catalogue. 
The  telescope,  which  has  added  vastly  to  their  number,  has 
shown  that  the  greater  part  of  them  owe  their  appearance  to  the 
blended  and  confused  light  of  congeries  of  little  stars,  clustered 
together  so  closely  as  to  be  inseparable  by  the  unassisted  vision. 
There  are  others,  however,  in  whicli  the  best  telescopes  exhibit 
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no  teptfate  Btars;  and  tbeaei  eooseqaentljr,  appear  to  require  a 
different  explanation.  The  very  remarkable  nebnla  in  the  sword- 
handle  of  Orion,  (the  diacoTery  of  which  is  inadvertently  aeeribed 
by  Mr  Henchd  to  Hnygena,  as  it  had  been  preTionsly  taken 
notice  of  by  Hodiema,)  is  an  instance  of  this  sort*  Huygens  de- 
scribes it,  in  his  Sy^ema  Satumiumy  as  giving  the  idea  of  a  rent 
or  gap  in  the  dark  ground  of  the  sky,  admitting  the  light  to 
penetrate  from  the  more  luminous  regions  beyond*  His  words 
are  these: — *  Ex  hisautem  (stellis  scilicet)  quatuor,  yelut  trans 

<  nebnlam  lucebant,  ita  ut  spatium  circa  ipsas  multo  illnatrina 

<  appareret  reliquo  omni  coelo ;  quod  cum  apprime  serenum  esaet 

<  ac  cerneretur  nigerrimum,  yelut  hiatu  quodam  intermptum  ti- 

*  debatur,  per  quem  in  plagam  magis  luddam  esset  proepectos.' 
Mr  Herschel  has  accompanied  his  description  of  this  nebuhi  with 
a  drawing,  exhibiting  its  appearance  in  his  20>fBet  reflector, 
which  is  remarkable  as  differing  widely  from  the  figures  of  the 
same  object  given  by  Hnygens,  Mairan,  Picard,  Legentil,  and 
Messier, — whether  on  account  of  its  having  been  obs^ved  with  a 
better  telescope,  or  because  its  figure  has  actually  undergone  very 
considerable  changes,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  satisfactory  con- 
jecture. The  differences  of  the  telescopes,  or  of  the  atmospherical 
eireumstances  under  whichitwasobserved,  are,  however,  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  little  agreement  of  the  descriptions ;  for  a  body 
whose  light  is  so  extremely  faint  and  dilute  will  scarcely  ever,  in 
any  two  telescopes,  present  exactly  the  same  appearance ;  and  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  fSdntest 
gleam  of  moonlight,  is  sufficient  to  change  entirely  its  apparent 
form  and  visible  outline.   <  I  know  not,'  says  Mr  Herschel,  <  how 

<  to  describe  it  better  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  curdling  liquid, 

<  or  a  surface  strewed  over  with  flocks  of  wool,  or  to  the  clouds 

<  of  a  mackarel  sky  when  the  flocks  of  which  it  consists  begin  to 

<  assume  a  cirrous  appearance.  It  is  not  unlike  the  mottling  of 
^  the  sun's  disk ;  only — if  I  may  so  express  myself — the  grain  is 

<  much  coarser,  and  the  intervals  darker ;    and  the  nbcculi, 

<  instead  of  being  generally  round,  are  dniwn  out  into  little 

<  wisps.     They  present,  however,  no  appearance  of  small  stars, 

<  and  the  aspect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  resohnAk 

<  nebulae.     In  the  latter,  we  fancy,  by  glimpses,  that  we  perceive 

*  stars,  or  that,  could  we  strain  our  sight  a  little  more,  we  should 

<  see  them.     But  the  former  suggests  no  idea  of  stars,  but  rather 

<  of  something  quite  distinct  from  them.' 

Since,  then,  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  nebulce  indicates 
something  different  from  stMrs,  their  physical  constitution  becomes 
a  curious  subject  of  enquiry.  The  prevailing  hypothesis  seems 
to  regard  them  as  agglomerations— in  a  more  or  less  condensed 
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state— *of  lelf-liiiiiiiioiiB  or  phoaphoreaeent  material  particles; 
the  matter,  in  short,  out  of  which  new  sters  and  planete  are 
slowly  formed  by  the  gradual  condensation  of  the  particles  from 
die  effecte  of  their  mntnal  attraction*    This  idea  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Sir  W.  Herschel,  who,  having  examined  a  great 
n  amber  of  nebolae,  fbond  them  in  all  different  stetos  of  con- 
densation, from  the  most  diffuse  patch  of  faint  light  to  an  al« 
nuMt  defined  nucleus ;  and  haying,  moreover,  observed  some  stars 
sarrounded  by  a  portion  of  nebulous  matter,  as  if  the  process 
of  condensation  had  not  been  completed,  concluded  that  all  the 
existing  nebuls  are  gradually  subsiding  into  stars.     Wild  as  this 
hypothesis  may  appear,  analogical  argumenteare  not  wanting  to 
give  it  some  degree  of  plausibility ;  and  it  ii  recommended  by 
the  circumstance  of  ite  furnishing  a  mechanical  explanation  of 
some  phenomena  for  which  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  account* 
It  was  remarked,  for  instance,  by  Michell,  in  the  Philosophical 
TrcmsactiofMj  that  the  doctrine  of  chances  renders  the  existence 
of  a  group  of  stars,  clustered  together  within  a  very  narrow  space, 
such  as  the  Pleiades,  infinitely  improbable,  excepting  on  the  sup* 
position  of  a  primitive  cause,  or  of  some  determining  principle  or 
primordial  law  of  nature.     The  hypoUiesis  of  a  nebulous  origin, 
affords  an  easy  explanation.     Suppose,  for  example,  the  equili- 
brium of  a  mass  of  nebulous  matter,  the  particles  of  which  are 
feebly  held  t<^ther  by  an  attractive  force,  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
oaase  whatever ;  different  pointe  of  attraction  will  be  formed, 
each  of  which  will  collect  the  surrounding  matter,  and  when  the 
abeorption  is  completed,  the  result  will  be  a  group  of  sters,  such 
as  the  Pleiades.     When  the  equilibrium  of  the  nebulous  mass  is 
not  disturbed,  the  whole  matter  slowly  collapses  into  a  single 
star ;  when  two  nudeii  are  formed,  the  result  is  a  double  star; 
and  if  the  mass  had  originally  a  motion  of  rotetion,  or  acquired 
it  in  the  process  of  condensation,  that  motion  will  still  continue, 
and  the  double  star  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  a  binary  system, 
circulating  about  a  common  centre  of  gravity.    The  peculiar 
phenomena  of  our  own  system  also  countenance  the  hypothesis 
of  a  nebulous  origin.    The  motion  of  all  the  planete  about  the 
son  in  one  direction,  and  their  rotetory  motion  about  their  own 
axes  in  the  same  direction,  together  with  the  small  inclinations 
of  their  orbita  to  the  plane  of  the  solar  equator,  are  only  suscep- 
tible of  explanation  on  the  supposition  that  the  sun  and  planete 
have  a  common  origin.    Laplace  has  developed  this  idea  at  great 
length  in  his  Systems  du  Monde.     He  supposes  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere to  have  originally  extended  beyond  the  remotest  of  the  pla- 
nete, and  that  these  owe  their  existence  to  the  condensation  of 
that  atmospherci  through  the  gradual  loss  of  lieal>  radia^'^  ^'^^^ 
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the  void  regions  of  the  nniverse.  As  the  temperature  decreases, 
the  mataaldistancesof  the  particles  become  less ;  whence  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  mass  is  diminished,  and  the  velocity  of  its  rotatory 
motion  consequently  increased,  in  virtue  of  a  mechanical  prin- 
ciple, according  to  which  the  sum  of  the  areas  described  by  the 
radius  vector  of  each  molecule  of  the  sun  and  his  atmosphere^  pro- 
jected on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  is  a  constant  quantity.  Hence 
the  remotest  stratum  or  zone  of  vapours  is  thrown  off  by  the  ef- 
fects of  centrifugal  force ;  but  it  still  continues  to  revolve  with 
the  velocity  it  had  previously  acquired,  and  without  deviating 
from  the  plane  of  the  solar  equator.  The  mutual  attraction  of 
the  particles  composing  the  detached  stratum  unites  them  in  one 
mass,  and  thus  a  planet  is  formed,  of  which  the  two  motions  of 
translation  and  rotation  are  composed  of  all  the  particular  mo- 
tions of  the  individual  particles.  In  this  manner  Laplace  ex* 
plains  the  uniform  direction  of  the  motions ;  and  the  same  hy- 
pothesis may  also  serve  to  account  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  pla- 
nets, which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  as  arising  entirely  from  the 
effects  of  reflected  light.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  solar 
substance,  they  may  be  supposed  to  retain  some  portion  of  the 
phosphorescent  qudities  of  the  great  luminary,  which,  being 
called  into  action  by  the  impression  of  the  sun's  rays,  may  cause 
the  emission  of  light  in  sufficient  quantities  to  occasion  the 
splendour  of  their  appearance. 

A  fatal  objection  to  this  plausible  hypothesis  is,  that  it  leaves 
the  motions  of  the  comets  entirely  unexplained;  and  Laplace  him- 
self was  obliged  to  admit  that  it  allows  to  them  only  an  accidental 
connexion  with  the  solar  system.  Instead  of  moving  all  in  the 
same  direction,  like  the  planets,  and  in  planes  slighUy  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic,  the  motions  of  as  many  of  them  are  retrograde  as 
direc^  and  they  make  with  the  ecliptic  angles  of  all  possible 
magnitudes.  But  recent  discoveries  have  proved  the  regular  re- 
volution and  periodic  returns  of  some  of  them  at  least ;  and  these, 
consequently,  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  rq;arded  as  permanent 
parts  of  the  solar  system,  as  the  Earth  or  Jupiter.  The  parallax 
of  the  comets,  by  showing  that  these  bodies  are  placed  far  be- 
yond Uie  orbit  of  the  moon,  furnished  Tycho  with  aiguments  to 
demolish  the  solid  spheres  of  Aristotle ;  their  random  directions 
are  equally  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace. 

It  id  perhaps  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  materials  on 
which  cosmological  speculations  in  general  are  built,  are  by  far 
too  scanty  and  slender  to  afford  us  any  safe  guidance  in  our 
pursuit  after  knowledge.  The  imagination  is  bewildered  in  at- 
tempting to  trace  the  effects  of  causes  whose  operation  embra- 
ces the  whole  constituent  materials  of  the  universe,  and  is  con- 
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^h  periods  of  tlumtiati  to  wliicli  we  can  ^uppoNe  no 
^eologists  are  compelled^  from  the  apfiearaDCci  of  the 
^      ^sign  to  it  a  duratton  of  many  thousands,  perhaps  miU 
^  /earf^,  what  lengtji  of  time  muBt  the  cosmologiiit  mip- 

»    ^^         cesRary  to  reduce  a  gaseous  nebula  iDtoa  perraanetit  pla- 
^^        y  By  stem  ?  Ex  peri  en  ee  shows  pretty  clearly  the  inutility  of 
^         .  speculations.  What  has  yet  been  learnerlf  it  may  be  asked, 
^         pecting'  the  physical  constitution  of  our  own  moon^  notwith* 
4.anding  all  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  that  sa- 
tellite since  the  days  of  Galileo  and  Scheioer  ?  Her  distance  and 
magnitude  wc  can  ascertain  by  means  of  her  parallax  and  appa* 
rent  diameter ;  Iter  masj^aud  figure  are  deduced  from  the  phviieal 
theory  of  her  motions  and  e*inilibrinm  ;  but  of  her  origin  and  in- 
ternal structure,  we  neither  know,  nor  ever  can  knowj  any  thing 
whateyer*     And  if  such  ii  the  rcmilt  of  our  researches  respect- 
ing a  body  placed  almost  in  our  immediate  vieinity,  there  is  lit- 
tle reason  to  hope  that  we  ehafl  be  more  successful  with  regard 
to  those  whose  distances  are  to  great  that  the  most  powerful 
telescopes  are  required  to  render  them  even  visible. 

We  have  been  led  to  extend  our  remarks  on  this  suhject  by 
the  importance  which  observers  at  present  seem  dtspof^ed  to  at-^ 
tach  to  a  department  of  astronomy,  which)  however  curious  hi 
a  spec ala live  poiut  of  view,  can  in  no  ea^e  have  any  practical 
bearing  on  the  concerns  of  lifcj  ofj  by  any  process  of  reason ,  be 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  simple  conjeeture.  The  dili- 
gence  with  which  it  has  recently  been  prosecuted,  we  arc  in- 
clined to  ascribe  in  a  great  meajiure  to  the  example  and  [popu- 
lar fame  of  the  lat^  Sir  W,  Herschel,  whose  name  will  always 
oeeupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  astronomical  dis- 
covery, and  of  whose  labours  it  is  not  our  wish  to  say  any  thing 
in  disparagement  Aided  by  tlie  most  powerful  telescopes  that 
had  ever  been  directed  to  the  ht?aven$!,  he  penetrated  farther  into 
the  depths  of  space  than  mortal  eye  had  ever  done  before  ;  and 
the  novelty  of  some  of  the  objects  which  presented  iheraselvesj 
called  forth  all  the  powers  of  an  active  imagination,  to  the  unre- 
in trained  exercise  of  which  it  was  his  dcHght  on  all  occasions  to 
give  unbounded  scope-  But  while  we  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  astronomy,  by  improving  the 
means  of  observation,  j  ustice  compels  ua  to  reserve  our  arlmi  ration 
for  those  who  labour  in  the  less  brilliant,  perhaps,  but  infinitely 
more  nsefnl,  departments  of  the  ecience.  Her sch el's  fame  rests 
on  discoveries,  for  which  he  was  indebted  solely  to  the  great 
power  of  his  telescope*  That  of  the  planet  sometimes  called  by 
his  name^  was  an  accidental  discovery,  in  which  genius  bad  no 
part,  and  which  could  not  have  been  much  longer  deferred*  He 
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did  not,  like  his  iUustrioos  contemporaries,  Delambre  and  Piassi^ 
disting^h  himself  by  the  amelioratAon  of  the  tablesy  or  the  re- 
daction of  catalogues  of  the  stars,  or  by  improving  methods  of 
computation,  or  indeed  by  any  labour  of  practical  utility.    He 
devoted  himself  to  the  observation  of  astronomical  phenomena^ 
and  in  this  department  his  unrivalled  telescopes  gave  him  a  sort 
of  supremacy*     His  speculations  concerning  the  structure  of  Uie 
universe, — the  progressive  condensation  of  nebulae  and  dusters 
of  stars, — the  nature  of  the  sun,  and  the  seasons  of  the  planets, 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  goodly  collection  of  sixty-seven 
Memoirs,  which  he  contributed  to  the  Trtmsadians  of  ike  Ro^ 
Society f — are  lively  and  amuain|r ;  but  they  are  entirely  useless  to 
astronomy,  and  have  added  nothing  to  the  mass  of  real  knowledge. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  consequences  of  the  minute  at* 
tention  now  given  to  the  heavens,  has  been  the  discovery  of  two 
revolving  comets  of  short  periods.    Ever  since  Halley's  famous 
prediction  of  the  return  of  the  comet  of  1684,  these  bodies  have 
been  diligently  searched  after,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them 
would  be  rec<^ised  as  former  visitors  of  our  system ;  but  till 
the  year  1819,  no  other  comet  was  discovered  which  was  known 
with  certainty  to  have  been  observed  in  a  previous  revolution. 
In  that  year.  Professor  Encke,  of  Gk>tha,  noticed  that  the  ele- 
ments of  a  comet  then  visible,  were  those  of  one  which  had  ap- 
peared in  1805,  and  which,  according  to  the  computations,  must 
have  completed  four  revolutions  in  the  interval  between  1805 
and  1819.    This  discovery  was  confirmed  by  the  return  of  the 
comet  to  its  perihelion  in  1882,  when  it  was  observed  at  Para- 
metta  exactly  iu  the  situation  indicated  by  the  computations  of 
Encke.    It  has  also  been  observed  in  its  two  subsequent  revo- 
lutions, so  that  no  doubt  can  now  remain  of  its  being  one  of  the 
permanent  bodies  of  the  solar  system.    Another  pemdic  comet 
was  recognised  in  1825  by  three  diflerent  observers  about  the 
same  time;  but  as  the  priority  of  discovery  was  somewhat  on 
the  side  of  M.  fiiela,  of  Josephstadt,  in  Bohemia,  it  is  usually 
distinguished  by  his  name.     Thus  astronomy  is  now  enriched 
with  three  periodic  comets,  moving  in  elliptic  orbits,  and  per- 
forming stated  revolutions  about  the  sun.   The  periodic  time  of 
Encke's  comet  is   1213  days,  or  three  years  and  about  four 
months;  that  of  Biela's  is  2461  days,  or  six  years  and  nine 
months;  while  Halley's  only  completes  its  period  in  75  or  76 
years. 

If  all  the  comets  which  approach  near  enough  to  the  sun  to  be 
visible,  are  permanently  attached  to  the  system,  it  may  appear 
singular  that  so  few  of  them  have  been  identified  as  revoivtog 
eomets.    Their  number,  to  which  every  successive  ]rear  is  ma- 
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kbf  ad£tioii«,  Im  doobtleflB  very  oooiiderable.  Upwards  of  150 
orinto  haye  already  been  oompated  from  tolerably  good  obswr* 
talioiia.  It  moat  be  recollected,  however,  that  many  comets  ap- 
pear to  have  very  long  periods,  and  that  observations  sofBciently 
moae  to  identify  an  orbit,  hardly  extend  beyond  a  century* 
Tlie  eometof  181 1  has  been  computed,  by  Bessel,  to  require 3388 
years  to  complete  its  revolution,  and  the  periodic  times  of  some 
others  amoant  to  several  hundred  years.  Fortunately  the  peri- 
odic times  of  the  two  recently  discovered  are  very  short,  and  a 
few  revelations  will  furnish  data  for  perfecting  the  theory  of 
Ikeir  perturbations,  and  probably  also  throw  some  light  on  their 
physical  constitution.  Encke's  comet,  in  particular,  will  be  an 
object  of  diligent  observation.  '  <  Of  all  the  wonders  that  astro* 

*  nomy  has  msclosed  to  us,'  observes  Mr  Herschel,  <  there  is 

*  none  more  astonishing  than  to  see  this  dim,  misty,  alUbut- 

*  incorporeal  thing,  whose  parts  can  have  no  more  cohesion  than 

*  the  floating  particles  of  the  lightest  fog^  borne  along  by  its 

*  inertia,  and  commanded  by  its  gravity,  l^e  the  denser  planets 

*  with  which  it  must  henceforth  be  associated.    We  look  to  this 
<  comet  as  the  revealer  of  many  secrets, — such  as  whether  there 

*  exist  a  ponderable,  or  at  least  material,  ether  in  the  planetary 

*  spaces,  or  any  vestige  of  unabsorbed  nebulous  matter  in  our 
'  system,  susceptible  of  being  caught  up  by  it,  and  thus  diminish* 

*  ing  its  speed,  and  retarding  its  progress.' 

As  a  comet,  in  consequence  of  its  being  invisible  during  the 
time  it  is  describing  the  greater  part  of  its  trajectory,  can  only  be 
identified  by  the  similarity  of  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  the  com- 
putation of  those  elements,  from  a  small  number  of  observations, 
m  a  problem  of  great  interest;  and  when  the  perturbing  forces 
of  the  planets  are  taken  into  account,  which  is  always  necessary, 
one  also  of  great  labour  and  difficulty.  Various  methods  of  com- 
puting the  perturbations  have  been  proposed,  and,  considered  on 
the  side  of  theory,  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  complete ;  still, 
however,  by  reason  of  the  excessively  tedious  calculations  which 
all  the  methods  yet  known  exact,  the  subject  is  one  which  de- 
mands the  farther  researches  of  the  geometer.  An  attempt  to 
Improve  this  part  of  the  analytical  theonr  of  the  world,  would  be 
worthy  the  consideration  of  some  member  of  the  Society  who 
feels  himself  sufficientlv  master  of  the  calculus.* 

Observation,  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  it  exacts,  is 
only  the  recreation  or  amusement  of  the  astronomer;  and  while 
we  indulge  in  admiration  of  the  various  wonders  which  the  te- 

•  We  perceive  from  the  monthly  notices  circulated  by  the  Society 
among  its  Members,  that  a  paper  has  lately  been  read  on  this  sulgect* 
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lescope  exposes  to  our  view,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  tliere  is 
another  department  of  the  science  in  which  discoyeries  have 
been  made  equally  wonderful,  and  of  which  the  human  genius 
has  infinitely  more  reason  to  be  proud.     We  allude,  of  course,  to 
Physical  Astronomy,  or  the  analytical  developement  of  the  con* 
sequences  resulting  from  the  universal  gravitation  of  matter. 
By  the  discovery  of  the  law  according  to  which  the  different 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  act  on  each  other,  the  whole  theory  of 
the  planetary  motions  was  reduced  to  the  solution  of  a  great 
problem  of  Mechanics,  of  which  the  data,  or  the  elements  of  the 
motions,  are  furnished  by  observation.    The  exact  solution  of 
this  problem  transcends,  indeed,  the  force  of  analysis ;  but  its 
approximate  solution,  on  which  the  greatest  geometers  have  ex- 
ercised their  powers  since  the  days  of  Newton,  has  led  to  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  planetary  system  than  could  ever 
have  been  gained  from  observation — has  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  laws  and  the  periods  of  those  secular  inequalities  which 
are  measured,  not  by  years,  but  by  centuries— with  that  admirable 
arrangement  through  which  the  elements  of  disorder  or  destruc- 
tion are  excluded  from  the  system — and  has  banished  empiricism 
from  the  tables,  which  are  now  computed  from  theory  alone,  and 
borrow  from  observation  only  the  mdispensable  data.     It  is  by 
the  discovery  of  these  sublime  truths — so  remote  from  common 
apprehension,  but  at  the  same  time  so  intimately  linked  with  all 
that  has  any  useful  application  in  the  science  of  the  stars — that 
Physical  Astronomy  is  allowed  by  universal  consent  to  form  the 
loftiest  monument,  and  the  best  measure,  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man.    Though  England  glories  in  having  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  sublime  department  of  science,  she  has  been* 
frequently  reproached  with  having  but  feebly  contributed  to 
raise  it  to  the  great  height  which  it  has  now  attained :  and 
while  British  artists  and  observers  are  conspicuously  distin- 
guished in  the  foremost  ranks,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
land  of  Newton  has  given  birth  to  none  of  those  grand  disco- 
veries which,  during  the  last  century,  resulted  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  Jaws  of  Mechanics  to  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse.   It  is  now,  we  think,  generally  admitted,  that  the  mathe- 
maUcal  science  of  this  country  occupies  a  more  elevated  position 
than  it  did  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago ;  but  we  lament  to 
say,  that  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society  exhibit  no  traces 
of  its  renovation.    Within  the  compass  of  the  three  volumes  yet 
published,  we  find  only  a  single  paper  that  can  be  properly  said 
to  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  ofthe  analytical  theory  of  gra- 
vitation, and  of  this  the  author  is  a  foreigner.     This  neglect  of 
^theory  on  the  part  of  our  astronomers  is  not  a  little  extraordi^ 
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naiy,  considering  the  assiduity  and  signal  snccees  with  whieh 
the  other  departments  of  the  science  are  coltivated.  For  these 
departments^  however,  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  mathe- 
BMtiral  science  saffices :  indeed,  if  we  except  the  planetary  per- 
torbations,  for  the  computation  of  which  even  the  most  re- 
fined analysis  is  scarcely  sufficient — the  only  mathematical  know- 
ledge necessary  to  the  practice  of  astronomy  is  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  elementary  theorems  of  Geometry,  the  simple  rules  of  AI- 
gebra^  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  We  speak  not  of  the  ob- 
•erYEtion  of  nebulse,  and  double  stars,  or  other  phenomena :  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  able  to  read  angles ;  and  hence, 
no  dottbty  one  cause  of  the  general  interest  taken  in  such  obser- 

TEticHlS. 

Although  the  Memoirs  are  thus  strikingly  deficient  in  contri- 
butions, which  profess  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  higher  geo- 
metry, it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  ascribe  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Astronomical  Society  any  indifference  towards  the 
noblest  and  most  important  department  of  their  science.  On 
the  contrary,  they  seem,  in  their  official  capacity,  to  have  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of 
their  mathematical  members.  They  have  repeatedly  proffered 
their  gold  medal  as  a  reward  for  interesting  analytical  discus- 
sions ;  they  have  successively  invited  attention  to  the  theory  of 
the  satellites  of  Saturn,-— of  the  four  new  planets,— of  the  lunar 
motions  ;-*and,  finally,  they  have  left  to  their  geometers  the 
choice  of  their  own  subject,  requiring  only  some  extension  or 
improvement  of  methods  or  formulse  already  in  use.  The  Coun- 
cil have  therefore,  in  this  respect,  shown  a  laudable  regard  for 
the  interests  of  Physical  Astronomy ;  and  if  their  efforts  have 
hitherto  been  unattended  with  success,  their  zeal  at  least  is  de- 
serving of  every  praise.  They  also  remark,  justly,  that  they  are 
only  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  can  merely  select  and  arrange 
such  materials  as  are  put  into  their  hands.  It  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  the  individual  members  to  uphold,  or  rather  create,  the 
mathematical  reputation  of  the  Society,  and  maintain  that  con- 
nexion between  theory  and  observation  which,  since  the  days  of 
ApoUonius  of  Perga,  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advan«« 
tagea  to  astronomy. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  accounting  in  some  measure  for  the 
paucity  of  physico-mathematical  papers  in  the  Memoirs^  that 
the  Society  is  only  one  of  many  associations  now  existing  in  the 
country,  within  the  range  of  whose  enquiries  such  subjects  are 
included.  Other  societies  will  divide  with  it  the  labours  of  the 
small  number  of  mathematicians  who  are  really  capable  of  ap- 
plying the  integral  ctdculus  with  effect  to  the  developement  of 
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the  more  abstruse  consequences  of  ihe  theory  of  gravitation ; 
and  the  Royal  Society,  notwiUistanding  all  the  sins  it  has  to 
answer  for  on  this  head,  will  probably  continue  to  receive  the 
most  valuable  contributions.  It  has  been  through  this  chan- 
nel, that  Mr  Ivory  has  given  to  the  world  his  important  re- 
searches respecting  the  Attraction  of  Spheroids,  Atmospherical 
Refractions,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  Physical  Astro- 
nomy ; — ^researches  which  vindicate  the  honour  of  British  sci- 
ence, and  which,  in  the  history  of  mathematical  and  physical 
investigation,  assure  to  the  name  of  their  illustrious  author  a 
place  beside  those  of  Laplace  and  Lagrange. 

The  Memoir  to  which  we  have  above  alluded,  and  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  singularity^  is  deserving  of  particular  consideration,  is 
the  production  of  M.  Plana,  of  the  Turin  Observatory ;  and  its  ob- 
ject is  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  methods  of  analysis  developed 
by  Laplace  in  the  Mecaniqtte  Celeste^  for  the  computation  of  the 
planetary  perturbations.  The  value  of  a  discussion  of  this  na- 
ture ought  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  correction  of  nu- 
merical results ;  in  able  hands  it  seldom  fails  to  be  accompanied 
by  some  extension  or  improvement  of  analysis,  and  it  is  even  of 
importance  to  possess  different  modes  of  investigating  the  same 
subjects.  The  results  of  the  theory  of  the  world  evolved  by  ana- 
lysis are  indeed  so  remote  from  the  first  principles,  that,  bm 
Laplace  remarks,  astronomy  can  hardly  receive  a  greater  benefit 
than  in  the  verification  of  their  exactitude.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  hope  of  finding  any  thing  essential  to  correct  in  the 
immortal  work  of  Laplace,  that  induced  M.  Plana  to  undertake 
the  very  laborious  investigation  which  in  this  paper  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Astronomical  Society,  but  to  show  that  the  improve- 
ments recently  made  in  the  methods  of  computing  the  perturb- 
ations rendered  many  questions  susceptible  of  an  easier  solution 
than  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  ancient  methods  permitted : 
and,  as  he  remarks  in  his  introduction  to  the  subject,  it  will  not 
appear  surprising,  if,  aided  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  geometers 
who  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  their  science,  he  should  be 
conducted  to  results  more  accurate  than  any  previously  publish- 
ed. 

M.  Plana  commences  his  Memoir  by  examining  a  particular 
artifice  of  analysis,  employed  by  Laplace  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
forming the  elements  of  the  fictitious  orbit  assigned  by  theory, 
when  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets  is  neglected,  into  thoM  of 
the  real  orbits  determined  by  observation.  Laplace's  method  for 
this  purpose — and  the  same  had  been  previously  employed  by 
Lagrange— consists  in  the  introduction,  into  one  of  theintegratea 
formulae  of  motbn,  of  a  supernumerary  arbitrary  constant^  assu- 
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med  in  such  a  manner  that  the  term  which  in  the  resolting  se* 
rie8  ezpresses  the  mean  motion^  shall  be  equal  to  zero ;  thus  lea* 
▼ing  only  the  deviations  produced  by  the  action  of  the  disturb- 
ing forces.  M.  Plana  accomplishes  the  reqoired  transformation 
without  having  recourse  to  any  indirect  assumption,  and  his  me* 
Uiod  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  separate,  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  analysis,  the  terms  on  which  the  perturbing  forces 
have  no  influence.  The  results  of  this  direct  method  confirm  the 
mccuracy  of  the  conclusions  of  Laplace. 

In  the  succeeding  part  of  his  Memoir,  M.  Plana  examines  the 
method  employed  in  the  MSccmique  CikstCj  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  action  of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  secular  variations 
of  the  planetary  system.     Although  the  phenomena  of  sidereal 
astronomy  leave  scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that  the  stars  are 
ocntree  of  attraction  like  the  sun,  yet  on  account  of  their  vast 
distances  they  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  exercise  any  influence 
on  our  system ;  Laplace,  however,  in  order  to  leave  nothing  to 
a  priori  reasoning  which  could  be  reached  by  the  calculus, 
thought  it  necessary  to  submit  this  point  to  analytical  investiga- 
tion ;  especially  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  forces  in  themselves 
infinitely  small,  may  produce  sensible  effects  by  being  exerted 
through  an  infinity  of  time.  In  this  case,  M.  Plana's  results  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  Laplace  in  numerical  value ;  but  it  is 
demonstrated  by  both  authors,  that  the  action  of  the  stars  is  so 
feeble  that  it  must  accumulate  during  many  hundreds  of  centuries 
before  it  can  sensibly  affect  the  secular  inequalities  of  the  planets. 
There  is,  however,  a  curious  remark  to  be  made  on  this  subject. 
The  two  equations  which  are  generally  supposed  to  assure  the 
stability  of  the  planetary  system, — namely,  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  squares  of  the  eccentricities,  the  masses,  and  the 
square  roots  of  the  axes ;  and  the  analogous  one  between  the 
squares  of  the  tangents  of  the  inclinations,  the  masses,  and  the 
aqnare  roots  of  the  axes, — are,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  stars, 
not  mathematically  exact,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  demon- 
strated for  the  simple  powers  of  the  perturbing  forces ;  for  the 
action  of  the  stars  is  of  an  order  equal  to  the  squares  or  cubes  of 
those  forces.     The  causes  here  assumed  to  be  in  operation  can- 
not, indeed,  become  sensible  till  after  an  almost  inconceivable 
length  of  time ;  yet  one  almost  regrets  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  cause  by  which  the  stability  of  the  sjrstem  can  be 
affected ;  or  that  beautiful  consequence  of  its  arrangement  ren- 
dered nugatory,  through  which  it  is  internally  secured  from  any 
unlimited  departure  from  its  actual  conditions. 

One  of  the  means  provided  in  the  economy  of  nature  for  the 
protection  of  the  system  from  any  permanent  derangeme*^ " 
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siste  in  the  incommensarability  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets. This  circnmstance,  in  genera),  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
have  regard  to  the  squares  or  higher  powers  of  the  perturbing 
forces ;  but  in  certain  cases,  as  when  the  mean  motions  of  two  pla- 
nets are  nearly  commensurable,  those  powers  cannot  be  safely  ne- 
glected in  the  computation  of  their  mutual  action.  Thus  the  mean 
motion  of  the  Earth  exceeds  only  by  a  small  qnanUty  four  times 
the  mean  motion  of  Mercury ;  and  in  the  analytical  expression  of 
the  perturbation  of  the  longitude  of  that  planet,  there  are  certain 
terms  divided  by  the  square  of  the  difference  between  the  mean 
motion  of  the  Earth  and  four  times  the  mean  motion  of  Mercury, 
to  which  it  is  indispensable  to  have  regard,  because,  however 
small  the  expression  of  the  force  itself  may  be,  it  may  acquire, 
through  the  smallness  of  its  divisor,  a  very  sensible  value.  The 
direct  computation  of  those  terms  is  an  operation  of  overwhelm- 
ing labour ;  to  avoid  which,  Laplace  had  recourse  to  artifices 
which  give  an  approximate  value  of  them  with  comparative  fa* 
cility.  M.  Plana,  distrusting  such  approximations,  has  gone 
through  the  whole  process  of  computing,  by  the  direct  method, 
the  perturbations  of  Mercury  by  the  Earth,  and  has  obtained 
numerical  values  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equations  differing 
considerably  from  those  of  Laplace.  As,  however,  the  values  of 
the  coefficients  in  question  are  exceedingly  small,  the  investiga- 
tion is  of  more  importance  to  theory  than  to  the  tables. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  the  case  of  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn.  The  irregularities  of  these  two  planets  are 
so  considerable,  that  they  had  been  remarked  by  Halley  and 
Lambert,  before  they  had  undergone  any  theoretical  discussion ; 
and  the  discovery  of  their  laws,  periods,  and  physical  causes, 
forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  genius  of  La- 
place. When  the  calculus  is  not  pushed  beyond  the  simple 
powers  of  the  perturbing  forces,  it  was  found  that  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  mean  motions  of  the  two  planets  have  opposite  signs, 
and  are  connected  together  by  the  following  very  simple  relation. 
Denoting  the  mass  of  Jupiter  by  itt,  and  his  mean  motion  by  a,  and 
taking  m'  and  a'  to  represent  the  analogous  quantities  with  regard 
to  Saturn ;  then  the  great  inequality  of  Jupiter  is  to  that  of 
Saturn  as  m  ^a  is  to  m'  $/a\  so  that  when  Uie  mean  motion  of 
the  one  is  accelerated,  that  of  the  other  is  retarded  in  this  ratio* 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  greatly  the  numerical  computation  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  two  planets  must  be  facilitated  by  the  above 
relation ;  and  it  is,  consequently,  of  importance  to  determine  how 
far  it  is  accurate.  Laplace  had  considered  that  it  holds  good 
even  when  regard  is  had  to  the  square  of  the  perturbing  force ; 
but  M.  Plana  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  only  subsists  in  r^ 
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'^^  -"wers  of  that  force ;  and,  baying  compated 

««  h  planet  separately,  by  a  metbod  wbich 

'"  t  ^  tie  most  minute  details,  be  found,  to  his 

' ,  ,  '  .  result  bad  a  contrary  sign  to  that  obtained 

aounted  only  to  a  third  part  of  the  value. 
'    .      '*  vas  much  too  important,  in  a  theoretical  point 

^  Jmitted  without  farther  investigation.     Accord- 

•  ^ect  was  resumed  by  Laplace  himself;  and  in  a 

,  which  was  published  in  the  Cormoisance  des  Terns 
lie  announced  that  his  new  researches  had  led  him  to 
yn  which  the  results  of  M.  Plana  were  far  from  satisfy- 
"  ad  which  differed  little  from  that  given  in  the  Mecanique 

ste.  M.  Poisson  has  also  undertaken  the  investigation  of 
iis  subject,  and  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  Laplace.  He 
acknowledges,  indeed,  that  he  bad  not  verified  the  long  compu- 
tations of  M.  Plana — ^having  no  reason  to  suspect  their  accuracy ; 
but  on  making  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  combinations 
afforded  by  the  argument  of  the  inequalities  in  question,  (five 
times  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn  minus  twice  that  of  Jupiter,) 
he  found  that  AI.  Plana  was  far  from  baving  exhausted  them, 
and  that  he  had  neglected  terms  of  a  magnitude  comparable  to 
that  of  others  which  he  had  included  in  his  analysis.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  the 
Italian  geometer  and  those  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  is  owing 
to  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  neglected  terms. 

M.  Plana^  in  a  Memoir  lately  presented  to  the  Turin  Academy, 
has  replied  to  the  objections  started  by  Laplace  and  Poisson, 
and  still  considers  the  results  publbhed  in  the  Memoirs  as  ac- 
curate ;  observing,  not  without  some  appearance  of  reason,  that 
the  most  effectual  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  controversy,  or 
at  least  of  rendering  it  subservient  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  would  be  to  point  out  some  error 
in  bis  calculations,  instead  of  trusting  to  approximations  purely 
theoretical,  and  of  which  the  advantages  are  frequently  found  to 
be  illusory.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  will  be  inclined  to  accept 
this  challenge,  or  to  engage  in  a  process  of  numerical  computa- 
tion, the  very  aspect  of  wbich  is  appalling ;  but  M.  Plana,  in 
starting  the  subject,  and  treating  it  in  so  detailed  a  manner,  has 
done  a  real  service  to  science — ^by  provoking  farther  discussion 
on  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  points  of  the  Mi- 
canique  Celeste. 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  Memoirs  most  deserving  of 
notice,  are  some  accounts  of  observations  made  at  Paramatta, 
in  New  South  Wales,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas  Bris- 
bane, the  late  governor  of  that  colony.     Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
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who  is  well  kiiown  ms  a  dittiiigiuthed  patron  and  suoeewfal  enl- 
thrator  of  astronomy,  curied  out  with  him  a  magnificent  coUeo- 
tion  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  two  able  assistants,  Mr 
Rnmker,  a  German,  and  Mr  Dunlop,  an  ingenious  countryman 
of  our  own,  by  whom  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  ac- 
tivity. Thb  very  unusuid  accompaniment  in  the  train  of  a  co- 
lonial governor  was  provided  by  Sir  Thomas  entirely  at  his  own 
expense;  and  it  is  seldom  that  zeal  finds  a  fairer  field  for  its 
exertions.  Several  small,  but  important  elements,  can  only  be  well 
determined  by  corresponding  observations  made  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. The  southern  hemisphere  is  also  in  a  great  measure 
unexplored,  our  principal  acquaintance  with  its  circumpolar  stars 
being  derived  from  the  observations  made  during  a  three  years* 
absence  from  Europe,  of  the  indefatigable  and  devoted  Abb^  de 
Lacaille.  Dr  Halley  indeed,  and  subs^uently  Dr Maskelyne,  had 
observed  for  some  time  at  St  Helena,  but  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  stars ;  the  observations  of  the  former  having  been  defeated 
through  the  uniavourable  climate  of  the  island,  and  those  of  the 
latter  partly  through  the  same  cause,  and  partly  through  the 
defective  state  of  his  instruments.  Lacaille,  during  bis  resi« 
dence  at  the  Cape,  observed  no  fewer  than  10,000  stars;  and, 
amidst  a  multiplicity  of  other  laborious  occupations,  found  lei- 
sure to  reduce  1942. 

A  small  part  only  of  the  observations  made  at  the  Paramatta 
Observatory,  has  been  published  in  the  Memoirs.  The  great 
mass  of  them  has  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
we  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  a  long  series,  printed  at  the  ex- 

Cnse  of  the  Colonial  Department,  has  appear^  in  the  last  num- 
r  of  the  Transactions  under  the  name  of  Mr  Rumker,  while, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  who 
provided  the  instruments,  paid  the  observer,  and  whose  pn^rty 
of  course  the  observations  were,  has  not  once  been  mentioned  in 
the  whole  paper.  The  Astronomical  Society  has  acted  a  nobler 
part.  In  order  to  testify  their  sense  of  the  service  rendered  to 
science  by  these  observations — important  not  only  by  reason  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  but  as  affording  a  bright  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  intelligence  and  zeal,  even  when  im- 
peded by  the  entanglements  of  official  duty — they  conferred 
their  gold  medal,  the  highest  mark  of  approbation  they  have 
to  bestow,  on  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane.  This  distinguished  person, 
as  is  well  known,  was  superseded  after  a  short  residence  in 
the  colony,  and  the  interruption  of  the  observations  has  been 
the  cause  of  great  regret  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  astronomy.  A  series  of  observations  on  nebulss  and 
double  stars  had  been  undertaken  by^Mr  Dunlop,  who,  with  a 
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seal  and  disintorettedneM  beyond  all  prake,  remained  bebind 
after  tbe  departure  of  bis  patron^  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
pereonal  interests,  and,  in  tbe  face  of  nameroos  obstacles,  conti- 
Baed  bis  labours  till  be  bad  completed  bis  observations.  In  tbe 
Transactions  of  tbe  Royal  Society  for  1828,  Part  I.  be  bas  pub* 
liahed  a  catalogue  of  629  nebulae  and  groups  of  stars,  accompa- 
nied  by  drawings  of  26  of  tbe  nebulse.  If  sucb  drawings  could 
be  depended  on,  the  question  of  prc^^ressive  condensation  might 
soon  be  set  at  rest ;  but  unhappily  tbe  difficulty  of  obtaining 
correct  representations  of  such  objects  is  so  great,  that  in  gene- 
ral their  only  use  is  to  assist  description.  Mr  Dunlop  has  given 
the  approximate  places  of  253  double  and  triple  stars  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  tbe  Astronomical  Society,  and  his 
labours  were  also  rewarded  by  their  gold  medal* 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  hear  that  the  government  has  proposed 
to  continue  the  observatory  at  Paramatta ;  and  we  trust  that 
no  ill-timed  consideration  of  economy  will  prevent  it  from  being 
liberally  furnished  with  such  instruments  as  the  present  advan<» 
ced  state  of  science  demands.  Something  has  already  been  done 
by  tbe  establishment  of  an  observatory,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Admiralty,  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope^a  situation  which 
unites  the  advantages  of  a  propitious  climate,  with  that  of  being 
on  nearly  the  same  meridian  with  some  of  the  principal  observa« 
tories  of  Europe.  The  increasing  necessity  for  the  accurate 
fixation  of  the  geographical  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  our  nu- 
merous establishments  in  the  Southern  Seas,  has  rendered  a 
measure  of  this  sort  almost  indispensable. 

One  of  the  first  advantages  which  resulted  from  the  format 
tion  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  was  the  publication  of  a  set  of 
subsidiary  tables,  for  facilitating  the  computation  of  annual  tables 
of  the  apparent  places  of  forty-six  principal  fixed  stars — so  many 
xero  points,  which  the  observer  may  assume  as  perfectly  deter- 
mined, and  to  which  be  may  refer  the  positions  of  the  other 
celestial  bodies.  These  tables,  which  were  computed  by  the 
order,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  Society,  and  are  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  tbe  MemoirSj  afford  the  observer  the  means 
of  computing  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  with  the  aid  of  only 
two  or  three  simple  elements  laid  down  in  tbe  Ephemerides,  the 
apparent  places  of  the  Greenwich  stars  at  any  instant  between 
the  years  1820  and  1840.  They  are  preceded  by  an  excellent 
introduction,  written  by  Mr  Herschel,  in  which  he  explains  with 
great  perspicuity  the  different  motions  which  affect  the  places  of 
tbe  stars — namely,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  solar  and 
lunar  nutation,  the  aberration  of  light ;  and  indicates  the  for- 
mulae according  to  which  the  computations  were  made,  together 
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witb  the  observations  from  which  the  valaes  of  the  ooastant 
quantities  employed  were  dedoeed.  To  the  astronomer  who 
concerns  himself  with  the  mare  useful  objects  of  his  sciencoy 
these  tables,  so^  far  as  they  extend,  are  extremely  valuable,  inaa- 
mncb  as,  with  their  assistance,  he  may  compute  the  necessary 
corrections,  and  obtain  the  apparent  place  of  any  star  at  the  in- 
stant of  his  observation  from  its  re^stered  position  in  the  cata* 
logues,  <  without  the  necessity  of  even  opening  a  table  of  loga- 

<  rithms,  or  having  recourse  to  any  other  book  than  an  ephe- 

*  meris.' 

Another  still  more  important,  and,  indeed,  highly  valuable 

{production,  resulting  from  the  activity  of  the  Society,  is  a  cata- 
ogue  of  the  places  of  2881  stars,  selected  from  the  observations 
of  Flamsteed,  Bradley,  Lacaille,  Mayer,  Piazzi,  and  Zach,  and 
reduced  to  the  epoch  of  the  present  year,  1880.  It  compre- 
hends *  all  stars  down  to  the  fifth  magnitude,  wheresoever  situa- 

<  ted  in  the  heavens — all  of  the  6th  within  30  degrees  of  the  equa- 

*  tor,  and  all  the  stars  to  the  7th  magnitude  inclusive,  within  10 

<  degrees  of  the  ecliptic'  For  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  this 
excellent  work  the  Society  was  indebted  to  Mr  Francis  Baily, 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  scientific  world  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  aUe  promoters  of  practical  astronomy  of  the 
present  day.  In  an  elaborate  preface,  Mr  Baily  has  discussed 
the  subject  of  the  variations  affecting  the  positions  of  the  stars  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  formulae,  by  which  the  reduc- 
tions were  effected,  are  those  which  were  first  employed  by  M. 
Bessel,  of  Konigsberg,  in  the  reduction  of  Bradley's  observations, 
and  published  in  his  AstronomuB  Fundamenta.  Much  of  the  la- 
bour connected  with  the  reduction  and  printing  of  this  catalogue 
devolved  on  Mr  Stratford,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
and  those  who  have  engaged  in  similar  computations,  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  sacrifices  required  for  the  execution  of  so 
laborious  and  ungrateful  a  task.  For  their  exertions  in  this  cause, 
the  Society  awarded  their  gold  and  silver  medals  respectively  to 
Mr  Baily  and  Mr  Stratford. 

The  Society's  catalogue  puts  the  observer  in  possession  of  a 
much  more  ample  list  of  reduced  stars,  than  was  furnished  by 
any  British  catalogue  before  published.  Flamsteed's  contains  in- 
deed 8000  stars,  but  even  when  purged  of  the  effects  of  aberration 
and  nutation — which  had  not  been  discovered  in  the  time  of 
Flamsteed — ^its  instrumental  errors  are  too  great  and  uncertain  to 
admit  of  its  beine  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  determi- 
ning the  places  of  other  stars.  Bradley's  catalogue  also  contained 
3000,  but  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Tables  by  Mason,  only  389 
of  them  had  been  reduced ;  and  the  Greenwich  observations  since 
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1750,  DotwIthBtanding  their  number  and  excellence,  have  been 
confined  to  very  few  stars.  The  present  catalogue  contains  a  suf- 
ficient number  for  any  practical  purpose  whatever ;  and  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  observers,  instead  of  aiming  at  its  extension,  would 
exert  their  efforts  to  render  its  accuracy  complete.     *  In  giving 

*  this  catalogue  to  the  world,'  says  Mr  Herschel,  *  we  invite 
'  their  examination  to  its  errors,  (for  such  it  roust  contain,)  and 

*  call  on  them  to  lend  their  aid  to  its  perfection,  by  determining, 
^  with  all  the  exactness  their  resources  afford,  the  mean  places 
^  of  the  stars  it  comprises.     For  this,  its  arrangement  affords 

<  every  facility,  and  those  who  observe,  have  no  excuse  for  ne- 
'  glecting  to  reduce.  Let  us  hope  that,  instead  of  lavishing  their 

*  strength  in  fruitless  attempts  to  give  superhuman  precision  to 

*  fifty  or  a  hundred  select  objects,  the  formation  of  a  standard 

*  catalogue  of  nearly  3000  stars  will  be  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 

*  portance  to  fix  the  attention  of  astronomers ;  and  that  not  only 

*  those  to  whom  the  direction  of  great  national  observatories  is 

<  confided,  but  even  private  individuals,  if  such  there  be  who 

*  feel  themselves  in  possession  of  the  means  required,  may  take  a 

*  share  in  this  glorious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  arduous  underta- 

*  ting/ 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  allude  more  particularly  to 
the  other  papers  contained  in  the  Manoirs.  In  a  collection  of 
this  nature,  some  will  always  be  found  of  little  value,  or  of  only 
ephemeral  interest,  and  many  others  not  susceptible  of  extract 
or  abridgement.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  in  the  volumes 
now  before  us  are  merely  devoted  to  the  description  of  pheno* 
mena,  such  as  eclipses,  occultations,  new  comets,  &c.,  or  to  the 
detail  of  observations  for  the  determination  of  latitudes  or  lon- 
gitudes, or  the  errors  of  instruments,  or  to  practical  matters 
uninteresting  to  any  but  the  observer.  There  are,  however,  two 
classes  of  productions,  which,  although  they  cannot  be  said  to 
aim  at  the  advancement  of  the  science,  occupy  by  far  too  con- 
spicuous a  place  in  the  Memoirs  to  be  passed  over  without  notice* 
These  are  the  Annual  Reports  made  to  the  Society  by  its  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Addresses  of  the  President  on  delivering  the  prize- 
medals.  The  former  are  productions  of  very  considerable  merit. 
They  give  a  copious  account  of  the  labours  of  the  members,  or 
of  the  general  progress  of  astronomy  in  the  course  of  the  year ; 
and  the  good  taste  of  those  who  draw  them  up,  is  conspicuous 
in  the  absence  of  all  meretricious  ornament,  or  oratorical  pre- 
tension— the  usual  bane  of  such  productions.  With  regard  to 
the  Addresses,  whatever  merit  they  may  claim  as  literary  com- 
positions, we  hold  their  publication  to  be  of  somewhat  morethan 
doubtful  propriety.  We  feel  little  sympathy  with  grave  men 
of  science  alternately  pronouncing  formal  panegyrics  on  one 
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another ;  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  tbink,  tbat  if  the  renown 
of  scientific  discovery  is  not  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  tbe  toils  of  study  or  observation,  any  benefit  is  likely  to  ac- 
crue from  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  gold  medals. 


Art.  V. — A  Letter  to  the  Representatives  of  Scotland  in  Parliament^ 
respecting  the  state  of  our  Law^  and  the  jurisdiction  and  duties 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  By  A  Scottish  Barrister*  8vo. 
Edinburgh.    1830. 

XT  is  now  above  twenty- three  years  since  we  directed  tbe  at- 
•*•  tention  of  our  readers  to  the  judicial  reforms  which  were 
then  beginning,  and  have  since  been  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
in  Scotland.  We  remember  that  the  necessity  of  these  reforms 
used  to  be  held  out  by  some  people  as  showing  conclusively  that 
our  whole  system  was  vicious ;  while  the  stability  of  every  thing 
legal  in  the  sister  kingdom  was  referred  to  as  a  proof  tbat  there 
every  thing  was  right.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  experiment 
had  only  been  tried  at  first,  according  to  the  rule,  on  the  vile  body ; 
for  now  that  Scotland  is  beginning  to  recover,  England's  course 
of  physic,  and  that  of  Wales,  seems  to  be  commencing.  Having 
stated  our  views  when  the  changes  contemplated  in  this  part  of 
the  Island  opened,"*^  it  is  right  that  we  should  do  so,  when  they 
are  about,  as  we  trust,  to  close. 

The  defects  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the  procedure,  of  the 
Civil  Scottish  Courts,  were  so  obvious,  that  it  almost  appears  as 
if  any  body  might  ,have  pointed  out  the  nature,  and  the  suc- 
cession, of  the  remedies  that  werQ  required.  The  evils  were, 
1st,  That  the  Supreme  Court,  called  the  Court  of  Session, 
mustered  fifteen  strong.  It  not  only  consisted  of  fifteen  judges, 
but  the  whole  fifteen  judged  as  one  Court.  2d,  That  its  forms 
for  the  preparation  and  disposal  o^  causes,  though  in  their  prin- 
ciples excellent,  had  got  encumbered  by  a  variety  of  abuses, 
which,  besides  other  bad  results,  had  the  worst  one  that  any 
scheme  of  procedure  can  have,  that  of  diminishing  the  respon- 
sibility of  judgments,  by  enabling  judge  or  party  to  connect 
them,  at  the  pleasure  of  each,  with  indefinite  masses  of  obscure, 
irrelevant,  or  unnecessary,  matter.  3d,  That,  in  the  extrica- 
tion of  facts,  no  civil  judge  could  be  aided  by  that  curious  en- 
gine called  a  jury.    The  first,  and  most  indispensable,  remedial 
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measare^  was  to  diminifih  the  Conrt,  which  was  done,  hj  dn 
Tiding  it  into  two  Chambers  in  1808.  The  second  was  to  in- 
troduce Jnries  in  ciyil  causes.  This  was  accomplished  in  1815, 
— the  greatest  step  in  our  judicial  history.  The  third,  which 
perhaps  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  preparation  of 
the  other  two,  was  to  correct  some  of  the  Procedure.  For  this 
purpose,  a  Commission,  including  four  eminent  English  law- 
yers, was  appointed  in  1823,  which  led  to  the  existing,  and 
greatly  improved,  forms. 

Each  of  these  innovations  was  vehemently  opposed  in  its 
day ;  and  always  by  those  who  profess  to  be  haters  of  innova- 
tions. Each  of  them  was  maintained  by  government,  and  there 
is  now  scarcely  one  of  the  haters  who  does  not  acknowledge 
that  the  change  has  been  an  improvement.  There  may  be  a 
few  who  remember  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  with  a  sigh ; 
but  they  see  that  the  return  of  the  good  old  times  is  impossi- 
ble, and  they  have  got  into  the  way  of  sighing  in  secret.  It 
took  a  longer  time,  and  a  more  resolute  firmness,  on  the  part  of 
government,  to  subdue  or  disregard  the  prejudices  against  trial 
bv  jury,  than  those  against  any  of  the  other  alterations.  These 
also  have  died,  or  are  fast  dying,  away;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  a  disposition  to  promote  the  success  of  each  reform, 
after  it  was  introduced,  most  honourable  to  men  educated  in  a 
different  school,  and  many  of  whom  had,  to  a  great  extent,  com- 
mitted themselves  by  prophesying  their  failure. 

Still  there  was  another  era,  which  has  been  long  predicted, 
and  has  now  arrived.  The  judicial  establishment  of  Scotland 
was  planned,  or  rather  had  been  kept  up,  with  reference  to 
circumstances  totally  different  from  those  that  exist  now.  The 
maintenance  of  a  Civil,  a  Criminal,  a  Revenue,  an  Admiralty, 
and  Consistorial  Court,  was  not  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the 
people,  when  they  formed  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  those 
who  had  to  manage,  or  to  thwart,  the  Union,  had  enough  to  do, 
without  meddling  with  unnecessary  matters;  and  after  this, 
these  institutions  were  too  convenient  a  source  of  patronage, 
not  to  be  defended  as  essential  to  our  existence.  But  the  current 
of  the  times  left  some  of  them  stranded,— high  and  dry ;  and  a 
revision  of  the  whole  establishment,  though  it  might  be  delayed, 
has  been  long  acknowledged  as  certainly  to  take  place  one  day 
or  other.  Whether  the  event,  though  not  casually  accelerated, 
would  have  occurred  at  this  moment  or  not,  is  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  positively  solved.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  would; 
because  this  happens  to  be  an  economical,  and,  in  legal  matters, 
a  reforming  age.  But  the  euthanasia  was  hastened  by  one  of 
those  minor  incidents  which  often  produce  unexpected  results. 
The  ju<]^e8  wished  for  an  increase  of  salary.   Government  vrar 
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not  perhaps  averse  to  give  it ;  bat,  knowing  the  opposition  which, 
the  proposal  would  certainly  meet  with,  and  probably  weary  of 
Scotch  law,  it  resolved  that  nothing  should  be  done,  till  the 
whole  shonld  be  done  together  and  finally.  Accordingly,  a  new^ 
Commission  was  appointed  in  1826,  which  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  chiefly  a  piece  of  form.  The  English  members,  whose 
presence,  as  mere  strangers,  was  so  valuable,  independently  of 
their  skill,  were  left  out  of  it;  and  very  little  investigation  was 
gone  into,  except  by  consulting  ofiicial  persons.  This  Commis- 
sion made  a  Report ;  and  the  bill  that  is  now  before  Parliament, 
is  partly  founded  on  that  Report,  and  partly  on  other  changes 
adopted  by  &;ovemment  itself. 

The  details  of  its  provisions  are  of  little  interest  to  the  public ; 
but  their  leading  objects  are  very  important,  and  can  be  easily 
explained. 

1.  About  eighteen  judicial  offices — including  the  Lord  Justice- 
General,  two  Barons,  two  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Session,  the 
Jury  Court,  three  Consistorial  Judges,  and  the  Judge- Admiral, 
— are  to  be  abolished.  The  money  professed  to  be  saved  by 
this,  is  about  L.2d,000  a- year.  But  this  is  not  exactly  the  fact ; 
for  some  of  it  must  be  replaced  in  a  new  form,  when  the  pro- 
jected changes  are  effected.  The  mere  pecuniary  saving,  how- 
ever, even  though  it  amounted  to  that  sum,  is  unworthy  of  a 
moment's  notice.  There  are  some,  who,  in  these  times,  will 
look  to  nothing  else ;  and  certainly  proper  economy  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  nothing  can  be  more  mischievous  or 
paltry,  than  to  allow  the  idea  of  sa^ang  such  a  sum  to  affect  the 
consideration  of  what  is  proper  with  a  view  to  the  permanent 
establishment  or  reformation  of  the  supreme  judicial  institutions 
of  the  country. 

Viewed  on  its  own  proper  merits,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  *  fell  swoop'  is  quite  right.  Some  fear  has 
been  entertained  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  judges  in 
the  Court  of  Session, — founded  on  a  doubt,  whether  the  duties 
of  the  junior  judges,  among  whom  the  reduction  will  take  place, 
can  be  performed  by  fewer  than  seven.  But  the  conclusive  an- 
swer to  this  is,  that  five  performed  these  duties,  when  they  were 
heavier  than  they  are  now.  The  propriety  of  the  other  reduc- 
tions, has  been  scarcely  even  doubted. 

Although  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  both  judi- 
cial and  fiscal,  has  greatly  diminished,  we  conceive  a  Revenue 
Court,  sitting  in  Scotland,  to  be  indispensable.  Nothing  could 
be  a  more  complete  denial  of  justice,  than  to  tell  a  person  who 
had  a  revenue  case  to  try  with  Government,  that  he  had  only  to 
send  his  witnesses  from  Orkney  to  London.  Besides,  what  is 
called  the  Treasury  business  of  the  Barons,  is  considerable,  and, 
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which  18  of  more  consequence,  it  is  often  yery  important,  and 
reqaires  to  be  done  in  a  renponsiblo  manner.  There  neither  is 
any  thing,  nor,  except  by  something  which  in  effect  tcovdd  he  a  Court 
of  Exchequer^  do  we  know  how  any  thing  could  be  formed,  in 
Scotland,  calculated  at  once  to  perform  those  functions  of  a  local 
Treasury  which  CJoTemment  must  have  performed  here,  and  to 
afford  protection,  in  their  rerenue  questions,  to  the  people.  Sub- 
ordinate boards,  respectable  clerks,  or  itinerant  commissioners* 
would  be  very  inadequate  substitutes.  Though  two  out  of  the 
four  existingBarons,  therefore,  may  certainly  be  spared,  the  Court 
itself  ought  not  only  to  be  kept  up,  but  kept  up  as  a  supreme 
court.  As  to  the  Consistorial  and  Admiralty  Courts,  they  have 
been  abolished,  in  the  public  opinion,  for  at  least  forty  years. 
There  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  them.  They  are 
mere  avenues  to  the  Court  of  Session,  without  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  old  avenue,  which  consisted  in  its  being  short, 
and  leading  through  shelter  directly  to  the  object  sought.  It 
seems  to  have  been  said  in  Parliament,  that  the  Consistorial 
Court  had  been  rash  in  granting  divorces ;  a  statement  which 
appears  to  have  rested  solely  on  the  fact,  that,  in  above  a  third  of 
the  cases,  the  guilty  party  had  made  no  appearance.  But  every 
part  of  this  is  an  error.  Nobody,  acquainted  with  the  Court, 
can  be  ignorant  that  the  failure  to  appear  arises  solely  from  its 
being  obvious  that  the  evidence  is  so  complete  as  to  make  re- 
sistance useless ;  and  that  absence,  instead  of  aiding  collusion, 
defeats  it.  It  increases  suspicion,  and  only  causes  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  judicial  officer,  whose  interest  it  is  to  detect  trick. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  Consistorial  and  the  Admiralty  Courts 
have  subsisted  for  a  very  long  while,  merely  as  purgatories, 
which  people,  with  certain  causes,  never  saw  the  use  of,  but 
through  which  they  thought  that  there  was  something  in  des- 
tiny that  forced  them  to  pass.  After  they  are  exploded,  it  will 
be  found,  as  in  other  instances,  that  the  intermediate  state  was 
an  useless  invention. 

There  are  doubtless  some,  perhaps  many,  who,  in  contempla- 
ting those  melancholy  improvements,  inwardly  groan  for  the  loss 
of  the  good  places,  in  the  hope  of  which  they  were  born.  The 
honest  way  of  expressing  this,  is  to  say,  that  they  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  the  patronage.  The  circumlocutory  way  is,  to  profess 
perfcctpcrsonal  disioterestedness,  but  to  lament  for  the  dignity  of 
Scotland,  which  has  been  amerced,  by  degrees,  of  all  the  symbols 
of  its  ancient  independence,  till  at  last  it  can  scarcely  boast  of 
one  place  of  which  the  respectability  is  attested  by  its  being  well 
paid,  and  utterly  useless.  We  have  all  due  sympathy  with  these 
feeliogi,  and  cherish  a  kindly  recollection  of  the  many  worthy 
characters  who,  after  a  proper  course  of  political  seripice,  have 
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found  an  asylam  in  thete  legal  hospitals.  There  ought  ceri- 
tainly  to  be  a  Greenwich  and  a  Chelsea  for  the  maimed  in  the 
law.  But  if  the  state  must  provide  easy-chairs  for  veterans, 
they  ought  never  to  be  placed  on  the  bench,  where  it  is  unseemly 
to  see  men  dosing.  Useless  judgeships  hurt  the  useful  onea  ia 
the  public  eye.  The  general  ju£cial  respectability  is  impaired^ 
by  any  of  its  portions  being  exhibited  in  a  state  of  insignificance  ; 
and  they  greatly  hurt  the  bar,  by  alluring  crowds  to  it  who  ara 
neither  qualified  nor  inclined  for  its  real  duties,  but  who  snuff 
other  quarries  which  lead  them  away  from  the  proper  studies 
and  the  fair  competition  of  the  profession. 

2.  When  trial  by  jury  was  applied  in  Scotland  to  civil  causes, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  trust  the  experiment,  which  prejudice 
made  a  most  delicate  one,  to  a  separate  court,  whose  reputation 
and  existence  were  staked  on  the  success  of  the  measure.  But  it 
was  always  contemplated  that,  after  due  training,  this  form  of 
trial  should  be  practised  in  the  ordinary  Supreme  Court ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  time  has  arrived  at  which  this  may  be 
safely  attempted.  It  is  accordingly  proposed  that  the  Jury 
Court  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  its  duties  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Court  of  Session. 

If  this,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  these  mea- 
sures, were  an  open  question,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  sug- 
gest doubts  well  calculated  to  make  the  friends  of  trial  by  jury 
pause,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  trials  are  to 
be  conducted  for  some  time  after  the  union  shall  be  effected. 
This  was  the  only  subject  on  which  the  members  of  the  late 
Commission  differed ;  and  no  minority  was  ever  entitled  to 
greater  deference.  The  general  principle,  of  making  the  use  of 
juries  a  part  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ia 
unquestionably  sound ;  for,  independently  of  all  considerations 
of  economy  and  convenience,  the  combination  of  the  trial  of 
facts  with  the  decision  of  law,  seems  to  be  essential  to  ^ich. 
One  court  deciding  law,  but  never  trying  facts,  and  another 
trying  facts  but  never  deciding  law,  are  like  two  men  standing 
on  one  leg,  or  seeing  with  one  eye,  each.  Pleading  will  never 
be  precise — nor  law  capable  of  being  purely  given — nor  judges 
self-possessed, — till  both  be  united.  Our  doubts,  therefore,  are 
not  in  the  least  as  to  the  ultimate  measure,  but  solely  as  to  the 
time.  We  refrain,  however,  from  urging  them,  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  Jirst  place,  the  junction  seems  to  be  resolved  on ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  better  to  give  it  every  chance,  by 
expressing  our  earnest  wiBhes,  as  we  do,  for  its  success,  than  to 
arm  those  who  may  still  be  hostile,  with  objections  which  may 
not  have  occurred  to  them,  and  which,  after  all,  may  be  ground- 
less.    In  the  second  jJaca^  our  fears,  even  though  they  were 
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well  founded,  rest  on  yiews  which  are  only  temporary ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  be  anxious  about  risks  which 
every  hour  is  diminishing.  Much  will  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  judicial  functions  shall  be  discharged  during  the  pe- 
riod that  must  still  elapse,  before  the  Court  of  Session  is  tho« 
rooghly  imbued  with  the  feeling,  and  with  the  practice,  of  trial 
by  jury. 

One  thing  is  certain ; — which  is,  that  if  jury  trial  is  either  to 
fail,  or  is  not  to  work  sweetly,  as  mechanicians  say,  this  cannot 
now  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  institution. 
When  this  mode  of  trial  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland,  the 
strongest  and  most  confident  predictions  were  announced  of  its 
utter  and  speedy  failure.     It  would  not  do  with  Scotch  law; 
the  serving  on  juries  would  be  an  intolerable  oppression  on  coun- 
try gentlemen ;  unanimity  implies  perjury,  and  perjury  would 
be  odious  to  a  pious  people;  there  were  nojurors  like  judges, — 
skilful  in  evidence — in  private  causes,  where  no  party  was  op- 
posed to  the  crown,  and,  therefore,  required  protection ;  trial 
by  jury  was,  in  itself,  a  bad  thing,  and  nothing  but  idolatry 
made  it  a  favourite  in  England  ;   but  it  was  made  ten  times 
worse,  when  it  came  attended,  as  it  necessarily  must,  by  its  long 
and  complicated  train  of  checks  and  correctives,  in  the  shape  of 
bills  of  exception,  new  trials,  &c : — All  these  objections  were 
urged  confidently  and  clamorously.     The  experience  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  silenced  them  all ;  and  has  most  fully  demon- 
strated, not  only  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of 
Scotland  repugnant  to  jury  trial,  but  that  it  is  in  the  very  situa- 
tion in  which  this  mode  of  trial  is  chiefly  required.     The  time 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  has  been 
wasted  on  no  cases  of  mere  evidence ; — such  cases  have  been  sa- 
tisfactorily tried,  or  have  been  saved  from  the  necessity  of  trial, 
by  one  or  both  of  the  parties  discovering,  when  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  brought  to  a  precise  point  by  an  issue,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  try ; — there  has  not  been  one  moment's  demur 
with  any  one  jury; — there   have  not  probably  been  above  a 
dozen  of  new  trials,  and  not  half  a  dozen  of  successful  bills  of 
exception ; — such  progress  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  issues, 
that  very  few  cases  can  now  occur  for  which  the  right  one,  and 
this  commonly  a  general  one,  is  not  prepared ;  and  whatever  in- 
conveniences have  occurred,  have  arisen  from  the  novelty  of  the 
institution,  and  not  from  any  thing  essential  to  it 

It  has  perhaps  not  realized  all  the  fancies  of  the  visionary ; 
and  still  less  has  it  gratified  the  wishes  of  some  who  seem  to 
have  thought  that  it  was  to  prove  an  exact  remedy  for  each  evil 
under  which  they  or  their  causea  were  labouring,  and  who  ac- 
eordiogly  haye  never  felt  a  rub  without  abusing  jury  trial.    But 
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it  has  more  than  answered  the  expectations  of  all  reasonable 
men.  Accordingly,  although  there  be  a  thousand  different  opi- 
nions as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  continued,  we  now 
hear  no  opinion  against  the  institution  itself.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  some  who  think  that  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  who  insist  on  extending  it  to  sheriffs  and  to 
other  inferior  magistrates.  When  we  look  back  to  the  year 
1808,  when  the  very  idea  of  it  raised  a  ferment  that  proved  fatal 
to  it  for  the  occasion, — and  to  the  year  1815,  when  it  was  at  last 
only  tolerated  with  a  grudge,  and  was  given  with  a  niggardli- 
ness, which,  if  not  relaxed,  must  soon  have  extinguished  it; — 
and  consider,  that  now  it  has  so  completely  triumphed  over  all 
avowed  or  respectable  opposition,  th«it  its  friends  think  it  safe  in 
the  Old  Court,  and  the  Old  Court  is  anxious  to  receive  it ; — we 
see  how  good  measures  work  their  own  way,  and  bow  necessary 
it  is  for  intelligent  governments  not  to  be  deterred  by  temporary 
clamour,  but  resolutely  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  reap  their  re- 
ward in  the  result.  We  envy  the  feelings  of  the  head  of  the 
court,  to  whom  the  conducting  of  this  experiment  has  been 
chiefly  intrusted ;  and  who,  on  retiring,  can  survey  such  a  ter- 
mination of  such  labours.  If  that  venerable  and  excellent  per- 
son had  even  done  no  other  good,  he  would  still  have  done 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  as  he  has 
already  earned  the  affection  of  the  whole  profession  of  the  law, 
by  the  perfect  example  which  he  has  always  exhibited,  and  often 
amidst  trying  scenes,  of  judicial  urbanity ; — by  his  honest  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  his  court, — and,  above  all,  by  his  earnest  soli- 
citude for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  own  duties. 

3.  The  raising  of  the  salaries  is  no  necessary  part  of  these 
schemes ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  not  yet  been  formally  announced 
that  they  are  to  be  raised.     But  it  is  certain  that  this  is  the  grain 
of  mustard-seed  from  which  all  these  revolutions  have  grown ; 
and  if  the  judges  be  underpaid,  the  propriety  of  increasing  their 
allowances  is  connected  with  these  changes  in  justice.     The  re- 
sult of  the  other  measures  will  be  greatly  to  increase  the  duties 
of  the  judges,  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  loose  funds  out  of 
which  an  addition  may  be  made  to  their  pay,  and  yet  money 
saved  to  the  public  after  all.     The  only  question,   therefore, 
18,  whether  their  present  pay  be  too  low  ?    There  are  some  who 
settle  this  by  saying,  that  a  Scotch  judge  has  little  to  do,  and 
that  their  hire  is  ample  enough  to  make  it  certain  that  the  offices 
will  never  stand  vacant.  The  first  of  these  statements  is  not  true; 
— the  second  is.^  If  a  Scotch  judge  does  his  duty,  (which  is  the  only 
case  we  talk  of,)  nobody  acquainted  with  the  facts  can  doubt  that 
he  has  a  laborious  office  even  now ;  and  he  will  have  a  much 
more  laborious  one  hereafter.    An^  *'  *       '  •*iou8  that  their  pay 
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is  80  inadequate,  tbat  men  at  the  head  of  the  Bar,  whose  services 
have  been  required  as  judges,  have  refused,  or  delayed,  to  quit 
their  profession ;  and  that  such  men  often  do  not  look  towards 
the  Bench  till  they  begin  to  feel  their  hold  of  practice  getting 
feeble.  Nevertheless,  candidates,  and  these  not  always  very  ill 
qualified,  will  certainly  be  found  for  the  office,  though  the  salary 
be  not  only  not  raised,  but  greatly  lowered.  Who  doubts 
that  Chief  Justices  and  Lord  High  Chancellors,  and  all  other 

Eablic  officers,  decently  fit  for  the  situations,  could  be  got  at  a 
alf,  or  tenth  part,  of  the  prices  that  are  now  paid  for  them  ? 
There  was  a  respectable  Scotch  clergyman,  a  few  years  ago, 
who  offered  to  discharge  the  whole  functions  of  the  monarch  for 
L.300  a-year,  and  to  find  good  security  for  their  due  perform- 
ance. The  penny-saving  statesman  would  have  closed  with  him, 
because  his  principle  is,  that  the  cheapest  thing  is  always  the 
best.  But  this  is  an  error.  It  is  very  often  the  worst.  Our 
principle  is;  that  if  supreme  judges  arc  useless,  they  ought  to  be 
abolished; — but  that,  if  there  be  a  certain  number  of  persons  who, 
the  state  is  of  opinion,  ought  to  be  maintained  as  supreme  judges^ 
it  ought  to  give  them  the  means  of  so  maintaining  themselves. 

Now,  is  the  sum  of  L.2000  a-year — ^which  is  the  pay  of  a  puisne 
Scotch  judge — sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  due  respectability? 
This  is  a  mere  matter  of  domestic  arithmetic.  It  is  the  house- 
book  that  must  decide  it.  Our  views  are  very  simple,  and  per- 
haps very  vulgar,  for  they  are  merely  these: — give  a  judge 
the  fullest  course  of  judicial  existence, — put  him  on  the  Bench 
at  forty,  and  keep  him  there  till  eighty, — and  let  him  live  as 
shabbily  as  a  supreme  judge  ought  to  live, — with  one  house  and 
no  carriage, — only  one  wife,  and  no  more  than  a  competent 
number  of  children, — all  lawful, — when  he  dies,  he  must  leave 
his  family  unprovided  for.  If  his  judicial  life  shall  last  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  years, — which  is  above  the  average, — ho  must 
leave  them  destitute.  We  defy  a  single  instance — or  at  least  more 
than  one-- to  be  produced^  in  which  the  salary  of  a  Scotch  judge  has^ 
mthin  the  last  forty  years,  enabled  him  to  leave  his  family  even  mo- 
derately  provided  for.  Accordingly,  it  is  notorious  that  a  Scotch 
judge,  who  has  had  nothing  but  his  salary,  very  rarely  dies  with- 
out its  being  felt  a  matter  of  public  decency,  to  give  a  pension  to 
his  widow  and  children ; — a  degrading  and  dangerous  corrective. 
We  do  not  deny  that  many  a  man  eats  and  drinks  well,  and 
18  warmly  clad,  every  day,  and  then  dies,  and  though  never  bles- 
sed with  any  thing  like  L.2000  a-year,  leaves  a  large  family  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  But  how  did  they  live  ?  If  decent 
sustenance  and  accommodation,  merely,  be  all  that  the  public 
requires  for  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  station,  letthisbeannoun- 
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eed,  and  L.600  a-year  may  be  enough.   But  is  it  not  rather  the 
opinion  of  the  poblic  that  a  snpreme  judge  should  keep  a  carriage 
instead  of  trnndling  in  a  hackney  coach  ?    If  duty  or  health  re- 
quire him  to  go  to  London,  does  the  public  feeling  really  pre- 
scribe, that  he  ought  to  be  boxed  up  in  the  mail,  and  exposed  te 
the  many  things  he  may  hear  in  the  traveller's  room  ?  Is  it  right 
that  he  should  withdraw  himself  from  secular  interests,  and  look 
to  his  duties  and  their  appointed  reward  alone  ?  If  these,  and 
many  similar  points  be  rightly  settled,  it  is  needless  to  talk  of 
L.2000.     With  the  existing  salary,  there  are  degrading  and 
dangerous  practices  which  a  Scotch  judge  is  not  only  entitled  to 
follow,  but  absolutely  bound.  However  painful,  they  are  his  duty; 
and  they  must  continue  to  be  his  duty,  so  long  as  the  existing  ssJ- 
ary  is  not  increased  bpone  third  at  the  very  least.  It  has  been  asked, 
how  they  did  thirty  years  ago,  when  they  had  much  less  than 
they  have  now?  to  which  we  answer, — 1st,  That  it  was  perfectly 
notorious,  and  loudly  and  justly  complained  of,  that  they  had  a 
great  deal  too  little  then.     2dly,  That  the  relative  emoluments 
of  professional  men,  and  of  public  officers,  have  all  increased  in 
a  much  greater  proportion  since.  Accordingly,  the  Scotch  judges 
are  in  danger  now,  not  at  all  because  their  case  is  groundless, 
but  merely  because  it  has  been  brought  accidentally  forward  at  an 
unlucky  time.    If  their  situation  had  been  considered  when  that 
of  the  English  judges  was,  nobody  would  have  said  a  word  agunst 
improving  it.     But  the  times  happen  to  be  sparing,  and  their 
claim,  irresistible  in  itself,  is  therefore  likely  to  be  not  only  disre- 
garded, but  contemned. 

As  to  the  general  measures,  our  greatest  gratification,  in  ob- 
serving such  efforts  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  law, 
arises  from  our  conviction  that  they  must  tend  to  confirm  the 
law  itself.  There  are  some  to  whom  it  will  appear  an  odd  sen- 
timent, that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Law  of  Scotland  worth 
confirming ;  for  there  has  of  late  been  a  foolish  disposition  in 
certain  quarters,  to  undervalue  every  thing  connected  with  iU 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  feeling.  It  is 
the  result  of  mere  ignorance,  and  of  that  impatient  disdain  of 
every  thing  different  from  their  own  which  distinguishes  all  men 
who  have  no  standard  for  any  thing  except  that  which  they  hap- 

Cn  to  have  been  accustomed  to.  A  mutter  connected  with  the 
iwof  Scotland  comes  before  Parliament.  Of  course,  it  is  utter 
darkness  and  insignificance  to  English  or  Irish  members.  Our 
system  of  representation  makes  it  impossible  for  Scotland  to 
be  always  fully  represented  there;  and  the  bar  has  never  been 
represented  at  alL  The  situation  of  Scotland  is,  in  this  vital 
circumstance,  completely   different   from   that,    not   only  of 
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Eogland  and  of  Ireland,  bnt  even  of  Wales.  On  legal  matters 
these  parts  of  tbe  empire  are  directly  in  the  hands  of  their  own 
legal  men.  The  bar  forms  one  of  the  establiBhed  powers  and 
sources  of  information  in  Parliament.  The  Scotch  bar  does  not ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  long  been  a  contemptible  fashion  with 
many  of  our  other  members,  to  show  by  their  conduct,  and  par« 
ticularly  by  their  silence,  how  much  they  were  afraid  of  being 
detected  knowing  any  thing  about  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  own  country.  One  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that, 
instead  of  instantly  getting  safe  views  and  information  respect- 
ing our  laws  and  institutions.  Parliament,  whenever  any  thing 
connected  with  these  matters  is  brought  before  it,  discovers,  or 
imagines  that  it  discovers,  a  mere  struggle  for  some  incompre- 
hensible object.  The  case  is  called  Scotch; — and  after  this 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  Or,  if  it  be  legal,  it  is  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Lawyers.  Those  of  England  take  the  lead,  because 
no  Scotch  counsel  engaged  in  practice  can  be  much  in  Parlia- 
ment,— and  because  the  English  ones  have  naturally  most  in- 
fluence. A  matter  of  Scotch  Law  is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
mere  mirth  to  an  English  Lawyer,  who  does  not  understand  it, 
and  would  probably  think  himself  degraded,  if  it  were  suspected 
that  be  cared  for  it.  We  do  not  always  fare  much  better  in  the 
English  courts ;— even  in  those  in  which  the  law  of  Scotland  is 
professed  to  be  administered.  We  are  often  entirely,  and  always 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  hands  of  English  counsel ; — partly  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  have  counsel  from  Scotland; — and  partly 
because,  even  though  they  were  present,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
for  the  parties  to  believe  that  an  English  Barrister  will  have 
more  effect  upon  an  English  Judge*  We  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  admire  the  talent  and  attention  of  English  counsel  in 
Scotch  causes  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  if  it  be  supposed  that 
we  are  insensible  of  their  merits,  we  are  greatly  misunderstood. 
But  it  is  surely  not  imputing  much  to  the  practising  lawyer  of  any 
country  to  say,  that  the  terms  and  points  in  any  other  system  of 
law  must  necessarily  appear  odd  and  unimportant  to  him.  All 
tradesmen  laugh  at  other  tradesmen's  tools  and  work.  And  this 
feeling  once  excited,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that,  even  in 
the  hands  of  able  and  conscientious  men,  sneers  at  the  Court 
and  at  the  law  below,  should  sometimes  supply  the  place  of 
knowledge  and  argument. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  doubt  if  there  be  a  single  commu- 
nity in  Europe  where  law  has  made  greater  progress  than  in  Scot- 
land ; — ^we  mean  progress,  not  in  technical  subdivisions  and  de- 
tails, bat  in  all  that  constitutes  the  substantial  usefulness  of  any  sys- 
tem of  practical  jurisprudence.  If  it  be  the  object  of  law  to  govern 
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the  people  in  tbeir  various  rights  and  transactions,  by  rales  that 
are  first^xee/,  so  that  they  may  know  what  they  are;  and  are  then 
simple^  so  that  they  may  understand  them  ;  and,  above  all,  are 
rational,  so  that,  instead  of  merely  restraining,  they  may  guide 
and  protect ; — there  is  no  country  where,  even  taking  all  de- 
fects into  view,  these  objects  have  been  attained  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, than  in  Scotland.  We  are  confident  that  no  Montesquieu, 
Burke,  or  Bentham, — no  general  jurist, — sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  two  systems  to  enable  him  to  compare  them,  and 
viewing  them  both  in  an  enlightened  spirit,  would,  if  he  were 
consulted  by  a  third  nation,  hesitate  in  saying  to  that  nation, 
whether  he  would  recommend  the  law  of  Scotland  or  of  England 
for  its  adoption. 

This  proposition  could  only  be  supported  adequately  by  a 
comparison  of  the  various  kindred  points  or  principles  on  which 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries  differ.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
such  a  comparison.  Nothing  would  be  more  useful  for  both  than 
that  theirtwo  systems  should  be  clearly  and  calmly  brought  into 
contrast  on  the  matters  common  to  each.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  knowledge  for  more  than  a  few  very  general  observations; 
and,  in  making  these,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  intend 
to  speak  merely  of  the  law  which  governs  civil  actions,  exclu- 
sive of  the  public  or  criminal  departments ; — and  that  we  intend 
these  remarks,  not  as  a  full  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  our 
opinion,  but  rather  as  a  mere  protest  against  the  tendencies  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

In  judging  of  the  progress  made  by  the  municipal  law  of  Scot- 
land, it  must  always  be  kept  in  view  that  this  country  has  hi- 
therto suffered,  and  still  continues  to  suffer,  from  certain  mis- 
fortunes, some  of  which  have  been  nearly  inseparable  from  its 
situation.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  following.  ].  The  de- 
fective constitution  which  the  Supreme  Court  was  so  long  per- 
mitted to  retain.  2.  The  want  of  juries ; — the  effects  of  which, 
in  improving  the  law,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  amidst  the  more 
popular  considerations  connected  with  that  institution.  3.  The 
want  of  the  immediate  presence  of  Parliament.  This  immediate 
presence  maintains  a  direct  connexion  between  Parliament  and 
the  Bar ;  and  affords  the  only  opportunity  that  can  be  safely  al- 
lowed of  discussing  the  conduct  of  judges  and  of  courts  with  free- 
dom and  propriety.  It  detects  abuses — excites  observation — faci- 
litates-reform.  It  makes  every  judge,  and  every  judicial  officer, 
act  in  the  ^'iew  of  a  place  where  he  must  be  aware  that  he  may, 
within  one  hour,  reap  his  greatest  glory  or  his  greatest  shame. 
What  would  the  courts  of  England  have  been,  if  they  had  been 
removed,  for  a  century,  four  hundred  miles  from  the  House  of 
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Commons  ?  A  Scotch  Court  know^s  tbat  it  is  responsible  to  Par- 
liament ;  an  English  one  feels  it 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  strong  sense  and  justice 
which  prevail  in  our  law,  than  that  it  should  have  triumphed 
over  these  disadvantages.  But,  indeed,  disorderly  though  the 
country  was  anciently,  the  growth  of  its  jurisprudence  was  help- 
ed by  many  fortunate  accidents. 

It  pleased  the  barons  of  England  to  reject  the  Roman  law; 
and  it  is  the  fashion  to  praise  them  for  having  done  so.  They 
thought  that  they  could  not  maintain  their  liberty  otherwise; 
and  if  this  was  the  case,  they  were  right.  But  we  are  most  thank- 
ful that  no  such  necessity  was  imposed  upon  the  barons  of  Scot- 
land. At  an  age  fur  beyond  authentic  history,  the  civil  law 
percolated  through  the  canon  courts  into  every  part  of  our  sys- 
tem ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  circumstance  more  fortu- 
nate for  a  people,  than  that,  in  the  very  dawning  of  their  civil- 
isation, they  should  have  been  led  to  adopt  a  code  so  deeply 
founded  in  natural  equity,  so  applicable  to  so  many  transactions 
and  relations,  so  beautifully  unfolded,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  general  philospphy  and  literature.  Besides  intro- 
ducing a  rational  system  of  law,  the  collateral  benefit  arose, 
of  connecting  our  lawyers  and  legislators  with  those  of  other 
countries.  While  the  English,  according  to  the  image  of  Ba- 
con, when  speaking  of  goodness,  were,  by  their  exclusive  ad- 
diction to  their  own  ways,  an  *  island  separated  from  other 
^  lands,'  we  were  ^  a  continent  that  joined  them.'  'A  residence 
at  the  great  continental  schools  of  law,  was,  for  centuries,  an 
established  part  of  the  education,  not  only  of  professional  law- 
yers, but  of  liberally  educated  gentlemen.  Hence  our  laws 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen  under  the  tuition  of  all  the  jurists 
of  Europe,  who  were  appealed  to,  freely  and  familiarly,  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  our  courts.  The  minds  of  our  own  lawyers, 
moreover,  were  kept  open.  They  were  saved  from  that  slavery 
lo  whatever  w,  which  sometimes  makes  professional  lawyers 
such  miserable  legislators,  especially  in  matters  of  law.  Tech- 
nical forms,  and  pre-established  follies,  seem,  in  all  ages,  to  have 
opposed  legal  improvements  as  sparingly  in  Scotland  as  in  any 
kingdom  in  the  world.  The  opposite  charge,  of  an  undue  pre- 
ference of  novelty,  has  been  oftencr  made  against  us,  and  per- 
haps with  greater  justice. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  country, — so  unfavourable  in  ge- 
neral to  any  thing  good, — compelled  some  of  our  kings,  and 
many  of  our  parliaments,  to  be  vigorously  wise,  and  to  introduce 
laws  which,  being  founded  in  obvious  reason  and  necessity,  took 
deep  root,  and  have  fiourished  ever  since.     Nothing  is  more  cu- 
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rioas  or  interesting  tban  to  see,  amidst  tbe  mdest  efforts  at  le- 
gislation, the  first  depositation  of  the  seeds  which  have  since 
prodaced,  and  are  still  producing,  such  valuable  fruits.     *  The 

*  brernty  and  propriety  of  speech*  with  which  these  laws  were  ex* 
pressed,  excited  the  well-known  admiration  of  Bacon,  who  de- 
clares that  he  had  ^  reeui^  and  read  with  delight^  the  Scottish  sta^ 

*  tutesy  and  some  other  collections  of  their  laws.^ 

In  looking  at  the  effect  of  a  free  judicial  intercourse  with 
other  countries,  we  are  far  from  disguising  our  obligations  to 
England.  On  the  contrary,  we  account  for  a  due  portion  of  the 
excellence  we  boast  of,  by  tracing  it  from  the  south.  Our  connex- 
ion with  that  quarter  by  commerce,  and  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  has  brought  the  laws  of  the  respective  kingdoms  into  salu- 
tary comparison,  and  has  enabled  us,  on  some  subjects,  to  borrow 
almost  in  wholesale  from  our  more  experienced  neighbours.  We 
have  thus  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  we  have  been  not  only  enabled,  but  tempted,  to  improve 
our  own  system,  by  extracting  freely  from  what  is  good  in 
theirs. 

These  long-continued  opportunities  have  never  been  neglect- 
ed.   Scotland  has  long  been  fortunate  in  a  succession  of  lawyers 
who  seem  never  to  have  administered  law,  without  thinking 
how  they  could  improve  it.    These  distinguished  persons,  instead 
of  grudgingly  admitting  imperfections,  have  always  eagerly  de- 
tected them,  and  have  brought  great  learning,  great  abili  ty,  and 
an  unprejudiced  spirit,  to  correct  them.     Few  in  this  line  have 
been  more  useful  than  some  who,  after  being  raised  to  the  high- 
est honours  of  the  profession,  have  had  activity  to  watch  and 
describe  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  in  which  they 
acted.     Several  judges  have  left  works  of  this  description,  exe- 
cuted eitlier  after  their  authors  had  reached  the  Bench,  or  were 
on  its  pedestal.     They  have  descended  to  posterity  in  the  ap- 
parently humble  character  of  Reporters;  but  no  one  can  under- 
stand their  Reports,  without  feeling  what  the  law  owes  to  tbe 
industry,  the  reasoning,  and  the  unsparing  fidelity,  of  the  men, 
whose  recording  of  each  day's  work  seems  to  have  been  the  over- 
flowing of  their  intense  interest  in  each  discussion, — whose 
keenness  makes  them  represent  every  thing  with  dramatic  effect, 
— and  whose  graphic  journals  so  often  explain  the  drama,  by 
disclosing  the  secrets  of  the  green  room.  The  leading  legal  wri- 
ters of  Scotland  have  had  a  narrow  public  and  a  local  theme.  Had 
they  had  a  larger  sphere,  they  would  have  ranked, — not  in  me- 
rit alone,  which  they  already  do, — but  in  general  European  repu- 
tation, among  the  very  highest  of  their  class.  This  is  not  a  place 
for  oven  naming,  far  less  describing?  them.    But  there  are  fouTi 
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extendiii|r  orer  a  long  and  important  range  of  time,  who  cannot 
be  paned  over  in  silence : — Stair,  whose  great  work  was  first 

Kblbhed  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centary, — 
ofessor  Bell,  whose  Commentaries  do  honour  to  our  day, — 
and  Kaimes  and  Erskine,  who  flourished  nearly  about  the  middle 
of  the  interral  between  these  extreme  points. 

Clearness  and  sense  have  not  only  given  Erskine  authority 
aiaoDg  lawyers,  but  have  done  infiuitely  more  good,  by  diffu* 
nng  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  common  language 
of  the  law  among  the  public  at  large.     Kaimes's  merits,  and 
his  defects,  are  to  be  found  in  his  questioning  spirit,  and  spe- 
culative fancy  ;^-qua]ities  which  render  him  far  less  safe  than 
exciting — less  sound  in  determining  views  than  fertile  in  sug- 
gesting them — ^but  had  a  powerful  influence  in  testing  max- 
ims, in  eliciting  principles,  and  in  reducing  every  thing  from 
mere  authority  to  what  he  thought  reason.     Considering  its 
era.  Lord   Stair's  work  is  an  astonishing  performance.     He 
had  not  only  to  invent  the  plan  of  it,  but  to  collect  all  its 
materials, — a  task  which  required  an  intimate  acquaintance 
both  with  the  law  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  with  the  Roman,  the 
canon,  and  the  feudal  systems.     In  this  vast  field,  he  had  to 
proceed  without  any  predecessor  to  guide  or  to  warn,  and  when 
mTolved  in  all  the  public  transactions  of  a  dark  age  and  distract- 
ed country.    The  result,  nevertheless,  is  a  complete  Institute  of 
the  law,  in  all  its  principles  and  forms,  so  profound  and  circum- 
spect, that  time  has  only  increased  its  usefulness,  and  disclosed 
deeper  excellences, — and  delivered  with  such  luminousness  and 
nmplicity,  such  dignified  weight  and  brevity,  that  the  reader 
feels  as  if  he  were  listening  to  an  oracle  uttering  his  <  brief,  sen- 
*  tentious  precepts'  from  some  great  judgment  seat.     In  com- 
menting upon  Bankruptcy,  Pro^ssor  Bell  has  had  the  largest 
subject  with  which  any  one,  treating  of  a  single  department, 
can  engage ;  for,  as  Bankruptcy  aflfects  every  right  and  interest^ 
it  necessarily  touches  the  whole  law.  But  he  has  touched  it  with 
reference  to  his  main  design, — the  principles  of  which,  in  all 
their  applications  and  details,  he  has  traced  with  singular  me- 
thod and  skill,  fixing  every  point  by  positive  authority,  but  never 
failing  to  point  out  defects  and  to  suggest  remedies,  till  at  last 
he  has  had  the  rare  honour  of  having,  in  his  own  day,  and  by 
his  own  labour,  created  the  Mercantile  Law  of  his  native  country. 
But  even  this  is  not  his  only  achievement.     His  subject,  in  the 
liberal  view  in  which  he  deals  with  it,  led  him  to  examine  other 
commercial  systems,  and  his  page  shines  with  all  their  lights ;  so 
that  his  work  is  full  of  matter  worthy  the  notice  of  the  lawyers  of 
every  country,  and  is  only  appreciated  justly  when  it  is  consider- 
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ed  a8  one  of  ihe  greatest  modern  contributions  to  the  science  of 
general  mercantile  jurisprudence. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  thesC)  or  any  of  tbe  other  leading 
writers  on  any  part  of  tbe  law  of  Scotland,  without  admiring 
the  independence  with  which  they  have  all  liberated  themselves 
from  the  shackles  of  their  trade,  and  the  uniform  anxiety  which 
seems  absolutely  to  guide  their  pens,  not  merely  to  announce 
what  the  law  is,  but  to  find  out  and  to  recommend  what  it  ought 
to  be.  In  doing  this,  it  seems  to  have  been  their  constant  cus- 
tom to  look  beyond  the  mere  fence  of  their  own  system,  into 
adjoining  usages;  and  to  reduce  every  thing  to  intelligible  sense 
and  practical  usefulness.  There  are  many  things  in  law,  of 
which  the  excellence  consists  merely  in  their  being  fixed ;  but 
wherever  one  thing  is  in  itself  better  than  another,  our  legal 
writers,  in  discussing  it,  have  at  least  avoided  what  is  said  to  be 
the  common  error  of  lawyers,  that  of  mistaking  a  custom  for  a 
reason,  a  phrase  for  a  principle. 

The  result  may  be  judged  of  by  a  tew  examples,  selected 
solely  on  the  principle  that  they  relate  to  matters  intelligible  to 
every  body,  and  wluch  have  of  late  engaged  much  of  the  public 
attention. 

Pauperism^  Popular  EduccUion^  and  the  Churchy  are  the  three 
subjects  which,  all  over  Europe,  seem  to  have  most  effectually 
baffled  the  introduction  of  right  laws  for  their  regulation. 
Tbe  condition  of  England,  in  this  respect,  does  not  require  to 
be  stated.  It  is  groaning  under  its  popular  ignorance — groaning 
under  its  poor— and  groaning  under  its  church.  The  people  of 
Scotland  groan  under  neither.  The  law  educates  the  people; 
provides  for  the  poor ;  and  maintains  a  working  clergy,  without 
one  single,  idle,  or  superfluous,  or  overpaid  clergyman.  And 
all  this  is  accomplished  by  ancient  laws,  which  hare  long  been 
operating  so  silently  and  easily,  that  it  is  only  by  hearing  of  tbe 
grievances  of  other  places  that  our  attention  is  called  to  our  own 
blessings.  The  law  of  no  country  is  to  be  utterly  despised, 
which  puts  the  means  of  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
people,  and  saves  them  almost  entirely  from  tithes,  and  as  much 
from  poor-rates  as  they  choose. 

The  condition  of  real  property  in  England  has  been  recently 
explained  in  a  report  to  Parliament.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  staggers  one  to  comprehend  how  the  law  of  any 
country  could  get  into  that  state,  or  how  it  has  worked,  or  been 
tolerated,  so  long.  The  Deeds,  it  seems,  are  countless,  endless 
and  exceedingly  complex ;  and,  after  all,  do  not  give  a  legal  title 
to  the  subject*  We  have  heard  a  Lord  High  Chancellor  declare) 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  legal  title  to  an  estate  in  England. 
This  defect  seems  to  be  remedied  by  ^  — ♦— .  of  trusts,  under 
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vbidi  eraiy  tkiog,  if  not  aetnally  in  the  stomach,  is  at  least 
wiflun  the  jaws»  of  that  great  leviathan,  the  Chancery.  Then, 
there  eeems  to  be  no  way  in  which  the  exact  condition  of  any 
piece  of  property  can  be  known,  except  by  getting  and  studying 
all  ike  deeds  which  may  have  ever  been  executed  respecting  it. 
And,  afto*  all,  a  flaw  once,  seems  to  be  nearly  a  flaw  for  ever : 
for  time  cores  nothing,  or  little.  These  are  things  which  make 
a  Seeleh  lawyer  stare.  In  his  own  country  he  finds  none  of 
them.  All  titles  to  real  property  are  there  strictly  I^;al.  They 
are  constitated,  in  all  their  Tarieties,  by  a  few  well-known  deeds 
ef  eooTeyance  ;  followed  by  a  symbolical  delivery  of  the  sub* 
jeet.  This  act  is  set  forth  in  a  written  instrument ;  which  in- 
strmaent  must  be  recorded  in  a  public  register  within  sixty  days. 
lUs  register  contains  a  record  not  only  of  all  transmissions  of 
evenr  fragment  of  real  property,  but  of  ail  the  mortgages  or  other 
baroeos  by  which  it  may  be  affected ;  and  it  is  kept  in  a  manner 
that  renders  it  as  accessible  as  the  pages,  or  the  matter,  of 
any  ordinary  book.  It  is  the  great  exponent,  and  the  great  se- 
curity, of  all  the  land  rights  of  the  country,  and  has  done  its 
bosiiiess  as  such,  easily  and  effectually,  for  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred Tears.  Instead,  moreover,  of  leaving  defects  in  titles  to 
be  taken  advantage  of  at  any  given  time,  the  law  of  Scot- 
land obligee  those  who  are  not  disqualified  by  minority  or  other- 
wke  from  protecting  themselves,  to  bring  forward  their  chal* 
Icnge  within  forty  years,  under  the  positive  declaration,  that  if 
Ihey  do  not,  the  person  who  shall  have  possessed  for  that  period, 
upon  a  recorded  title,  shall  be  secure  against  all  objections  not 
eootained  in  the  body  of  the  title  itself.  No  better  plan  has  pro- 
bably ever  been  invented  for  the  security  of  real  property,  than 
this  combination  of  the  law  of  registration  with  that  of  prescrip- 
tion, llie  deeds  by  which  all  this  is  accomplished  are  compara- 
tively few ;  and,  though  founded  on  feudal  maxims  and  usages, 
they  are  as  clear  and  coherent  in  their  principles,  as  they  are 
certain  in  their  aj^lications.  Some  of  the  feudal  forms  might 
BOW,  perhaps,  be  conveniently  spared,  so  as  to  simplify,  without 
breaking  op,  the  system ;  and  entails,  against  which  a  struggle 
has  for  some  time  been  making,  are  an  undoubted  abomination. 
These  will  certainly  not  be  endured  much  longer.  But,  with  these 
exceptions,  we  know  no  material  improvement  that  we  could  sug- 
gest. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  administration  of  land,  are  as 
excellent  as  those  which  determine  its  title.  Commons  are  liable 
to  be  divided  among  the  adjoining  proprietors,  according  to  their 
interests,  as  established  by  grant  or  usage.  All  that  is  necessary 
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lor  tbk  purpose  is  asunple  itpnlieatHm  to  the  Court^-^wbiok  Miy 
party  intereBted  may  make.  ISmall  pieces  of  land  that  are  inter* 
Biized  are  liable^  in  the  same  way»  to  undergo  a  more  eonYenient 
aUotment ;  and,  instead  of  leaving  oontignoos  estates  exposed  to 
each  other's  encroachment^  or  throwing  the  burden  of  feaciii§f 
them  upon  one  of  the  proprietors  who  may  be  reasonable^  and 
giving  the  other  the  advantage^  withoat  contributing  to  the 
|irice»  each  of  them  may  compel  the  other  to  ooncnr  in  a  meaeitre 
necessarily  ben^cial  to  both.  There  are  many  other  occamma 
on  which  the  equitable  adjustment  of  adjoining  property  may  be 
judicially  compiled.  No  tenant  is  secure  beyond  a  single  year, 
unless  he  has  a  written  lease  or  some  written  title  of  possessiaii. 
But,  with  this  writing,  followed  by  possession,  he  is  as  secure  as 
his  landlord*  The  lease  commonly  expresses  the  leading  ooaiidi- 
tions  to  which  the  parties  have  agreed ;  and  its  ttlenee  is  sup* 
{died,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  known  conditions  implied  by  law 
and  nsi^.  The  landlord  has  the  security  of  the  crop  for  his 
rent ;  and  thus,  no  tenant,  whose  character  or  circumrtances  are 
free  from  suspdon,  requires  to  give  any  security  but  what  the 
soil  and  his  labour  annually  suroly  him  with.  There  can  be  no 
better  evidence  of  the  practical  excellence  of  this  system,  tiian 
that  wluch  is  afforded  by  the  unexampled  advance  whidi  Scot<- 
land  has  made  in  the  cultivation  of  her  comparatively  sterile 
•oiL  K  Comndssioaers  had  been  enquiring  into  the  condition  of 
our  law  of  real  property,  we  cannot  say  tlmt  (with  the  above  ex- 
ceptions; we  know  of  any  material  change  which  they  would 
have  been  likely  to  recommend. 

Though  there  be  countless  minor  differences  in  the  law  of  per* 
scnal  property  in  the  two  countries,  there  is  no  repiq^ance  so  ihi* 
Bortant  and  obvious  as  to  be  interesting,  or  perhaps  very  inteU 
l^ifale,  to  ordinary  readers.  Commerce,  and  the  operation  of  the 
same  necessity,  hiave  assimilated  rules  naturally  flexible. 

In  the  great  department  of  the  bcmirupt  law,  however, 
which  aflRects  the  distributicm  of  pn^rty  of  every  description, 
the  systems  that  prevail  in  the  two  nngdoms,  notwithstanding 
the  tendency  of  many  recent  measures  to  unite  them,  are  still 
marked  by  important  dissimilarities.  These  are  diminishing 
every  day ;  because  the  sense  and  equity  of  the  law  of  Scotland 
are  making  extensive  conquests.  .  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  principles  or  limits  of  these  triumphs  here.  They  are  mi- 
nutely explained  in  the  great  work  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, by  Professor  Bell,  who  has  ddineated  them  with  his  usual 
clearness  and  judgment.  No  lawyer  or  intelligent  merchant 
can  study  any  oi  the  leading  departments  dither  of  that  book,  or 
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iW  of  bankroptcjr,  without  per-* 

4VC  gleaned  much  from  the  rich 

^  iL.s  large  experience  has  Bupjdied 

w  ie  ample  repayment  in  the  models 

fc"*^^^^^  led  its  legislators  in  reforming  their 

^'^^^^^^  tie  statute,  for  ejuimple,  which  limits 

^^^^^{^^^  jf  tha  commission  of  bankruptcy  to  two 

^^^ll^^P  Dy  wltieh  contingent  creditors,  instead  of 

^^^^^  distribution,  are  allowed  to  rank  coiitin« 

^rupt  estate  ;*»the  law  which  enables  cre« 

a  their  dc^btors  by  a  composition,  to  which,  if 

.ipported  by  a  i^ertain  majority  of  number  and 

(rity  must  yield; — the  humane  and  enlightened 

kich  liankrupti^  making  a  proper  cessio  bofiiorum 

e  torture  of  u on ecessary  imprisonment ;«»the8e, and 

-^^^"^         *r  iraprovcments  Id  the  English  law,  have  not  only 

sved  from  the  law  of  Scotland,  but  the  fact  has  been 

y  the  authors  of  these  changes.    Thurlow,  Loughbo- 

^Idon,  Romilly,  Abbot,  and  many  Parliamentary  Com- 

iS,  have  acknowledged  their  obligations  in  the  course  of 

reforms  in  commercial  law,  to  the  bankrupt  law  of  this 

try.     There  are  some  absurdities  that  stUl  require  to  be 

iOTod ;  snchy  for  example,  as  the  supposed  incompatibility  oi 

oceedings  against  the  person  and  against  the  property  of  the 

>aiikrapt  at  once,  whereby  a  yillain  who  is  in  jaU  may  walk 

about  rattling  with  gold,  without  his  creditor  having  the  power 

^  touching  it ;  and  the  feudal,  or  rather  aristocratic,  barbarism 

whidai  saves  lands  from  being  attached  for  debt.     Such  abuses 

will  probably  be  corrected  at  last ;  and  when  their  correction 

is  <q[^pesed,  as  certainly  it  will  be,  the  example  of  Scotland  will 

be  again,  we  trust  successfully,  appealed  to. 

The  laws  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  persons^ — those  laws, 
namely,  which  regulate  the  conjugal  relation ;  the  JUial ;  that  of 
wuuier  and  servant;  guardian  and  ward — and  such  like,  seem  to 
aooom]^h  their  objects  satisfactorily  in  both  countries.  There 
are  two  points,  however,  on  which  our  policy  is  often  impeached ; 
but  on  grounds  which  cannot  appear  even  plausible  to  any  eye 
Bol  perverted  by  the  long  and  exclusive  use  of  the  English  lens. 
It  is  said,  that  we  have  a  barbarous  law  of  libel.  The  great 
object  of  any  law  of  libel,  in  so  far  as  individuals  are  concerned, 
(which  is  the  only  case  we  are  talking  of,)  is  to  afford  reparation 
for  injury  sustsdned  through  de&matory  statement ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem,  that  wherever  injury  is  alleged  to  have  been 
BQStained  through  defamation,  the  reality  both  of  the  injury  and 
of  the  defamation  ought  to  be  determined,  Kke  any  other  fiicts, 
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by  tbe  jury.  But  the  law  of  England  declared,  Ut,  That  when 
an  alleged  libeller  is  proceeded  agunst  criminally^  he  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  prove  that  what  he  stated  was  true,  although  it  be 
impossible  for  any  man  to  avoid  feeling  that  the  truth  or  the 
falsehood  of  the  statement,  though  it  may  not  always  determine 
his  innocence,  always  tends  at  least  to  mitigate  his  gnilt  Being* 
thus  unfair  agunst  the  accused  in  one  situation,  that  law  cor* 
rects  this,  by  being  unfair  in  his  favour  in  another.  For  it  de*- 
clares,  2dly,  That  it  is  possible  for  one  man  utterly  to  blast  and 
extinguish  another  by  a  false  statement  so  injurious  that  it  may 
lead  to  his  instant  expulsion  from  society ;  and  that,  nevertheless, 
the  author  of  this  wrong  may  defend  himself  by  simply  saying-, 
when  he  is  arraigned  cimUy^  that  he  charged  his  victim  with  no- 
thing that  is  legally  a  crime.  The  defences  that  have  been  made 
of  the  English  rules,  and  the  devices  and  exceptions  that  have 
been  invented  to  conceal  and  limit  their  practical  operation,  are 
among  the  most  curious  specimens  of  the  darkness  in  which  a 
technical  man  may  crawl,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  walk- 
ing in  the  blaze  of  day. 

The  law  of  Scotland  is  deformed  by  none  of  these  things. 
The  criminal  law  does  not  positively  refuse  to  punish  the  robber 
of  reputation  any  more  than  the  robber  of  property.  But  when 
private  individuals  alone  are  concerned,  it  is  thought  in  practice 
that  every  man  is  the  best  guardian  of  his  own  character;  and 
when  he  is  attacked,  the  general  course  that  he  follows  is  to 
seek  for  civil  reparation  by  a  proceeding  at  his  own  instance.  He 
cannot  ask  a  Court,  however,  to  judge  between  him  and  his  as- 
sailant, without,  by  that  very  act,  allowing  the  jury  to  take  the 
truth  of  the  statement  into  view,  at  least,  as  an  extenuation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  suffered,  even  in  his  feelings, 
by  false  slander,  it  will  be  no  protection,  before  that  jury,  for 
the  libeller  to  say,  that  though  his  falsehood  has  ruined  his  vic- 
tim, this  is  because  the  world  is  wrong ;  and  that  the  law  does 
not  condemn  the  act  ho  charged  him  with.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  subsidiary  rules  and  exceptions,  whereby  the  province  of 
the  judge  is  saved  from  encroachment;  but  this  is  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  system.  And  it  is  a  system  in  the  soundness  of  which 
we  have  the  greatest  confidence,  from  perceiving  two  facts :  one, 
that  nothing  seems  to  be  less  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land than  the  English  law  of  libel ;  the  other,  that  the  im- 
provements which  enlightened  men  have  recommended  for  it,  all 
proceed  to  the  adoption  of  principles  which,  in  substance,  are  our 
own* 

Our  law  of  marriage  is  objected  to  also.  Tbe  objections, 
shortly  expressed^  are,  that  a  Scotchman  first  gets  a  wife  too 
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easily,  and  that  he  then  gets  too  easily  quit  of  her.  That  is,  that 
our  rules  are  defective,  both  in  respect  to  the  constitution,  and 
with  respect  to  the  dissolntion,  of  the  conjugal  relation.    Consi- 

.  dering  that  our  system  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  civil 
laur,  modified  in  its  application  to  Christian  countries  by  the 
canon  ;  that,  therefore,  it  has  strong  analogies  in  the  law  of  every 

..kingdom  in  Europe;  and  that  it  bore  a  particular  resemblance 

^  even  to  the  law  of  England  before  the  Marriage  Act;  it  would 
be  somewhat  extraordinary  if  these  defects  really  existed. 

The  marriage  law  of  England,  though  it  may  be  excellent  for 
the  people  there,  is  marked  to  others  by  some  things  calculated 
to  startle  one  who  considers  this  as  the  relation  which,  of  all 
others,  ought  to  be  most  directly  founded  upon  the  obvious  prin- 
dples  of  human  nature.     Thus  the  relation  can  only  be  con- 

.  tracted,  under  the  law  of  England,  by  complying  strictly  with 
certain  religious  ceremonies.  In  so  much,  that  parents  may  rear 
families,  and  crown  them  with  public  honours,  and  die,  and  may 
then  be  discovered  to  have  passed  their  days  in  concubinage, 

z  and  in  nourishing  bastards,  merely  because  all  the  world  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  a  priest  to  have  been  ordained,  or  a  cha- 
pel to  have  been  licensed.  And  this  literal  compliance  with  the 
forms  of  the  church  is  enforced,  under  the  same  penalty  of  null- 
ity, even  against  those  whom  the  law  tolerates  in  dissenting 
from  that  religion.     Yet,  if  any  parties  choose  to  go,  but  for  a 

.  single  hour,  beyond  the  local  territory  of  England,  a  marriage 
contracted  there,  in  contempt  of  all  English  ceremonies,  though 
an  avowed  fraud  of  the  English  law,  seems  to  be  recognised  in 
the  English  Courts.  When  the  relation  is  once  contracted,  it 
is  said  to  be  indissoluble.  Yet,  if  the  fidelity  which  is  essential 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  be  violated  bv  one  of  the 
parties,  a  separation  may  be  obtained  from  bed  and  board.  It 
would  seem  to  a  practical  person,  that  if  a  man  and  woman  were 
legally  severed  from  dining  or  sleeping  together,  they  could 
scarcely  be  called  husband  and  wife.  But,  in  England,  though 
adultery  may  have  divided  them,  and  divided  them  legally,  from 
that  society  which  is  the  sole  object  of  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage, stiH  they  are  married  persons.     This  again  is  corrected, 

i    however,  in  spite  of  the  pretended  indissolubility,  by  letting  them 

i  be  divorced  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  this  remedy  has  all  the 
defects  that  a  remedy  for  such  a  thing  can  have.  It  is  never 
obtained  as  a  matter  of  right ;  it  is  fettered ; — it  is  unequal.  It 
must  be  preceded  by  damages  obtained  in  a  court  of  justice; — 
that  is,  it  depends  on  the  accidents  of  another  suit ; — and,  even 
after  this,  it  is  given  to  only  one  of  the  parties ; — the  remedial 
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titice  of  Parltameiit  being)  in  all  oaaes,  denied  to  tilie  female^ 
wev^  innoceat.  1\>  attempt  to  reooncilo  or  vindicate  all  this 
hj  eajing',  tbat  separation  is  not  divorcey  and  lliat  what  is  only- 
got  hj  a  statute  is  not  got^by  the  law,  bat  against  it«— is  to  at- 
tempt to  mislead  us  by  mere  vrordn.  It  is  not  the  form  of  the 
thing,  or  the  technical  ground  on  which  it  may  be  put,  that 
must  ever  seem  odd  to  strangers,  but  the  thing  itself.  WImteTer 
machinery  is  put  in  motion  to  effect  the  result,  the  result  itself, 
in  the  practical  administroHoH  of  the  law  of  husband  and  wife, 
is  dktinguisbed  by  the  preceding  peculiarities. 

The  notion  of  the  law  of  Scotland  is,  that  the  essence  of  mar^ 
riage  consists  in  the  agreement  to  marry ;  and  that  althougii  it 
may  be  politic  to  punish  all  expressions  of  this  agreement  which 
do  not  take  place  according  to  the  forms  of  the  public  law  and 
religion,  it  leads  to  nothing  but  distress  and  Tillamy  to  make  the 
nMity  of  the  contract  one  of  the  consequences  of  marrying  ir^ 
r^ularly.  The  great  thing,  in  this  as  in  other  contracts,  is  to 
ascertain  whether  people  really  made  up  their  minds  to  marry. 
There  are  delicate  tests  for  fixing  tUs,  but  the  general  fact  to  be 
fixed  is  the  intention  of  the  alleged  contractors.  And  this  being 
once  established,  nothing  sofrij^tful  is  tolerated  as  that  the  ori- 
ginal understanding,  and  all  the  consequences  of  the  most  so- 
lemn, honourable,  and  long-continued  union  must  be  dlsr^arded, 
merely  because  there  was  an  unconscious  omission  of  some  part 
of  the  state  ceremony.  Mutual  fidelity  being  implied  in  the 
contract,  if  one  of  the  parties  proves  false,  the  other,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  is  entitled  to  the  natural  remedy  of  divorce; 
and  this  fi-om  a  court  of  law,  as  a  matter  of  right,  in  all  cases 
whatever.  This  leads  to  no  over  easy  contraction,  and  to  no 
over  easy  dissolution,  of  marriages.  These  principles  are  so  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  nature,  that  there  is  no  important  reladon 
which  the  people  of  Scotland  contract  so  safely,  or  have  so  little 
dispute  about,  as  that  of  marriage.  If  it  be  supposed  that  their 
law  is  not  favourable  to  morality,  we  ask,  where  are  the  conju- 
gal or  parental  ties  more  sacred  ?  The  truth  is,  that  they  never 
hear  a  doubt  about  their  law  of  marriage,  except  when  an  English 
couple  raise  up  an  extraordinary  case,  by  making  Scotland  the 
scene  for  evading  the  laws  of  their  own  country.  If  the  law  of 
England  would  be  firm  to  its  professed  principles,  and  recognise 
no  marriages  made  in  palpable  defraud  of  its  rules  by  its  own 
subjects,  we  should  never  hear  a  word  about  the  pretended  de- 
fects of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

The  improvements  which  have  of  late  been  made  in  our  forms 
of  administering  civil  justice,  show  that  we  were  not  perfect  in 
this  department.    But,  though  we  admit  the  necessity  of  these 
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improvemeBtfl^  and  even  concur  in  Um  propriety  of  «iill  fur^r 
changes,  it  fe  H  g^^^t  error  to  suppose  that  the  general  syHem  of 
o«r  courts^  or  of  our  forms,  is,  or  ever  was,  intrinsically  wrong* 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  know  the  facts  best,  hold  the  chief 
benefit  of  the  recent  changes  to  be,  that  they  imply  an  approxi« 
malion  to  what  was  r^ly  our  ancient  conditicm. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Scots  courts  is,  1st,  That  there  are 
,  Adequate  inferior  tribunals,  chiefly  the  Sheriflf  Courts,  in  every 
eoanty;  ^y,  That  there  is  a  Supreme  Court,  into  which  al- 
.BBoet  all  causes  can  be  brought  in  the  first  instance,  and  which 
reviews  and  superintends  all  the  inferior  judicatories;  Sdly, 
That  this  Supreme  Court  combines  the  jurisdiction  both  of  a 
eoort  of  law  and  of  a  court  of  equity*  The  practical  result  of 
this  i^  that  for  causes  which  parties  may  clMrase  to  consider  as 
toifling,  there  are  inferior  and  responsible  Courts  always  open ; 
Imd  that,  whenever  they  choose  to  come  before  the  highest  tri- 
bunal, either  as  an  original  court,  or  as  a  court  of  review,  they 
have  one  armed  with  adequate  powers.  The  Sheriffs-Depute 
must  all  be  members  of  the  bar;  and  never  did  any  country 
awe  more  to  any  subordinate  judicial  institution,  than  Scotland 
has  long  done  to  these  admirable  local  jurisdictions,  which  not 
only  perform  their  own  business  ingenerai  excellently,  but  operate 
Is  an  example  and  a  check  for  all  the  other  infmor  courts.  We 
io  not  rightly  understand  the  machinery  of  the  provincial  courts 
of  Englimd ;  but  the  yearly  proceedings  of  Parliament  show 
that  they  do  not  operate  satisfactorily ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  pe- 
netrate, this  seems  chiefly  to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  fixed  local 
courts,  conducted  by  paid  and  responsible  tm/mV/tfo/ judges. 

Two  changes  have  sometimes  been  suggested  on  the  Scotch 
inferior  Courts,  both  of  which  would  be  pernicious.  One  of  them 
is,  that  each  Sheriff  should  be  required  to  live  constantly  within 
his  ^county ;— a  plausible,  but  most  fallacious  idea.  They  can,  in 
general,  be  at  their  posts  in  a  few  hours,  and  always  in  a  couple 
of  days;  and  half  their  usefulness  consists  in  their  residing 
there  only  occasionally,  and  living  in  the  legal  atmosphere  ^ 
the  capitsu  generally.  Their  permanent  residence  in  their  coun- 
ties should  not  only  not  be  required,  but  it  should  be  prohibited* 
,  Their  heads  get  stufied  with  prejudices,  and  emptied  of  law* 
The  permanent  residence  of  their  Substitutes  is  quite  sufficient 
for  idl  summary  emergencies.  The  other  scheme  is,  that  our 
Justices  of  the  Peace  should  get  more  business  to  perform,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality ;  and,  in  particular,  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a  higher  class  of  civil  causes  i 
for  which  purpose  it  has  been  further  proposed,  that  they  should 
be  assisted  by  a  jury,  and  a  learned  chairman.   No  one  can  sug- 
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geBt  or  defend  this  scheme,  without  testifying  his  ignorance  of 
Scotland.  For  the  purposes  of  civil  justice,  Justices  of  the 
Peace  are,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  the  worst  judges  possible. 
Long  practice,  —  the  experience  acquired  by  inundations  of 
cases, — the  presence  of  counsel,  and  there  being  no  Substitutes, 
may  make  the  system  work  tolerably  in  England.  But  there  are 
no  circumstances  to  generate  Justices,  as  important  municipal 
judges,  in  Scodand ;  where,  accordingly,  they  are  not  required 
in  that  character,  and  would  be  loathed.  A  narrow  country, 
with  strong  local  partialities,  and  little  provincial  litigation,  with 
a  Sheriff  0>urt  at  every  door,  and  an  accessible  Supreme  Court, 
is  not  the  place  for  extending  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Justices. 

It  is  to  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
we  owe  perhaps  the  best  parts  of  our  law.  Indeed,  the  result, 
under  this  Court,  may  be  considered  as  a  practical  solution  of 
the  problem  that  has  been  sometimes  stated,  whether  equitable 
and  legal  jurisdiction  should  be  disjoined.  We  do  not  recollect 
of  any  one  of  our  native  legal  reformers  having  ever  been  suffi- 
cienUv  lunatic  to  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Court  of  Chan- 
cery m  Scotland.  Our  brethren  of  the  south  will  probably 
think  that  the  want  of  it  is  the  only  thiog  good  in  our  whole 
system. 

The  defects  in  the  English  modes  o(  getting  into  courts  and  qf 
pleading  after  the  parties  are  there,  have  been  fully  expounded  of 
late,  in  Parliament,  and  by  the  press.  It  is  a  subject  which 
makes  one  giddj  to  look  at  it.  If  a  congress  were  to  be  held 
of  enlightened  judges,  and  jurists,  and  formalists,  of  all  coun- 
tries, with  a  view  to  settle  the  most  perfect  system  of  judicial 
procedure,  they  would  probably  not  agree  in  the  entire  adop- 
tion of  any  one  yet  realized  as  the  best ;  but,  most  unquestion* 
ably,  they  would  concur  in  avoiding  that  of  England,  in  its  pre- 
sent condition,  as  the  worst.  They  would  see  in  it  incredible 
intricacy,  empirical  inventions,  circuitous  remedies,  unintel- 
ligible fictions ; — a  dizzying  maze,  calculated  apparentiy  for  no 
Purpose  but  to  secure  monopoly,  or  to  wrap  justice  in  mystery, 
'his  is  that  special  pleading  which  was  termed  by  one  of  its  old 
practitioners,  <  a  divine  science  !'  Justice  being  meant  for  this 
world,  we  are  much  better  pleased,  that  in  our  forms,  we  in 
Scotiand  are  of  the  earth  earthy. 

In  a  Scotch  tribunal,  whether  high  or  low,  whoever  the  par- 
ties, or  whatever  the  subject  in  dispute,  may  be,  the  defendant  is 
brought  into  court  by  a  writ,  called  either  a  summons,  or  peti- 
tion, but  in  substance  the  same,  which,  besides  requiring  his 
attendance,  tells  him,  in  plain  and  intelligible  words,  wlwt  is 
wanted  of  him^  and  why  it  is  wanted.  And  he  may  be  brought 
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into  court  although  there  may  be  no  claim  against  him  pre- 
sently  exigible,  but  merely  to  have  the  rights  of  the  parties  ju- 
dicially, though  prospectively,  declared.    He  defends  himself  by 
a  written  statement,  equally  short  and  plain.     After  this,  each 
party  is  obliged  to  make  a  real,  and  not  a  nominal,  disclosure  of 
all  his  material  facts  and  views,  with  such  a  production  of,  or  such 
a  reference  to,  his  written  evidence,  that  it  can  in  general  only 
be  owing  to  negligence,  or  stupidity,  that  each  of  them  is  not 
as  completely  aware  of  the  other's  case  as  any  human  inven- 
tion could  make  them.     And  should  they  even  wish  to  subject 
each  other  to  judicial  examination,  this  can  be  obtained,  if  the 
court  approves,  not  in  the  cumbrous  and  evasive  form  of  written 
interrogatories,  and  absent  written  answers,  but  by  direct  per- 
sonal questioning.     All  this  may  be  conducted  in  any  words 
that  are  intelligible,  and  therefore  (as  will  always  happen  where 
the  science  is  not  made  too  divine)  it  is  so  little  darkened  by 
technical  jargon,  that  it  may  be  understood  by  any  body  ;  and, 
from  first  to  last,  there  is  not  the  vestige  of  a  fiction.   If,  besides 
calling  the  defendant  into  Court,  the  plaintiff  wish  for  security 
during  the  dependence  of  the  suit,  he  has  it,  (but  always  under 
the  control  of  the  Court,)  of  every  description.    By  one  simple 
form,  he  can  attach  the  real  property  in  security ;  by  another, 
he  can  attach  the  personal  property;  and,  by  a  third,  he  can  re- 
strain the  debtor  personally  from  leaving  the  country.    Let  any 
one  read  the  late  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Debates,  under 
the  recollection  that  this  complete  simplicity^  directness^  security^ 
BXkdpreviotis  disclosure^  has  been  realized  at  his  elbow,  and  he 
will  then  be  qualified  to  appreciate  the  great  principles  of  the 
Scottish  system. 

This  system,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has,  both  in  its 
law  and  in  its  administration,  given  as  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
people  it  is  intended  for,  as  any  thing  old  has  given  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  in  modem  times.  There  has  no  doubt  been  a 
great,  and  repeated^  and  most  just  call,  for  reform ;  but  it  has 
always  been  reform^  and  not  destruction,  that  has  been  requi- 
red. Any  dissatisfaction  that  may  have  been  expressed  in  Eng- 
land, is  not  in  itself  of  much  weight,  because  the  chief  object  is 
that  the  law  shall  be  agreeable  to  those  it  rules ;  and  such  dis- 
satisfaction has  plainly  arisen  from  causes  for  which  the  law  of 
Scotland  is  not  responsible.  The  original  sin  of  not  being  Eng- 
lish, is  not  its  fault;  and  it  is  only  blamed  for  being  Scotch,  in 
consequence  of  a  few  occasional  cases  in  which  the  law  of  Eng- 
land feels  it  solely  by  collision.  An  English  pair  cheat  the  law 
of  England  by  a  Gretna  Green  marriage,  and  then,  instead  of 
rimply  holding  the  cheats  not  to  be  married,  there  is  an  outcry 
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gainst  the  law  of  Scotland  I  Whatever  disiatiBikctioii  has  been 
eTineed  in  Scotland,  has  arisen  from  two  eauees.  Firstj  from 
jadges  not  being  always  appointed  on  purely  judicial  grounds* 
JPerhaps  more  than  one^half  of  all  the  corrections  we  have  been 
obliged  to  undergo,  has  been  owing  to  this  one  cause ;  and  if 
this  error  be  not  corrected,  all  other  remedies  must  prove  vain. 
Secondly^  from  the  reform  of  abuses  or  defects  being  too  loDg^ 
resisted.  But  though  reform  became  at  last  indispensable,  its 
being  called  for  was  no  proof  that  the  country  was  dissatisfied 
with  its  great  judicial  landmarks,  but  exactly  the  reverse.  I>e^ 
ducting  a  few  ingenious  persons,  who  have  proceeded  as  if 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could  evince  their  elevation  above 
prejudice,  was  by  showing  how  many  changes  they  could  make, 
the  great  mass  of  the  intelligence  of  Scotland  has  adhered  to 
the  general  fabric  of  our  civil  laws  and  institutions,  with  a  con- 
fidence which  is  the  best  proof  of  their  merit.  Amidst  all  the 
speculations  that  have  been  invited  or  provoked,  about  legal 
forms,  we  cannot  discover  one,  and  certainly  no  respectable  one, 
in  which  any  thing  has  been  proposed  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  body  of  our  law. 

The  only  thing  that  disturbs  us  is  some  results  that  are  pro- 
duced by,  and  we  are  afraid  are  inseparable  from,  the  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  This  appeal  is  in  itself  not  merely  expe- 
dient, but  absolutely  necessary.  It  corrects  error;  it  excites 
attention ;  it  checks  carelessness ;  it  exposes  extravagance.  Pro- 
bably no  part  of  the  empire  could  do  without  it,  and  certainly 
Scotland  could  not.  Accordingly,  among  all  the  persons  w1k» 
were  examined  by  the  Commission  of  1823,  and  amidst  all  the 
host  of  opinions  that  were  then  given,  there  was  no  dissentient 
voice  upon  the  subject.  But  nothing  is  perfect.  The  House  of 
Lords,  instead  of  being  a  scene  for  the  review  of  great  and  dif- 
ficult legal  questions,  which  is  its  proper  judicial  purpose,  has 
become,  and  will  probably  become  still  more  so,  a  mere  branch 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  into  which  every  case,  however  clear  <»: 
trifling,  is  drawn.  If  this  merely  wasted  the  time  of  that  House, 
or  the  money  of  unreasonable  litigants,  we  should  care  less  for 
it.  But  there  are  some  misfortunes  connected  with  this  privi- 
lege, which  have  sometimes  staggered  even  our  strong  faith  in 
its  being  indispensable. 

1.  It  is  necessarily  attended  with  great  delay  and  expense. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
error  is  not  a  greater  evil  than  that  of  getting  it  corrected  by  an 
appeal  to  a  distant  Court.  As  things  are,  no  final  judicial  error 
committed  in  Scotland  can  be  reviewed,  except  by  an  applica- 
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tioa  ta  the  jwliee,  and  an  iBtolonbh  comvuiptioii  of  the  tiiii«^ 
of  the  House  of  LiMrde* 

8.  Although  Scotch  caveee  beooniidered  in  the  Home  of  Lorde 
with  adegree  of  profound  and  anxieiii  attention^  whieh  is  of  itmlf, 
hj  its  exMBLji^  a  gnat  bleering)  how  often  has  it  happened  that 
jmgmentt  have  be^  prenonnoed  ptainly  rBpugnant  to  the  law 
ef  Scotland  ?  Hue  qneetion  {(oir  wt  put  it  merely  as  endi)  conld 
okI  J  be  answered  by  a  carenil  examination  of  a  long  train  of 
cases.  Nothing  could  be  more  useful  than  such  a  candid  sur- 
rey of  what  t^  law  of  Scotland  has  gained)  or  has  lost,  by 
judgments  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Notwithstanding  what  we 
owe  to  that  House  indirectly,  we  are  afraid  that  the  resnlt  of 
such  a  retrospect  is  extremely  problematical.  And  it  is  little  or 
no  detraction  from  the  merits  of  any  such  Court,  that  it  should 
occasionally  err  in  its  review  of  fore%n  law.  The  influence  of 
feelings  native  to  the  judge,  is  neariy  irresistible^  Even  though 
tills  only  led  to  a  few  bad  judgments,  whether  of  reversal  or  of 
affirmance^  it  would  be  a  misfo^une,  especially  as  judicial  errors 
are  always  pemidous  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  place 
they  proceed  from.    But, 

8.  The  very  subjection  to  review  before  foreign  lawyers,  has 
a  i^Tong  tendency  to  lower  the  Court  appealed  from  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country.  Where  this  arises  from  bad  decision  in  the 
Cenrt  below,  it  b  right  that  it  should  suffer  all  that  the  cor- 
rec^on  of  the  decision  implies.  But  where  the  affirmance  is 
wrong,  the  rashness  of  the  inferior  Court  is  encouraged ;  and 
where  the  reversal  is  wrong,  the  weight  of  that  Court  is  un- 
JQstly  diminished.  Lawyers  may  be  able  to  appreciate  judg- 
ments ;-— but  the  world  at  large  is  not.  The  world,  therefore, 
looks  merely  to  tbe  result;  ai^  it  gets  that  result,  accompanied 
by  any  remarks  which  may  have  been  used  on  the  bench,  or  at 
the  bar ;  which  remarks  must  always  be  more  efficacious  when 
they  are  the  last  that  the  public  hears.  If  a  right  of  appeal 
were  to  be  introduced  from  the  King's  Bench  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  confidence  which  even  the  English  public  has  in 
the  former,  would  not  only  be  diminished  in  point  of  fact,  but 
justly;  because,  all  that  it  would  know,  would  be,  that  so  many 
of  its  judgments  were  reversed  by  the  Court  which  the  state  faaa 
set  up  for  their  revision.  They  might  get  a  deal  of  bad  Eng- 
lish law;  but  this  bad  law  mi^t  be  supported  by  plausible 
reasons  enough;  and,  although  their  Court  might  growl,  still  so 
long  as  it  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  we  had  Uie  last  word,  we 
would  ultimately  carry  the  public  along  with  us.  No  one  who 
has  observed  the  effect  of  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  can 
have  fiuled  to  perceive  what  a  tnal  foreign  review  must  always 
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expose  any  Court  to»  even  when  the  Coart  appealed  from  is 
unquestionably  right*  The  intervention  of  judges,  who  are 
strangers  to  the  law  they  are  reviewing,  must  always  tend  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  own  tribunals  ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  notorious  that  appeals  are  habitually  taken, 
even  when  there  is  no  specific  or  sincere  objection  to  the  origi- 
nal judgment,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  chance.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  true  source  of  at  least  one  half  of  all  the  appeals  that  are 
taken. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  do  not  point  at  any  thing  like  an 
abridgement  of  the  right  of  appeal.    Such  a  measure  might  not 
be  very  hazardous  to  our  law,  but  it  might  be  fatal  to   our 
justice.     But  we  are  anxious  about  some  checks  which   are 
calculated  to  diminish  the  bad  incidents  of  this  good  thing.      In 
particular,  we  apprehend,  that  the  scheme  of  an  intermediate 
Court  of  Appeal,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment of  1806,  and  would  certainly  have  been  realised,  if  that 
government  had  not  been  overturned,  deserves  the  most  serious 
reconsideration.     The  measure  of  that  day  was  connected  with 
various  party  views  and  personal  objects,  which  are  now  for- 
gotten, and  was  not  brought  forward  in  the  shape  most  likely 
to  secure  either  its  success  or  popularity.     But  the  strongest 
objections  that  were  urged  against  it,  were  all  founded  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Court,  and  not  on  the  principle  of  the  plan* 
And  no  doubt,  the  manner  in  which  such  a  court  could,  or 
should,  be  framed,  is  probably  a  more  difficult  question,  than 
the  expediency  of  having  it ;  and,  in  considering  the  subject, 
these  points  ought  always  to  be  kept  separate.     We  say  nothing 
of  the  structure  of  the  tribunal,  except  that,  if  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  be  made  a  part  of  it,  as  he  should,  we  see  no  necessity 
for  the  creation  and  introduction  into  it  of  a  new  judge,  as  was 
formerly  proposed ;  and  that,  with  this  exception,  the  Court  of 
Review  might  be  what  Lord  Grenville  called  ^^  an  emanation" 
from  the  Court  of  Session.     With  respect  to  the  scheme  itself, 
it  is  some  recommendation  of  it,  that  no  less  a  person  than  Lord 
Grenville  was  decided  in  its  favour; — that  it  was  approved  of  by 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates ;—  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy 
of  England.   The  reasons  for  it,  independently  of  authority,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  tendency  of  an  interposed  jurisdiction  to  al- 
leviate the  evils  otherwise  inseparable  from  any  system  of  direct 
and  immediate  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.    The  obvious  ob- 
jections to  it  are,  the  multiplication  of  courts, — the  increase  of 
expense  to  the  suitors,  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords  at  last ;  the  tendency  of  any  local  Court  of  review  to  be- 
come a  mere  chamber  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  to  require 
itself  the  corrective  it  is  intended  to  administer;  and  the  ineffi- 
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ctency  of  any  thing  short  of  the  very  highest  tribanal  in  the 
Iringdom  to  impose  due  restraint  on  the  Courts  whose  fallibility 
occasions  the  necessity  for  such  means  of  checking  it.  These 
objections  are  all  well  founded ;  and,  if  not  counterbalanced! 
are  conclusive.  But,  are  they  not  counterbalanced  by  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  ? 

1.  The  preserving  of  the  law,  and  the  securing  of  consistency 
of  judgment  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  by 
having  one  standard,  common  and  superior  to  them  both.  No- 
thing is  more  awkward  or  imperfect  than  the  existing  remedy, 
which  consists  in  an  occasional  revival  of  the  old  Court,  by  a 
junction  of  its  two  departments.  It  is  a  remedy  much  resorted 
to  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  distress,  because  it  is  the  only 
one  that  exists ;  but  surely  it  would  be  better  to  prevent  cases 
emerging  there,  unless  they  got  up  with  all  the  law  on  their 
heads  that  the  Court  below  could  give  them.  2.  The  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  local  institutions,  by  increa- 
sing the  weight  of  their  judgments,  before  the  Court  above  could 
touch  them.  3.  The  diminishing  of  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  rendering  them  more  hopeless ;  and  thus  compensating,  by  a 
saving  of  costs  upon  the  whole,  for  the  additional  expense  laid 
upon  those  who  will  litigate  to  the  last  stage.  These  reasons 
are  possibly  insufficient ;  but  undoubtedly  a  measure  which  has 
the  precedent  of  England^  checking  the  same  evitj  and  was  very 
nearly  introduced  here  a  few  years  ago,  is  at  least  deserving 
of  grave  consideration.  If  no  appeal  can  be  taken  at  once  from 
the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
every  error  committed  by  these  courts  has  a  chance  of  being 
corrected  by  an  intermediate  review,  till  at  last  it  only  reaches 
the  Court  of  the  last  resort,  with  the  importance  implied  in  great 
interests,  and  the  authority  derived  from  the  combined  learning 
of  all  the  judges; — why  should  it  be  competent  to  every  Scotch 
litigant  to  fly  to  the  House  of  Lords  direct,  whenever  he  fan- 
cies he  has  caught  any  division  of  the  Court  of  Session  at  an 
advantage,  or  has  a  case  in  which  he  thinks  it  not  hopeless  to 
speculate  on  the  contingencies  of  a  foreign  tribunal  ? 

If  the  present  system  is  to  continue,  we  would  suggest,  Ist, 
That  there  should  be  a  correction  of  those  strange  rules  by 
which  the  necessary  costs  of  an  appeal  are  now  given  ; — the 
effect  of  which  is,  that  groundless  appeals  are  encouraged,  and 
that,  when  they  are  well  founded,  justice  cannot  be  obtained, 
except  at  a  loss.  2dly,  That  causes  shall  be  heard  at  such 
a  season,  and  so  continuously,  that  it  is  possible  for  Scotch 
counsel  to  attend.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  talent  or  learning 
of  the  English  bar.     But  law  cannot  be  learned  by  instinct ; 
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and  an  aUe  man  may  make  a  eleirer  speecb,  and  yet  leave  H 
obyious  to  those  familiar  with  the  subject^  that  he  haa  nevef 
come  near  the  right  feeling  of  it.  Sdly,  And  above  aU>  that 
due  care  be  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  judge  for  the  court  af 
review.  The  general  idea  has  always  been»  that  this  individoal 
shall  be  the  Chancellor.  The  very  fact  of  a  person  attaining 
that  station,  is  a  tolerable  security  that  he  must  have  a  right 
judicial  head.  The  reversals  of  such  a  man  correct,  v4iile  hia 
affirmances  support,  the  courts  below.  But  all  devices  aiMt  ar^ 
rangements,  by  which  Scotch  causes  may  be  given  aver,  aa 
trash,  to  any  inferior  hand  that  can  be  found  willing  to  engage 
with  them,  are  dangerous.  They  not  only  injure  the  law,  and 
defeat  justice,  but  Uiey  increase  the  very  evil  of  intolerable  ap- 
peals, which  these  temporary  schemes  are  generally  intended  to 
check.  There  is  no  device  for  increasing  appeals,  so  certain  oi 
success,  as  that  of  multiplying  the  accidents  on  which  their  re* 
suits  depend. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  we  earnestly  hope.  It]  ia, 
that  after  the  projected  measures  shall  come  into  operation,  \pa 
shall  be  let  alone.  Every  thing  that  will  be  then  done  will  haw 
been  right.  But  it  will  have  been  obtained  at  a  fearful  risk. 
For  the  last  twenty-five  years,  we  have  scarcely  ever  had  a 
breathing  time  of  one  year,  and  certainly  never  of  three*  The 
Scotch  Courts  have  been  set  up  as  a  target,  at  which  every  re* 
former  has  been  invited  to  lei  fly  his  i^eeulation.^    No  wonder 


*  NotbiDg  can  show  the  effects  of  unsettling  pe^le's  minds  oa  such 
subjects  more  strongly  thaa  the  wild  projects  which,  even  ia  this  eleventh 
hour^  men  have  been  at  the  pains  to  invent  and  to  print.  One  gentleman 
is  for  reuniting  the  courts,  and  for  never  letting  the  judffeft  of  the  Comrt  of 
Session  employ  juries.  Yet  he  is  fond  of  jury  trial.  Then  he  is  for  abo- 
lishing the  Jury  Court ;  which  being  done,  he  is  for  instantly  restoring  it-^ 
only  calling  it  the  EttheqneMr.  Another  thinks  that  it  is  a  fit  season  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  institutioB  of  counsel ;  whose  duties  he  proposes  shall  be 
performed  by  the  agent*  A  third  is  of  opinion  that  the  supreme  court  is 
scarcely  necessary,  as  the  whole  law  might  be  administered  by  jwies,  dt« 
rected  by  resident  sheriffs.  A  fourth  recommends  throwing  open  the 
Scotch  bar  to  English  counsel,  who,  however,  are  never  to  get  up  to  the 
bench  ;  while  a  fifth  rather  thinks  that  we  should  transplant  a  few  foU- 
grown  foreign  judges  at  once.  Against  which  it  has  been  suggested  bv  a 
sixth,  (though  this  is  certainly  more  deserving  of  attention^^  that  that 
assimilation  of  laws  which  is  said  to  be  so  desirable,  would  be  best  ef- 
fected by  placing  a  few  Scotch  judges  on  the  bench  of  England.  Each  of 
these  schemes  has  found  an  honest  and  ardent  patron.  Our  courts  and 
our  law  have  hitherto  survived  these  <  Hydras,  and  Gorgons,  and  Chimie- 
<  rat  dire  I' 
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tbat  tbey  hare  been  juerced  by  a  tbeuflancl  anrow8,-*-«mne  of 
tbem  poisoned.  P^liamratary  Reports,  Reeolations  of  Public 
Bodies,  SUtotes,  Pamphlets^  Acts  of  Coort^-^haTe  been  hurt- 
ling^ in  the  sir.  No  mortal  institution  can  stand  such  an  (MrdeaL 
Nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  that,  in  the  appointment  of 
jodgea.  Government  should  act  on  the  principles  which  have 
lately  done  it  so  much  honour ; — and  that  time  should  be  given 
to  the  system  to  work  itself  pure.  The  new  Court  of  Appeal  ex- 
cepted, we  know  no  other  judicial  reform  that  we  look  for.  In 
a  few  years,  the  fog  will  be  cleared  away,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  where  we  are.  Those  who  fret  at  every  form  that  touches 
their  particular  ease,  will  be  taught  tbat  there  are  some  things 
in  courts  that  are  fixed ;  and  that  a  rule  may  be  quite  right, 
though  it  happens  neither  to  suit  the  interest  nor  the  theory 
which  they  may  be  advocatine  at  the  moment.  The  Supreme 
Court  and  its  members,  freed  ^om  the  fever  of  constant  change, 
will  be  enabled  to  do  their  work  firmly,  and  to  bring  the  ex- 
cellent law  which  they  practise  to  still  greater  maturity. 

Of  the  success  of  their  career,  when  thus  liberated,  and  act- 
ing in  the  view  of  a  public  of  increasing  intelligence,  and  now 
thoroughly  instructed  on  judicial  subjects,  we  can  entertain  no 
doubt.  For  the  Bench  of  Scotland  contains  bright  names ; — men 
under  whom  die  dntv  of  carrying  judicial  reformation  into  prac- 
tice has  as  favourable  a  prospect  as  devotion  to  the  cause,  and 
great  legal  accomplishment,  can  ever  give  it.  The  Bar,  besides 
professional  learmng  and  talent,  is  as  splendidly  adorned  by  ge- 
neral literature  and  by  public  virtue  as  any  Bar  upon  earth.  CM- 
ticisma  have  been  made  on  the  manner  of  both.  We  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say  how  far  either  the  censure  or  the  praise  of  these  criti- 
cisms is  just.  Probably  both,  at  times.  They  must  not  be  judged 
ef  merely  by  a  standard  taken  from  the  accidental  fsshion  or  cus- 
tom of  any  other  place ;  but  by  their  approximation  to,  or  reces- 
sion from,  the  things  that  form  the  universal  excellences  of  the 
judicial  manner.  In  a  well-regulated  place  of  justice,  the  court- 
room is  orderly  and  noiseless.  The  bench  attends;— or  appears 
to  do  so.  When  it  does  not,  the  failure  neither  proceeds  from 
indifference  nor  from  impatience.  There  is  muoh  consultation 
before  judgment  ;«-olittle  conversation  during  debate.  The  judges 
recollect,  that  the  vices  of  counsel  must  always  be  generated  by 
themselves ;  because  they  are  only  practised  from  their  supposed 
mflnence  with  the  bench,  and  from  seeing  that  the  opposite  vir^ 
toes  fail.  The  bar  venerates  good  taste, — the  only  corrective  of 
the  defects  naturally  connected  with  the  exermse  of  that  profes- 
non.    It  therefore  grudges  the  laureb  that  are  sometimes  be- 
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stowed  by  the  ignorant  on  certain  vnlgar  qaalities,  sncb  as  per- 
tinacity or  vehemence,  which,  though  they  may  accompany 
success,  can  never,  in  a  right  court,  be  the  cause  of  it.  On  or- 
dinary occasions,  when  there  is  no  call  for  a  higher  flight,  it  ap- 
preciates brevity,  calmness,  and  sense;  virtues  so  essential 
amidst  the  bustle  and  distraction  of  legal  war,  that  their  pre- 
sence renders  even  honesty  more  powerful,  while  their  absence 
makes  learning  useless.  To  both  bench  and  bar,  in  Scotland  and 
everywhere  else,  we  strongly  recommend  the  attentive  and  re- 
peated study  of  Bacon's  little  Essay  (scarcely  three  pages)  on 
<  Judicature.'  It  is  a  discourse  which  ought  not  merely  to  be 
suspended  over  the  gate,  but  engraven  on  the  heart,  of  every 
court  of  justice. 


Art.  YL—Cbudesley ;  a  Tale.    By  the  Author  of  Caleb 
Williams.    3  vols.    8vo.     London.    1830. 

TX/^E  find  little  of  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams  in  the  present 
^  ^  work,  except  the  i^ame  in  the  title-page.  Either  we  are 
changed,  or  Mr  Godwin  is  changed,  since  he  wrote  that  masterly 
performance.  We  remember  the  first  time  of  reading  it  well, 
though  now  long  ago.  In  addition  to  the  singularity  and  surprise 
occasioned  by  seeing  a  romance  written  by  a  philosopher  and 
politician,  what  a  quickening  of  the  pulse, — what  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  story, — ^what  an  eager  curiosity  in  divi- 
ning the  future,— what  an  individuality  and  contrast  in  the 
characters, — what  an  elevation  and  what  a  fall  was  that  of  Falk- 
land ; — how  we  felt  for  his  blighted  hopes,  his  remorse,  and  de- 
spair, and  took  part  with  Caleb  Williams  as  his  ordinary  and  un- 
formed sentiments  are  brought  out,  and  rendered  more  and  more 
acute  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  till  hurried  on  by  an  in- 
creasing and  incontrollable  impulse,  he  turns  upon  his  proud 
benefactor  and  unrelenting  persecutor,  and  in  a  mortal  struggle, 
overthrows  him  on  the  vantage-ground  of  humanity  and  justice ! 
There  is  not  a  moment's  pause  in  the  action  or  sentiments :  the 
breath  is  suspended,  the  faculties  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
as  we  read.  Page  after  page  is  greedily  devoured.  There  is  no 
laying  down  the  book  till  we  come  to  the  end ;  and  even  then 
the  words  still  ring  in  our  ears,  nor  do  the  mental  apparitions 
ever  pass  away  from  the  eye  of  memory.  Few  books  have  made 
a  greater  impression  than  Caleb  Williams  on  its  first  appearance* 
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It  was  read,  admired,  parodied,  dramaUsed.    All  parties  joined 
in  its  praise.     Those  (not  a  few)  who  at  the  time  favoared  Mr 
Giodwin's  political  principles,  hailed  it  as  a  new  triumph  of  his 
powers,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  stoicism  of  the  doctrines  he  in- 
colcatecl  did  not  arise  from  any  defect  of  warmth  or  enthusiasm 
of  feeling,  and  that  his  abstract  specalations  were  grounded  in^ 
and  sanctioned  by,  an  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  rare  felicity  in, 
developing  the  actual  vicissitudes  of  human  life.     On  the  other 
hand,  his  enemies,  or  those  who  looked  with  a  mixture  pf  dis- 
like and  fear  at  the  system  of  ethics  advanced  in  the  Enquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice^  were  disposed  to  forgive  the  author's 
paradoxes  for  the  truth  of  imitation  with  which  he  had  depict- 
ed prevailing  passions,  and  were  glad  to  have  something  in 
which  they  could  sympathize  with  a  man  of  no  moan  capacity 
or  attainments.     At  any  rate,  it  was  a  new  and  startling  event 
in  literary  history  for  a  metaphysician  to  write  a  popular  ro* 
mance.     The  thing  took,  as  all  displays  of  unforeseen  talent 
do  with  the  public.    Mr  Godwin  was  thought  a  man  of  very 
powerful  and  versatile  genius  ;  and  in  him  the  understand- 
ing and  the  imagination  reflected  a  mutual  and  dazzling  light 
upon  each  other.    His  St  Leon  did  not  lessen  the  wonder,  nor 
the  public  admiration  of  him,  or  rather  <  seemed  like  another 
^  mom  risen  on  mid-noon.'    But  from  that  time  he  has.  done  no- 
thing of  superlative  merit.     He  has  imitated  himself,  and  not 
well.     He  has  changed  the  glittering  spear,  which  always  de- 
tected truth  or  novelty,  for  a  leaden  foil.     We  cannot  say  of  his 
last  work  (Cloudesley), — <  Even  in  his  ashes  live  his  wonted 
'  fires/    The  story  is  cast  indeed  something  in  the  same  moulds 
as  Caleb  Williams ;  but  they  are  not  filled  and  running  over  with 
molten  passion,  or  with  scalding  tears.   The  situations  and  cha- 
racters, though  forced  and  extreme,  are  without  effect  from  the 
want  of  juxtaposition  and  collision.     Cloudesley  (the  elder)  is 
like  Caleb  Williams,  a  person  of  low  origin,  and  rebels  against 
his  patron  and  employer ;  but  he  remains  a  characterless,  passive, 
inefficient  agent  to  the  last, — ^forming  his  plans  and  resolutions  at 
a  distance, — not  whirled  from  expedient  to  expedient,  nor  driven 
from  one  sleepless  hiding-place  to  another;  and  his  lordly  and 
conscience-stricken  accomplice  (Danvers)  keeps  his  state  in  like 
manner,  brooding  over  his  guilt  and  remorse  in  solitude,  with 
scarce  an  object  or  effort  to  vary  the  round  of  his  reflections, — 
a  lengthened  paraphrase  of  grief.  The  only  dramatic  incidents  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative  are,  the  sudden  metamorphosis  of  the 
Florentine  Count  Camaldoli  into  the  robber  St  Elmo,  and  the 
unexpected  and  opportune  arrival  of  liOrd  Danvers  in  person, 
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wit|i  A  coach  and  four  and  liveries,  at  Naples,  just  in  time  to 
save  bis  iU-treated  nephew  from  a  violent  death.  The  rest  is 
a  well-written  essay,  or  theme,  composed  as  an  exercise  to  gain 
a  mastery  of  style  and  topics. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  falling  off  in  point  of  stvle  or  command 
of  language  in  the  work  before  ns«  Cloudesley  is  better  written 
than  Caleb  Williams.  The  expression  is  everywhere  terse,  vi- 
goroas,  elegant : — a  polished  mirror  without  a  wrinkle.  Bat 
the  spirit  of  the  execution  is  lost  in  the  inertness  of  the  subject- 
matter.  There  is  a  dearth  of  invention,  a  want  of  character  and 
groupiug.  There  are  clouds  of  reflections  without  any  new  oc« 
casion  to  call  them  forth ; — an  expanded  flow  of  words  withoat  a 
single  pointed  remark.  A  want  of  acuteness  and  originality  is 
not  a  fault  that  is  generally  chargeable  upon  our  author's  wri- 
tings. Nor  do  we  lay  the  blame  upon  him  now,  but  upon  cir- 
cumstances. Had  Mr  Godwin  been  bred  a  monk,  and  lived  in  the 
good  old  times,  he  would  assuredly  either  have  been  burnt  as  a 
free-thinker,  or  have  been  rewarded  with  a  mitre,  for  a  tenth 
part  of  the  learning  and  talent  he  has  displayed.  He  might  have 
reposed  on  a  rich  benefice,  and  the  reputation  he  had  earned,  en- 
joying the  olium  cum  dignitale^  or  at  most  relieving  his  official 
cares  by  revising  successive  editions  of  his  former  productions, 
and  enshrining  them  in  cases  of  sandal- wood  and  crimson  velvet 
in  some  cloistered  hall  or  princely  library.  He  might  then  bare 
courted 


» *  retired  leisure, 


That  in  trim  gardens  takes  its  pleasure/— 

have  seen  his  peaches  ripen  in  the  sun  ;  and,  smiling  secure  on 
fortune  and  on  fame,  have  repeated  with  complacency  the  motto 
-^Horaa  non  numm'o  nisi  serenas  !  But  an  author  by  profession 
knows  nothing  of  all  this.  His  is  only  <  the  iron  rod,  the  tor- 
turing hour.'  He  lies  <  stretched  upon  the  rack  of  restless  ec- 
<  stasy :'  he  runs  the  everlasting  gauntlet  of  public  opinion. 
He  must  write  on,  and  if  he  had  the  strength  of  Hercules  and  the 
wit  of  Mercury,  he  must  in  the  end  write  himself  down : 

<  And  like  a  gallant  horse,  fallen  in  first  rank, 
Lies  there  for  payement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O  er-run  and  trampled  on.* 

He  cannot  let  well  done  alone.  He  cannot  take  his  stand  on 
what  he  has  already  achieved,  and  say.  Let  it  be  a  durable  mo- 
nument to  me  and  mine,  and  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
world  for  ever  I  He  is  called  upon  for  perpetual  new  exertions, 
and  urged  forward  by  ever-cravmg  necessities.  The  wolf  must 
be  kept  from  the  door :  the  printer'a  devil  must  not  go  empty- 
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IiMid«d  away.  He  makes  a  second  attempt,  and  tkongh  equal 
perhaps  to  the  first,  beeanse  it  does  not  excite  tke  same  surprise^ 
it  falls  tame  and  flat  on  the  public  mind.  If  he  pursues  the  real 
bent  of  his  genius,  he  is  thought  to  grow  dull  and  monotonous ; 
or  if  he  varies  his  style,  and  tries  to  cater  for  the  capricious  ap- 
petite of  the  town,  he  either  escapes  by  miracle  or  breaks  down 
that  way,  amidst  the  shout  of  the  multitude  and  the  condolence 
of  friends,  to  see  the  idol  of  the  moment  pushed  from  its  pedes* 
taif  and  reduced  to  its  proper  level.  There  is  only  one  living 
writer  who  can  pass  through  this  ordeal;  and  if  he  had  barely 
written  half  what  he  has  done,  his  reputation  would  have  been 
none  the  less.  His  inexhaustible  facility  makes  the  willing 
world  believe  there  is  not  much  in  it.  Still,  there  is  no  alter- 
native.  Popularity,  like  one  of  the  Danaides,  imposes  impossi- 
ble tasks  on  her  votary,— to  pour  water  into  sieves,  to  reap  the 
wind.  If  he  does  nothing,  he  is  forgotten ;  if  he  attempts  more 
than  he  can  perform,  he  gets  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  He  is 
impelled  by  circumstances  to  fresh  sacrifices  of  time,  of  labour, 
and  of  self-respect ;  parts  with  well-earned  fame  for  a  newspaper 
puflv  and  sells  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  public  wonder  why  an  author  writes  so  badly 
and  BO  much.  With  all  his  efforts,  he  builds  no  house^  leaves 
no  inheritance,  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  and,  though  con- 
demned to  daily  drudgery  for  a  precarious  subsistence,  is  ex- 
Ected  to  produce  none  but  works  of  first-rate  genius.  No ; 
iming  unconsecrated,  unincorporated,  unendowed,  is  no  match 
for  the  importunate  demands  and  thoughtless  ingratitude  of  the 
reading  public. 

■  *  O,  let  not  Tirtne  seek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  I 
To  have  done,  is  to  bang, 
Qnite  ont  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  raonnmental  mockery ; — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bora  gandes, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 
And  giye  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted.' 

If  we  wished  to  please  Mr  Godwin,  we  should  say  that  his 
last  work  was  his  best ;  but  we  cannot  do  this  in  justice  to  him 
or  to  ourselves.  Its  greatest  fault  is,  that  (as  Mr  Bayes  would 
have  declared)  there  is  nothing  <  to  elevate  and  surprise'  in  it. 
There  is  a  story,  to  be  sure,  but  you  know  it  all  beforehand, 
just  as  well  as  after  having  read  the  book.  It  is  like  those  long 
straight  roads  that  travellers  complain  of  on  the  Continent,  where 
you  see  from  one  end  of  your  day's  journey  to  the  other,  and 
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oarrv  the  same  prospect  with  you,  like  a  map  in  your  hand,  the 
whole  way.  Mr  Grodwin  has  laid  no  ambuscade  for  the  unwary 
reader — ^no  picturesque  group  greets  the  eye  as  you  pass  on — no 
sudden  turn  at  an  angle  places  you  on  the  giddy  verge  of  a  pre- 
cipice. Nevertheless,  our  author's  courage  never  flags.  Mr  God- 
win is  an  eminent  rhetorician ;  and  he  shows  it  in  this,  that  he 
expatiates,  discusses,  amplifies,  with  equal  fervour,  and  .unaba- 
ted  ingenuity,  on  the  merest  accidents  of  the  way-side,  or  com- 
mon-places of  human  life.  .  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  youth  of 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  is  introduced  upon  the  carpet,  the 
author  sets  himself  to  show,  with  a  laudable  candour  and  com- 
municativeness, what  the  peculiar  features  of  that  period  of  life 
are,  and  ^  takes  an  inventory*  of  all  the  particulars, — such  as 
sparkling  eyes,  roses  in  the  cheeks,  a  smooth  forehead,  flaxen 
locks,  elasticity  of  limb,  lively  animal  spirits,  and  all  the  flush 
of  hope, — ^as  if  he  were  describing  a  novelty,  or  some  terra  incogs 
niiOf  to  the  reader.  In  like  manner,  when  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty is  confined  in  a  dungeon  as  belonging  to  a  gaug  of  banditti, 
and  going  to  be  hanged,  great  pains  are  taken  through  three  or 
four  pages  to  convince  us,  that  at  that  period  of  life  this  is  no 
very  agreeable  prospect;  that  the  feelings  of  youth  are  more 
acute  and  sanguine  than  those  of  age ;  that,  therefore,  we  are  to 
take  a  due  and  proportionate  interest  in  the  tender  years  and 
blighted  hopes  of  the  younger  Cloudesley ;  and  that  if  any  means 
could  he  found  to  rescue  him  from  his  present  perilous  situation, 
it  would  be  a  great  relief,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  humane 
and  compassionate  persons.  Every  man's  strength  is  his  weak- 
ness, and  turns  in  some  way  or  other  against  himself.  Mr  Gk>d- 
win  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  trust  to  his  own  powers,  and 
to  draw  upon  his  own  resources,  that  he  comes  at  length  to  ima- 
gine that  he  can  build  a  palace  of  words  upon  nothing.  When 
he  lavished  the  colours  of  style,  and  the  exuberant  strength  of 
his  fancy,  on  descriptions  like  those  of  the  character  of  Abrga- 
ret,  the  wife  of  St  Leon,  or  of  his  musings  in  the  dungeon  of 
Bethlem  Gabor,  or  of  bis  enthusiasm  on  discovering  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  and  being  restored  to  youth  and  the  plenitude  of 
joy  by  drinking  the  Elixir  Fite;— or  when  he  recounts  the  long 
and  lasting  despair  which  succeeded  that  utter  separation  from 
bis  kind,  and  that  deep  solitude  which  followed  him  into  crowds 
and  cities, — deeper  and  more  appalling  than  the  dungeon  of  Beth- 
lem Gabor,— we  were  never  weary  of  being  borne  along  by  the 
golden  tide  of  eloquence,  supplied  from  the  true  sources  of  pas- 
sion  and  feeling.  JSut  when  he  bestows  the  same  elaboration  of 
phrases,  and  artificial  arrangement  of  sentences,  to  set  off  the 
most  trite  and  obvious  truisms,  we  confess  it  has  to  us  a  striking 
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effect  of  tbe  bathos.  Lest,  however,  we  should  be  thought  to 
have  overcharged  or  given  a  false  turn  to  this  description,  we 
will  enable  our  readers  to  iudge  for  themselves,  by  giving  the 
passage  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  as  a  specimen  of  this 
overstrained  and  supererogatory  style. 

— <  The  condition  in  which  he  was  now  placed  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
memoraUe  effect  on  the  mind  of  Julian.  Shut  up  in  a  solitary  dungeon, 
without  exercise  or  amusement,  he  had  nothing  upon  which  to  occupy  his 
ihonghts  but  the  image  of  his  own  situation.  He  had  hitherto  lived,  par- 
UculaHy  during  the  last  twelve  months,  in  a  dream.  He  grieved  most 
bitterly,  most  persistingly,  for  the  death  of  Cloudesley  (the  elder).  He 
had  been  instigated  by  his  grief  to  seek  the  society  of  the  companions  he 
had  left  in  the  Apennines.  He  did  not  desire  any  new  connexions  ;  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  encounter  of  new  faces. 

*  All  this  was  well.  But  the  case  was  different,  when  he  understood 
from  the  language  and  manner  of  those  who  had  him  in  custody,  the  only 
persons  he  saw,  that  he  would  probably  barely  be  taken  out  of  prison  to 
be  led  to  the  scaffold.  This  was  a  kind  of  shock,  greatly  calculated  to 
awaken  a  man  out  of  a  dream.  Julian  was  young,  and  had  seen  little  of 
the  diversified  scenes  of  human  life.  Existence  is  a  thing  that  is  regarded 
in  a  very  different  light  by  the  young  and  the  old.  The  springs  of  human 
nature  are  of  a  limited  sort,  and  lie  in  a  narrow  compass ;  and  when  we 
grow  old,  our  desires  are  dectining,  our  faculties  have  lost  their  sharpness, 
and  we  are  reasonably  contented  '*  to  close  our  eyes  and  shut  out  day* 
lighu'*  But  to  the  young  it  is  a  very  different  thing,  particularly  perhaps 
at  twenty  years  of  age.  We  are  just  come  into  the  possession  of  all  our 
faculties,  and  begin  fully  to  be  aware  of  our  own  independence.  Every 
tiling  is  new  to  us ;  and  the  larger  half  at  least  of  what  is  new,  is  also 
agreeable.  Pleasure  spreads  before  us  all  its  allurements;  knowledge 
unrolls  its  ample  page.  We  have  every  thing  to  learn,  and  every  thing  to 
enjoy.  Ambition  proffers  its  variegated  visions  ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  on 
which  side  to  fix  our  choice.  It  is  easy  to  dally  with  death.  The  young 
man  is  like  the  coquette  of  the  other  sex  :  She  has  little  objection  to  tri- 
fling with  a  displeasing  and  superannuated  lover,  so  long  as  she  is  satis- 
fied she  is  not  within  his  clutches. 

*  But  all  these  considerations  sink  into  nothing  when  contrasted  with 
the  horrible  death  that  was  prepared  for  him.  Julian  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger  to  adversity  and  pain.  The  path  of  his  juvenile  years  had  been 
smoothed  to  him  by  tbe  exemplary  cares  of  Cloudesley  and  Eudocia.  To 
h's  own  apprehension  he  was  the  favourite  of  fortune.  All  that  he  had 
read  of  tragic  and  disastrous  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  seemed  like  a 
drama,  prepared  to  make  him  wise  by  the  sorrows  of  others,  without 
costing  him  a  particle  of  the  bitter  price  of  experience.  All  that  he  had 
encountered  of  displeasing  was  when  he  was  the  inmate  of  Borromeo ; 
and  this,  though  felt  by  him  as  intolerable,  he  was  aware  had  been  plan- 
ned in  a  spirit  of  kindness.  How  terrible,  therefore,  was  the  reverse  that 
had  now  fallen  upon  him  !  That  he,  who  had  never  contemplated  the 
slightest  mischief  to  a  human  creature^  whose  life  had  been  all  kindness^ 
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«md  beneficence^  and  good-bmnmiry  should  sttddenlr  be  treated  as  tbe 
-rllesi  of  criminals,  shiit  up  ia  a  dungeon,  and  deatfaiea  to  the  acaflbld,  traa 
m  bought  that  OTertwned  i^  his  prarions  eonceptMms  of  h«nao  society 
and  life.  It  filled  bim  with  wildness  and  horror ;  it  drove  him  to  frnuij. 
From  time  to  time  be  was  ready  to  burst  into  paroxysm,  and  dash  oat  bU 
desperate  brains  against  tbe  bars  of  bis  prison.  To  exchange  the  most 
beautiful  scene  that  Paradise  erer  exhibited,  for  utter  desolation  and  tre- 
mendous harricane,  that  shonld  tear  up  rocks  from  then*  foundations,  and 
orerwbelm  the  produce  of  the  earth  with  rushing  and  uncontrollable  waves, 
would  feebly  express  tbe  revolution  that  took  place  in  his  mind.  He  re- 
pented that  he  had  ever  again  sought  the  society  of  these  alluring  bat 
pernicious  friends.'— -Vol.  III.  p.  288. 

Was  BO  much  circumlocution  necessary  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
disagreeable  thing  to  be  shut  up  in  a  prison,  and  led  out  to  the 
gallows  ?  This  is  the  style  of  the  oraioTf  where  the  whole  ob- 
ject is  to  turn  a  plain  moral  adage  in  as  many  different  ways  as 
possible,  and  not  that  of  the  romance-writer,  who  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  too  many  rare  and  surprising  adventures  <m  his  hands, 
to  stoop  to  this  trifling,  snail-paced  method.  According  to  the 
foregoing  studied  description,  it  should  seem,  that  for  a  man  to 
feel  shocked  at  being  immured  in  a  gaol,  or  broke  on  the  wheel, 
is  '  a  pass  of  wit.'  When  the  author  has  conjured  up  all  the  ag- 
gravations of  the  particular  case,  and  compared  it  to  the  nicest 
shade  of  diflFerence  with  his  former  or  his  future  possible  history, 
he  then  feels  satisfied  that  his  hero  would  like  it  little  betttt- 
than  he  does,  and  inflicts  a  tardy  horror  and  repentance  on  him. 
With  submission,  this  may  be  the  scholastic  or  rational  process 
for  exciting  pity  and  terror;  nature  takes  a  shorts  cut^  and 
jumps  at  a  conclusion  without  all  this  formality  and  cool  calcu- 
lation of  grains  and  scruples  in  the  scale  of  misfortune* 

We  have  a  graver  charge  vet  to  bring  against  Mr  Godwin  on 
the  score  of  style,  than  that  it  leads  him  into  useless  amplifica- 
tion :  from  his  desire  to  load  and  give  effect  to  his  descriptions, 
he  runs  different  characters  and  feelings  into  one  another.  By 
not  stopping  short  of  excess  and  hyperbole,  he  loses  the  line  of 
distinction,  and  *  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature.'  All  his  cha- 
racters are  patterns  of  vice  or  virtue.  They  are  carried  to  ex- 
tremes,— they  are  abstractions  of  woe,  miracles  of  wit  and  gaiety, 
•—gifted  with  every  grrace  and  accomplishment  that  can  be  enu- 
merated in  the  same  page ;  and  they  are  not  only  prodigies  in 
themselves,  but  destined  to  immortal  renown,  though  we  have 
never  heard  of  their  names  before.  This  is  not  like  a  veteran 
in  the  art,  but  like  the  raptures  of  some  boarding-school  girl  in 
love  with  every  new  face  or  dress  she  sees.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  most  extraordinary  genius, — the  improvisatori  Bcr- 
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nardino  Perfetti,  or  his  nephew,  Franoeeco^  or  yoang  Jnlian.  Mr 
Grodwin  still  sees  with  <  eyes  of  youth.'     Irene  is  a  Greek,  the 
model  of  beauty  and  of  conjugal  faith.    Eudocia,  her  maid,  who 
marries  the  elder  Cloudesley,  is  a  Greek  too,  and  nearly  as  hand- 
aome  and  as  exemplary  in  her  conduct  Again,  on  the  same  prin- 
4;iple,  the  account  of  Irene's  devotion  to  her  father  and  her  hus- 
band, is  by  no  means  clearly  discriminated.    The  spiritual  feeling 
18  exaggerated  till  it  is  confounded  with  the  passionate ;  and  the 
passionate  is  spiritualized  in  the  same  incontinence  of  tropes  and 
figures,  till  it  loses  its  distinctive  character.     Each  sentiment, 
by  being  over-done,  is  neutralized  into  a  sort  of  platonics.    It  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  the  novel  of  Cloudesley  has  no  hero,  no 
principal  figure.     The  attention  is  divided,  and  wavers  between 
Af  endows,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  reader's  sympathy  through 
the  first  half  volume,  and  whose  affairs  and  love  adventures  at 
St  Petersburg  are  huddled  up  in  haste,  and  broke  off  in  the 
middle ;  Lord  Danvers,  who  is  the  guilty  sufferer ;  Cloudesley, 
his  sullen,  dilatory  Mentor;  and  Julian,   (the  supposed  off- 
spring of  Cloudesley,  but  real  son  of  Lord  Alton,  and  nephew 
of  Lord  Danvers,)  who  turns  out  the  fortunate  youth  of  the 
piece.     The  story  is  awkwardly  told.    Meadows  begins  it  with 
an  account  of  himself,  and  a  topographical  description  of  the 
Russian  empire,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject ;  and 
nearly  through  the  remainder  of  the  work,  listens  to  a  speech 
of  Lord  Danvers,  recounting  his  own  history  and  that  of  Ju- 
lian,  which  lasts  for  six  hundred  pages  without  interruption 
or  stop.    It  is  the  longest  parenthesis  in  a  narrative  that  ever 
was  Imown.    Meadows  then  emerges  firom  his  incognito  once 
more,  as  if  he  had  been  hid  behind  a  curtain,  and  gives  the 
coup-de-^grtMce  to  Us  own  auto-biography,  and  the  lingering  suf- 
ferings of  his  patron.     The  plot  is  borrowed  from  a  real  event 
that  took  plac^  concerning  a  disputed  succession  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  which  gave  birth  not  long  after  to  a 
novel  with  the  title  of  Aimesley.    We  should  like  to  meet  with 
a  copy  of  this  work,  in  order  to  see  how  a  writer  of  less  ge- 
nius would  get  to  the  end  of  his  task,  and  carry  the  reader 
along  with  him  without  the  aid  of  those  subtle  researches  and 
lofty  declamations  with  which  Mr  Godwin  has  supplied  the  place 
of  facts  and  circumstances.    The  published  trial,  we  will  hazard 
a  conjecture,  has  more  ^  mark  and  likelihood'  in  it.   This  is  the 
beauty  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  he  takes  a  Impend  or  an  actual  cha- 
r  as  he  finds  it,  while  other  writers  think  they  have  not 
^ed  their  engagements  and  acquitted  themselves  with  ap- 
^U  they  have  ^obbered  over  the  plain  fiuse  of  nature  with 
varnish  of  their  own.    They  conceive  that  truth  is  a 
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plagiarism,  and  the  thing  as  it  happened  b,  forgery  and  impoBidon 
on  the  public.  They  stand  ri^ht  before  their  subject,  and  say, 
*  Nay,  bat  hear  me  first !'  We  know  no  other  merit  in  the 
Author  of  Waverley  than  that  he  is  never  this  opaque,  obtrusive 
body,  getting  in  the  way  and  eclipsing  Uie  sun  of  truth  and  na- 
ture, which  shines  with  broad  universal  light  through  his  diffe- 
rent works.  If  we  were  to  describe  the  secret  of  this  author's 
success  in  three  words,  we  should  say,  that  it  consists  in  the 
absence  of  egotism. 

Mr  Godwin,  in  his  preface,  remarks,  that  as  Caleb  Williams 
was  intended  as  a  paraphrase  of  ^^  Blue  Beard,"  the  present  work 
may  be  regarded  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  story  of  the  *'  Children  in 
the  Wood."  MuUum  abludit  imago.  He  has  at  least  contrived  to 
take  the  sting  of  simplicity  out  of  it  It  is  a  very  adult,  self- 
conscious  set  of  substitutes  he  has  given  us  for  the  two  children, 
wandering  hand  in  hand,  the  robin-redbreast,  and  their  leafy 
bed.  The  grand  eloquence,  the  epic  march  of  Cloudesley,  is 
beyond  the  ballad-style.  In  a  word,  the  fault  of  this  and  some 
other  of  the  author's  productions  is,  that  the  critical  and  didactic 
part  overlays  the  narrative  and  dramatic  part ;  as  we  see  in  some 
editions  of  the  poets,  where  there  are  two  lines  of  original  text, 
and  the  rest  of  the  page  is  heavy  with  the  lumber  and  pedantry 
of  the  commentators.  The  writer  does  not  call  characters  from 
the  dead,  or  conjure  them  from  the  regions  of  fancy,  to  paint 
their  peculiar  physiognomy,  or  tell  us  their  story,  so  much  as 
(like  the  anatomist)  to  dissect  and  demonstrate  on  the  insertion 
of  the  bones,  the  springs  of  the  muscles,  and  those  understood 

Krinciples  of  life  and  motion  which  are  common  to  the  species. 
Tow,  m  a  novel,  we  want  the  individual,  and  not  the  genus.  The 
tale  of  Cloudesley  is  a  dissertation  on  remorse.  Besides,  this 
truth  of  science  is  often  a  different  thing  from  the  truth  of  na- 
ture, which  is  modified  by  a  thousand  accidents,  <  subject  to  all 
'  the  skyey  influences;' — not  a  mechanical  principle,  brooding 
over  and  working  every  thing  out  of  itself.  Nothing,  therefore, 
gives  so  little  appearance  of  a  resemblance  to  reality  as  this  ab- 
stract identity  and  violent  condnuity  of  purpose.  Not  to  say  that 
this  cutting  up  and  probing  of  the  internal  feelings  and  motives, 
without  a  reference  to  external  objects,  tends,  like  the  operations 
of  the  anatomist,  to  give  a  morbid  and  unwholesome  taint  to  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

Mr  Grodwin's  mind  is,  we  conceive,  essentially  active,  and 
therefore  may  naturally  be  expected  to  wear  itself  out  sooner 
than  those  that  are  passive  to  external  impressions,  and  receive 
continual  new  accessions  te  their  stock  of  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ment :— 
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— *  A  fiery  bouI  that  working  <mi  ita  way, 
Fretted  the  pig^y  body  to  decty^ 
And  o'er-infonn*d  its  tenement  of  clay.' 

That  acme  of  this  author's  latter  worka  are  (in  oar  judgment) 
comparaUvely  feebloi  is,  therefore)  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us, 
and  still  less  is  it  matter  of  reproach  or  triumph.  We  look  upon 
it  as  a  consequence  incident  to  that  constitution  of  mind  and 
operation  of  the  faculties.  To  quarrel  with  the  author  on  this 
account,  is  to  reject  all  that  class  of  excellence  of  which  he  is 
the  representative,  and  perhaps  stands  at  the  head.  A  writer 
who  gives  us  himself^,  cannot  do  this  twenty  times  followiog. 
He  gives  us  the  best  and  most  prominent  part  of  himself  first ; 
and  afterwards  <  but  the  lees  and  dregs  remain.'  If  a  writer 
takes  patterns  Knii  fac-simUes  of  external  objects,  he  may  give 
as  twenty  different  works,  each  better  than  the  other,  though 
this  is  not  likely  to  happen.  Such  a  one  makes  use  of  the  uni- 
verse  as  his  common-'place'booh  ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  the  quan- 
tity or  variety.  The  other  sort  of  genius  is  his  own  microcosm, 
deriviog  almost  all  from  within ;  and  as  this  is  different  from 
every  thing  else,  and  is  to  be  had  at  no  other  source,  so  it  soon 
d^enerates  into  a  repetition  of  itself,  and  is  confined  within  cir- 
cumscribed limits.     We  do  not  rank  ourselves  in  the  number  of 

<  those  base  plebeians,'  as  Don  Quixote  expresses  it,  <  who  cry, 

<  Ijong  lift  to  the  conqueror  P  And,  so  far,  the  author  is  better  off 
than  the  warrior,  that  *  after  a  thousand  victories  once  foiled,' 
he  does  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 

<  And  all  the  rest  forgot,  for  which  he  toil'd.* 

He  ia  not  judged  of  by  hia  last  performance,  but  his  best,-^ 
that  which  is  seen  farthest  off,  and  stands  out  with  time  and  dis- 
tance ;  and  in  this  respect,  Mr  Grodwin  may  point  to  more  than 
one  monument  of  his  powers  of  no  mean  height  and  durability. 
As  wo  do  not  look  upon  books  as  fashions,  and  thiuk  that  *  a 
*  great  man's  memory  may  last  more  than  half  a  year,'  we  still 
look  at  our  author's  talents  with  the  same  respect  as  ever — on  bis 
industry  and  perseverance  under  some  discouragements  with 
more ;  and  we  shall  try  to  explain  as  briefly  and  as  impartially 
as  we  can,  in  what  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius  consists,  and  on 
what  his  claim  to  distinction  ia  founded. 

Mr  Godwin,  wo  suspect,  regards  his  Political  Justice  as  his 
great  -work — his  passport  to  immortality ;  or  perhaps  be  balan- 
ces between  this  and  CeUeb  Williams.  Mow,  it  is  something  for  a 
man  to  have  two  works  of  so  opposite  a  kind  about  which  he  and 
bis  admirers  can  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  in  which  he  has  done  best. 
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We  never  heard  his  title  to  originality  in  either  of  these  per- 
formances called  in  question :  yet  they  are  as  distinct  as  to  style 
and  subject-matter,  as  if  two  different  persons  wrote  them.  No 
one  in  reading  the  philosophical  treatise  would  suspect  the  em- 
bryo romance :  those  who  personally  know  Mr  Godwin  would  as 
little  anticipate  either.  The  man  differs  from  the  author,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  author  in  this  case  apparently  did  from  himself. 
It  is  as  if  a  ma^cian  had  produced  some  mighty  feat  of  hie  art 
without  warning.  He  is  not  deeply  learned ;  nor  is  he  much 
beholden  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  has  no  passion  but 
a  love  of  fame ;  or  we  may  add  to  this  another,  the  love  of  truth ; 
for  he  has  never  betrayed  his  cause,  or  swerved  from  his  princi- 
ples, to  gratify  a  little  temporary  vanity.  His  senses  are  not 
acute :  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  capa- 
city, and  of  uncommon  genius.  How  is  this  seeming  contradic- 
tion to  be  reconciled  ?  Mr  Grodwin  is  by  way  of  distinction  and 
emphasis  an  author ;  he  is  so  not  only  by  habit,  but  by  nature, 
and  by  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind.  To  make  a  book  is  with  him 
the  prime  end  and  use  of  creation.  His  is  the  scholastic  charac- 
ter handed  down  in  its  integrity  to  the  present  day.  If  he  had 
cultivated  a  more  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  with  na- 
ture, or  even  with  books,  he  would  not  have  been  what  he  is — 
he  could  not  have  done  what  he  has  done.  Mr  Godwin  in  so- 
ciety is  nothing ;  but  shut  him  up  by  himself,  set  him  down  to 
write  a  book, — it  is  then  that  the  electric  spark  begins  to  unfold 
itself, — to  expand,  to  kindle,  to  illumine,  to  melt,  or  shatter  all 
in  its  way.  With  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  little 
interest  in  it  at  first,  he  turns  it  slowlv  in  his  mind, — one  sugges- 
tion gives  rise  to  another, — ^he  calls  home,  arranges,  scrutinizes 
his  thoughts ;  he  bends  his  whole  strength  to  his  task ;  he  seizes 
on  some  one  view  more  striking  than  the  rest,  he  holds  it  with  a 
convulsive  grasp, — he  will  not  let  it  go ;  and  this  is  the  clew  that 
conducts  him  triumphantly  through  the  labyrinth  of  doubt  and 
obscurity.  Some  leading  truth,  some  master-passion,  is  the  secret 
of  his  daring  and  his  success,  which  he  winds  and  turns  at  Ids 
pleasure,  like  Perseus  his  winged  steed.  An  idea  having  once 
taken  root  in  his  mind,  grows  there  like  a  germ :  <  at  first  no 

*  bigger  than  a  mustard-seed, — then  a  great  tree  overshadowing 

*  the  whole  earth.'  The  progress  of  his  reflections  resembles  the 
circles  that  spread  from  a  centre  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  the 
water.  Everything  is  enlarged,  heightened,  refined.  The  blow 
is  repeated,  and  each  impression  is  made  more  intense  than  the 
last.  Whatever  strengthens  the  favourite  conception  is  sum- 
moned to  its  aid :  whatever  weakens  or  interrupts  it  is  soom- 
foUy  discarded.    AU  is  the  ^hct,  not  of  feelings  not  of  fmneff 
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not  of  intoitioD,  bat  of  one  sole  piirtMM6y  and  of  a  d«ttnnined 
wOl  operating  on  a  clear  and  eonseentive  nndoritanding.  Hk 
CaUb  Williams  is  the  illustration  of  a  single  pasnon ;  his  Politic 
cat  Justice  is  tha  insisting  on  a  single  proposition  or  yiew  of  a 
sabjecU  In  both,  there  is  the  same  pertinacity  and  unitv  of  de- 
ngn,  the  same  agglomeration  of  objects  round  a  centre^  the  same 
aggrandisement  of  some  one  thing  at  die  expense  of  every  otheri 
the  same  sagacity  in  discorering  what  makes  for  its  purpose,  and 
bUndnesi  to  every  thing  but  that.  His  genius  is  not  dramatic ; 
btti  it  baa  something  of  an  heroic  cast  i  be  gains  new  trophies  in 
intellect,  as  the  conqueror  dverruns  new  provinoee  and  kingdoms^ 
by  patience  and  boldneesi  and  he  is  great  because  he  wills  to  be 
ao» 

We  have  said  that  Mr  Godwin  has  shown  great  versatility  of 
talent  in  bis  different  works.  The  works  themselves  have  con^ 
Btderable  monotony;  and  this  must  be  the  ease,  since  they  are 
all  bottomed  on  nearly  the  same  principle  of  an  uniform  keeping 
and  strict  totality  of  impression.  We  do  not  hold  with  the  doc- 
trines or  philosophy  of  the  Enquiry  amieming  Political  Justice  ; 
but  we  should  he  dishonest  to  deny  that  it  is  an  ingenious  and 
splendid^^and  we  may  also  add,  useful  piece  of  sophistical  decla- 
mation. If  Mr  Godwin  is  not  right,  he  has  shown  what  is  wrong 
in  the  view  of  morality  he  advocates^  by  carrying  it  to  the  utmost 
extent  with  unflinching  Spirit  and  ability. 

Mr  Godwin  was  the  first  whole-length  broaoher  of  the  doctrine 
of  UHHty,  He  took  the  whole  duty  of  man*-^-all  other  passions, 
aflRections,  rules,  weaknesses,  oaths,  gratitude,  promises,  friend- 
ship, natural  piety,  patriotism,-^infused  them  in  the  glowing 
eaiudron  of  universal  benevolence,  and  ground  them  into  pow- 
der under  the  unsparing  weight  of  the  convictions  of  the  indi- 
vidual understanding.  The  entire  and  complicated  mass  and 
t^Kture  of  human  society  and  feeling  was  to  pass  through  the 
furnace  of  this  new  philosophy,  and  to  come  out  renovated  and 
changed  without  a  trace  of  its  former  Gothic  ornaments,  fan- 
tastic disproportions,  embossing,  or  relief.  It  was  as  if  an  angel 
bad  descended  from  another  sphere  to  promulgate  a  new  code 
of  morality ;  and  who,  clad  in  a  panoply  of  light  and  truth,  un- 
conscious alike  of  the  artificial  strength  and  inherent  weakness  of 
man's  nature,— supposing  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  flesh, 
the  world,  or  the  Devil, — should  lay  down  a  set  of  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  action  for  him,  as  if  he  were  a  pure  spirit  But  such  a 
mere  abstracted  intelligence  would  not  require  any  rules  or  forms 
to  guide  his  conduct  or  prompt  his  volitions^  And  this  is  the  ef- 
fect of  Mr  Godwin's  book-*»to  abadve  a  rational  and  voluntary 
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agent  from  all  ties,  but  a  conformity  to  the  independent  dictateR 
and  strict  obligations  of  the  understanding  :— 

<  Within  his  bosom  reigns  another  lord, 
Reason^  sole  jndge  and  umpire  of  itself/ 

We  own  that  if  man  were  this  pure,  abstracted  essence,— -if  he 
had  not  senses,  passions,  prejudices, — if  custom,  will,  imagi- 
nation, example,  opinion,  were  nothing,  and  reason  were  atf  in 
aU; — ^if  the  author,  in  a  word,  could  establish  as  the  foundaUon, 
what  he  assumes  as  the  result  of  his  system,  namely,  the  omni* 
potence  of  mind  over  matter,  and  the  triumph  of  truth  over 
every  warped  and  partial  bias  of  the  heart — then  we  see  no  eb- 
jectian  to  his  scheme  taking  place,  and  no  possibility  of  any  otber 
having  ever  been  substituted  for  it.     But  this  would  imply  that 
the  mind's  eye  can  see  an  object  equally  well  whether  it  is  near 
or  a  thousand  miles  off, — that  we  can  take  an  interest  in  the  peo- 
ple in  the  moon,  or  in  ages  yet  unborn,  as  if  they  were  our  own 
ilesh  and  blood, — that  we  can  sympathize  with  a  perfect  stranger, 
as  with  our  dearest  friend,  at  a  moment's  notice, — that  habit  is 
not  an  ingredient  in  the  growth  of  affection, — that  no  check  need 
be  provided  against  the  strong  bias  of  self-love, — that  we  can 
achieve  any  art  or  accomplishment  by  a  volition,  master  all 
knowledge  with  a  thought ;  and  that  in  this  well-disciplined  in- 
tuition and  faultless  transparency  of  soul,  we  can  take  cogni- 
zance (without  presumption  and  without  mistake)  of  all  causes 
and  consequences, — establish  an  equal  and  impartial  interest  in 
the  chain  of  created  beings, — discard  all  petty  feelings  and  minor 
claims, — throw  down  the  obstructions  and  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  these  grand  cosmopolite  views  of  disinterested  phi- 
lanthropy, and  hold  the  balance  even  between  ourselves  and  the 
universe.     It  were  ^  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished ;' 
and  Mr  Godwin  is  not  to  be  taxed  with  blame  for  having  boldly 
and  ardently  aspired  to  it.    We  meet  him  on  the  ground,  not  of 
the  desirable,  but  the  practicable.     It  were  better  that  a  man 
were  an  angel  or  a  god  than  what  he  is ;  but  he  can  neither  be 
one  nor  the  other.     Enclosed  in  the  shell  of  self,  he  sees  a  little 
way  beyond  himself,  and  feels  what  concerns  others  still  more 
slowly.     To  require  him  to  attain  the  highest  point  of  perfec- 
tion, is  to  fling  him  back  to  grovel  in  the  mire  of  sensuality 
and  selfishness.     He  must  get  on  by  the  use  and  management 
of  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him,  and  not  by  striking 
more  than  one  half  of  these  with  the  dead  palsy.     To  refuse 
to  avail  ourselves  of  mixed  motives  and  imperfect  obligations, 
in  a  creature  like  man,  ytrhose  <  very  name  is  fruity,'  and  who 
is  a  componnd  of  contradictions,  is  to  lose  the  substance  in 
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eatching  at  the  shadow.  It  is  as  if.  a  mad  would  be  enabled 
to  fly  by  cattiDg  off  his  legs.  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  love 
oar  neighbour  better  than  a  stranger,  that  is,  if  habit  and  sym- 
pathy are  to  make  no  part  of  our  affections,  the  consequence 
will  be,  not  that  we  shall  love  a  stranger  more,  but  that  we 
shall  love  our  neighbour  less,  and  care  about  nobody  but  our- 
selves.  These  partial  and  personal  attachments  are  ^  the  scale 
^  by  which  wo  ascend'  to  sentiments  of  general  philanthropy. 
Are  we  to  act  upon  pure  speculation,  without  knowing  the  cir- 
enmstances  of  the  case,  or  even  the  parties  ? — ^for  it  would  come 
to  that  If  we  act  from  a  knowledge  of  these,  and  bend  all 
our  thoughts  and  efforts  to  alleviate  some  immediate  distress, 
are  we  to  take  no  more  interest  in  it  than  in  a  case  of  merely 
poesible  and  contingent  suffering?  This  is  to  put  the  known 
upon  a  level  with  the  unknown,  the  real  with  the  imaginary. 
It  is  to  say  that  habit,  sense,  sympathy,  are  non-entities.  It 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  if  man  were  such  a  being 
as  Mr  Godwin  supposes,  that  is,  a  perfect  intelligence,  there 
would  be  no  contraidiction  in  it ;  for  then  he  would  have  the 
same  knowledge  of  whatever  was  possible,  as  of  his  gross  and 
actual  experience,  and  would  feel  the  same  interest  in  it,  and 
act  with  the  same  energy  and  certainty  upon  a  sheer  hypothe- 
sis, as  now  upon  a  matter-of-fact  We  can  look  at  the  clouds, 
but  we  cannot  stand  upon  them.  Mr  Godwin  takes  one  ele- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  the  understanding^  and  makes  it  the 
whole ;  and  hence  he  falls  into  solecisms  and  extravaganciefr, 
the  more  striking  and  fatal  in  proportion  to  his  own  acuteness 
of  reasoning,  and  honesty  of  intention.  He  has,  however,  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  show  up  the  abstract,  or  JJtili" 
tarian^  system  of  morality  in  its  fullest  extent,  whatever  may 
have  been  pretended  to  the  contrary ;  and  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  question,  and  not  to  take  it  for  granted,  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  refer  to  the  frst  edition  of  the  Enquiry  concerning  Po^ 
Ktic€U  Justice  ;  for  afterwards  Mr  Godwin,  out  of  complaisance 
to  the  public,  qualified,  and  in  some  degree  neutralized,  his  own 
doctrines. 

Our  author,  not  contented  with  his  ethical  honours,  (for  no 
work  of  the  kind  could  produce  a  stronger  sensation,  or  gain 
more  converts  than  this  did  at  the  time,)  determined  to  enter 
upon  a  new  career,  and  fliog  him  into  the  arena  once  more ;  thus 
challenging  public  opinion  with  singular  magnanimity  and  confi- 
dence in  himself.  He  did  not  stand  ^  shivering  on  the  brink'  of 
his  just-acquired  reputation,  and  fear  to  tempt  the  perilous 
stream  of  popular  favour  again.  The  success  of  Caleb  Williams 
justified  the  experiment.    There  was  the  same  hardihood  and 
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gallantry  of  ameal  in  both.  In  the  former  caao»  the  author  had 
screwed  himteff  up  to  the  most  rigid  logic ;  in  the  latter,  he  gave 
unbounded  scope  to  the  suggestions  of  fancy.  It  eannot  be  de« 
nied  that  Mr  Godwin  is,  in  the  pugilistic  phrase,  an  out-^md'Outerm 
He  does  not  stop  till  he  <  reaches  the  verge  of  all  we  hate :'  is  it 
to  be  wondered  if  he  sometimes  falls  over  ?  He  certainly  £d  not 
do  this  in  Caleb  Williams  or  St  Leon.  Both  were  eminently  suo 
cessful ;  and  both,  as  we  conceive,  treated  of  subjects  congenial  to 
Mr  (Godwin's  mind.  The  one,  in  the  character  of  Falkland,  embo- 
dies that  love  of  fame  and  passionate  respect  for  intellectoal  ex-' 
cellence,  which  is  a  cherished  inmate  of  the  author's  bosom ;  (the 
desire  of  undying  renown  breathes  through  every  page  and  hne 
of  the  storv,  and  sheds  its  lurid  light  over  the  dose,  as  it  hmit 
been  said  that  the  genius  of  war  blazes  through  the  Iliad  ;)^in 
the  hero  of  the  other,  St  Leon,  Mr  Grodwin  has  depicted,  as  well 
he  might,  the  feelings  and  habits  of  a  solitary  recluse,  placed  in 
new  and  imaginary  situations :  but  from  the  philosophical  to  the 
romantic  visionary,  there  was  perhaps  but  one  step.  We  g^ve 
the  decided  preference  to  Caleb  Williams  over  St  Leon ;  but  if 
it  is  more  original  and  interesting,  the  other  is  more  imposing 
and  eloquent.  In  the  suffering  and  dying  Falkland,  we  feel  the 
heart-strings  of  our  human  being  break ;  in  the  other  work,  we 
are  transported  to  a  state  of  fabulous  existence,  but  unfolded 
witli  ample  and  gorgeous  circumstances.  The  palm-tree  waves 
over  the  untrodden  path  of  luxuriant  fiction ;  we  tread  with  tip* 
toe  elevation  and  throbbing  heart  the  high  hill- tops  of  boundless 
existence;  and  the  dawn  of  hope  and  renovated  life  makes 
straDge  music  in  our  breast,  like  the  strings  of  Memnon's  harp, 
touched  by  the  morning's  sud.  After  these  two  works,  he  fell 
off;  he  could  not  sustain  himself  at  that  height  by  the  force  of 
genius  alone,  and*  Mr  Godwin  has  unfortunately  no  resources 
but  his  genius.  He  has  no  Edie  Ochiltree  at  his  elbow.  His 
New  Man  qf  Feeling  we  forget ;  though  we  well  remember  the 
old  one  by  our  Scottish  Addison,  Mackenzie.  Mandeville,  which 
followed,  is  morbid  and  disagreeable ;  it  is  a  description  of  a  man 
and  his  Ul-humour,  carried  to  a  d^ee  of  derangement.  The 
reader  is  left  far  behind.  Mr  Godwin  has  attempted  two  plays, 
neither  of  which  has  succeeded,  nor  could  succeed.  If  a  tragedy 
consisted  of  a  series  of  soliloquies,  nobody  could  write  it  better 
than  our  author.  But  the  esMnce  of  the  drama  depends  on  the 
alternation  and  conflict  of  different  passions,  and  Mr  Godwin's 
forte  is  harping  on  the  same  string.  He  is  a  reformist,  both  as 
it  regards  the  world  and  himself.  If  he  is  told  of  a  fault,  he 
amends  it  if  he  can.  His  Life  of  Chaucer  was  objected  to  as  too 
romantic  and  dashing;  and  in  his  late  History  tf  the  Common^ 
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weaUhj  he  has  gene  into  an  excess  the  other  way«  Hki  style 
creeps,  end  hitehes  in  dates  and  anthorities.  We  moat  not  omit 
kis  Lives  (^  Edward  and  John  PkiBips,  the  nephews  of  Milton 
—an  interesting  contribution  to  literary  history ;  and  his  Ofr- 
tervations  on  Judge  Eyre^s  Charge  to  the  Jwry  in  1794, — one  of 
the  moat  acute  and  seasonable  political  pamphlets  that  ever  ap- 
peared. He  some  years  ago  wrote  an  Esaay  on  Sepukhres^  which 
ocMitained  an  idle  project  enough,  but  was  enriched  with  some 
beanti/ul  reflections  on  old  and  new  countries,  and  on  the  me- 
morials of  posthumoQS  fame.  It  is  a  singular  circamstanoe  that 
ovr  antluH-  should  maintain  for  twenty  years,  that  Mr  Malthus^s 
theory  (in  opposition  to  his  own)  was  unanswerable,  and  then 
write  an  answer  to  it,  which  did  not  much  mend  the  matter. 
It  is  worth  knowing  (in  order  to  trace  the  history  and  progress 
of  the  intellectual  character)  that  the  author  of  PoUtical  Justice 
and  Cakb  fViUiams  commenced  his  career  as  a  dissenting  clergy- 
man ;  and  the  book-stalls  sometimes  present  a  volume  of  Ser-* 
mons  by  him,  and  we  believe,  an  English  Grammar. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  Mr  Godwin  will  have  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  our  opinion  of  him;  at  least,  he  may  depend  on 
our  sincerity,  and  will  know  what  it  is* 


Art.  Vn.  The  Question  of  Registry^  or  no  Registry^  considered, 
with  reference  to  the  Interests  qf  Landowners  and  CommercicU 
Credit ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel. 
By  H.  Bellenden  Ker,  Esq.  F.R.S.    8vo.    London.   18S0. 

nriHS  uncertainty  and  the  complexity  of  the  principles  which 
^  govern  the  laws  relating  to  the  transfer  of  real  property  in 
England,  have  long  been  known  and  admitted.  Till  lately,  blow- 
ever,  none  has  ventured  to  approach  the  task  of  reform  in  this 
important  department.  Some  years  ago,  we  called  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  generally,  to  tne  subject,  and  attempted,  as  far 
as  perhaps  it  was  then  possible,  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 
glaring  evils  of  the  system.  After  this  came  Mr  Hamphrey's 
valuable  work,  which  has  also  been  noticed  in  this  Journal ;  and 
there  can  be  but  few  of  our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  resolt  of  Mr  Brougham's  motion  for  a  general  enquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  law.  Two  Commissions  were  appointed  to 
enquire,  the  one  into  the  proceedings  of  the  English  courts  of 
Common  Law,  the  other,  into  the[state  of  the  laws  relating  toReal 
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Property  in  England.  The  former  Commission  has  presented 
two  Reports,  of  great  value,  whether  we  regard  the  information 
or  the  suggestions  which  they  contain;  and  one  voluminous 
Report  has  been  presented  by  the  latter  Commission,  highly 
creditable  at  once  to  the  talents  and  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
learned  persons  employed.  Another  will  probably  be  presented 
to  Parliament  before  these  pages  see  the  light. 

In  their  First  Report,  the  Commissioners  have  taken  a  review 
of  the  general  state  of  the  law  of  real  property,  dividing  it  into 
two  heads — Enjoyment  and  Transfer.  They  conceive  that  the 
laws  which  relate  to  the  enjoyment  of  property,  require  few  es- 
sential alterations ;  but,  as  to  those  which  regulate  the  transfer 
of  it,  the  field  for  reform  appears  to  be  aniple.  We  shall  extract 
a  few  introductory  remarks  from  the  Report  on  this  head, 
which  we  think  will  fully  bear  out  all  that  has  been  said  on  this 
subject,  either  by  ourselves  or  others :-~ 

*  It  appears  to  ua  that  the  modes  by  which  estates,  and  interests  in 
real  property,  are  created,  transferred,  and  secured,  are  exceedingly  de- 
fective, and  require  many  important  alterations. 

*  This  proceeds  in  a  considerable  degree  from  rules  and  maxims  which 
once  were  suitable  and  rational,  being  maintained  when  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  modifications  of  property,  are  changed.  Statutes  have  been 
often  passed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  with  little  regard  to  the  harmony 
of  the  system  ;  and,  from  the  reign  of  your  Majesty's  illostrious  ancestor, 
King  Edward  I.,  till  the  issuing  of  this  Commission  by  your  Majesty,  there 
has  been  no  general  revision  of  the  law. 

<  A  long  succession  of  upright  and  able  judges  have  corrected  many 
abuses,  and  introduced  many  improvements ;  yet  their  decisions  have  oc- 
casionally exhibited  a  strange  vacillation  between  rigid  adherence  to  tech- 
nical forms,  and  respect  for  the  principles  of  enlightened  jurisprudence. 
They  have  found  themselves  unable  to  break  through  rules  become  purely 
arbitrary.  Thus,  though  military  tenures  have  been  long  abolished,  the 
incidents  of  military  tenure  are  still  often  referred  to  in  judicial  argument ; 
and  the  manifest  intention  of  the  parties  to  a  deed  is,  at  this  day,  liable  to 
be  defeated,  because  the  law  supposes  that  there  must  always  be  a  tenant 
seised  of  the  freehold  to  attend  the  Lord's  Court,  and  to  defend  any  real 
action  that  may  be  brought  by  an  adverse  claimant. 

*  The  cumbrous  and  circuitous  forms  of  conveyancing  now  in  use,  are 
founded  on  antiquated  doctrines.^*- 

— *  Dower  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  provision  for  widows,  but  the  legal 
right  to  it  remains  in  its  ancient  strictness.  To  evade  this,  and  to  make 
obsolete  law  bend  to  modem  usage,  there  are  introduced  into  every  con- 
veyance upon  a  purchase  of  land,  limitations  which  not  only  swell  its 
bulk,  but  sometimes  lead  to  very  inconvenient  consequences. — 

— ^  Although  what  could  in  former  times  be  only  done  mdirectly  by  way 
of  fiction,  is  now  acknowledffed  law,  the  fiction  is  still  preserved.  Thus 
a  married  woman  conveys  her^interest  by  means  of  an  imaginary  suit, 
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called  levying  a  fine,  and  an  estate  tail  is  now  barred  by  a  fictitious  re« 
compense  in  yalae,  awarded  to  tbe  issue  in  tail  tbroogh  tbe  mediom  of  a 
common  reoorery, 

'  Much  perplexity  and  confusion  have  likewise  been  occasioned  by  tlie 
entire  want  of  system  in  the  various  periods  of  limitation,  and  the  incon- 
g^ouB  variety  of  remedies  allowed  for  the  recovery  of  real  property. 

<  But  there  is  no  evil  in  thepremnt  system  rf  conveyancing  so  great  as 
the  want  of  a  substitute  for  the  notice  supposed  by  the  comfnon  law  to  he 
given  by  Ae  open  delivery  of  possession  upon  the  creation  of  an  estate  of 
freekold.  At  present^  there  is  constant  danger  from  secret  trctnrfers  and 
secr^  charges.  To  guard  against  thisy  outstanding  terms  and  otlier  legal 
estates  {that  is^  mere  fictitious  estates,  as  far  as  regards  possession,  enjoy-* 
ment,  mid  dominion^)  are  carefully  kept  alivcy  in  the  hope  that  an  older 
legal  estate  may  fortfy  the  title  of  a  purchaser  against  an  intervening 
fraud 

*  Hence  abstracts  of  title  are  loaded  with  tracing  not  only  the  trans^ 
mission  of  the  equitable,  or  beneficial  estate,  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
also  of  numerous  legal  estates,  for  a  still  longer  period ;  and  the  pur* 
chaser  either  insists  on  having  these  brought  down  and  conveyed  to  his 
own  nominee,  or,  if  he  consents  to  waive  this  on  account  of  the  great  dif« 
ficnlty  and  expense  which  may  attend  it,  he  submits,  as  his  legal  advisers 
well  know,  to  a  considerable  risk.  When  all  is  done,  there  is  no  absolute 
certainty,  on  tbe  one  hand,  that  a  court  of  law  may  not  consider  the  legal 
estate  he  relies  on,  to  have  been  determined  by  a  presumed  surrender,  or^ 
on  the  other,  that  some  older,  and  therefore  (if  subsisting)  preferable 
estate,  may  not  be  outstanding  for  the  protection  of  some  unknown  and 
still  more  vigilant,  or  more  fortunate  purchaser  or  incumbrancer. 

'  The  controlling  power  exercised  by  tbe  Court  of  Chancery,  has  cer- 
tainly done  much  in  preventmg  hardship  in  individual  cases,  from  the  inapt 
maxims  that  are  considered  as  still  binding  m  courts  of  law,  and  in  set* 
tling  conflicting  claims  according  to  the  true  principles  of  justice ;  but  this 
has  been  found  a  dilatory  and  expensive  mode  of  obtaining  relief,  and 
new  evils  have  arisen  from  the  rules  of  property  applicable  to  the  same 
subject  matter,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  two  competent  tribunals, 
in  the  same  country,  being  essentially  different.  A  formidable  inconve- 
nience has  likewise  been  produced  from  the  vast  load  of  business  thus 
brought  into  Courts  of  Equity.* — Beat  Property  Report,  p.  7. 

We  have  given  this  passage  as  the  text  upon  which  we  are 
about  to  comment.  It  contains  matter  deserving  of  the  deepest 
consideration ;  because  it  speaks  the  sense  of  the  persons  best  en« 
titled  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject, — whether  we  regard  their 
general  learning  in  the  law,  or  their  practical  experience  in  that 
branch  of  it  which  is  under  discussion. 

The  important  subject  of  a  General  Registry,  which  is  broach- 
ed in  a  prominent  part  of  the  passage  quoted,  has  excited  much 
controversy  among  the  lawyers  of  England;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  given  an  occasion  to  the  alarmists, — the  enemies  of 
all  reform,  who  perpetually  confound  change  with  destruction}— > 
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for  proponnding  their  favoarite  commonplaces,  and  aeelring  M 
rouse  the  prejudices  and  the  fears  of  particular  classes,  when  tiiejr 
despair  of  convincing  the  reason  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
discussion  has  fortunately  produced,  among  other  works  of  learn- 
ing and  ability,  in  favour  of  the  projected  improvement,  the 
very  excellent  tract  of  Mr  Bellenden  Ker,  which  now  lies  before 
US,  and  which  we  particularly  recommend,  on  account  of  the 
admirable  perspicuity  of  its  ezplanati<ms«  They  are  indeed  so 
didactic,  that  a  person  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
English  jurisprudence,  may  form  a  most  accurate  judgment  of 
the  matter  handled  in  the  argument  for  the  change,  by  being 
first  made  thoroughly  to  understand  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  and  the  mischiefs  which  arise  out  of  its  defects.  The  learn- 
ed author  is  himself  an  experienced  and  eminent  conveyancer ; 
and,  like  Mr  Humphreys,  he  seems  to  regard  himself  as  a  more 
judicious  friend  of  their  comm<m  profession,  by  pointing  out  its 
imperfections,  and  attempting  to  remove  them,  than  those  whose 
intolerant  and  indiscriminate  praises,  assuming  all  to  be  faultlcMy 
preclude  the  chance  of  a  cure. 

The  question  may  be  stated  very  shortly ;  nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposed  measure,  than 
this  simple  statement  of  the  case  at  once  presents.  Personal  and 
movable  property  passes  from  hand  to  hand  by  actual  delivery. 
According  to  the  law  of  all  countries,  the  apparent  owner  of 
chattels,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  rare  occurrence,  is  the  real 
owner  ;  and  it  is  not  the  practice  in  any  country  to  burden 
such  property,  by  constituting  rights  over  it  in  favour  of  one 
party,  while  the  possession  remains  in  another.  Therefore,  in 
almost  every  instance,  you  are  quite  safe  in  dealing  with  him 
who  has  the  chattel  in  his  actual  custody,  as  if  he  had  the  en^ 
tire  dominion  over  it,  unfettered  by  any  other  person's  rights. 
But  the  case  is  widely  different  with  respect  to  real  or  landed 
property ;  which,  from  its  nature,  is  incapable  of  being  deliver- 
ed from  one  to  another,  or  kept  in  exclusive  corporal  posses- 
sion; and  which,  partly  from  its  great  importance,  partly  from 
its  immovable  nature,  partly  from  the  feudal  scheme  of  po- 
lity, has  become  the  subject  of  a  kind  of  dealing  hardly  ever 
applied  to  chattels,  whereby  different  persons  may  have  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  interest  in  the  same  property.  It  may  belong 
to  two  or  more  jointly ;  it  may  be  one  person's  as  long  as  he 
lives,  and  no  longer;  another's  immediately  on  his  decease: 
it  may  belong  to  a  person  under  certain  conditions,  the  breach 
of  which  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  all  right  to  it ;  it  may  be  in 
one  man's  occupation  for  another's  sole  benefit;  it  may  be 
pledged  by  the  owner  for  his  debt,  and  yet  remain  in  his  pos- 
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iMiinn ;  or  it  may  be  in  the  posteeaioii  of  ihe  creditor,  who  yet 
lam  no  right  to  retain  it  after  the  debt  is  repaid ; — ^nay,  it  may  be 
pledged  to  different  creditora  aaoceaaivelyi  each  having  his  ao* 
coriiy  only  over  what  remains  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  those 
who  precede  him,  while  none  of  them  appears  to  the  world  as 
ooanoeied  with  it  at  alK  Hence  the  ontward  and  visible  sign 
of  posossrion,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  chattel,  is  every  thing,  and 
esMUes  all  mankind  to  deal  with  the  possessor  safely  as  tlM  tme 
owner,  in  the  case  of  land  is  little  of  nothing  ;  and  affords  no 
seeority  either  to  a  purchaser  that  he  is  paying  for,  or  to  a  lender 
that  he  is  advancing  upon  property,  which  the  apparent  owner 
baa  a  right  to  dispose^  of,  or  to  pledge.  Concealed  titles  may  exist, 
■ot withstanding  the  indication  afforded  by  enjoyment;  and  those 
titles  may,  on  the  morrow  of  the  purchase  or  the  loan,  deprive 
him  who  has  paid  his  money  of  all  remedy  for  the  vnrong  he 
has  sustained,  beyond  the  chance  of  recovering  it  from  the  per* 
son  who  has  deceived  him.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  wilful 
deeepdon  has  been  practised ;  the  niceties  of  the  law  are  such, 
that  the  person  receiving  the  money  may  have  taken  it  in  the 
belisf  that  he  had  a  good  title,  and  may  have  spent  it,  or  paid 
his  just  debts  with  it,  before  he  has  discovered  his  mistake. 

Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  a  very  great  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  risk  to  which  parties  are  thus  exposed  in  dealing  with 
respect  to  land,  may  be  prevented,  by  taking  such  precautions 
as  shall  insure  the  publicity  of  all  rights  affecting  it  If  no  va- 
lid sale  of  an  estate  could  be  made,  without  doing  something  to 
let  all  mankind  know  that  it  was  sold,  the  owner  never  could 
sell  it  twice  over ;  and  if  he  could  not  pledge  it  for  money  ad- 
vanced, without  letting  every  body  know  what  he  had  done, 
no  one  would  lend  him  more  upon  it,  without  being  very  sure 
that  there  was  value  enough  to  cover  both  debts.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  early  times,  this  publicity  was  sought  for  by  a  symbol- 
ical delivery  in  presence  of  the  neighbourhood,  called  in,  as  it 
were,  to  attest  the  act  by  which  the  owner  parted  with  his  pos- 
session. But  it  is  needless  to  observe,  how  inadequate  this  me- 
thod of  publication  was,  even  in  the  simpler  case  of  a  mere  sale ; 
and  how  ntteriy  inapplicable  to  any  of  the  other  rights,  which| 
by  the  course  of  dealing  in  modern  times,  are  constituted  upon 
real  property.  The  obrious  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  one 
which  is  alone  calculated  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  every 
ease,  is  a  publication  of  all  the  rights  affecting  the  property,  by 
recording  these  in  some  convenient  place,  open  to  the  inspection 
of  every  person  about  to  deal  respecting  it,  with  any  one  pretend- 
ing to  have  the  power  over  it. 
'  Althoiigbi  fSsr  the  reasons  already  adverted  to,  it  is  certain 
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that  the  evils  complained  of  as  to  real,  seldom  are  felt  in  trans*- 
actions  respecting  personal  property,  it  is  yet  to  be  remarked, 
that  where  chattels  happen  to  come  into  the  predicament,  in 
which  land  so  frequently  is,  of  the  property  being  severed  from 
the  possession,  or  a  qualified  property  created  in  the  actual  pos- 
sessor, the  same  inconveniences  are  felt,  and  the  same  risks  ia- 
curred.  Thus,  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  the  property  in  goods 
cannot  be  changed  by  a  criminal  taking  of  them.  A  thief  may- 
sell  the  watch  he  has  stolen ;  and  the  purchaser  may  sell  it  again « 
Here  the  last  purchaser  has  pud  his  money,  innocent  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  chargeable  with  no  want  of  caution  in  bu}ring  it,  yet 
he  must  restore  it  to  the  right  owner,  should  he  appear ;  he  has 
bought  a  watch  with  a  bad  title :  and  in  such  cases,  it  is  to  bo 
observed,  the  law  has,  as  far  as  possible,  introduced  the  princi- 
ple of  publicity ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  purchaser  from 
being  imposed  upon,  and  the  real  owner  deprived ;  on  the  other, 
to  protect  the  necessary  commerce  in  goods.  For,  if  the  sale 
takes  place  in  open  market,  it  is  valid,  notwithstanding  the  ori- 
ginal defect  in  the  title,  unless  in  the  case  of  horses,  property  in 
which  can  only  be  transferred  secure  from  all  claims,  by  obser^ 
ving  certain  formalities. 

It  may  possibly  be  said,  that  we  have  here  taken  a  very  sim- 
ple and  superficial  view  of  this  question,  and  that  the  learning 
of  it  lies  much  deeper.  But  the  truth  is,  that  although  barely 
stating  the  question  is  sufficient  for  its  solution,  the  reasona 
presented  by  a  stricter  view  of  its  merits,  are  infinitely  stronger 
than  those  which  at  first  sight  present  themselves.  That  many 
evils  must  needs  arise  from  the  most  important  part  of  the  pro- 

Serty  of  a  country  being,  as  it  were,  dealt  with  in  the  dark,~« 
ally  exposed  to  sale  without  the  possibility  of  the  bidder 
knowing  to  whom  it  really  belongs,  or  offered  as  security  to  lend- 
ers who  cannot  by  any  care  discover  how  far  it  is  already  en- 
cumbered,— is  a  proposition  which  requires  no  proof,  and  which 
of  itself  affords  reason  enough  for  n  Registry ;  but  it  presents  a 
very  inadequate  description  of  the  mischief;  because,  no  man 
could,  a  priori^  discover  the  multitude  of  subtleties,  and  far- 
fetched arbitrary  doctrines,  which  lawyers  have  devised,  and 
which  have  incalculably  increased  the  risks  of  deception  and 
loss.  A  deeper  view  of  the  subject,  therefore, — a  cursory  survey 
of  some  of  its  more  hidden  recesses, — may  serve  to  carry  convic- 
tion further  to  the  reader;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose,  rather 
than  to  escape  the  imputation  of  not  treating  it  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  recondite,  that  we  pursue  the  discussion. 

An  estate  is  settled  at  the  marriage  of  the  settler's  son ;  the 
4eeds  are  suffered  by  the  trustees  to  remain  in  the  ownejr's 
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kandsy  wlio  dies;  and  the  son,  who  is  tenant  for  life,  concealing' 
Uie  aettlemeBt,  sells  or  mortgages  the  property  as  if  he  had  the 
fee  simple.  As  soon  as  he  dies,  the  next  taker  under  the  settle- 
ment turns  out  the  purchaser,  or  holds  the  property  discharged 
of  all  claims  by  the  mortgagee.  If,  argues  Mr  Bellenden  Ker, 
thwre  had  been  a  place  where,  by  simple  enquiry,  a  person  could 
bave  been  certain  of  finding  every  thing  recorded  that  was  adverse 
to  his  title,  no  such  fraud  could  have  been  practised.*  But  he 
carries  his  argument  somewhat  too  far  in  this  case ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  same  negligent  trustees  and  careless  settlers,  whom  we 
have  supposed  to  leave  the  deeds  in  the  hands  of  the  first  tenant 
for  life,  might  have  omitted  to  record  them,  and  then  the  same 
deception  might  have  been  effected.  So,  in  the  case  of  an  entail 
created  by  devise,  the  will  is  very  likely  to  be  accessible  to  the 
b^-at-law,  who  may  conceal  it  until  he  has  sold  or  mortgaged 
the  estate,  and  may  die,  leaving  his  first  and  other  sons  to  come 
in  upon  the  purchaser  or  encumbrancer,  under  their  grandfather's 
will.  It  is  clear  that  in  all  cases  of  this  sort  a  Register  affords 
no  perfect  remedy ;  it  only  enables  persons  to  deposit  in  a  safe 
place  the  evidence  of  what  has  been  done  to  restrict  or  encumber 
the  heir's  rights  ;  and  it  so  far  gives  a  better  chance  of  the  means 
of  deception  not  being  permitted  to  exist.  But,  as  the  law  now  is, 
those  means  exist,  how  carefully  soever  the  settler  and  the  trus- 
lees  may  have  acted ;  the  deeds  may  have  been  placed  beyond 
the  power  of  the  heir,  but  in  the  hands  of  trustees  unknown  to 
1the  lender  or  buyer ;  nay,  they  and  the  settlement  which  they 
contain  may  have  been  unknown  to  the  heir  himself;  or  the  will 
may  have  been  proved  by  the  executor  in  some  one  of  the  hun- 
dred places  of  Probate,  where  five  pounds  worth  of  personal  pro- 
perty was  lurking  in  some  specialty,  and  not  where  a  single  acre 
of  the  land  lay ;  and  the  money  may  thus  have  been  lent  or  paid 
by  the  one  party,  and  spent  by  the  other,  without  the  former 
being  guilty  of  any  negligence,  or  the  latter  of  any  fraud, — the 
defective  provisions  of  the  law  rendering  it  impossible  for  any 
watchfulness  to  prevent  such  a  mischance. 

Again — The  Law  of  England  had  most  wisely  provided  that 
all  contracts  relating  to  land  should  be  in  writing ;  that  no  sale, 
nor  exchange,  nor  mortgage,  nor  lease,  for  more  than  three  years, 
should  be  valid,  unless  made  by  a  written  instrument.  Such 
was  the  plain  meaning  of  a  statute  made,  to  be  lavishly  praised, 
as  it  well  deserved,  and  as  freely  broken  down  and  frittered  away 


'  *  Oar  aathor  rather  applies  this  argament  to  the  case  of  mistake  or 
ignorance,  than  design ;  bnt  he  states  the  mtscbief  in  both  ways. 
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by  the  very  persons  wbo  lauded  it ; — giTing  it  abandanee  of  good 
words  in  their  set  phrases,  and  no  effect  in  their  decisions. 
Among  multitudes  of  other  exceptions  by  which  those  judicial 
legislators  have  wellnigh  substituted  a  new  act  for  the  old» 
which  they  professed  only  to  expound,  while  they  were  repealing 
it,  was  one  that  enabled  a  landowner  to  mortgage  his  estate, 
without  putting  pen  to  paper,  by  depositing  the  title-deeds  with 
the  lender :  about  a  hundred  years  i^ter  the  act  passed,  this  was 
held,  in  other  words  discovered,  to  be  an  equitable  mortgage, 
and  to  give  the  depositary  a  right  to  a  legal  mortgage  whenso- 
ever he  thought  fit  to  apply  for  it.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  the 
judges  who  succeeded  those  repealers  of  the  statute  all  expressed 
their  regret,  and  declared  they  never  should  have  done  so  them- 
selves ?  They  felt  bound  by  the  decisions ;  and  preferred  to  abide 
by  the  erroneous  construction  rather  than  amend  it  by  the  record 
of  the  law  itself.  It  thus  happens,  that  if  an  estate  is  mortga- 
ged, and  the  title-deeds  left  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  he  may 
give  another  effectual  mortgage  to  another  person,  who  advan- 
ces his  money  upon  what,  to  all  appearance,  is  a  sufficient  title. 
Nay,  the  owner  may  do  so  innocently ;  for  his  predecessor  may 
have  granted  the  first  conveyance,  and  the  deposit  maybe  made 
before  any  interest  was  demanded  by  the  first  mortgagee,  or  other 
notice  given  of  the  existence  of  the  prior  encumbrance.  It  is  true, 
that  such  frauds  or  such  mistakes  would  not  be  prevented  by  re- 
curring to  the  true  construction  of  the  statute ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  a  Register  would  render  them  absolutely  impossible ; 
because  the  first  encumbrancer  would  of  course  take  care  to  re- 
cord his  security,  when  the  omission  must  expose  him  to  have  it 
cut  off  by  a  succeeding  lender ;  and  the  second  would  not  advance 
his  money  without  searching  where  evidence  of  the  first  was  sure 
to  be  found.  Such  have  been  the  effects  of  registration  in  Scot- 
land for  two  centuries. 

In  what  we  have  hitherto  stated,  we  have  only  got  to  the  evils 
inseparable  from  a  want  of  registration,  and  not  touched  those 
which  are  superadded  by  the  elaborate  errors, — ^the  prava  dili-- 
gentia  of  lawyers,  whose  learned  folly  has  encumbered  their 
science  with  defects  not  necessary  to  it,  and  strengthening  a 
thousandfold  the  call  for  a  Registry. 

The  law  of  England  acknowledges  two  distinct  kinds  of  right, 
and  has  appointed  two  separate,  and,  generally  speaking,  inde- 
pendent judicatories  for  their  enforcement  respectively.  It  is 
foreign  to  our  purpose  to  show  how  this  division  originated,  and 
in  what  manner  it  has  been  pursued,  so  as  to  have  produced  two 
'Systems  of  jurisprudence,  almost  equally  technical  and  artificial, 
in  the  same  country^  and  dealing  with  the  same  rights  in  a  per- 
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£wtly  diffBM&t  wajTi  and  aecording  to  principles  wholly  direne* 
We  are  now  looking  only  to  the  practical  eflfect  of  the  double* 
dealing,  and  the  wide  door  which  it  opens  to  error  and  fraadf 
and  their  attendant  expense*  vexation,  and  rain. 

If  a  man  agrees  to  sell,  and  another  to  buy,  but  no  conveyance 
is  actually  executed,  the  agreement  transfers  the  property  in 
equity,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  equitable  estate,  to  the  latter ;  while 
the  property  at  law,  or  legal  estate,  continues  in  the  former ;  and 
the  courts  of  law  will  take  no  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  one 
as  r^iards  this  property,  nor  the  courts  of  equity  of  the  existence 
of  the  other;  but  the  law  courts  will  continue  to  treat  the  seller 
as  the  owner  after  he  has  signed  the  agreement  and  received  the 
price,  while  the  courts  of  equity  will  regard  him  only  as  a  trus« 
lee  for  the  buyer,  whom  they  consider  as  the  owner. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  mortgage  has  been  created  upon  the 
estate,  but  paid  off,  and  yet  no  re-conveyance  made  to  the  bor* 
rower,  the  legal  estate  continues  in  the  lender,  just  as  before 
he  was  repaid ;  only  he  is  regarded  in  equity  as  a  mere  trustee 
for  the  borrower,  or  mortgager,  who  has  the  equitable  estate. 
Now,  he  may  borrow  again  of  another  person,  to  whom  he  can 
enly  give  the  equitable  estate  which  he  himself  has  ;  and  if  he 
either  omits  or  suppresses  all  mention  of  the  legal  estate  out- 
standing in  the  first  lender,  the  second  must  remain  with  only 
an  equitable,  when  he  supposes  he  has  got  the  legal,  estate.  In 
tilts  posture  of  things,  the  owner  may  then  borrow  more  money 
of  a  third  person,  who,  finding  there  is  an  outstanding  legal 
estate  in  the  first  mortgagee,  requires  that  to  be  conveyed  to  hiip 
in  order  to  perfect  his  security.  This  is  done^-and  it  does  perfect 
it  with  a  vengeance ;  which  vengeance  falls  upon  the  hapless  se- 
•end  party ;  for  he  having  only  an  equitable  right,  and  the  third 
party  having  both  an  equitable  and  a  legal  right,  the  latter  must 
prevail.  So  the  first  and  last  encumbrancer  may  be  one  and  the 
same  person.  A  has  a  first  mortgage,  B  a  second,  and  C  takes 
a  third,  believing  it  to  be  the  second ;  B's  not  being  disclosed  to 
him.  He  discovers  it,  however;  and  immediately  pays  off  A's, 
whereby  he  obtains  the  legal  estate,  and  wholly  defeats  B,  who, 
never  dreaming  of  C,  had  taken  no  such  precaution,  but  rested 
satisfied  with  the  property  being  sufficient  to  secure  both  A  and 
himself.  The  expressive  phrase  for  this  notable  operatbn  among 
the  jurisconsults  of  our  Southern  neighbours,  is  squeezing  out; 
and  it  is  sometimes  called  shoving  out :  the  ill-fated  B  is  said  to 
be  squeezed  or  shoved  out  by  the  more  fortunate  C,  who  is  also 
said  to  tack,  that  is,  join  two  loans  together. 

The  general  rule  of  equity,  no  doubt,  is  the  plain  rule  of  na- 
taral  jostiee  and  honesty,— that  all  rights  should  have  precedence 
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According  to  their  date ;  or,  in  the  langaage  of  the  civil  lair, 
<  qui  prior  tempore^  potior  jure.*  In  following  out  this  principle, 
there  conld  have  been  no  difficulty ;  bat  it  v^as  far  too  ordinary 
and  easy  to  satisfy  the  ingenuity  of  the  profession,  and  therefore 
another  was  let  in  to  minify  it,  and  to  pervert,  under  pretence 
of  directing,  its  application.  It  was  said  that  the  priority  of  date 
should  prevail  indeed  among  equities ;  but  that  where  equities 
were  equal,  the  legal  estate  should  prevail  over  them  all ;  and 
that,  without  regard  to  priority  in  point  of  time,  and  equally 
without  regard  to  the  legal  estate  having  been  sought  and  ob-> 
tained  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequence  which  was  to 
follow  from  uniting  it  to  the  equitable  ; — nay,  although  it  had 
been  so  obtained  for  the  express  purpose  of  squeezing  out  the 
prior  encumbrancer,  who  could  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
operation  that  was  going  on,  until  he  felt  himself  crushed  by  it. 
Sir  E.  Sugden,  a  person  eminently  skilled  in  conveyancing,  and 
a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Registry,  thinks  there  is  <  but  little 
^  doubt  that  the  character  of  fair  dealing  which  we'  (the  English, 
of  course)  <  possess  as  a  people,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 

*  moral  equity  of  the  law  which  regulates  our  transactions  with 

*  each  other.' — (Answer  to  Mr  Humphreys.)  Certainly  we  have 
no  doubt  of  the  alacrity  with  which  our  good  neighbours  on  every 
occasion  take  their  own  perfections  for  granted,  in  all  things, 
and  especially  in  morality ;  but  we  suspect,  if  they  are  indeed 
80  much  distinguished  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  owing  to  some- 
thing else  in  their  institutions  than  the  celebrated  refinements 
of  tacking  and  squeezing. 

These  are  pursued  in  practice  variously,  but  always  with  the 
effect  of  exposing  one  man  to  have  his  estate  taken  from  him,  or 
his  security  damaged,  in  favour  of  another  of  whom  he  can  know 
nothing.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  that  kind  of 
safeguard  for  titles,  which  is  so  habitually  sought  for  from  pro- 
tecting terms,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  become  an  essential 
branch  of  English  conveyancing.  It  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, already  adverted  to,  of  preferring  the  legal  estate ;  and  it  has 
plainly  been  resorted  to  as  a  make-shift  for  want  of  a  R^istry,— 
affording  a  clumsy  and  precarious  security  to  one  party  against 
latent  claims,  and  often  working  injustice  to  another  as  innocent 
as  himself. 

In  raising  money  upon  the  security  of  real  property,  it  has 
been  usual  to  create  long  terms ;  that  is,  to  vest  the  estate  in 
trustees  for  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  for  raising  a  cer- 
tain sum  out  of  the  rents  and  profits.  When  the  money  has  been 
raised,  and  the  purpose  attained  for  which  the  term  was  created, 
it  is  said  to  be  satisfied ;  and  the  natui^  course  would  be,  that 
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it  shoald  cease  of  itselF,  or  be  considered  to  have  merged  in 
the  fee.  But  not  so  is  the  more  refined  contemplation  of  the 
law ;  the  trostees  continue,  though  their  occupation  is  gone— 
the  trust  continues,  though  its  object  is  attained — and  the  term 
continues,  though  ail  that  could  constitute  any  thing  like  a  term 
has  ceased ; — there  being  no  landlord,  no  tenant,  and  no  rent, 
apart  from  the  person  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  owner,  in  whom 
every  thing  has  now  substantially  vested.  This  shadow  or  phan- 
tom of  a  term,  there/are,  continues  to  haunt  the  recesses  of  the 
conveyancer's  sanctuary;  but — substance  that  may  well  be  called, 
that  shadow  seems, — for  it  works  the  most  powerful  effects,  and 
brings  with  it,  now  airs  from  heaven,  now  blasts  from  hell — ^to 
one  dispensing  secure  enjoyment,  and  visiting  another  with  swift 
destruction.  To  propitiate  this  being,  and  obtain  his  aid,  be» 
comes  the  object  of  all ;  and  to  gain  so  great  a  boon,  the  price 
required,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not  small.  The  term  is  out- 
standing in  the  original  trustees  and  their  representatives;  that 
is,  the  legal  estate,  for  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term  is  out  of 
the  apparent  owner.  He  may  settle,  or  sell,  or  pledge  the 
estate,  but,  for  many  hundred  years,  his  deeds  can  only  give  the 
equitable  estate.  A  party  comes  forward  to  purchase,  and  he 
cannot  tell  what  mesne  conveyances  may  have  been  made ;  that 
is,  what  rights  may  have  been  constituted  over  the  property 
since  the  creation  of  the  term  ;  but  this  he  knows,  that  if  he  can 
only  get  that  term  assigned  to  him,  he  obtains  the  legal  estate 
for  the  rest  of  the  period,  and,  for  eight  or  nine  hundred  years, 
he  may  laugh  to  scorn  all  prior  claimants  whom  he  knew  nothing 
of  when  he  paid  his  money,  how  fairly  soever  they  may  have 
advanced  theirs,  so  as  they  only  have  equitable  estates  obtained 
since  the  term  was  created. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  celebrated  judgment  of  Lord 
Hardwicke's,  relates  to  the  subject  on  which  we  have  been  treat- 
ing, and  which  is  known  in  courts  of  equity  by  the  name  of 
TcUmla  in  Naufroffio,  from  the  scramble  supposed  to  take  place 
among  persons  equally  entitled  to  be  saved,  and  the  supposed — 
the  faisely  assumed — impossibility  of  dealing  out  any  thing  more 
like  justice  among  them,  than  by  enabling  ope  to  escape  entirely, 
and  the  others  to  be  entirely  ruined. 

« As  to  the  equity  of  this  Court,  that  a  third  encumbrancer  haring 

taken  his  security,  without  notice  of  the  second  encumbrance,  and  then  being 
pmmy  taking  in  the  first  encumhrance,  shall  squeeze  outy  and  have  satis- 
faction before  the  second,  that  equity  is  certainly  established,  in  general, 
and  was  so  by  a  very  solemn  determination  of  Lord  Hale.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  going  a  g(X)d  voay  aJt  firsts  but  it  has  been  followed  e?er  since, 
and  was  rightly  settled  only  on  this  foundation,  by  the  particular  consti- 
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tation  of  the  kw  of  this  covntry.  It  oouU  nol  htmpm  inemf  other  emm^ 
#y  but  thii,  becauM  the  ioriedictipn  of  law  and  equify  ia  adminittered 
here  in  different  conrte,  and  creates  different  kinds  of  rights  in  estates,  and^ 
ibereforey  as  courts  of  equity  break  in  upon  the  common  law,  where  ne* 
Qusity  and  conscience  require  it,  still  they  allow  superior  force  to  a  legal 
title ;  and,  therefore,  when  there  is  a  legal  title  and  equity  on  one  side, 
this  court  never  thought  fit,  that,  by  reason  of  a  prior  equity,  against 
a  man  who  had  a  legal  title,  that  man  should  be  hurt,  and  this  by  reason 
of  that  force  this  court  necessarily  and  rightly  allows  to  the  common  law% 
and  to  legal  titles.  But  if  this  had  happened  in  any  ether  eeuntryy  it 
could  never  have  made  a  question,  for  if  the  law  and  equity  are  admi- 
nistered by  the  same  jurisdiction^  the  rule,  qui  prior  est  tem^pore^  potior 
estjure^  must  hold.*    (2  Ves.  sen.  573.) 

We  shall  sabjoin  Mr  Bellenden  Ker's  jndieiooa  and  spirited 
reflections  upon  the  above  doctrine : — 

*•  I  have  purposely  left  this  picture  to  be  drawn  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
one  of  the  greatest  expounders  of  equity.  I  might,  however,  add  some 
more  touches  and  new  lights,  by  every  one  of  his  most  admired  successors, 
all  in  the  same  style,  and  all  tending  to  heighten  the  composition.  Was 
ever  a  more  perfect  caricature  drawn  of  the  doetrines  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  were  there  ever  weaker  reasons  for  not  departing  from  the  do^ 
trine,  assuming  that  a  perfect  system  of  equitable  and  conscientious  distri- 
bution of  right  is  the  object  to  be  obtained  ?  Why,  in  a  new  systemi 
established  purposely  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  old,  necessity  and  con- 
science should  require  the  judge  to  have  such  a  blind  reverence  for  the  old 
system  which  he  is  to  correct,  as  professedly  to  depart  from  a  wise,  intel- 
ligible, and  just  rule,  in  order  to  establish  one  which  has  no  such  qualities, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand.  At  all  events,  here  equity  and  conscience 
have  done  nothing  for  the  suitor.  The  old  rule,  superseded  by  equity  and 
eonsciencey  has  brought  new  injustice  and  doubt  en  all.  I  must  not  be 
understood  to  speak  with  any  disrespect  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  I  allude 
merely  to  the  system,  which  he  was  bound  to  expound  according  to  the 
decisions  of  his  predecessors.  Establish  a  Register,  the  whole  of  this  doc- 
trine will  be  swept  away,  and  the  wise  and  just  one  of  reckoning  every 
man's  right  from  the  time  he  acquired  it  will  alone  prevail.  In  order  to 
prevent  misrepresentation,  I  must  repeat,  that  the  mere  alteration  of  the 
rule,  and  giving  every  right  priority  according  to  time,  would  not  have 
been  sufficient,  having  regard  to  the  secret  mode  of  dealing  with  property 
which  the  present  state  of  the  law  allows.' — Pp.  28 — 30. 

The  ruin  to  the  ill-starred  individuals  who  have  been  ehoved 
out,  or  off  the  plank,  and  gone  to  the  bottom,  is  plain  enough ;  but 
the  fortunate  party  who  gets  hold  of  it,  is  left  struggling  in  a  sea 
of  troubles*  He  never  can  be  sure  that  some  one  will  not  come 
and  destroy  him  with  a  yet  older  title ;  and  he  has,  even  when 
safe,  to  purchase  his  security  by  endless  expense  and  delay. 
The  term  is  a  chattel  interest;  though  a  ohattel  real,  itdeseends 
to  the  personal  representatives;  thAt'  is,  though  (he  •quity,  or 
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fight  to  bare  it  assigrned,  deccenda  \vMi  (ha  rMty^  the  legal 
eitat*,  the  term  itself,  goes  to  the  trustee's  legatees,  or  his  next 
of  kin  I  Thas,  in  the  coarse  of  half  a  century  or  more,  it  ha^ 
deaecnded  aere^al  times ;  and  it  must  be  traced  through  its  who]6 
eoarae.  Administration  must  be  taken  where  Probate  had  beeti 
taken  in  a  wrong  court,  or  where  there  is  no  representative  of 
the  last  sDrviving  trustee;  and  Mr  B.  Ker  tells  us,  that  he  hai 
known  a  term  thus  traced  through  twenty  parties,  and  letters  of 
limited  admmtstration  four  times  had,  at  an  expense  of  as  man^ 
bnodred  pounds,  to  obtain  such  protection  as  a  term  could  an* 
ford,  CD  tbe  purchase  of  a  very  small  estate. 

But  imperfect  and  costly  as  this  security  is,  there  has  beeH 
introduced  a  further  modification  of  the  principle  on  which  it 
rests,  and  in  a  somewhat  opposite  direction.  The  qualification 
of  the  rule  respecting  dates,  which  prefers  the  legal  estate,  tends 
greatly  to  restrict  that  rule,  and  opens  a  door  to  much  fraud, 
and  still  more  injustice.  Another  qualification  in  some  degree 
restores  the  vigour  of  the  rule,  and  about  half-shuts  the  door 
which  had  been  thrown  wide  open.  It  is  this :  If  the  party  seelo- 
iDg  to  aTml  himself  of  the  plank  had  notice  of  prior  rights,  his 
proceeding  is  of  no  avail.  Now,  this  principle,  however  fair  and 
reasonable,  if  the  courts,  the  sole  law  guides  in  all  this  matter, 
had  clearly  defined  what  should  constitute  notice,  becomes  the 
•onree  of  endless  uncertainty,  and  not  a  little  fraud,  from  the 
impossibility  of  divining  what  will,  by  any  given  judge,  be  con- 
sidered as  notice.  And  here,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  courts 
liave  revelled,  as  usual,  in  the  largest  measure  of  subtlety,  and 
^mcy,  and  refinement.  Actual  notice,  of  course,  we  do  not  here 
apeak  ofi  that  must  necessarily  be  confined  within  tolerably  nar- 
row bounds.  But  what  limit  is  there  to  constmctive  notice  ?  It 
is  whatever  the  judge,  before  whom  the  question  shall  arise,  may 
deem  enough  to  make  him  think  the  party  either  did  know,  or 
ought  to  have  known.  Then,  who  can  be  in  the  least  degree 
secure,  after  all  the  pains  he  has  taken,  and  all  the  cost  he  has 
incnrred,  to  obtain  the  protection  of  an  attending  term  ?  He  did 
not  see ;  but  then  he  may  have  shut  his  eyes.  He  knew  nothing ; 
hut  then  he  might  have  enquired.  His  attorney  knew ;  or  his 
attorney's  town-agent  knew,  and  that  is  enough ;  and  that  may  be 
proved  years  and  years  after  all  the  evidence  is  gone,  by  which  the 
presumption  might  have  been  repelled.  <  With  a  Register,'  says 
Mr  B.  Ker,  *  the  whole  rule  as  to  notice,  actual  and  constructive, 

*  would  either  be  abolished,  or  so  modified,  as  in  a  great  degree 

*  to  mitigate  the  numerous  evils  which  spring  from  the  present 

*  state  of  the  law ;  with  a  Register,  the  only  notice,  with  perhaps 
few  exceptions,  would  be  the  Register  itself;  all  the  facts 
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*  which  I  ought  to  know  actually  or  constructively,  by  myeelf 

<  or  my  agents,  are  to  be  sought  and  found  there ;  it  is  all  I  have 

<  to  look  to  or  care  about.  All  that  would  then  be  required 
'  would  be  diligence  and  caution ;  not,  however,  that  species  of 
'  blind  caution  which  the  present  rules  of  equity  make  necessary, 
^  but  that  rational  care  which  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  of 

<  the  title  requires.    The  term  constructive  notice,  as  relates  to 

<  real  property,  will  be  at  once  swept  from  the  digests  of  the 
'  courts  of  equity,  and  judges  will  be  relieved  from  the  pain  of 

*  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  cases  involving  a  vast  mass  of  con- 

<  flicting  circumstances.     This  will  be  no  small  matter  gained  at 

<  once ;  the  purchaser  secured,  and  the  overloaded  courts  of  equity 
'  relieved,' 

Wo  are  unwilling,  where  a  case  rests  upon  such  a  broad  basis 
of  reason,  to  load  it  with  mere  authority ;  but  certainly  the 
names  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  Mr  Justice 
Blackstone,  and  the  learned  author  of  the  Touchstone^  (whether 
be  were  Shepherd  or  Mr  Justice  Doddridge,)  are  to  be  recited 
with  great  respect,  and  these  persons  all  have  pronounced  in 
favour  of  a  Registry.  The  celebrated  Committee,  also,  for  re- 
forming the  law  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  numbered 
this  among  their  important  propositions  ;  but,  as  one  of  their 
ablest,  though  least  learned  members  (Cromwell)  said,  <  the  Sons 

<  of  Zeruiah,  the  lawyers,  were  too  many  for  them,'  and  their 
appointment  was  not  renewed.  But  the  example  of  what  has  been 
done  in  other  countries,  deserves  to  be  considered  even  by  our  all- 
perfect  neighbours  of  the  South ;  and  on  this  head,  we  may  cite 
Scotland,  Ireland,  most  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
England  is  almost  the  only  exception  in  this  important  branch 
of  jurisprudence,  although  from  the  single  exception  in  another 
respect, — the  strange  peculiarity  of  her  equitable  jurisdiction, — 
she  has  far  more  pressing  occasion  for  a  Registry  than  any  coun- 
try not  governed  by  English  law.  Two  of  her  own  provinces, 
the  largest  and  wealthiest,  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire,  have  at 
least  recognised  the  principle  for  above  a  century,  and  would 
have  had  a  perfect  application  of  it  in  practice,  had  not  certain 
most  unfortunate  decisions,  and  some  defects  in  the  arrange- 
ments, rendered  the  Registry  in  these  counties  of  comparatively 
little  use.  Imperfect  as  it  is,  that  it  is  deemed  better  than  no- 
thing«  no  one  can  doubt  who  reads  the  advertisements  of  lendere, 
and  observes  the  preference  given  to  Register  counties. 

The  reader  may  next,  and  not  unnaturally  ask,  where  are  the 
objectors  ?    What  arguments  have  the  combined  learning  and 
prejudice  of  the  very  learned,  and  not  wholly  unprejudiced^  pro- 
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fegaion  raised  to  thisi  important  proposition  ?  The  experience  of 
other  nations  has  pronounced  in  its  favour.  The  opinions  of 
wise  laymen,  founded  upon  reason,  and  confirmed  by  that  ex« 
perience,  are  ranged  on  its  side.  Sir  William  Petty,  in  review- 
ing the  consequences  which  spring  from  the  want  of  a  Registry, 
has  said,  that  though  <  itw  may  be  actually  damnified,  yet 
<  all  are  hindered  by  fear,  and  deterred  from  dealing.'*  Sir 
William  Temple  mentions  the  Registry  introduced  into  Holland 
and  Flanders  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  as  one  cause  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Dutch,  by  making  all  purchases  safe.f 
Sir  Joshua  Child  ascribes  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  Holland  to 
*'  the  ascertaining  real  securities  by  their  public  Registries ;'  the 
want  of  which,  he  says,  and  not  the  want  of  money,  makes  bor- 
rowing diflicult  in  £ngland4  Bven  the  high  authority  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  former  days  whom  we  have  cited — nothing  loth 
to  praise  existing  institutions  of  their  own  country,  nor  prone  to 
prefer  those  of  others,  nor  at  all  affecting  change — are  arrayed 
on  the  same  side.  What,  then,  say  their  successors  of  the  present 
day?  Again  the  weight  of  authority  is  with  us.  We  have  on  our 
side  the  great  philosophic  lawyer  of  the  age,  the  father  of  law 
reform.  But  not  he — not  Mr  Bentham  alone — the  Commis- 
sioners, whether  of  the  common  law  or  the  equity  bar,  or  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  conveyancing,  are  all  of 
one  mind ;  and  Mr  Bell  and  Mr  Butler,  themselves  a  host,  agree. 
Comforted  and  assured  by  such  protection,  we  may  adventure  to 
meet  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  freely  confessing  both  their 
high  authority  in  the  profession,  and  their  capacity  to  do  the  an* 
tagonist  argument  ample  justice.  Sir  £•  Sugden,  Mr  Preston, 
and  Mr  Coote,  have  declared  their  hostility ;  and  from  their  large 
experience  as  conveyancers,  their  great  general  learning,  and 
other  powerful  talents,  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  no  vestige 
of  a  reason  can  be  found  to  bear  against  us  which  has  escaped 
such  adversaries  as  these.  We  have  perused  their  arguments ;  we 
have  given  them  all  the  attention  they  have  so  good  a  right  to 
claim;  and  the  result  of  the  enquiry  is,  that  we  are  far  more 
dismayed  by  their  high  names  than  by  their  reasonings ;  and 
that  even  their  authority  and  arguments  together,  appal  us  far 
less,  and  make  us  less  uneasy  about  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  than 
the  official  attributes  wherewithal  one  of  them  is  invested. 
The  only  arguments  worth  considering,  which  these  able  and 

•  Political  Arithmetic, 

t  Observations  on  United  Provinces,  cap.  i.    Also,  Popular  Discon* 
tents.    Works,  vol.  i. 
,    I  DiscauTH  on  Trade. 
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learned  persons  have  adVAnced,  may  be  reduced  to  theae  two— 
Firsts  The  danger  or  the  hardship  of  making  nollity,  at  least 
postponement,  the  penalty  of  neglect  to  register.  Se^xmdlgi  Th^ 
inconvenience  of  giving  publicity  to  the  state  of  men's  real  ea« 
cumbrances. 

Firstf  It  is  not^  as  we  understand^  proposed  that  unregistered 
deeds  affecting  land  should  be  void,  but  only  that  they  should 
be  postponed  to  those  which  are  registered ;  that  a  deed  first  ra* 
gistered  should  have  the  preference  over  one  executed  earlier^ 
but  registered  late.  This,  no  doubt,  is,  as  it  were,  a  relative  for* 
feiture.  But  there  is  no  other  conceivable  way  of  enforcing  pub- 
licity, and  securing  bona  fidt  purchasers,  or  encumbrancers, 
against  latent  rights.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  unjust  in  attach- 
ing this  penalty  to  the  neglect.  The  act  necessary  to  avoid  it  is 
in  each  man's  power ;  and  his  interest  at  the  moment  will  al- 
ways keep  him  awake  to  the  performance  of  it.  Such  has  been 
the  result  in  Scotland.  The  penalty  in  question,  ao  far  from 
being  peculiar  to  the  proposed  plan,  is  a  part  of  almost  every 
law  made  to  regulate  the  transmission  and  transference  of 
property  of  every  description.  When  a  stamp  duty  is  imposed 
upon  bUls  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes,  whoever  discounts 
ene  of  these  instruments  without  looking  at  the  stamp,  runs  the 
risk  of  giving  his  money  for  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  When 
the  late  act  required  all  promises  to  be  in  writing,  in  order  to 
take  simple  contracts  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  any 
ereditor  who  had  neglected  to  obtain  such  a  revival  of  the  debt, 
relying  on  parole  admissions,  forfeited  that  debt;  and  here  the 
new  law  was  not  only  one  of  forfeiture,  but  was  retrospective 
in  its  operation.  When  the  statute  of  frauds  required  all  con- 
tracts relating  to  land  to  be  in  writing,  whoever  bought  an  es- 
tate, and  paid  the  price  without  a  written  memorandum,  paid 
his  money  for  nothing,  and  had  to  blame  his  own  laches  for  being 
left  remediless.  When  the  same  wholesome  law  gave  parole 
leases  for  more  than  three  years  the  effect  only  of  leases  at  will, 
the  tenant  who  laid  out  his  money  without  a  written  lease  or 
agreement,  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord,  whom  the  act  en- 
abled to  take  advantage  of  the  omission,  and  reap  the  benefit  of 
Uie  outlay.  When  the  annuity  act  voided  all  annuities,  of 
which  a  memorial  was  not  enrolled,  it  enabled  the  borrower  to 
avail  himself  of  the  lender's  neglect,  and  subjected  the  latter  to 
a  forfeiture  for  his  want  of  due  care.  In  short,  the  instances 
are  without  end  of  the  law  compassing  its  purpose  by  means  of 
forfeiture,  or  penalty  in  the  nature  of  forfeiture ;  and  there  can 
be  no  possible  reason  why,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  we 
should  reject  a  measure  which  tends  to  make  all  men  secure} 
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beeaose  it  may,  peradveniure  once  in  ten  thootand  timet,  proTi 
detrimental  to  some  one  tbrongh  hit  own  negleet — the  more  ee« 
pecially,  when  they  whom  it  requires  to  perform  the  act  are  the 
parties  immediately  interested  in  it. 

Secondly y  The  mischief  of  injoring  credit,  and  especially  eoi»* 
mereial  credit,  by  reYealiDg*  encnmbninces,  appears  greatly  over* 
rated.  It  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  any  gMd  is  gained 
by  enabling  a  man  in  trade  to  obtain  trust  on  the  faith  of  ha* 
Ting  an  estate  in  land,  when  he  has  only  the  name  of  one,  the 
substance  belonging  to  his  mortgagees.  Scotland  has  been  in 
the  condition  contemplated  by  tbe  argument,  ever  since  the  year 
1617 ;  and  Holland  for  nearly  a  century  before  that.  No  prac* 
tieal  inconvenience  has  been  found  to  result  from  publicity  in 
either  country.  It  appears  strange,  indeed,  to  hear  the  alarm 
of  publicity  sounded  in  England,  where  things  of  a  much  more 
delicate  nature  in  private  families  are  recorded,  and  accessible 
to  all  the  world  for  the  moderate  sum  of  a  shilling ;— we  allude, 
tf  course,  to  the  Registry  of  wills,  which  embraces,  without  any 
exception,  every  will  relating  to  personal  property,  from  this 
largest  to  the  smallest  in  amount. 

The  other  objections  which  have  been  urged,  are  either  prin« 
dpally  to  the  supposed  details  of  the  measure,  founded  indeed 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  experience  of  the  very  faulty  Registry 
idopted  in  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire ;  or  they  are  such  as  the 
very  ingenious  method  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  in  their 
Report,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  remove.  On  the  principles 
of  that  method,  our  limits  prevent  ns  from  entering  at  present. 
But  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  joining  in  the  gene- 
ral applause  which  it  has  called  forth  ;  and  we  trust,  that  before 
we  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  will  have  been 
matured  by  the  learned  author,  M.  Duval,  and  his  colleagues, 
and  have  finally  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.* 

Mr  Bellenden  Ker,  whose  tract  has  given  occasion  to  these  re^ 


*  We  have  in  this  article  only  had  occasion  to  mention  incidentally  the 
important  labours  of  this  Commission.  But  while  we  resetFe  for  another 
occasion  a  statement  of  what  they  hare  done,  we  cannot  suffer  this  op- 
portunity to  pass  without  expressing  what  we  are  aware  is  the  general 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  them  for  then'  unwearied  exertions.  No  remune^ 
tationy  in  tbe  ordinary  sense  of  tbe  term^can  be  deemed  an  adequate  com- 
pensation to  men,  like  Mr  Campbell,  in  the  highest  walks  of  forensic  prao 
tice,  who  devote  the  whole  of  their  scanty  leisure,  not  to  recreation  or 
needful  repose,  but  to  a  most  difficult  and  toilsome  enquiry.  Their  true 
reward  roust  be  the  consciousness  of  the  service  they  are  rendering  their 
country,  and  the  confidence  that  they  will  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance 
among  those  who  have  improved  her  most  valued  institution- 
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marks,  is  certainly  entitlml  to  the  best  thanks  of  all  who  desire 
to  study  this  question.  He  has  treated  it  in  a  manner  which 
unites  learning  with  perspicuity  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  No 
person,  be  he  ever  so  ignorant  of  law,  can  experience  the  least 
difficulty  in  following  him  throughout ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  work  upon  a  matter  so  purely  professional,  and  of  an  as- 
pect so  forbidding,  less  deformed  with  pedantry,  or  less  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  being  either  tedious  or  repulsive. 


Art.  VII  I. — I .  Reportfronii  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  he/ore^ 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Coal  Trade. 
Folio.    London.    1829. 
2.  On  the  Coal  Trade.    Pp.  16.     London.    1830. 

FUEL  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  amongst  the  articles 
most  indispensable  to  existence.  In  our  northern  climates, 
it  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  essential  as  food  or  clothes.  Its  cost  forms 
a  large  item  in  the  expense  of  every  family — in  that  of  the  pea- 
sant, as  well  as  of  his  lord.  It  also  enters  deeply  into  the  price  of 
most  species  of  manufactures.  Every  one  knows  that  the  com* 
paratively  rapid  advancement  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glas 
gow,  Leeds,  &c.,  in  manufacturing  industry,  is  principally  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  fuel  at  those 
places. 

Timber  is  the  great  article  of  fuel  in  France,  and  most  of  the 
Continental  states ;  but  with  us  it  is  far  too  scarce  and  dear  to 
be  used  as  such  to  any  considerable  extent  Our  deficiency  in  this 
respect  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  as  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  very  best  coal. 
But  this  invaluable  mineral  is  not  distributed  equally  over  the 
whole  country.  The  great  coal-fields  are  mostly  in  the  north- 
ern counties;  and  as  coal  is  a  very  bulky  and  heavy  article,  its 
price  is  necessarily  much  enhanced  in  London  and  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  island,  to  which  it  must  be  conveyed  by  a  dis- 
tant sea-voyage  or  by  a  lengthened  inland  navigation. 

Considering  the  importance  of  coal  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
in  the  arts,  one  not  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the  coal 
trade,  would  naturally  conclude,  not  only  that  it  would  be  ex- 
'empted  from  every  sort  of  tax  or  duty,  but  that  every  possible 
facility  would  be  given  to  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  mines 
to  the  more  distant  parts.  This  is  what  one  would  be  disposed 
to  infer  d  priori ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  this  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  coal  trade  of  England  has  been  treated.    Ge- 
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Berally  speakiiig^  our  commercial  and  finaBcial  syttem  is  founded 
on  more  enlarged  and  liberal  principles  than  that  of  any  other 
Enroptan  country;  but,  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  coal 
trade,  it  can  lay  claim  to  no  such  distinction.  On  the  contrary, 
this  important  department  of  industry  is  subjected  to  the  most 
unjust  and  oppressive  regulations.  And  the  patience  with  which 
they  have  been  submitted  to,  strikingly  evinces  the  power  of 
custom,  in  reconciling  us  to  the  most  pernicious  abuses. 

Nothing  but  the  pressure  of  the  most  overwhelming  necessity 
could  ever  justify  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  so  indispensable 
an  article  as  coal.  Surely,  however,  if  such  a  tax  is  to  be  im- 
posed, it  ought  to  be  made  equally  to  affect  all  classes  and  dis- 
tricts. What  would  be  thought  of  Parliament  were  it  to  enact 
that  a  heavy  tax  should  be  laid  on  all  the  bread  consumed  to  the 
south  of  the  Humber,  from  which  all  that  was  made  use  of  to 
the  north  of  that  river  should  be  exempted  ?  Would  not  such 
a  proceeding  be  a  manifest  violation  of  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
Grovemment,  which  is  bound  to  extend  the  same  protection  to 
all  who  are  under  its  authority,  and  to  subject  them  all  to  the 
same  equal  burdens  ?  But  this  obvious  and  universally  recog- 
nised principle  has  been  trampled  under  foot  in  the  case  of  the 
coal  duty.  .  It  is  not  made  to  affect  the  whole  empire,  but  only 
particular  portions  of  it.  Had  it  been  made  to  fall  exclusively 
on  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  where  coal  is  produced,  and 
where  it  is  naturally  cheapest,  something,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  found  to  say  in  its  favour;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
duty  is  imposed  on  water-borne  coals  only,  or  on  those  that  are 
conveyed  to  great  distances,  and  does  not  affect  those  that  are 
consumed  near  the  mines,  or  that  may  be  conveyed  by  land. 
All  the  southern  counties  of  England,  as  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  &c.,  are  destitute  of  coal-mines,  and 
are  obliged  to  import  supplies  of  coal  from  the  north  by  sea. 
And  because  such  is  the  case,  because  the  coal-fields  happen 
to  be  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  add  Lancashire,  Govern- 
ment interposes  to  increase  the  naturally  high  price  of  coal 
sent  to  the  metropolis  and  the  southern  counties,  by  laying  a 
duty  on  the  sea-borne  coal  of  no  less  than  six  shillings  a-chaldron, 
being  fully  fifty  per  cent  upon  the  price  of  coals  as  sold  by  the 
miners !  Whether  there  be  any  tax  so  grossly  unequal  and  op- 
pressive in  Turkey  or  Spain,  we  know  not ;  but  we  believe  we 
may  safely  affirm,  that  it  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  European 
country.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  North  may  consume 
any  quantity  of  coals  that  they  please,  without  paying  a  single 
sixpence  of  duty.  The  owners  of  Alnwick  and  Raby  Castles 
esci^  a  tax  that  presses  with  grinding  severity  on  the  poorest 
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artkan  and  pMnntioibefloutb  of  England.  Whatever  may  be 
gaid  as  to  the  equality  of  Engliehmen'a  rights,  it  is  worse  thim 
ludicrous,  so  long  as  this  tax  exists,  to  talk  about  the  equality  of 
their  burdens.  ,    .     ,     tt 

Several  sUtements  have  reeently  been  m^e  in  the  Hoaae  of 
Commons,  which  have  set,  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view,  the  bu- 
perior  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, as  compared  with  those  in  the  South.  A  good  deal  of  this 
difference  must  no  donbt  be  ascribed  to  the  pernicious  system 
so  general  in  the  South,  of  paying  wages  out  of  poor's  rates. 
Much,  however,  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the 
coal  duty,  and  of  the  various  regulations  under  which  the  eoal 
trade  is  conducted.  Were  there  a  heavy  tax  on  the  beef,  bear,  or 
leather,  used  in  tiie  southern  counties,  which  did  not  extend  to 
the  north,  does  any  one  doubt  that  it  would  have  a  most  inju- 
nous  effect  upon  the  individuals  subjected  to  its  influence? 
But  fuel  being  quite  as  indispensable  as  any  of  the  articles  re- 
ferred to,  a  tax  on  it  most  equally  affect  those  on  whom  it  falls, 
and  must  depress  thrfr  condition,  as  compared  with  those  who 
enjoy  an  exemption  from  so  oppressive  an  impost.  It  is  singu- 
lar, that  so  obvious  a  cause  of  the  greater  poverty  of  the  pea- 
santry of  the  south  should,  at  least  so  fiur  as  we  know,  have  Uh 
tally  escaped  the  notice  of  our  legislators. 

Besides  the  duty  of  6s.  a-ehaldron  payable  to  government  on 
coals  carried  by  sea,  they  are  subject,  especially  those  imported 
into  London,  to  various  charges,  if  possible,  still  more  inde* 
fensible.  But,  before  proeeedtng  to  investigate  these  items,  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  sohm  account  of  the  prime  cost  aad 
price  or  coal. 

Much  has  ftequently  been  sidd  of  the  coal-owners'  monopoly ; 
but  we  are  satisfied,  after  a  pretty  careful  investigation  dT  the 
circumstances,  that  no  such  monopoly  has  ever  existed,  and  that 
the  enormously  high  price  of  coal  in  the  metropolis  is  to  be  as* 
cribed  wholly  to  the  various  duties  and  charges  laid  upon  it 
from  the  time  that  it  passes  from  the  hands  of  the  owner,  to  the 
time  that  it  is  lodged  in  the  cellar  of  the  consumer.  What 
means  have  the  coal-owners  of  obtaining  a  monopoly  price  for 
their  coal?  They  enjoy  no  exdusive  privileges  of  any  swt; 
they  are  a  numerous  body ;  and  the  traoc  is  as  open  as  any  one 
else  to  all  capitalists  to  engage  in.  Instead  of  the  business  ef 
coal-mining  being,  generally  speaking,  an  advantageous  one, 
it  is  distinctly  the  reverse.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  large  fipr- 
tunes  have  been  made  by  individuals  and  associations  engsged 
in  this  businessi  but  these  are  rare  instances.     The  opening 
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rf  a  flUM  k  a  very  ezpensiye  and  haiardou*  operatioiif  and  of 
iwy  uncertain  resalt  ColMeriee  are  exposed  to  an  infinito 
osnbor  of  aoeidrat%  against  which  no  caution  can  roard.  The 
shaaeea  of  explosion  hare,  it  is  true,  been  a  good  deal  leissen* 
sd  by  the  introduction  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  lamp;  and 
seme  mineB  are  now  wrought  that,  but  for  the  invention  of  thia 
adminiMe  iBstmnent,  must  have  been  entirely  abandoned.  But 
besides  explosions,  which  are  still  every  now  and  tiien  occurring^ 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  and  other  oontingencieBi 
■liBes  are  very  liaUe  to  be  destroyed  by  cre^^  or  1^  the  sink-^ 
mg  of  the  roof,  and  by  drowning,  or  the  irruption  of  water  from 
eld  workings,  throagh  fissures  which  cannot  be  seen,  and  conse^ 
^neotlycannot  be  guarded  against  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  ha^ 
Bird  attending  this  sort  of  property,  that  it  has  never  be^  pce^ 
siUe  te  eflTeet  an  insurance  on  a  eoal-work. 
^  Mr  Buddie,  of  Wallsend,  a  coal-owner  and  engineer  of  the 
behest  respectability,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  stote 
of  the  coal  trade,  informed  the  late  CJommittee  of  Uie  House  of 
Usrds,  that  <  Although  many  eolliories,  in  the  hands  of  fcHrtunate 
'  individuals  and  companies,  have  been  perhaps  making  mere 
'  than  might  be  deemed  a  reasonable  and  fair  ]^fit,  accord* 
'  ing  to  their  risk,  like  a  prize  in  a  lottery ;  yet,  as  a  trade,  ta« 

*  king  the  whole  capital  employed  on  both  rivers,  he  slumld  say 

<  that  certainly  it  has  not  been  so/— (RqK>rt,  p.  56.)     Again, 
being  asked,  <  What  have  the  coal-owners  on  the  Tyne  and 

<  Wear,  in  jroor  opinion,  generally  made  on  their  capital  em^^ 

*  nloyed  ?    He  replied,  <  According  to  the  best  of  my  know- 

<  ledge^  I  should  think  that  by  no  meoM  ten  per  cent  has  been 

<  wMde  as  simpk  inieresij  wiihoui  oMowing  any  extra  interest  for 
^  tie  redemption  ofaqHiaL*^(P.  57.) 

la  addition  to  the  vast  expense  attending  the  sinking  of  shafts, 
the  erection  of  steam-engines,  ke^  and  the  risk  of  accents,  the 
eeal,  after  bring  Ivouffht  to  the  snr^soe,  has  frequently  to  be 
conveyed  seven  or  eight  milee  to  the  place  of  shipping;  and 
those  whose  collieries  are  in  that  situation,  have  to  pay  way-leave 
rents,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  L.500  a-year,  for  liberty  to 
open  a  communication,  or  a  rul**road,  through  the  properties  ly- 
ing between  them  and  the  shore. 

But  the  coal-owner  is  subjected  to  still  farther  difficulties. 
The  smallness  of  the  coal  used  in  London  is  uniformly  re- 
marked by  every  individual  from  the  north  who  visits  the  me- 
tropolis. And  yet,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  none  but  large  coak 
are  shipped  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  for  London.  The 
caase  of  the  metamorphosis  which  the  coal  undergoes  in  its 
to  the  consumer  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  diMover ; 
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and  it  strikingly  illastraies  the  nature  of  the  regulations  under 
which  the  trade  is  placed.  Coals  are  nominally  sold  by  the 
owners  to  the  shippers  by  weight,  or  by  the  chaldron  waggon, 
which  is  guppoBcd  to  contdn,  when  full,  53  cwt,  and  is  stamped 
as  such  at  the  Custom-House.  But  the  weight  of  the  waggon 
depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  size  of  the  pieces  with  which  it 
is  filled,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  coal  is  sold  by  measure.  It  is 
stated  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Hutton  that,  <  If  one  coal,  measuring 

<  exactly  a  cubic  yard,  (nearly  equal  Uijive  bolls,)  be  broken  into 
^pieces  of  a  moderate  size^  it  will  meaiure  seven  holts  and  a  half; 

<  if  broken  very  smallj  it  will  measure  nine  bolls  ;  which  shows  that 

*  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  measure  depends  upon  the 

*  size  of  the  coals ;  therefore  accounting  by  toeight  istke  most  ra^ 

<  tional  method.*    The  shippers  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  insist 
upon  the  coal-owners  supplying  them  with  large  coal  only ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  is  this  principle  carried,  that  all  coal  for  the 
London  market  is  screened^  as  it  is  technically  termed,  or  pass- 
ed over  gratings  which  separate  the  smaller  pieces.    Inasmuch, 
however,  as  coals  are  sold  in  all  their  subsequent  stages  by  mea- 
sure, no  sooner  have  they  been  delivered  by  the  owner,  than  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  every  one  else  into  whose  hands  they  may 
come  before  reaching  the  consumer,  to  break  them  into  smaller 
portions.     <  The  ship-owner,'  says  Mr  Buddie,  <  and  every  per- 
son from  the  consumer  through  the  whole  chain  of  dealers  in 
coal  up  to  the  coal-owners,  cry  out  for  round  coals ;  what  is  the 
object  of  that  ?   Although  our  waggons  are  loaded  by  weight, 
it  is  quite  notorious  we  sell  by  measure ;  and  every  hand  that 
those  coals  pass  through,  from  the  mine  down  to  the  cellar  of 
the  consumer,  every  time  they  are  lifted,  an  increase  of  mea- 
sure takes  place ;  consequently  every  man,  from  the  coal-owner 
to  the  consumer,  is  benefited  by  every  breakage  of  the  coal. 
This  has  been  carried  in  some  instances  to  such  an  extent,  that 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  place  persons  on  board  ships  to 
prevent  the  crew  from  breaking  the  coals  with  the  carpenters' 
mauls  !     I  believe  that  the  profit  of  many  of  the  retailers  in 
London  arises  chiefly  from  the  increase  of  measure  by  the 
breakage  of  the  coah' — (P.  59,) 

That  such  a  system  should  have  been  so  long  persevered  in,  is 
truly  astonishing.  Some  scores  of  acts  of  Parliament  have  been 
passed  to  preserve  the  public  from  fraud  in  the  measuring  of 
coal,  and  yet  any  coal-merchant  who  chooses  to  break  his  coal 
a  little  smaller  than  his  neighbours,  will,  by  making  the  same 
quantity  measure  farther,  defraud  his  customers  quite  as  effec- 
tually as  if  he  sold  them  larger  coal  in  a  deficient  measure.  But 
though  the  attention  of  Honourable  Gentlemen  has  been  repeated- 
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ly  called  to  this  easy  method  of  defrandiiig  the  unsuspectiog  citi* 
sens,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  attracted  the  smallest  portion 
of  their  concern.  They  have  continued,  with  an  Irish  sort  of  dis- 
cernment, to  occupy  themselves  in  stopping  up  the  spigot,  while 
the  liqaor  was  running  out  at  the  bung-hole. 

Bat  what  has  been  already  stated  is  not  sufficient  to  show  the 
whole  mischief  arising  from  the  regulations  enforcing  the  sale  of 
coal  by  measure.  The  quantity  of  coal  separated  by  the  process 
of  screening  is  often  very  great, — amounting,  in  some  cases,  to 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
this  residue,  containing  a  portion  of  the  very  best  coal,  in  burned 
on  the  spoL     <  I  have  known,'  savs  Mr  Buddie,  <  at  one  colliery^ 

*  as  many  as  from  90  to  100  chaldrons  a-day  destroyed.  If  they 

*  were  not  consumed,  they  would  cover  the  whole  surface,  and 

*  in  the  burning  of  them  they  are  extremely  destructive ;  they  de^ 

*  stray  the  crops  a  great  way  roundj  and  we  pay  large  sums  for  in^ 
*jwry  done  to  the  cropSf  andjbr  damage  to  growuV — (P.  72.)  The 
waste  of  coal  is  in  this  way  enormous ;  and  the  coal-owner  is 
obliged  to  charge  a  higher  price  upon  the  coal  sold,  in  order  to 
indemnify  himself  for  the  loss  of  so  great  a  quantity,  and  for  the 
mischief  he  does  to  others  in  burning. 

The  sale  of  coals  bv  weight  instead  of  measure  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  great  and  signal  improvement.  It  would,  by  relieving 
the  coal-owner  from  the  necessity  of  screening^  enable  him  to  seU 
his  coal  considerably  cheaper ;  it  would  take  away  all  motive 
from  the  shippers  and  retauers  to  break  the  coal ;  and  it  would 
afford  the  best  attainable  security  to  the  public  agunst  the  frauds 
to  which  they  are  now  exposed. 

It  has,  however,  been  said  by  those  who  profit  by  the  existing 
system,  that  the  sale  of  coal  by  weight  would  not  really  put  a 
stop  to  fraud,  but  would  merely  turn  it  into  a  new  channel ;  and 
make  that  be  done  by  wetting  coal,  which  is  now  done  by  selling 
it  in  deficient  measures.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  representation 
is  obvious.  Very  few  individuals  ever  thmk  of  re-measuring  the 
coal  brought  to  them ;  and  besides,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
the  correctness  of  the  measure  is  no  security  against  fraud,  so 
long  as  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  size  of  coal.  But  were 
coals  sold  by  weight,  every  one  would  «ee,  at  once,  whether  they 
were  nnnsually  wet;  and  any  dealer  whp  should  attempt  to  de- 
fraud his  customers  in  this  way,  would  immediately  lose  his  em- 
ployment. Luckily,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ar^^e  this 
point  speculatively.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  experience  of 
Scotland.  Coals  are  here  uniformly  sold  by  weight,  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  its  ever  being  stated  that  the  practice  causes  them 
to  be  undulv  wetted.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  futile 
than  this  objection  to  the  plan  of  selling  by  weight  \  and  we  do 
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hope  that  the  L^islature  will  at  length  see  the  neceBsity  of  in- 
terposing to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  selling  by  measure, — 
a  practice  which,  while  it  raises  the  price,  and  occasions  the 
destruction  of  a  vast  quantity  of  coal,  opens  a  door  to  the  com- 
mission of  every  species  of  fraud. 

In  despite,  however,  of  the  heavy  e^rpense  attending  the  digging 
of  coal  from  the  mine,  and  conveying  it  to  the  shore,  and  of  the 
waste  occasioned  bv  screening^  the  coal-owner  only  receives  from 
12  to  14  shillings  the  chaldron,  for  that  very  coal  which  is  after- 
wards sold  in  London  for  50  or  55  shillings !  And  enormous  as 
this  difference  must  appear,  it  is  less  than  it  really  amounts  to ; 
for  owing  to  tlie  breakage  that  the  coal  undergoes,  it  may,  we  are 
assured,  be  moderately  estimated,  \\\9ifive  chaldron  of  coal  at 
Newcastle  or  Sunderland,  are  expanded  into  six  or  seven,  pre- 
viously to  their  being  lodged  in  the  consumer's  cellar.  We  snaU 
now  very  briefly  enquire  into  the  items  which  quadruple  thejprlce 
of  coal  in  its  transit  iVom  the  owners  to  the  consumers.  These 
have  been  specified  in  the  evidence  of  Mr  Buddie,  (p.  21.)  from 
which  the  following  account  has  been  drawn  up.  The  charges 
are  all  per  London  chaldron. 

Charges  in  Sunderlahd  Harbour. 

Fittage  and  keel  dues^  when  loaded  hy  tubs,  L.  s.  d. 
(the  most  expensire  method,)  including  con- 

reyance  by  water  for  seven  miles,        ...  0  3  3 

Casting  into  ship,  «     •    •     •    « 0  0  8^ 

Trimming  in  ship,        0  0  2f 

Coest  lights,  kckc 0  0  5 

Pilotage  and  assistance  to  sea  from  Sunderland,  0  0  2^ 


Charges  in  the  Port  qf  London* 


6    0 


Government  duty,  paid  at  the  Custom-house,    •  0 
Average   rate   of  freight  from  Sunderland  to 

London, 0  U     0 


Z)tie9,  ehiefiy  Mtmicipalf  in  the\Port  {^Londotu 

Orphan's  duty,        0    0  10 

Metage, 004 

Market  dues,  to  defray  purchase  of  Coal  Ex- 
change,       0    0     1 

Meter,"" 0    0    4 

Factor's  Commission, 004 


Carried  forward, 


0     1  11 
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0  17     0 
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Brought  over, 
Scorage  allowed  to  the  buyers,  being  2  per  cent 

upon  two-tbirds  of  the  quantity  sold,  liable  to 

fluctuation,  but  may  be  stated  to  average       .006 

Trinity  dues  and  Stamps^ 0     0     4 

^A^ater  Bailage,  and  Lord  Mayor  for  permit,  Clerk 

of  Meter's  Office,  and  other  charges,     •..000^ 
In  grain  allowed  to  buyers,  5  per  cent  on  the 

average^  nuiy  be  stated  to  a?erag6        ••.020 


Charges  qf  Delivery  from  the  Ship  to  the 
Qmsumer's  cellar. 

Coal-wbipper,  (or  deliverer  from  the  ship  into  the 

barge,) 017 

Lighterage  to  the  coal-buyer's  wharf,  ...  0  2  0 
Cartage,  including  the  loading  of  waggons,  .070 
Unloading  from  the  waggon  to  the  cellar,  called 

shooting,  variable,  but  averages  •  ...  0  1  6 
Land  metage,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ...  0  0  6 
Buyer  s  commission, 010 

Total  expenses,  ezclosive  of  price  paid  to 
the  coal-owner, 

Prices  paid  to  the  Coal-Oumer  by  the  Fitter. 

For  Stewart's  Wallsend,        0  14     0 

For  Eden  Main, 0  12     0 

Average, '  •  0  13     0 

Deduct  duty  paid  by  the  coal-owner  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  River  Wear,  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  River  and  Harboofi      '003 


Abstract. 

Charges  in  the  river  Wear,  for  7  miles'  carriage, 

loading  and  reloading,  kc.  SiC 0     4  9| 

Government  duty,        060 

Freight, •    .     .  0  11  0 

Municipal  dues, 0     4  9^ 

Charges  of  delivery  from  the  veascl  into  cellar  of 

the  consumer, ^  ^^  o 

Original  price  received  by  the  coal-owner,    .    .  0  12  « 


^i 


0     4    9i 


0  13    7 


2    0    2J 


0  12    9 


2  12  llj 
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With  respect  to  these  charges,  we  believe  that  very  little  re- 
daction can  be  looked  for  in  those  incurred  in  the  Wear,  or  in 
the  rate  of  freight.  The  shippers  complain,  that  at  eleven  shil- 
lings a-chaldron  they  are  rather  losers ;  and  it  is  abundantly  cer- 
tain, that  if  their  profits  exceeded  those  of  other  ship-ownens 
competition  would  speedily  sink  them  to  the  common  level. 
The  charges  for  coast  lights,  Trinity  corporation  dues,  &c.  are, 
indeed,  very  heavy ;  and  were  they  reduced,  as  they  certainly 
might,  some  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  charges  on  account 
of  freight 

But  with  respect  to  the  other  dues,  consisting  of  the  govern- 
ment duty,  the  municipal  dues,  and  the  charge  on  account  of 
deliverance  to  the  consumer,  amounting  in  all  to  no  less  than 
348.  4^d.  a-chaldron,  we  haVe  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they 
may,  and  ought  to  be,  reduced  a  half. 

I.  With  respect,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  government  duty 
of  six  shillings  a-chaldron,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  wc 
have  already  stated  as  to  it.  A  tax  so  grossly  unequal  and  op- 
pressive, is  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  uncondi- 
tionally repealed.  The  duty  amounts  to  about  L.800,000.^  This 


*  The  entire  gross  duty  derived  from  wakr-borne  coal  in  1828  was 
L.922,682.  This,  however,  not  only  inclades  the  sea-borne  coal,  but  the 
duty,  to  which  reference  will  afterwards  be  made,  of  one  shilling  a  chal- 
dron on  coals  brought  to  London  by  canals.  Subjoined  is  an  official « Ac- 

*  count  of  the  Annual  Revenue  derived  by  Government  from  the  Duty  on 
«  Coals  for  the  last  ten  years ;  distinguishing  the  amount  received  for  Home 

*  and  Foreign  Duly.* 


CUSTOMS  REVENUE  on  COALS,  CINDERS,  and  CULM. 


1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

18231 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 


GroM  Revenue. 


On  Coab,  Cinders, 
and  Culm,  brought  or 
carried  Coastwise,  or 
bv  Inland  Navigation 
ill*  the  United  King- 
dom. 


L. 
937,899 
1086.564  J 
1.019.865  ] 
1,006.506 
,145,659 
948.810  ] 
899.918  ] 
972,839  1 
862.526 
922,682 


On  Coals,  Cin- 
ders, vnd  Culm, 
exported  toFo- 
reign  Parts. 


L.  S. 
48,861  7 
48,359  3 
50,911  13 
52,771  4 
44^020  5 
42.821  16 
43,421  1 
40,553  17 
i,l82  0 
41,423  6 


d 

in 

9' 

loi 

10 
8 
8 

2  J 


Total  Gross 
Revenue. 


Deductions  from! 
the  Gross  Reve- 
nue   for    Draw- 


L.        P. 

1,006,760  17 

1,134,924    i 

U070,777   3 

1,059.277   6 

1,189,679   6 

991.632  13 

943,339  1€ 

1,013,393  17 

907,71817 

964,105    7 


d. 

9J 

10 

H 

i 


L 


OuUesooCoB]«.Ci;o 
ders,  and  Cvhn  in  r 
United  Kingdom. 


backs  on  Evnnrft.  I'UUa  OO  COSJS,  Cin- 
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sam  is  not  very  connderable;  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  tbat  the 
repeal  of  tbe  coal  tax  wonld  cause  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
the  rerenne.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  coals,  consequent  to  tbe  re- 
doction  of  the  duty,  would  give  the  consumers  greater  means  of 
purchasing  other  things.  Most  of  the  considerable  buyers  of  coal, 
inclufiog  all  the  middle  and  upper  classeSf  would  immediately  ex« 
pendyif  not  the  whole,  at  least  a  very  large  port,  of  whateyer  they 
eared  by  the  reduction  of  its  price  in  tbe  purchase  of  additional 
quantities  of  taxed  articles.  But  tbe  beneficial  influence  of  this 
neasure  would  not  be  confined  to  its  efiects  on  these  classes — it 
would  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  whole  population 
of  London,  and  of  the  southern  counties ;  and  there  would  also,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  demand  for  coal,  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  very  numerous  body  of  persons  en- 
gaged, as  miners,  sailors,  &c.,  in  the  trade.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  add,  that  the  lower  classes,  according  as  tbey  be- 
came better  able  to  afford  them,  would  infallibly  increase  their 
oonsumption  of  tea,  sugar,  beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  &c.,  or  of  thoso 
articles  that  are  the  great  sources  of  revenue;  so  that  we  believe 
it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  that  instead  of  losing,  the  reve- 
nue would,  in  a  very  short  period,  be  materially  benefited  by 
the  repeal  of  the  coal  duty. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  ministers  will  take  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  but  if  they  resolve  upon  continuing  the  duty,  they  are 
bound  to  take  measures  for  rendering  it  equal.  It  is  against 
all  justice  that  a  heavy  burden  should  be  laid  upon  certain  diB«> 
tricts,  from  which  others,  quite  as  rich,  are  totally  exempted. 
To  render  tbe  pressure  of  the  tax  equal  and  universal,  the  ob- 
vious plan  is  to  lay  it  indiscriminately  upon  all  coals  brought  to 
the  mouth  of  the  pit;  and  those  best  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances state,  tbat  if  it  be  imposed  in  this  way,  a  duty  of  one 
shilling  a-chaldron  will  yield  a  revenue  equal  to  that  which  is 
now  derived  from  the  six  shillings  on  sea-borne  coal. 

But  there  are  very  great,  if  not  insuperable,  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  measure  of  this  sort  It  would  not  be  possible  to  make 
any  exception  in  favour  of  the  coal  used  by  manufacturers ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  duty  even  of  one  shilling  a-chaldron 
would  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  almost  all  descriptions  of  ma- 
nufactures^ and  particularly  to  those  of  iron,  which  are  in  the 
most  depressed  condition.  But  this  verv  circumstance  is  of  it- 
self a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  tbe  duty.  Every  one  who  reflects  on  its  operation,  or  who  is 
aware  of  the  poverty  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  of  the  severe  privations  the  tax  imposes  on  them, 
must  be  satisfied  that  Us  cantmuance  on  its  present  footing  is  out 
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qfihequesiion.  And  if  tha  inUnit  <>f  <mr  maiiufiMiariiig  mUh> 
bluhmentsy  to  the  ■aecMBfol  prosecution  of  which  cheap  coel  is 
8o  eeeentialy  will  not  allow  the  daty  to  be  equalieed,  nothing* 
remains  bat  to  abdiah  iU  This  would  be  a  signal  bocm  to  all 
classes^  and  would  do  more  than  any  other  measure  to  improye 
the  condition  of  the  imporsrished  peasantry  of  the  South. 

II.  The  di£ferent  chttrges  laid  on  ooal  in  the  port  of  London 
amount  in  all  to  4e»  9^d.  a-^ohaUron.  Amongst  others,  there  is 
the  orphans'  duty,  as  it  is  termed^  amonntiag  to  tenpenca  This 
duty  was  imposed  by  statute  in  1694,  to  enable  the  city  of  Lon- 
don to  diseharge  the  principal  and  intersstof  a  debt  due  from  them 
to  the  orphans,  and  other  creditors  referred  to  in  the  act ;  and  it 
is  of  importance  to  obeerre,  that  the  Tarions  sums  collected  by 
the  city  under  Uie  statute  in  question  had  liquidated  the  entire 
debt  for  the  payment  of  which  the  duty  was  originally  granted,  so 
far  back  as  1788.  But  the  corporation  has  contrived  to  get  one 
charge  after  another  thrown  upon  this  duty ;  and  it  ii  at  present 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  die  sums  borrowed  to  complete 
the  approaches  to  the  new  London  brid|«.  A  Committee  of  the 
House  of  C^nmons  investigated  the  subj^  of  the  orphans'  duty 
last  session,  and  recommended  that  a  mil  be  brought  in  for  the 
ultimate  liberation  and  extinction  of  Uie  fund,  after  the  purpoeea 
to  which  it  is  at  present  applicable,  hate  been  accomplished.  We 
trost  that  this  recommendation  will  be  attended  to,  and  that, 
though  this  duty  cannot,  perhaps,  be  immediately  got  rid  of,  a 
security  may  be  obtained  for  its  final  abolition* 

The  charge  for  metage  and  meter,  amounting  to  eightpoice 
a^haldron,  might  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  at  least  a  half. 
Those  who  are  employed  in  the  North  lo  measure  the  coals  brought 
to  bank  by  the  pitmMK,  get  only  ihreB  farthings,  whXLe  the  didc 
functionary,  the  meter,  h  allowed  mxt$m  fartUngs  for  a  for  less 
onerous  duty  I 

III.  But  the  charges  which  attend  the  delirery  of  the  coals 
from  the  ship  to  the  consumer's  cellar,  are  the  most  scandalous- 
ly oppressive.  In  fact,  the  charge  for  conveying  a  chaldron  of 
coals  from  a  little  below  London  bridge  to  the  consumers  in  the 
city,  amounts  to  no  less  than  18s.  7d. ;  bttng  gttife  as  much  a$  the 
prime  cost  of  the  coaly  including  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  the  ex- 
pense of  minings,  of  bringing  the  coab  to  the  surface  of  the  mine, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  shore !  Is  it  necessary  to  say  another 
word  to  convince  every  reasonable  man  of  the  existence  of  in- 
tolerable abuses  in  this  department  of  the  trade  ?, 

Of  the  items  which  make  up  this  sum  of  ISs.  7d.  the  first  is 
the  fee  of  the  coal-vrtiipper,  or  coal-heaver— ^-that  is,  the  deliv«r^ 
er  of  the  coab  fVom  the  ship  to  the  barge  or  lighter.  This  fee  is 
Is.  7d.,  and  is  at  least  six  times  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  At  New- 
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cuUe  and  Sunderland^  the  fillinj^  of  a  olnldron  of  eoal  into  the 
wafgon  costs  from  1  ^d.  to  Ifd. ;  and  admittbr  that  it  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  raise  them  from  the  hdd,  sliU|  if  3d.  or  8^.  were 
allowed,  it  would  be  a  most  liberal  jiayment.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  this  item  should  be  struck  off  altogether.  It  is  occasioned 
by  a  regtdatian  which  preventi  the  crew  of  fhe  colHer  from  per» 
fbnmng  this  indispenscAk  part  of  Vneit  peetUiar  dutp.  In  the 
out>ports,  to  which  luckily  this  )»reposteroiis  regulation  does 
not  extend,  the  crew  act  as  coal<4ieaTers,  and  they  do  so  without 
either  asking  or  obtidning  additional  wages.  And  there  certain^ 
ly  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  Aat  the  case  would  be 
in  any  respect  different  in  the  port  of  London,  were  it  not  for  the 
circumstance  referred  to.  In  1888,  the  importation  of  coal  into 
the  metropolis  amounted  to  1,541,000  cnaldrons;  the  coal-- 
heavers' charge  on  which  is  no  less  than  L.121,980  sterling ; 
every  sUlling  of  which  may  be  saved  to  the  citieens  by  simply 
aBowing  the  crew  to  perform  the  function  of  coal-heavers.* 

To  show  how  widely  the  abuses  which  infect  the  coal  trade  are 
ramified,  we  may  mention  that  the  coal-heavers  are  furnished  to 
the  shippers  by  a  class  of  persons  denominated  undertakers. 
These  are  generally  keepers  of  public-houses;  and  the  coal- 
heaver  who  should  neglect  to  run  up  a  goodly  score  at  the  under- 
tidcer's  would  stand  but  a  bad  chance  of  getting  emplovment. 
Hence,  though  the  wn^s  of  ccml-heavers  be  extremely  high,  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  for  the  most  part,  verv  poor.  Three-fourths 
of  their  earnings  are  laid  out  on  neer.  They  are  compelled  to 
drink,  not  because  thev  like  it,  but  because  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  undertaker.  Is  it  to  be  endured  that  the  citizens  should 
be  taxed  L.  122,000  a-year  to  support  such  a  system? 

The  next  item  in  the  charge  of  delivery  is  lighterage^  being  a 
sum  of  two  shillings  a- chaldron  paid  for  oenvejring  the^coals  fiom 
the  ship  to  the  wharf.   This  charge  is  not  quite  so  oljectionable 


*  The  following  is  &n  official  account  of  the  Import  of  coal  into  Lon- 
don since  1820. 


Yean. 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

CbaMnms. 

1,280,114 
1,812,7»0 
1,345,845 
1,377,961 
1,410,677 

ChaMmt. 
1,448,193 
1,475,809 
1,508,425 
1,641,041 
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Bi  ibe  preceding,  bat  still  it  seemt  to  be  in  no  ordinary  degree 
exorbitant.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Buddie,  in  his  evidence,  (p. 
121,)  that  the  Tyne  keelmen,  who  take  the  coals  from  the 
spoats  or  staiths,  as  they  are  termed,  to  deliver  them  to  the 
ships,  are  paid  only  Is,  Sd.  a-cbaldron,  though  they  have  to  na- 
vigate their  heels  from  seven  to  eight  miles,  and  though  it  be  far 
more  difficult  to  shovel  the  coals  from  the  keels  into  the  port- 
holes of  the  ships,  than  from  a  lighter  to  a  wharf.  Were  the 
charge  for  lighterage  reduced  to  the  same  level  in  the  Thames 
as  in  the  Tyne,  it  would  not  certainly  exceed  eightpence  or 
ninepence  a-chaldron. 

The  third  item  in  the  charge  for  delivery,  is  7s.  a-chaldron 
for  cartage,  from  the  wharf  to  the  consumer's  residence.  The 
only  way  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  charge,  is  by 
comparing  it  wiSi  the  sums  charged  for  similar  work  done  else- 
where. Now,  assuming  the  average  weight  of  the  chaldron  to 
bo  27  cwt,  and  the  average  distance  to  which  coals  are  carted 
one  mile  and  a  half,  the  charge  will  be  Ss.  5^.  per  ton,  per 
mile ;  but  in  the  North,  in  Durham,  Lancashire,  &c.,  it  is  usual 
to  let  the  cartage  of  coals,  including  the  loading,  by  contract, 
at  from  7d.  to  Sd.  a-ton  on  turnpike  roads,  and  9d.  and  lOd. 
on  heavy  country  roads.  So  that  the  expense  of  cartage  in 
London  is/bur  or  Jive  times  as  much  as  it  costs  in  the  North  ;— 
a  difference  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  ex- 

Ense  attending  the  keen  of  men,  horses,  &c.  in  the  metropo* 
,  and  is  almost  entirely  a  consequence  of  the  perverse  r^u- 
lations  under  which  the  trade  is  conducted. 

Exclusive  of  the  enormous  charge  of  78.  for  cartage,  there  is 
a  farther  charge  of  is.  6d.  for  shotking,  that  is,  for  unloading 
the  waggon  into  the  cellar.  Next  to  the  item  for  whippers, 
this  is  the  most  outrageous  overcharge  in  this  lengthened  cata- 
logue of  abuses.  There  are  thousands  of  labourers  in  London, 
who  would  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  perform  the  same  work  for 
Sd.  or  4d.,  for  which  the  citizens  are  obliged  to  pay  Is.  6d. 
Indeed,  we  believe  it  might  be  done  for  a  good  deal  less.  Mr 
Buddie  says,  *  At  the  rate  we  pay  our  waggon-men  for  filling 
<  the  waggons,  I  believe  they  tvotUd  be  very  glad  for  2(f.  to  heave 
*  these  same  coals  out  of  the  cellar  again  up  the  hole^  (p.  121) ; — 
an  operation  which,  every  one  knows,  would  be  about  ten  times 
as  troublesome  as  pouring  them  down. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  well  convinced,  that  were 
the  practice  of  selling  by  weight  introduced,  the  government 
duty  of  68.  a-chaldron  repealed,  and  the  trade  placed  on  a  pro- 
per footing,  a  reduction  of  at  least  IBs.  or  IBs.  a-chaldron  might 
be  effected  upon  the  price  of  coal  brought  to  London.  But  sup- 
posing the  reduction  to  amount  to  only  15s.|  it  would  be  a  gam 
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to  the  citizens  of  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounDS  a-year.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  redound  so  much  to 
Ae  advantage  of  all  classes  in  the  metropolis ;  nor  is  there  any 
one  object  that  they  ought  to  exert  themselves  so  much  to 
achieve,  as  the  abolition  of  the  coal  duty,  and  of  the  various 
TegnUtions  and  charges  by  which  the  price  of  coal  is  so  enor- 
mously enhanced. 

But,  as  has  been  already  seen,  the  abolition  of  the  duty  would 
not  only  be  a  vast  boon  to  the  metropolis,  but  to  the  whole 
foutbern  parts  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  the  coal  districts; 
and  we  do  hope  and  believe,  that  no  long  period  will  elapse  till 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  congratulate  our  readers  upon  the  re* 
peal  of  this  most  unequal  and  most  oppressive  tax. 

Besides  the  6s.  of  duty  which  affects  all  coals  that  are  con- 
veyed by  sea,  there  is  an  additional  Is.  of  duty  laid  on  those 
exported  from  the  Tyne.  This  peculiar  duty  is  denominated  the 
Richmond  shilling^  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  granted 
by  Charles  IL  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  was  purchased  up 
by  government  in  1799,  and  ought  to  have  been  repealed  forth* 
wi^  It  is  bad  enough,  certainly,  to  lay  an  exclusive  tax  on 
sea-borne  coal;  but  it  is  in&nitely  worse,  to  lay  a  comparative- 
ly high  duty  on  the  coal  sent  from  a  particular  river. 

A  small  supply  of  coal  is  brought  to  London  from  Stafford- 
shire by  canal  navigation.  This  coal  is  loaded  with  a  duty  of 
is.  a-chaldron.  But  this  duty  ought  to  share  the  same  fate  as 
that  laid  on  sea*borne  coal.  It  yields  very  little  revenue,  and 
may  therefore  be  abolished  without  any  difficulty. 

Besides  abolishing  the  duty  on  searborne  coal,  and  on  that 
conveyed  to  London  by  canals,  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  pub- 
lic advantage,  were  a  change  made  in  the  magnitude  and  mode 
of  assessing  the  duties  on  exported  coal.  Nothing  can  match 
the  absurdity  of  the  mode  in  which  these  duties  are  at  present 
imposed.  It  has  been  said,  that  by  allowing  coal  to  be  export- 
ed at  a  low  duty,  the  Netherlanders  and  French  might  advan- 
tageously employ  it  in  their  manufacturing  establishments ;  and 
to  guard  against  this  contingency,  a  high  duty  has  been  laid  on 
its  exportation.  We  are  not  aware  that  anjr  other  reason  has 
ever  been  assigned  in  vindication  of  the  exiating  regulations 
with  regard  to  exported  coal ;  and  yet,  inexplicable  as  it  may 
seem,  mall  coal,  or  that  very  coal  which  is  used  in  manufacto- 
ries, is  allowed  to  be  exported  at  a  duty  of  4s.  6d.  a-chaldron, 
while  large  coal,  or  that  which  is  exclusively  used  in  dwelling- 
houses,  is  burdened  with  the  enormous  duty  of  17s. !  We  are 
sorry  we  cannot  specify  the  individual  to  whose  sagacity 
we  are  indebted  for  the  arrangement  of  this  duty;  but  Mr 
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Sadl«r  woald  do  w«tt  to  find  kim  ont^  and  cossnlt  him  on  him 
fertheominff  work. 

But  notwithatanding  tho  low  duty  on  the  ooal  used  in  mana«- 
fectorios,  the  greatoat  export  of  it  that  hat  taken  plaee  in  any 
one  year,  was  oaly  60|S15  chaldrons.  This  shows,  that  the  ap- 
prehensions entertained  of  its  being  extenstTely  exported,  are  in 
a  great  degree  visionary.  However,  it  would,  we  think,  bo 
good  policy  to  impose  an  equal  duty  of  5s.  or  6s.  a-chaldron  on 
all  coals  exported;  as,  Inr  this  means,  aoheck  would  be  given  to 
the  export  of  that  which  may  be  used  in  the  arts,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  vast  addittmial  facility  would  be  given  to  the  export 
of  that  whioh  Is  nsed  for  domestic  purposss  only.  Were  a  men* 
sure  of  this  sort  adopted,  it  may  bo  fairly  inferred,  that  the  re- 
venue from  exported  ooal  would  be  at  least  doubled  or  trebled. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  sometimes  said,  that  the  exportation  of 
coal  ought  to  be  prohibited  altogether ;  that  the  ooal*fields  of 
Great  Britain  are  but  of  limited  extent;  that  the  supply  of  the 
home  consumption  wiU  ultimately  exhaust  them ;  and  that  no- 
thing should  be  done  to  aoeelerate,  bnt  every  thing  that  is  poa* 
sible  to  avert,  an  event  that  will  most  probably  be  destrnc* 
tive  to  our  superiority  in  the  arts.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
futile  than  these  apprehensions.  Although  the  foreign  ooal  trade 
were  absolutely  free,  our  readers  may  be  amured,  that  the  na- 
tional debt  will  be  every  shilling  paid  aS  many  c^ituries  be- 
fore posterity  begins  to  feel  any  serious  falling  off  in  the  sup- 
ply of  coal. 

A  very  intelligent  geotlessan,  Mr  Hugh  Taylor,  coal-owner 
and  coal-agent  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  laid  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  estiauites  before  tho  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

An  Estimate  t/ihe  Extent  emd  Pr^vce  ofAe  Duebam  and 

NoMTMUMESELAifD  CoAL  FlELDS, 

Durham. 

Square  Mites. 
From  South  Shields  southward  to  Castle  Eden,  twenty* 
one  miles ;  thenoe  westward  to  West  Auckland,  Ikirty- 
two  miles ;  north-east  from  West  Auckland  to  BHring- 
ham,  thirty-three  nlles ;  aadtheneeto  Shields,  twenty- 
two  miles,  being  uk  extent  or  area  of    •  -  594 

NoRTHUMBSaUlND. 

From  Shields  northward,  twenty-seven  miles,  by  an  average 

breadth  of  nine  miles,  ,  .  .  34>3 
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'  Portion  Excavatei>. 

In  Durham, 

On  Tyne,  say  -  -  -  -  39 

On  Wear  .  .  .  •  40 

79 
In  Northumberland, 

Say  thirteen  mUes  by  two,  .  •  26 

105 

732 

Ton^ 
Estimating  the  workable  coal  strata  at  an  ayerage 
thickness  of  twelve  feet,  the  contract  of  one 
square  mile  will  be  12,390,000  tons,  and  of  732 
square  miles,  ....         9,069,480,000 

Deduct  one-third  part  for  loss  by  small  coal,  inter- 
ceptions by  dikes,  and  other  interrnptionsi  3,023,160,000 


Remainder,        6,046,320,000 


This  remainder  is  adequate  to  supply  the  praf ent  rend  from  New- 
castle, Snnderland,  Hartley,  Blyth,  and  Stookton,  of  3,500>000  tons, 
for  a  period  of  1727  years. 

It  will  be  miderstood  that  this  estimate  of  the  qnaatity  of  coal  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland  can  only  be  an  approximation,  especially 
as  the  south-eastern  coal  district  of  Durham  is  yet  almost  wholly  un- 
explored ;  but  the  attempt  is  made  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  your  Lord- 
ships that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  this  valuable  mineral 
being  exhausted  for  many  fbtore  generations, 

There  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  coal-field  in  tke  northern  and 
south-western  districts  of  Northnmberland ;  but  t¥e  Ibregoing  com- 
prizes that  which  is  continuous,  and  most  suitaUe  and  available  for 
exportation. 

Analogous  Estimate  of  the  CoMumptlon  of  CoM  in  Great  Britain, 

Tons. 

The  annual  vend  of  coals  carried  coastwise  from  Dor- 
ham  and  Northumberland  is,  «  •  3,300,000 
Home  consumption,  say  one-fifth,                 m           ^  660,000 


3,960,000 
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Which  quantity^  suppties  about  5,000,000  persons ;  Tooi. 

and  supposing  the  whole  population  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  15,000,000,  this  must  be  trebled ; 
for  though  these  two- thirds  of  population  are  per- 
haps less  able  to  afford  fuel,  yet  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the 
cheapness  of  coal  in  the  interior,  the  estimate  will 
not  be  too  high,  ...  11,880,000 

Consumed  by  iron  works,  say  600,000  tons  of  metal, 
to  produce  which  requires  at  least  four  times  the 
quantity  of  coal  in  making  even  pig  metal,  and 
the  extraordinary  consumption  in  tne  Cornwall, 
&c.  mines,  ....  3,000,000 


Con«;umed  in  Great  Britain,  ...       U,880,000 

Exported  to  Ireland,  say,  ...  700,000 


Total  tons,  exclusive  of  foreign  exportation^  -        15,580,000 


We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  any 
satisfactory  information  with  respect  to  tbe  coal  trade  at  White- 
haven, and  along  the  western  shores  of  the  island.  But  when 
we  take  into  account  the  vast  extent  of  the  coal  fields  in  Cum- 
berland, Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  &c.  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  ground  for  anticipating  any  deficiency  of  this  valuable  ar- 
ticle for  many  centuries. 

Mr  Buddie  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  different  departments  of  the  coal  trade 
on  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  in  the  conveyance  of  coal  to  London,  and 
in  the  London  coal  trade«^- 

<  I  hold  a  paper  in  mv  hand  stating  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  the  coal  trade  in  each  department.  I  would  beg  to  observe,  the 
returns  from  the  Tyne  are  official  documents ;  from  the  Wear  I  have 
no  returns,  but  it  is  by  an  approximate  calculation.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  under  ground  on  the  Tyne  are, — men,  4,937,  boys 
3,554,  together,  8,491 ;  above  ground,  men,  2,745,  boys,  718,  making 
3,463 ;  making  the  total  employed  in  the  mines  above  and  belowground 
1 1,954,  which  in  round  numbers  I  call  12,000,  because  I  am  pretty 
sure  there  were  some  omissions  in  the  returns.  On  the  river  Wear, 
I  conceive  there  are  9,000  employed;  making  21,000  employed  in 
digging  the  coal  and  delivering  it  to  the  ships  on  the  two  rivers.  From 
the  best  calculations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  it  would  appear,  that, 
averaging  the  coasting  vessels  that  carry  coals  at  the  size  of  220  Lon- 
don chaldrons  each  vessel,  there  would  be  1,400  vessels  employed, 
which  would  require  15,000  seamen  and  boys.  I  have  made  a  sum- 
mary. There  are  seamen,  15,000 ;  pitmen  and  above-ground  people 
employed  at  the  collieries,  21,000 ;  keelmen,  coal-boatmen,  casters,  and 
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trimmers,  2000 ;  making  the  total  nunber  employed  in  what  I  call  the 
Northern  Coal  Trade  3^000.  In  London,  whippert,  lightermen,  and 
80  forth,  5,000 ;  factors,  agents,  &c.  on  the  Coal  Exchange,  2,500 ; 
7,500  in  all,  in  London,  Making  the  grand  total  in  the  north  conntry 
and  London  departments  of  the  trade,  45,500.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  include  the  persons  employed  at  the  outports  in  discharging 
the  ships  there.' 

In  another  place^  (p.  53,)  Mr  Buddie  staten,  that  <  Colliers 
<  are  always  paid  by  tne  piece,'  and  consequently  their  wages, 
although  at  the  same  rate  per  chaldron,  vary  according  to  the 
quantity  of  work  they  have  to  do ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
average,  they  vary  so  very  considerably;  they  have  varied  from 
148.  a-week  to  in  some  instances  40s.  The  colliers  can  earn 
up  to  5s.  or  even  more  per  day ;  but  there  is  no  employment  for 
them ;  they  have  seldom  been  earning  more  than  half  that  sum 
during  the  last  year,  (1828) ;  28.  6d.  is  the  certain  wages  that 
they  are  hired  to  receive  from  their  employers,  whether  Uiey  are 
employed  or  not ;  that  is  a  tax  on  the  coal-owner,  during  the 
suspension  of  his  colliery  from  any  accident,  for  he  pays  them 
their  wages  whether  they  are  employed  or  not. — ^The  men  have 
the  option  of  finding  work  elsewhere ;  but  if  they  cannot  do  so, 
tliey  may  call  upon  their  master  to  pay  them  14s.  a- week ;  it 
was  15s.  a- week  till  last  year. 

Sea-borne  coal  imported  into  any  port  of  Ireland  is  charged 
with  a  duty  of  Is.  l^a.  a-ton,  or  2s.  5d.  a-chaldron.  But  in  order 
to  provide  a  fund  for  improvements,  that  which  is  imported  into 
the  port  of  Dublin  is  charged  with  an  additional  duty  of  I  Id.  a- 
ton  f  The  duties  on  sea-borne  coals  imported  into  Wales  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  on  importation  into  Ireland.  Scotland 
is  fortunately  exempted  from  this  odious  impost. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity ^  a  Poem.    By  Ro- 
bert Montgomery.    Eleventh  Edition.    London.    1830. 
2.  Satatij  a  Poem.   By  Robert  Montgomery.    Second  Edi- 
tion.    London.    1830. 

^T^UE  wise  men  of  antiquity  loved  to  convey  instruction  under 
^  the  covering  of  apologue ;  and,  though  this  practice  of 
tbeirs  is  generally  thought  childish,  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  adopting  it  on  the  present  occasion.  A  generation  which 
lias  bought  eleven  editions  of  a  poem  by  Mr  Robert  Montgomery, 
inay  well  condescend  to  listen  to  a  fable  of  Pilpay. 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  CI.  N 
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A  pious  Brahmin,  it  is  written,  made  a  vow  that  on  a  cetteiii 
day  he  wonld  sacrifice  a  sheep,  and  on  the  appointed  momlngr 
he  went  forth  to  bay  one.  There  lived  in  his  neighbourhood 
three  rogues  who  knew  of  his  vow,  and  laid  a  scheme  for  pro- 
fiting by  iL    The  first  met  him  and  sud,  <  Oh,  Brahmin,  wilt 

*  thou  buy  a  sheep  ?  I  have  one  fit  for  sacrifice/—^  It  is  for  that 

*  very  purpose,'  said  the  holy  man,  ^  that  I  came  forth  this  day.' 
Then  the  impostor  opened  a  bag,  and  brought  out  of  it  an  un- 
clean beast,  an  ugly  dog,  lame  and  blind.  Thereon  the  Brah- 
min cried  out,  <  Wretch,  who  touchest  things  impure,  and  utter- 

<  est  things  untrue,  callest  thou  that  cur  a  sheep  T — *  Truly/ 
answered  the  other,  *  it  is  a  sheep  of  the  finest  fleece,  and  of  the 

*  sweetest  flesh.  Ob,  Brahmin,  it  will  be  an  offering  most  ac- 
'  ceptable  to  the  gods.' — *  Friend,'  said  the  Brahmin,  *  either 

*  thou  or  I  must  be  blind.' 

Just  then  one  of  the  accomplices  came  up.  '  Praised  be  the 
'  gods,'  said  this  second  rogue,  *  that  I  have  been  saved  the 

<  trouble  of  going  to  the  market  for  a  sheep !  This  is  such  a 
/  sheep  as  I  wanted.  For  how  much  wilt  thou  sell  it  ?'  When 
the  Brahmin  heard  this,  his  mind  waved  to  and  fro,  like  one 
swinging  in  the  air  at  a  holy  festival.  <  Sir,'  said  he  to  the  new 
comer,  ^  take  heed  what  thou  dost ;  this  is  no  sheep,  but  an  un- 
^  clean  cur.' — *  Oh,  Brahmin,'  said  the  new  comer,  ^  thou  art 

*  drunk  or  mad !' 

.  At  this  time  the  third  confederate  drew  near.  ^  Let  us  ask 
^  this  man,'  said  the  Brahmin,  ^  what  the  creature  is,  and  I  will 
'  stand  by  what  he  shall  say.'  To  this  the  others  agreed ;  and 
the  Brahmin  called  out,  <  Oh,  stranger,  what  dost  thou  call  this 

*  beast  ?' — *  Surely,  oh,  Brahmin,'  said  the  knave,  *  it  is  a  fine 

<  sheep.'     Then  the  Brahmin  said,  <  Surely  the  gods  have  taken 

<  away  my  senses,' — and  he  asked  pardon  of  him  who  carried 
the  dog,  and  bought  it  for  a  measure  of  rice  and  a  pot  of  ghee, 
and  o&red  it  up  to  the  gods,  who,  being  wroth  at  this  unplean 
sacrifice,  smote  him  with  a  sore  disease  in  all  his  joints. 

Thus,  or  nearly  thus,  if  we  remember  rightly,  runs  the  story 
of  the  Sanscrit  JBsop.  The  moral,  like  the  moral  of  every  fable 
that  is  worth  the  telling,  lies  on  the  surface.'  The  writer  evi- 
dently means  to  caution  us  against  the  practices  of  puffers, — a 
class  of  people  who  have  more  than  once  talked  the  public  into 
the  most  absurd  errors,  but  who  surely  never  played  a  more 
curious,  or  a  more  difficult,  trick,  than  when  they  passed  Mr 
Robert  Montgomery  off  upon  the  world  as  a  great  poet. 

In  an  age,  in  which  there  are  so  few  readers  that  a  writer 
cannot  subsist  on  the  sum  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  no 
man  who  has  not  an  independent  fortune  can  devote  himself  to 
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Bteraiy  pimaitey  imlefls  be  it  amttad  liy  patroiuig;e«  In  tuek 
an  ag8|  accordingly,  men  of  letters  too  often  past  their  livee  in 
dangling  at  the  heels  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful ;  and  all  the 
fiialte  which  dependence  tends  to  produce,  paas  into  their  cha^ 
racter.  They  become  the  paraeitee  and  slaves  of  the  great.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  of  the  highest  and  most  ex 
quisitely  formed  of  hnman  intellects  have  been  condemned  to 
the  jgnominions  labour  of  disposing  the  commonplaces  of  adu- 
lation in  new  forms,  and  brightening  them  into  new  splendour. 
Horace,  invoking  Augustus  in  the  most  enthusiastic  language 
of  religious  veneration, — Statius  flattering  a  tyrant,  and  the 
minion  of  a  tyrant,  for  a  morsel  of  bread, — ^Ariosto  versifying  the 
whole  genealogy  of  a  ni^ardly  patron,— -Tasso  extolling  the 
heroic  virtues  of  the  wretched  creature  who  locked  him  up  in  a 
mad-house, — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  instances  which  might 
easily  be  given  of  the  degradation  to  which  those  must  submity 
who,  not  possessing  a  competent  fortune,  are  resolved  to  write 
when  there  are  scarcely  any  who  read. 

This  evil  the  prepress  of  the  human  mind  tends  to  remove. 
As  a  taste  for  books  becomes  more  and  more  common,  the  pa- 
tronage of  individuals  becomes  less  and  less  necessary.     In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century  a  marked  change  took  place. 
The  tone  of  literary  men,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
became  higher  and  more  independent.     Pope  boasted  that  he 
was  the  ^  one  poet*  who  had  <  pleased  by  manly  ways ;'  he  deri- 
ded the  soft  dedications  with  which  Halifax  had  been  fed, — as- 
serted his  own  superiority  over  the  pensioned  Boileau, — and 
gloried  in  being  not  the  follower,  but  the  friend,  of  nobles  and 
princes.     The  explanation  of  all  this  is  very  simple.     Pope  was 
the  first  Englishman  who,  by  the  mere  sale  of  bis  writings,  rea- 
lised a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  live  in  comfort  and  in  perfect 
independence.     Johnson  Extols  him  for  the  msgnanimity  which 
he  showed  in  inscribing  his  Iliad,  not  to  a  minister  or  a  peer, 
but  to  Congreve.     In  our  time,  this  would  scarcely  be  a  subject 
for  praise.     Nobody  is  astonished  when  Mr  Moore  pays  a  com- 
pliment of  this  kind  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  Mr  Moore.     The  idea  of  either  of  those  gentlemen  looking 
out  for  some  lord  who  would  be  likely  to  give  him  a  few  guineas 
in  return  for  a  fulsome  dedication,  seems  laughably  incongruous, 
^et  this  is  exactly  what  Dryden  or  Otway  would  have  done ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  blame  tbem  for  it.     Otway  is  said  to 
have  been  choked  with  a  piece  of  bread  which  he  devoured  in 
the  rage  of  hunger ;  and,  whether  this  story  be  true  or  false,  he 
"^^as  beyond  all  question  miserably  poor.  Dryden,  at  near  seventy, 
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when  at  the  head  of  the  literary  men  of  England,  without  eqnal 
or  second,  received  three  hundred  pounds  for  hie  Fables, — a 
collection  of  ten  thousand  verses, — and  such  verses  as  no  man 
then  living,  except  himself,  could  have  produced.  Pope,  at 
thirty,  had  laid  up  between  six  and  seven  thousand  ponods, — 
the  fruits  of  his  poetry.  It  was  not,  we  suspect,  because  he  had 
a  higher  spirit,  or  a  more  scrupulous  conscience,  than  his  prede- 
cessors, but  because  he  had  a  larger  income,  that  he  kept  up  the 
dignity  of  the  literary  character  so  much  better  than  they  had 
done. 

From  the  time  of  Pope  to  the  present  day,  the  readers  have  been 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  numerous ;  and  the  writers, 
consequently,  more  and  more  independent.  It  is  assuredly  a 
great  evil,  that  men  fitted  by  their  talents  and  acquirements  to 
enlighten  and  charm  the  world,  should  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  flattering  wicked  and  foolish  patrons  in  return  for  the 
very  sustenance  of  life.  But  though  we  heartily  rejoice  that  this 
evil  is  removed,  we  cannot  but  see  with  concern  that  another 
evil  has  succeeded  to  it.  The  public  is  now  the  patron,  and  a 
most  liberal  patron.  All  that  the  rich  and  powerful  bestowed  on 
authors  from  the  time  of  Maecenas  to  that  of  Harley  would  not, 
we  apprehend,  make  up  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  has  been  paid 
by  English  booksellers  to  authors  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Men  of  letters  have  accordingly  ceased  to  court  individuals,  and 
have  begun  to  court  the  public.  They  formerly  used  flattery. 
Tbey  now  use  pu£Sng. 

Whether  the  old  or  the  new  vice  be  the  worse, — whether  those 
who  formerly  lavished  insincere  praise  on  others,  or  those  who 
now  contrive  by  every  art  of  beggary  and  bribery  to  stun  the 
public  with  praises  of  themselves,  disgrace  their  vocation  the 
more  deeply, — we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  But  of  this  we 
are  sure, — that  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  stand  against  the  new 
trickery.  The  puffing  of  books  is  now  so  shamefully  and  so 
successfully  practised,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are  anxious 
for  the  purity  of  the  national  taste,  or  for  the  honour  of  the  li- 
terary character,  to  join  in  discountenancing  it.  All  the  pens 
that  ever  were  employed  in  magnifying  Bish's  lucky  office,  Ro- 
manis's  fleecy  hosiery,  Packwood's  razor  straps,  and  Rowland's 
Kalydor, — all  the  placard-bearers  of  Dr  Eady, — all  the  wall- 
chalkers  of  Day  and  Martin, — seem  to  have  tidcen  service  with 
the  poets  and  novelists  of  this  generation.  Devices  which  in  the 
lowest  trades  are  considered  as  disreputable,  are  adopted  without 
scruple,  and  improved  upon  with  a  despicable  ingenuity  by  peo- 
ple engaged  in  a  pursuit  which  never  was,  and  never  will  be^ 
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foundered  as  a  mere  trade  by  any  man  of  honoar  and  virtue.  A 
batcher  of  the  higher  class  disdains  to  ticket  his  meat.  A  mercer 
of  the  higher  class  would  be  ashamed  to  hang  up  papers  in  his 
window  inviting  the  passers-by  to  look  at  the  stock  of  a  bank- 
rupt, all  of  the  first  quality,  and  going  for  half  the  value.  We 
expect  some  reserve,  some  decent  pride,  in  our  hatter  and  our 
bootmaker.  But  no  artifice  by  which  notoriety  can  be  obtained 
io  tbooght  too  abject  for  a  man  of  letters. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  over  the  history  of  most  of  the  publica- 
tioos  which  have  had  a  run  during  the  last  few  years.  The  pub- 
lisher is  often  the  publisher  of  some  periodical  work.  In  this 
periodical  work  the  first  flourish  of  trumpets  is  sounded.  The 
peal  18  then  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  all  the  other  periodical  works 
tyver  which  the  publisher  or  the  author,  or  the  author's  coterie, 
may  have  any  influence.  The  newspapers  are  for  a  fortnight  filled 
with  puffs  of  all  the  various  kinds  which  Sheridan  recounted, — di- 
Yoet,  oblique,  and  collusive.  Sometimes  the  praise  is  laid  on  thick 
for  simple-minded  people.  ^Pathetic,' <6ublime,'^Bplendid,'  *grace- 

*  fttl,  brilliant  wit,'  'exquisite  humour,'  and  other  phrases  equally 
flattering,  fall  in  a  shower  as  thick  and  as  sweet  as  the  sugar- 
ploms  at  a  Roman  carnival.  Sometimes  greater  art  is  used.  A 
sinecure  has  been  offered  to  the  writer  if  he  would  suppress  his 
work,  or  if  he  would  even  soften  down  a  few  of  his  incomparable 
portraits.  A  distingruished  military  and  political  character  has 
challenged  the  inimitable  satirist  of  the  vices  of  the  great ;  and 
the  puffer  is  glad  to  learn  that  the  parties  have  been  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  Sometimes  it  is  thought  expedient  that  the  puffer 
should  put  on  a  grave  face,  and  utter  his  panegyric  in  the  form 
of  admoniUon  !  <  Such  attacks  on  private  character  cannot  be 
'  too  much  condemned.     Even  the  exuberant  wit  of  our  author, 

*  and  the  irresistible  power  of  his  withering  sarcasm,  are  no  cx- 

*  coses  for  that  utter  disregard  which  he  manifests  for  the  feel- 

*  inge  of  others.     We  cannot  but  wonder  that  a  writer  of  such 

<  transcendent  talents, — a  writer  who  is  evidently  no  stranger 

*  to  the  kindly  charities  and  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  should 
'  show  so  little  tenderness  to  the  foibles  of  noble  and  distin- 

*  guished  individuals,  with  whom  it  is  clear,  from  every  page  of 

<  his  work,  that  he  must  have  been  constantly  mingling  in  so- 

*  ciety.'  These  are  but  tame  and  feeble  imitations  of  the  para- 
graphs with  which  the  daily  papers  are  filled  whenever  an  at- 
torney's clerk  or  an  apothecary's  assistant  undertakes  to  tell  the 
public,  in  bad  English  and  worse  French^  how  people  tie  their 
neckdoths  and  eat  their  dinners  in  Grosvenor  Square.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  higher  and  more  respectable  newspapers  usually  pre- 
fix the  words  «  Advertisementy'  or  «  From  a  Correspondent^'  to 
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■ach  ptragrmpluu  Bat  ibis  makes  little  differenee.  The  peno- 
gyrio  IB  extracted,  and  the  significant  heading  omitted.  The  ful- 
some eulogy  makes  its  appearance  on  Uie  covers  of  all  the  Re- 
views and  Magazinesi  with  *  Times'  or  ^  Globe'  affixed,  thoug^Ix 
the  editors  of  the  Times  and  the  Globe  have  no  more  to  do  witli 
it  than  with  Mr  Gk>ss's  way  of  making  old  rakes  Young  again. 

That  people  who  live  by  personal  slander,  should  practice 
these  arts,  is  not  surprising.    Those  who  stoop  to  write  caluna- 
nious  books  may  well  stoop  to  puff  them  ; — and  that  the  basest 
of  all  trades  should  be  earned  on  in  the  basest  of  all  manners,  is 
quite  proper,  and  as  it  should  be.    But  how  any  man,  who  has 
the  least  self-respect,  the  least  regard  for  his  own  personal  dig^ 
nity,  can  condescend  to  persecute  the  public  with  this  Rag-fair 
importunity,  we  do  not  understand.    ISxtreme  poverty  may,  in- 
deed, in  some  degree,  be  an  excuse  for  employing  these  shifts, 
as  it  may  be  an  excuse  for  stealing  a  leg  of  mutton.   But  we 
really  think  that  a  man  of  spirit  and  ddicacy  would  quite  as 
soon  satisfy  his  wants  in  Uie  one  way  as  in  the  other. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  an  author,  that  the  praises  of  journalists 
are  procured  by  the  money  or  influence  of  his  publisher,  and 
not  by  his  own.  It  is  his  business  to  take  such  precautions  as 
may  prevent  others  from  doing  what  must  degrade  him.  It  is 
for  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  and,  if  he  is  really  a  man  of 
talents,  it  will  eventually  be  for  his  honour  and  interest  as  a 
writer,  that  his  works  should  come  before  the  public,  recom- 
mended by  their  own  merits  alone,  and  should  be  discuMsd  with 
perfect  freedom.  If  his  objects  be  really  such  as  he  may  own 
without  shame,  he  will  find  that  they  wUl,  in  the  long  run,  be 
better  attained  by  suffering  the  voice  of  criticism  to  be  fairly 
heard.  At  present,  we  too  often  see  a  writer  attempting  to  ob* 
tain  literary  fame  as  Shakspeare's  usurper  obtains  sovereignty. 
The  publisher  plays  Buckingham  to  the  author's  Richard.  Some 
few  creatures  of  the  conspiracy  are  dexterously  disposed  here  and 
there  in  the  crowd.  It  is  the  business  of  these  hirelings  to  throw 
up  their  caps,  and  clap  their  hands,  and  utter  their  vivas.  The 
rabble  at  first  stare  and  wonder,  and  at  last  join  in  shouting  for 
shouting's  sake ;  and  thus  a  crown  is  placed  on  a  head  which 
has  no  right  to  it,  by  the  hunsas  of  a  few  servile  dependents. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  reading  public  is  very 
materially  influenced  even  by  the  unsupported  assertions  of 
those  who  assume  a  right  to  criticise.  Nor  is  the  public  alto- 
gether to  blame  on  this  account  Most,  even  of  those  who  have 
really  a  great  enjoyment  in  reading,  are  in  the  same  state,  with 
respect  to  a  book,  m  which  a  man,  who  has  never  given  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  art  of  painting,  is  with  respect  to  a  pie- 
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tare.  Every  man  who  bas  the  least  eeaiibility  or  imagiiiatioiiy 
derires  a  certain  pleasure  from  pietures.  Yet  a  man  of  the  high- 
est and  finest  intellect  might,  unless  he  had  formed  his  taste  by 
eontemplating  the  best  pictures,  be  easily  persuaded  by  a  knot  of 
connoisseurs  that  the  worst  daub  in  Somerset-house  was  a  miracle 
of  art  K  he  deserves  to  be  laughed  at,  it  is  not  for  his  igno- 
rance of  pictures,  but  for  his  ignorance  of  men.  He  knows  that 
there  is  a  delicacy  of  taste  in  paintiog  which  he  does  not  possess ; 
that  he  cannot  discriminate  hands,  as  practised  judges  can ;  that 
he  is  not  familiar  with  the  finest  models ;  that  he  has  never 
looked  at  them  with  close  attention ;  and  that,  when  the  gene- 
ral effect  of  a  piece  has  pleased  him  or  displeased  him,  he  has 
never  troubled  himself  to  ascertain  why.  When,  therefore, 
people  whom  he  thinks  more  competent  to  judge  than  himself, 
and  of  whose  sincerity  he  entertains  no  doubt,  assure  him  that 
a  particular  work  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  he  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed that  they  must  be  in  the  right.  He  returns  to  the  examina^ 
tion,  resolved  to  find  or  imagine  beauties ;  and  if  he  can  work 
himself  up  into  something  like  admiration,  he  exults  in  his  own 
proficiency. 

Just  such  is  the  manner  in  which  nine  readers  out  of  ten 
judge  of  a  book.     They  are  ashamed  to  dislike  what  men,  who 
speak  as  having  authority,  declare  to  be  good.  At  present,  how* 
ever  contemptible  a  poem  or  a  novel  may  be,  there  is  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  procuring  favourable  notices  of  it  from  all  sorts 
of  publications,  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly.    In  the  meantime, 
little  or  nothing  is  said  on  the  other  side«     The  author  and  the 
publisher  are  interested  in  crying  up  the  book.     Nobody  has 
any  very  strong  interest  in  crying  it  down.  Those  who  are  best 
fitted  to  guide  the  public  opinion,  think  it  beneath  them  to  ex- 
pose mere  nonsense,  and  comfort  themselves  by  reflecting  that 
such  popularity  cannot  last.  This  contemptuous  lenity  has  been 
carried  too  far.    It  is  perfectly  true,  that  reputations  which  have 
been  forced  into  an  unnatural  bloom,  fade  almost  as  soon  as  they 
have  expanded ;  nor  have  we  any  apprehensions  that  pufling 
will  ever  raise  any  scribbler  to  the  rank  of  a  classic.     It  is,  in- 
deed, amusing  to  turn  over  some  late  volumes  of  periodical 
works,  and  to  see  how  many  immortal  productions  have,  within 
4i  few  months,  been  gathered  to  the  Poems  of  Blackmore  and  the 
novels  of  Mrs  Behn ;  how  many  ^  profound  views  of  human 
■*  nature,'  and  *  exquisite  delineations  of  fashionable  manners,' 
tad  <  vernal,  and  sunny,  and  refreshing  thoughts,'  and  ^  high 
'  imaginings,'  and  ^  young  breathings,'  and  ^  embodyings,'  and 
^  piaings,'  and  ^  mingUngs  with  the  beauty  of  the  universe,'  and 
^  hanPOTies  which  dissolve  the  soul  ina  passionate  sense  of  love- 
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^  lineM  and  diTinity/  the  world  bas  contrived  to  forget.     Tbe 
names  of  the  bookg  and  the  writers  are  buried  in  as  deep  an 
oblivion  as  the  name  of  the  builder  of  Stonehenge.   Some  of  the 
well-puffied  *  fashionable  novels'  of  the  last,  hold  the  pastry  of 
the  present  year  ;  and  others  of  the  class,  which  are  now  extolled 
in  language  almost  too  high-flown  for  the  merits  of  Don  Quixote, 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  line  the  trunks  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-one.  But  Uiough  we  have  no  apprehensions  that  puflin^ 
will  ever  confer  permanent  reputation  on  the  undeserving,  we 
Still  think  its  influence  most  pernicious.  Men  of  real  merit  will, 
if  they  persevere,  at  last  reach  the  station  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  and  intruders  will  be  ejected  with  contempt  and  derision* 
But  it  is  no  small  evil  that  the  avenues  to  fame  should  be  block- 
ed  up  by  a  swarm  of  noisy,  pushing,  elbowing  pretenders,  who, 
though  they  will  not  ultimately  be  able  to  make  good  their  own 
entrance,  hinder,  in  the  meantime,  those  who  have  a  right  to 
enter.    All  who  will  not  disgrace  themselves  by  joining  in  the 
unseemly  scuffle  must  expect  to  be  at  first  hustled  and  shouldered 
back.  Some  men  of  talents,  accordingly,  turn  away  in  dejection 
from  pursuits,  in  which  success  appears  to  bear  no  proportion 
to  desert.    Others  employ  in  self-defence  the  means  by  which 
competitors,  far  inferior  to  themselves,  appear  for  a  Ume  to 
obtain  a  decided  advantage.     There  are  few  who  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  their  own  powers,  and  sufficient  elevation  of 
mind,  to  wait  with  secure  and  contemptuous  patience,  while 
dunce  after  dunce  presses  before  them.    Those  who  will  not 
stoop  to  the  baseness  of  the  modem  fashion  are  too  often  dis- 
couraged.    Those  who  stoop  to  it  are  always  degraded. 

We  have  of  late  observed  with  great  pleasure  some  symptoms 
which  lead  us  to  hope,  that  respectable  literary  men  of  all  par* 
ties  are  beginning  to  be  impatient  of  this  insufferable  nuisance. 
And  we  purpose  to  do  what  in  us  lies  for  the  abating  of  it  We 
do  not  think  that  we  can  more  usefully  assist  in  this  good  work, 
than  by  showing  our  honest  countrymen  what  that  sort  of 
poetry  is  which  puffing  can  drive  through  eleven  editions ;  and 
now  easily  any  bellman  might,  if  a  bellman  would  stoop  to.  the 
necessary  degree  of  meanness,  become  *a  master-spirit  of  the 
*  age.'  We  have  no  enmity  to  Mr  Robert  Montgomery.  We 
know  nothing  whatever  about  him,  except  what  we  have  learned 
from  his  books,  s^nd  from  the  portrait  prefixed  to  one  of  them, 
in  which  he  appears  to  bo  doing  his  very  best  to  look  like  a  man 
of  genius  and  sensibility,  though  with  less  success  than  his 
strenuous  exertions  deserve.  We  select  him,  because  his  works 
have  received  more  enthusiastic  praise,  and  have  deserved  more 
unmixed  contempt^  than  any  whichf  as  far  as  oar  knowledge 
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extends,  have  appeared  within  the  last  three  or  fonr  years.  His 
writing  bears  the  same  relation  to  poetry  which  a  Tarkey-carpet 
bears  to  a  picture*  There  are  colours  in  the  Turkey-carpet,  out 
of  which  a  picture  might  be  made.  There  are  words  in  Mr 
Montgomery's  Terses,  which,  when  disposed  in  certain  orders 
and  combinations,  have  made,  and  will  again  make,  good  poetry* 
But,  as  they  now  stand,  they  seem  to  be  put  together  on  prin- 
ciple, in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  image  of  any  thing  in  the 

<  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under 

<  the  earth.' 

The  poem  on  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  commences 
with  a  description  of  the  creation,  in  which  we  can  find  only 
one  thought  which  has  the  least  pretension  to  ingenuity,  and 
that  one  thought  is  stolen  from  Dryden,  and  marred  in  the 
stealing — 

<  Last,  softly  beautiful  as  music's  close. 
Angelic  woman  into  being  rose/ 

The  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  then 
described  in  a  few  tolerable  lines  borrowed  from  Pope,  and  a 
great  many  intolerable  lines  of  Mr  Robert  Montgomery's  own. 
The  following  may  stand  as  a  specimen. 

*  Bat  who  could  trace  Thine  unrestricted  course, 
Though  Fancy  folio w'd  with  immortal  force? 
There's  not  a  blossom  fondled  by  the  breeze, 
There's  not  a  fruit  that  beautifies  the  trees, 
There's  not  a  particle  in  sea  or  air, 
But  nature  owns  thy  plastic  influence  there  I 
With  fearful  gaze,  still  be  it  mine  to  see 
How  all  is  fiird  and  vivified  by  Thee ; 
Upon  thy  mirror,  earth's  majestic  view, 
To  paint  Thy  Presence,  and  to  feel  it  too.' 

The  last  two  lines  contain  an  excellent  specimen  of  Mr 
Bobert  Montgomery's  Turkey-carpet  style  of  writing.  The 
majestic  view  of  earth  is  the  mirror  of  God's  presence ;  and  on 
this  mirror  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  paints  God's  presence. 
The  use  of  a  mirror,  we  submit,  is  not  to  be  painted  upon. 

A  few  more  lines,  as  bad  as  those  which  wo  have  quoted, 
bring  us  to  one  of  the  most  amusing  instances  of  literary  pilfer- 
ing which  we  remember.  It  might  be  of  use  to  plagiarists  to 
know  as  a  general  rule,  that  what  they  steal  is,  to  employ  a 
phrase  common  in  advertisements,  of  no  use  to  any  but  the  right 
owner.  We  never  fell  in,  however,  with  any  plunderer  who  so 
little  understood  how  to  turn  his* booty  to  good  account  as  Mr 
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Mcmtgoin^y.  Lord  Bjtod,  in  a  pgMage  whioh  every  body 
knows  by  heart,  has  eaid,  addressing  the  sea, 

<  Time  wiitef  no  wrinkle  on  thine  ssure  brow/ 

Mr  Robert  Montgomery  yery  coolly  appropriates  the  image,  and 
reproduces  the  stolen  goods  in  the  following  form, 

<  And  thou,  vast  Ocean,  on  whose  awful  face 
Time's  iron  feet  can  print  no  rain-trace.' 

So  may  such  ill-got  gains  eyer  prosper ! 

The  effect  which  the  Ocean  prodaces  on  Atheists  is  then 
described  in  the  following  lofty  lines : 

*  Oh !  never  did  the  dark-sonrd  Atheist  stand, 
And  watch  the  breakers  boiling  on  the  strand. 
And,  while  Creation  staggerM  at  bis  nod. 
Mock  the  dread  presence  of  the  mighty  God  t 
We  bear  Him  in  the  wind-heaved  ocean's  roar. 
Hurling  her  billowy  crags  upon  the  shore ; 
We  hear  Him  in  tne  riot  of  the  blast, 
And  shake,  while  rush  the  raring  whirlwinds  past !' 

If  Mr  Robert  Montgomery's  genius  were  not  far  too  free  and 
aspiring  to  be  shackled  by  the  rnles  of  syntax,  we  should  sup* 
pose  that  it  is  at  the  nod  of  the  Atheist  that  creation  shudders^ 
and  that  it  is  this  same  dark-souled  Atheist  who  hurls  billowy 
crags  upon  the  shore. 

A  few  more  lines  bring  us  to  another  instance  of  unprofitable 
theft.     Sir  Walter  Scott  has  these  lines  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 

*  The  dew  that  on  the  riolet  lies. 

Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes/ 
This  is  pretty  taken  separately,  and,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case  with  good  things  of  good  writers,  much  prettier  in  its  place 
than  can  even  be  conceived  by  those  who  see  it  only  detached 
from  the  context.     Now  for  Mr  Montgomery— 

<  And  the  bright  dew-bead  on  the  bramble  lies, 
Like  liquid  rapture  upon  beauty's  eyes.' 

The  comparison  of  a  violet,  bright  with  the  dew,  to  a  woman's 
eyes,  is  as  perfect  as  a  comparison  can  be.  Sir  Walter's  lines 
are  part  of  a  song  addressed  to  a  woman,  and  the  comparison  is 
therefore  peculiarly  natural  and  graoefuL  Dew  on  a  bramble, 
is  no  more  like  a  woman's  eyes  than  dew  anywhere  else*  There 
is  a  very  pretty  Eastern  tale,  of  which  the  fate  of  plagiarists 
often  reminds  us.  The  slave  of  a  magician  saw  his  master  wave 
his  wand,  and  heard  him  give  orders  to  the  spirits  who  arose  at 
the  summons*  He  accordingly  stole  the  wand,  and  waved  it 
himself  in  the  ur ;  but  he  had  not  observed  that  his  master  used 
the  1^  hand  for  that  purpose.    The  spirits  thus  irregularly 
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gammoned,  tore  faim  to  pieces,  instead  of  obejring  his  orders* 
There  are  very  few  who  can  safely  venture  to  conjure  with  the 
rod  of  Sir  Walter,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr  Robert  Montgomery 
is  not  one  ci  them. 

Mr  Campbell,  in  one  of  his  most  pleasant  pieces,  has  this 
line— 

*  The  sentinel  stara  set  their  watch  in  the  sky.' 

The  thought  is  good — and  has  a  very  striking  propriety  whete 
Mr  Campbell  has  placed  it — in  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  telling  his 
dream.  But,  though  Shakspeare  assures  us  that  ^  every  true 
'  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief,'  it  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  that  every  true  poet's  similitude  fits  your 
plagiarist  Let  us  see  how  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  uses  die 
unage — 

*  Ye  quenchless  stars  I  so  eloquently  bright, 
Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night. 
While  half  the  world  is  lapp'd  in  downy  dreams, 
And  ronnd  the  lattice  creep  yonr  midnight  beamt. 
How  sweet  to  gaze  upon  yonr  placid  eyes, 
In  lambent  beauty  looking  from  the  skies.' 

Certmnly  the  ideas  of  eloquence — of  untroubled  repose — of 

Cnd  eves,  on  the  lambent  beauty  of  which  it  is  sweet  to  gaze, 
monize  admirably  with  the  idea  of  a  sentry ! 
We  would  not  be  understood,  however,  to  say,  that  Mr  Ro- 
bert Montgomery  cannot  make  similitudes  for  himself.  A  verv 
few  lines  fiarther  on,  we  find  one  which  has  every  mark  of  ori- 
ginality, and  on  which,  we  will  be  bound,  none  of  the  poets 
whom  he  has  plundered  will  ever  think  of  making  reprisals : 

*  The  soul,  aspiring,  pants  its  source  to  roonut, 
As  streams  meander  level  with  their  fount.' 

We  take  this  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  similitude  in  the 
world.  In  the  first  place,  no  stream  meanders,  or  can  possibly 
meander,  level  with  its  fount.  In  the  next  ^lace,  if  streams  did 
meander  level  with  their  founts,  no  two  motions  can  be  less  like 
than  that  of  meandering  level,  and  that  of  mounting  upwards. 

We  have  then  an  apostrophe  to  the  Deity,  couched  in  terms 
which,  in  any  writer  who  dealt  in  meanings,  we  should  call  pro- 
.fane,  but  to  which,  we  suppose,  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  attaches 
no  idea  whatever. 

<  Yes  I  pause  and  think,  within  one  fleeting  hour. 
How  vast  a  universe  obeys  Thy  power ; 
Unseen,  but  felt.  Thine  interfused  control 
Works  in  each  atom,  and  pervades  the  whole ; 
Expands  the  blossom,  and  erects  the  tree, 
Conducts  each  vapoar,  and  commands  each  sea, 
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Beams  in  eacfa  ray,  bids  wbirlwinds  be  tinfiirrd> 
Uurols  the  thunder,  and  upheaves  a  world  !* 
No  field-preacher  ever  carried  his  irreverent  familiarity  so 
far,  as  to  bid  the  Supreme  Being  stop  and  meditate  on  the  im- 
{)ortance  of  the  interests  which  are  under  his  care.    The  gro- 
tesque indecency  of  sach  an  address  throws  into  shade  the  sub- 
ordinate absurdities  of  the  passage,  the  unfurling  of  whirlwinds^ 
the  unrolling  of  thunder,  and  the  upheaving  of  worlds. 
Then  comes  a  curious  specimen  of  our  poet's  English— 
*  Yet  not  alone  created  realms  engage 
Thy  faultless  wisdom,  grand,  primeval  sage  I 
For  all  the  thronging  woes  to  life  allied 
Thy  mercy  tempers,  and  Thy  cares  provide.' 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  word  *  For'  means  here. 
If  it  is  a  preposition,  it  makes  nonsense  of  the  words,  <  Thy  mercy 
tempers.'     If  it  is  an  adverb,  it  makes  nonsense  of  the  words, 

*  Thy  cares  provide.' 

These  beauties  we  have  taken,  almost  at  random,  from  the 
first  part  of  the  poem.  The  second  part  is  a  series  of  descrip- 
tions of  various  events, — ^a  battle— -a  murder — an  execution — a 
marriage,  a  funeral — and  so  forth.  Mr  Robert  Montgomery 
terminates  each  of  these  descriptions,  by  assuring  us  that  the 
Deity  was  present  at  the  battle,  murder,  execution,  marriage, 
or  funeral,  in  question.  And  this  proposition,  which  might  be 
safely  predicated  of  every  event  that  ever  happened,  or  ever 
will  happen,  forms  the  only  link  which  connects  these  descrip- 
tions with  the  subject,  or  with  each  other. 

How  the  descriptions  are  executed,  our  readers  are  probably 
by  this  time  able  to  conjecture.  The  battle  is  made  up  of  the 
battles  of  all  ages  and  nations ;  '  red-mouth'd  cannons,  uproar- 
'  ing  to  the  clouds,'  and  *  hands  grasping  firm  the  glittering 

*  shield.'  The  only  military  operations  of  which  this  part  of 
the  poem  reminds  us,  are  those  which  reduced  the  Abbey  of 
Quedtinburgh  to  submission — ^The  Templar  with  his  cross — the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  grenadiers  in  full  uniform — and  Curtius 
and  Dentatus  with  their  battering-ram.  We  ought  not  to  pass 
by  unnoticed  the  slain  war-horse,  who  will  no  more 

*  Roll  his  red  eye,  and  rally  for  the  fight ;' 
or  the  slun  warrior,  who,  while  *  lying  on  his  bleeding  breast,' 
contrives  to  *  stare  ghastly  and  grimly  on  the  skies.'     As  to 
this  last  exploit,  we  can  only  say,  as  Dante  did  on  a  similar 
occasion,— 

<  Forse  per  forza  gia  di  parlasia 

Si  stravolse  cosi  alcnn  del  tntto : 

Ma  io  nol  vidi,  n^  credo  cbe  sia.' 
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The  tempest  is  thus  described-— 

*  Bat  lo  I  aFoand  the  manhlling  clonds  unite. 
Like  thick  battalions  halting  for  the  fight ; 
The  Bun  einks  back,  the  tempest  spirits  sweep 
Fierce  through  the  air,  and  flutter  on  the  deep. 
Till  from  their  caverns  rush  the  maniac  blasts, 
Tear  the  loose  sails,  and  split  the  creaking  masts. 
And  the  lash'd  billows,  rolling  in  a  train. 

Rear  their  white  heads,  and  race  along  the  main  I' 

What,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  operations  which  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  so  accurately  dis- 
tinguishes from  each  other, — the  fierce  sweeping  of  the  tempest* 
spirits  through  the  air,  and  the  rushing  of  the  maniac  blasts  from 
their  caverns  ?  And  why  does  the  former  operation  end  exactly 
when  the  latter  commences  ? 

We  cannot  stop  over  each  of  Mr  Robert  Montgomery's  de- 
scriptions.   We  have  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  who  *  visions  a  view* 

*  less  temple  in  the  air ;' — ^a  murderer,  who  stands  on  a  heatbi 

*  with  ashy  lips,  in  cold  convulsion  spread;' — a  pious  man,  to 
whom,  as  he  lies  in  bed  at  night, 

<  The  panorama  of  past  life  appears, 

Warms  his  pure  mind,  and  melts  it  into  tears ;' — 

a  traveller,  who  loses  his  way,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 

*  cloud- battalion,'  and  the  want  of  *  heaven-lamps,  to  beam  their 

*  holy  light.'  We  have  a  description  of  a  convicted  felon,  stolen 
from  that  incomparable  passage  in  Crabbe's  Borough,  which  has 
made  many  a  rough  and  cynical  reader  cry  like  a  child.  We 
can,  however,  conscientiously  declare,  that  persons  of  the  most 
excitable  sensibility  may  safely  venture  upon  it  in  Mr  Robert 
Montgomery's  alteration.     Then  we  have  the  ^  poor,  mindless, 

*  pale-faced,  maniac  boy,'  who 

'  Rolls  his  vacant  eye, 
To  greet  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky.' 

What  are  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky  ?  And  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  two  lines  which  almost  immediately  follow? 

*  A  soalless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woods. 

He  loves  to  commune  with  the  fields  and  floods.* 

How  can  a  soulless  thing  be  a  spirit?  Then  comes  a  panegyric 
on  the  Sunday.     A  baptism  follows; — after  that  a  marriage; — 
and  we  then  proceed,  in  due  course,  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
Often  as  Death  has  been  personified,  Mr  Montgomery  has 
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<  O  Death  I  thoa  dread)e«  TanqnblMr  of  eartb» 
The  Elements  shrank  blasted  at  th^r  birth ! 
Careering  round  the  world  like  tempest  wind. 
Martyrs  before,  and  victims  strew'd  behind ; 
Ages  on  ages  cannot  grapple  thee, 
Dragging  the  world  into  eternity  I* 

y  there  be  ^dj  one  line  in  this  passage  about  which  wa  are  more 
in  the  dark  than  about  the  rest,  it  is  the  fourth.  What  the  dif- 
ference may  be  between  the  Tiotims  and  the  martyrs,  and  why 
the  martyrs  are  to  lie  before  Death,  and  the  victims  behind  him, 
are  to  us  great  mysteries. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  part,  of  which  we  may  say  with 
honest Cassio,  ^  Why,  this  is  a  more  excellent  songthan  the  other/ 
Mr  Robert  Montgomery  is  very  severe  on  the  infidels,  and  un« 
dertakes  to  prove,  that,  as  he  elegantly  expresses  it, 

*  One  great  Enchanter  helm'd  the  harmonioos  whole.' 
What  an  enchanter  has  to  do  with  helming,  or  what  a  helm  has 
to  do  with  harmony,  we  do  not  quite  understand.    He  proceeds 
with  his  argument  thus : 

<  And  dare  men  dream  that  dismal  Chance  has  framed 
All  that  the  eye  perceives,  or  tongue  has  named ; 
The  spacious  world,  and  all  its  wonders^  bom 
Designless,  self-created,  and  forlorn ; 

Like  to  the  flashing  bubbles  ea  a  stream^ 
Fire  from  the  cloud,  or  phantom  in  a  dream  ?* 
We  should  be  sorry  to  stake  our  faith  in  a  higher  Power  on 
Mr  Robert  Montgomery's  Ic^io*  Does  he  believe  that  light- 
ning, and  bubbles,  and  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  are  demgnlesa 
and  self-created?  If  he  does,  we  cannot  conceive  why  he  may 
not  believe  that  the  whole  universe  is  designless  and  self-created. 
A  few  lines  before,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  the  Deity  who  bids 
*  thunder  rattle  from  the  skiey  deep.'  His  theory  is  therefore 
this,  that  God  made  the  thunder,  but  that  the  lightning  made 
itself. 

But  Mr  Robert  Montgomery's  metaphysics  are  not  at  present 
our  i^ame.  He  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  fearful  effects  of 
Atheism. 

*  Then,  blood-stain'd  Murder,  bare  thy  hideous  arm^ 
And  thou.  Rebellion,  welter  in  thy  storm : 
Awake,  ye  spirits  of  avenging  crime ; 

Burst  from  your  bonds,  and  battle  with  the  time  V 

Mr  Robert  Montgomery  is  fond  of  personification,  and  be- 
longs, wo  need  not  s^y,  to  that  school  of  poets  who  hold  that 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  a  personification  in  poetry,  than  to 
begin  a  word  with  a  capital  letter*    Murder  may,  without  im- 
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propriety,  We  Iier  eatrxtf — as  she  did  long  ago,  in  Mr  Campbell's 
Pleaeuree  of  Hope.  Bat  what  possible  motiye  Rebellion  can 
hare  for  weltering  in  her  storm, — what  avenging  erime  may  be^ 
—who  its  spirits  may  be, — ^why  they  should  bnrst  from  their 
bonds, — what  their  bonds  may  be, — ^why  they  should  battle 
with  the  time, — what  the  time  may  be, — and  what  a  battle  be- 
tween the  time  -and  the  spirits  of  avenging  crime  would  resem- 
ble, we  must  confess  ourselves  quite  unable  to  understand. 

<  And  here  let  Memory  turn  her  tearful  glance 
On  the  dark  horrors  ot  tumultuous  France, 
When  blood  and  blasphemy  defiled  ber  land. 
And  fierce  Rebellion  shook  her  savage  hand.' 

Whether  Rebellion  shakes  her  own  hand,  shakes  the  hand  of 
Memory,  or  shakes  the  hand  of  France,  or  what  any  one  of  these 
metaphors  would  mean,  we  know  no  more  than  we  know  what 
is  the  sense  of  the  following  passage : 

*  Let  the  foul  orgies  of  infuriate  crime 

Picture  the  raging  havoc  of  that  time, 

When  leaffued  Rebellion  roarcb*d  to  kindle  man, 

Fright  in  ner  rear,  and  Murder  in  her  van. 

And  thou,  sweet  flower  of  Austria,  slaugbter*d  Queen, 

Who  dropp'd  no  tear  upon  the  dreadful  scene. 

When  gusn'd  the  life-blood  from  thine  angel  form. 

And  martyr'd  beauty  perish'd  in  the  storm. 

Once  worshipped  paragon  of  all  who  saw, 

Hhj  look  obedience,  and  thy  smile  a  law,*  &c- 

What  is  the  distinction  between  the  foul  orgies  and  the  raging 
havoc  which  the  foul  orgies  are  to  picture  ?  Why  does  Fright  go 
behind  Rebellion,  and  Murder  before  ?  Why  should  not  Murder 
fall  behind  Fright?  Or  why  should  not  all  the  three  walk 
abreast  ?  We  have  read  of  a  hero  who  had 

^  Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind/ 

Gray,  we  suspect,  could  have  given  a  reason  for  disposing  the 
allegorical  attendants  of  Edward  thus.     But  to  proceed, — 

•  Flower  of  Austria'  is  stolen  from  Byron,  *  Dropped'  is  false 
English.     <  Perish'd  in  the  storm'  means  nothing  at  all ;  and 

*  thy  look  obedience'  means  the  very  reverse  of  what  Mr  Robert 
Montgomery  intends  to  say. 

Our  poet  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the 
soul:— 

<  And  shall  the  soul,  the  fount  of  reason,  die. 
When  dust  and  darkness  round  its  temple  lie*^ 
Did  God  breathe  in  it  no  ethereal  fire, 
Dimless  and  quenshlessi  though  the  breata  expire 
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The  'soul  is  a  fodnftain;  arid  therefore  it  is  not  to  die»  tboogh 
dust  and  darkness  lie  round  its  temple,  because  an  ethereal  fire 
has  been  breathed  into  it,  which  cannot  be  qoenohed  though  its 
breath  expire.  Is  it  the  fountain,  or  the  temple,  that  breathes^ 
and  has  fire  breathed  into  it  ?  . 
Mr  Montgomery  apostrophiates  the 

<  Imnortal  beacons, — spirits  of  the  just/— r 
and  describes  their  employments  in  another  irorld,  which  are 
to  be,  it  seems,  bathing  in  light,  hearing  fiery  streams  flow,  and 
riding  on  living  cars  of  lightning.    The  deathbed  of  the  sceptic 
is  described  with  what  we  suppose  is  meant  for  energy. 

*  See  how  he  shnddere  st  the  theveht  of  death  ! 
What  doubt  sad  horror  hang  upon  his  breath. 
The  gibbering  teeth,  glazed  eye,  and  marble  limb. 
Shades  from  the  tomb  stalk  out  and  stare  at  him.' 

A  man  as  stiff  as  marble,  shuddering  and  gibbering  violently, 
would  certaialy  present  so  curious  a  spectacle,  that  the  shades^ 
if  they  came  in  his  way,  might  well  stare. 

We  then  have  the  deathbed  of  a  Christian  made  as  ridicu- 
lous as  false  imagery  and  false  English  can  make  it  .  But  this 
is  not  enough : — ^The  Day  of  Judgment  is  to  be  described, — and 
a  roaring  cataract  of  nonsense  is  poured  forth  upon  this  tre* 
mendous  subject.  Earth,  we  are  told,  is  dashed  into  Eternity* 
Furnace  blazes  wheel  round  the  horizon,  and  burst  into  bright 
wizard  phantoms.  Racing  hurricanes  unroll  and  whi^l  quiver- 
ing fire-clouds.  The  white  waves  gallop.  Shadowy  worlds 
career  around.  The  red  and  raging  eye  of  Imagination  is  then 
forbidden  to  pry  further.  But  further  Mr  Robert  Montgomery 
persists  in  prying.  The  stars  bound  through  the  airy  roar.  The 
unbosomed  deep  yawns  on  the  ruin.  The  billows  of  Eternity  then 
begin  to  advance.  The  world  glares  in  fiery  slumber.  A  car 
comes  forward  driven  by  living  thunder. 

*  Creation  shudders  with  sublime  dismay, 
And  in  a  blazing  tempest  whirls  away.* 

And  this  is  fine  poetry !  This  is  what  ninks  its  writer  with 
the  master-spirits  of  the  age !  This  is  what  has  been  described 
over  and  over  again,  in  terms  which  would  require  some  quali- 
fication if  used  respecting  Paradise  Lost !  It  is  too  much  that  this 
patchwork,  made  by  stitching  together  old  odds  and  ends  of  wha^ 
when  new,  was,  for  the  most  part,  but  tawdry  frippery,  is  to  be 
picked  off  the  dunghill  on  which  it  ought  to  rot,  and  to'be  held 
up  to  admiration  as  an  inestimable  specimen  of  art*  And  what 
must  we  think  of  a  system,  by  means  of  which  verses  like  those 
whirh  we  have  quoted — ^verses  fit  only  for  the  poet's  comer  of 
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tlie  Morning  Post--^an  prod  ace  emolament  and  fame  ?  The  cir- 
culation of  this  writer's  poetry  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
Southey's  Roderic,  and  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than 
that  of  Gary's  Dante,  or  of  the  best  works  of  Coleridge.  Thus 
enooaraged,  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  has  favoured  the  public 
with  volume  after  volume.  We  have  given  so  much  space  to 
the  examination  of  his  first  and  most  popular  performance,  that 
we  have  none  to  spare  for  his  Universal  Prayer^  and  his  smaller 
poems,  which,  as  the  puffing  journals  tell  us,  would  alone  con- 
stitate  a  sufficient  title  to  literary  immortality.  We  shall  pass 
at  once  to  his  last  publication,  entitled  Saian. 

This  poem  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  usual  roar 
of  acclamation.  But  the  thing  was  now  past  a  joke.  Preten- 
sions so  unfounded,  so  impudent,  and  so  successful,  had  aroused 
a  spirit  of  resistance.  In  several  magazines  and  reviews,  ac- 
cordingly, Satan  has  been  handled  somewhat  roughly,  and  the 
arts  of  the  puffers  have  been  exposed  with  good  sense  and  spirit. 
We  shall,  therefore,  be  very  concise. 

Of  the  two  poems,  we  rather  prefer  that  on  the  Omnipre- 
sence of  the  Deity,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  rank  one  bad  book  above  another.     *  Marry, 

*  this  is  somewhat.  This  is  rhyme.  But  the  other  is  neither 
'  rhyme  nor  reason.'  Satan  is  a  long  soliloquy,  which  the 
Devil  pronounces  in  five  or  six  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse, 
concerning  geography,  politics,  newspapers,  fashionable  society, 
theatrical  amusements.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  Lord  Byron's 
poetry,  and  Mr  Martin's  pictures.  The  new  designs  for  Milton 
have,  as  was  natural,  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  a  per- 
sonage who  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  them.  Mr  Martin 
must  be  pleased  to  learn,  that,  whatever  maybe  thought  of  those 
performances  on  earth,  they  give  full  satisfaction  in  Pandemo- 
nium, and  that  be  is  there  thought  to  have  hit  off  the  likenesses 
of  the  various  Thrones  and  Dominations  very  happily. 

The  motto  to  the  Poem  of  Satan  is  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Job : — *  Whence  comest  thou? — From  going  to  and  fro  in  the 

*  earth,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it.'  And  certunly,  Mr 
Robert  Montgomery  has  not  fsuled  to  make  his  hero  go  to  and 
fro,  and  walk  up  and  down.  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
this  propensity  to  locomotion,  Satan  has  not  one  Satanic  quality. 
Mad  Tom  had  told  us,  that  <  the  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentle- 

*  man ;'  but  we  had  yet  to  learn  that  he  is  a  respectable  and 
pious  gentleman,  whose  principal  fault  is,  that  he  is  something 
of  a  twaddle,  and  far  too  liberal  of  his  good  advice.  That  happy 
cbange  in  his  character  which  Origen  anticipated,  and  of  which 
miotson  did  not  despair,  seems  to  be  rapidly  taking  place.  Bad 
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habits  are  not  eradicated  in  a  moment.  It  is  not  strange,  there* 
fore,  that  so  old  an  offender  should  now  and  then  relapse  for  a 
short  time  into  wrong  dispositions.  Bat  to  give  him  his  dae,  as 
the  proverb  recommends,  we  mast  say,  that  he  always  returna, 
after  two  or  three  lines  of  impiety,  to  his  preaching  tone.  We 
woald  seriously  advise  Mr  Montgomery  to  omit,  or  alter,  about 
a  hundred  lines  in  different  parts  of  this  large  volume,  and  to 
republish  it  under  the  name  of  ^  Gabriel.'  The  reflections  of 
which  it  consists  would  come  less  absurdly,  as  far  as  there  is  a 
more  and  a  less  in  extreme  absurdity,  from  a  good  than  from  a 
bad  angel. 

We  can  afford  room  only  for  a  single  quotation.  We  give 
one  taken  at  random — neither  worse  nor  better,  as  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  than  any  other  equal  number  of  lines  in  the  book^ 
The  Devil  goes  to  the  play,  and  moralizes  thereon  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  Music  and  Pomp  their  mingling  spirit  shed 

Around  me ;  beauties  in  their  cloud-like  robes 

Shine  forthy-^a  scenic  paradise^  it  glares 

Intoxication  through  the  reeling  sense 

Of  flush'd  enjoyment.     In  the  motley  host 

Three  prime  gradations  may  be  rank  d :  the  first. 

To  mount  upon  the  wings  of  Shakspeare's  mind, 

And  win  a  flash  of  his  Promethean  thought, — 

To  smile  and  weep,  to  shudder,  and  achieve 

A  round  of  passionate  omnipotence, 

Attend :  the  second,  are  a  sensual  tribe^ 

Convened  to  hear  romantic  harlots  sing. 

On  forms  to  banquet  a  lascivious  gaze, 

While  the  bright  perfidy  of  wanton  eyes 

Through  brain  and  spirit  darts  delicious  fire : 

The  last,  a  throng  most  pitiful  I  who  seem. 

With  their  corroded  figures,  rayless  glance 

And  death-like  struggle  of  decaying  age, 

Like  painted  skeletons  in  chamel  pomp 

Set  forth  to  satirize  the  human  kind  !— 

How  fine  a  prospect  for  demoniac  view  ! 

"  Creatures  whose  souls  outbalance  worlds  awake  I" 

Methinks  I  hear  a  pitying  angel  cry.* 
Here  we  conclude.  If  our  remarks  give  pain  to  Mr  Robert 
Montgomery,  we  are  sorry  for  it  But,  at  whatever  cost  of  pain 
to  individuals,  literature  must  be  purified  from  this  taint.  And, 
to  show  that  we  are  not  actuated  by  any  feelings  of  personal 
enmity  towards  him,  we  hereby  give  notice,  that,  as  soon  as 
any  book  shall,  by  means  of  puffing,  reach  a  second  edition,  our 
intention  is,  to  do  unto  the  writer  of  it  as  we  have  done  unto 
Mr  Robert  Montgomery. 
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Art.  X. — Enquiries  with  respect  to  the  Nature  and  Influence  of 
Taxation.    Pp.81.    London.     1830. 

THE  admirable  and  well-timed  work  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on 
Financial  Reform,  and  the  able  and  laminons  speeches 
of  Mr  Ooalbnm  on  bringing  forward  the  budget,  and  of  Mr 
Poulett  Thomson  on  moving  for  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  taxation,  have  diffused  a  great  deal  of  yalnable  informal 
tion  with  respect  to  our  financial  situation.  The  work  of  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  is  sound,  clear,  and  comprehensive.  The  Ho- 
nourable Baronet  has  gone  over  the  whole  field  of  our  expendi- 
ture ;  he  has  presented  every  item  in  the  most  striking  point 
of  view,  and  pointed  out  the  reductions  that  might  be  made 
without  injury  to  the  public  service.  But  as  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  propose  entering  at  some  length  on  a  future  occasion, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
modifications  proposed  to  be  made  in  our  system  of  taxation. 

We  believe  the  truth  to  be,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  as  to  the  enormous  weight  of  taxation  in  this  country,  that 
we  suffer  infinitely  more  from  the  erroneous  mode  in  which 
taxes  have  been  imposed,  than  from  their  absolute  weight.  Were 
a  few  of  the  present  taxes  repealed,  and  others  modified,  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  the  same  amount  of  revenue  that  is  now 
raised  might  be  obtained  without  any  difficulty.  The  radical 
error  into  which  most  of  our  financiers  have  fallen,  has  consist- 
ed in  their  supposing,  in  contempt  of  the  well-known  remark  of 
Dr  Swift,  that  to  increase  or  diminish  a  tax,  was  to  effect  a  cor- 
responding increase  or  diminution  of  the  revenue.  The  whole 
of  Mr  Vansittart's  financial  policy  was  bottomed  on  this  falla- 
cious hypothesis.  To  think  of  adding  to  the  revenue  by  lower- 
ing the  duty  on  any  article,  appeared  to  him  to  involve  a  con- 
tradiction. He  took  for  granted,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  choose  to  question  so  great  an  authority,  that  whether 
the  price  of  an  article  rose  or  fell,  its  consumption  would  remain 
constant  I 

It  is  from  the  effects  of  this  precious  system,  if  so  we  may 
term  it,  that  the  country  is  now  suffering.  Of  all  the  articles 
on  which  duties  have  been  laid — and  our  readers  are  aware  how 
very  comprehensive  is  the  list — there  is  hardly  one  which  is  not 
overtaxed— that  is,  there  is  hardly  one  that  would  not  yield  more 
revenue  were  the  duty  upon  it  reduced.  And  such,  we  believe, 
is  now  the  opinion  of  most  of  our  public  men.  No  sooner  had 
his  Majesty  been  graciously  pleased  to  call  Mr  Vansittart  to  the 
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House  of  Lords,  than  his  successor)  demoDstrated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  fact  and  experiment,  what  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  had  predicted  on  general  grounds,  that  the  revenue 
might  be  increased  by  reducing  duties. 

Mr  Vansittart  was  the  very  best  friend,  and  Mr  Robinson  the 
worst  enemy,  of  the  smuggling  interest  During  the  administra- 
tion of  the  former,  the  duties  on  spirits  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
had  been  raised  to  5s.  6d.  the  wine  gallon  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  disproportionately  heavy  tax,  smuggling,  with  the  rapine 
and  outrage  inseparable  from  it,  was  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  not  one-tlUrd  of  the  spirits  consumed  in  these  parts  of  the 
empire  paid  duty.  In  1824',  the  duties  were  reduced  from  5s.  6d. 
to  2s.  the  wine  gallon  ;  and  the  revenue  derived  from  spirits,  as 
we  showed  in  our  last  number,  has  increased  in  Ireland  from 
L.912,288,  to  L.  1,395,120;  and  in  Scotland  from  L.727,650,  to 
L.809,559.  Smuggling  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  completely 
put  down*  It  is,  besides,  wholly  false  to  affirm,  that  there  has 
been  any  increase  of  drunkenness ;  spirits  legally  distilled  have 
been  substituted  in  the  place  of  those  that  were  illegally  distilled, 
and  that  is  all. 

Fortunately,  too,  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  compa- 
ratively great  productiveness  of  moderate  duties.  In  1806,  when 
the  duty  on  coffee  was  Is.  8d.  a-pound,  the  revenue  derived  from 
it  amounted  to  L.  152,759.  In  1809,  when  the  duty  bad  been 
reduced  to  7d.,  the  revenue,  instead  of  falling,  increased  to 
L.245,886;  and  in  1828,  when  the  duty  was  6d.,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  L.425,389;  the  consumption  being  about  ^i^^ 
times  as  great  as  in  1806.  In  other  articles,  such  as  wine,  the 
duties,  on  which  had  been  carried  to  an  oppressive  height,  their 
reduction  has  been  followed  by  similar  effects. 

Now,  all  that  we  desire  of  ministers  is,  that  they  should  vi- 
gorously prosecute  this  course*  We  do  not  call  upon  them  to 
relinquish  revenue,  for  we  know  that  a  very  large  revenue  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the 
public  service.  But  we  call  upon  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  experience  afforded  by  the  reductions  made  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr  Robinson, — ^to  repeal  such  duties  as,  from 
being  injurious  to  industry,  tend  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  all 
revenue ;  and  to  modify  and  reduce  such  as,  from  being  carried 
to  an  oppressive  height,  have  become  highly  burdensome  to  the 

1)ublic,  without  being  so  productive  as  they  would  be  were  they 
ower. 

^  Ministers,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  appear  to  be  sa- 
tisfied that  tlus  is  the  proper  course  to  follow.    And  though 
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diey  bave,  unnecessarily  as  we  thintc,  deferred  the  revision 
of  several  most  objectionable  taxes,  they  have  resolved  upon  in* 
trodacing  some  most  important  improvements.  The  repeal  of  the 
beer  duty  is  a  measure  for  which  they  are  particularly  entitled 
to  the  public  gratitude.  We  endeavoured,  in  a  late  number,  to 
point  out  the  grossly  partial  and  oppressive  nature  of  this  tax. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  doubted  that  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duty 
would  have  secured  more  Parliamentary  support  to  the  minister ; 
and  he  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  commendation  for  having  re-* 
solved  to  ao  an  act  of  justice  to  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  by 
repealing  a  tax  which  falls  wholly  on  them,  at  the  risk  of  weak- 
ening his  own  interest. 

Had  the  repeal  of  the  beer  daty  stood  alone,  it  would  not  have 
been  of  any  very  material  service.  But  coupled,  as  it  is  to  be^ 
with  the  abolition  of  the  existing  restraints  on  its  sale,  it  will  be 
of  signal  advantage.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  beer  duty  is 
about  L. 3,000,000.  Large,  however,  as  this  sum  certainly  is, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  event  of  the  existing  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  malt  being  simplified,  the 
demand  for  it  will  be  so  much  augmented,  that  the  increased  re- 
venue from  it  will  go  far  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Mr  Goul- 
bum  calculated  that  the  various  restrictions  and  difficulties  at 
present  imposed  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer,  might 
be  moderately  estimated  as  equivalent  to  an  additional  duty  of 
L.  1,500,000  !  Nor  is  the  getting  rid  of  this  enormous  charge 
the  only  collateral  advantage  that  will  accrue  to  the  public  from 
this  wise  and  liberal  measure.  The  beer  trade  being  now,  for 
the  first  time,  perfectly  free,  the  same  keen  and  close  competi- 
tion will  be  introduced  into  it  as  into  other  departments  of  in- 
dustry. The  brewers  and  sellers  of  beer,  deprived  of  their  mo- 
nopoly, will  henceforth  have  to  depend  wholly  on  the  superior 
quality  or  superior  cheapness  of  the  article  they  offer  for  sale. 
it  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  practice  of  adul- 
teration will  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  suppressed ;  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  lower  price  and  free  sale  of  this  wholesome  bever- 
age will  do  more  than  could  possibly  have  been  done  otherwise 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  gin-orinking.  We  believe,  too,  that  no 
long  period  will  elapse  before  the  agriculturists  will  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  that,  in  repuding  the  beer  duty,  Mr  Goulbum 
has  most  effectually  consulted  their  interest  The  abolition  of 
all  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  beer,  will  extend  the  demand  for 
it  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  could  have  been  effected  by 
the  reduction,  or  even  repeal,  of  the  malt  duty ;  and  will  con- 
sequently lead  to  a  proportionally  greater  demand  for  barley. 
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The  measare,  in  short,  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  highly  prai« 
■ecL  Other  ministers  may  have  lamented  over  poblic  distress 
in  speeches  of  greater  pathos,  but  few  have  given  so  substantial 
a  proof  of  their  desire  to  alleviate  them. 

Besides  the  beer  duty,  Mr  Gonlbum  has  consented  to  repeal 
the  duties  on  leather  and  cider.  The  duty  on  leather  was  for- 
merly 3d.  a-pound,  but  was  reduced  within  these  few  years 
to  l^d.  Either,  however,  the  duty  ought  not  to  have  been  redu- 
ced at  all,  or  it  ought  to  have  been  unconditionally  repealed.  By 
continuing  the  1^.  duty,  all  the  officers  and  regulations  had  to  be 
kept  up  that  were  required  to  collect  the  higher  duty,  while  the 
reduction  of  1  |d.  on  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  leather  was  almost  im« 
perceptible.  But  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  by  setting  the  manufac- 
ture free  from  restraint  and  surveillance^  will  be  of  signal  benefit 
to  the  trade ;  and  will  occasion  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  price, 
and  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality,  of  this  very  important 
article. 

Mr  Robinson  reduced  the  duty  on  cider  from  30s.  to  lOs.  a- 
barrel.  At  this  reduced  rate  it  produced  from  L.25,000  to 
L.dO,000  a-year.  But  it  was  obviously  not  worth  subjecting  an 
important  branch  of  industry  to  fiscal  reg^ations  for  so  small 
a  sum,  and  the  duty  is  to  be  repealed. 

Thus  far,  there  is  every  thing  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  blame» 
In  the  budget.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  think  ministers 
made  an  improper  concession  either  to  an  ill-founded  clamour, 
or  to  a  powerful  party,  when  they  consented  to  increase  the 
duty  on  spirits.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  what  we 
stated  in  our  last  number,  to  enter  upon  this  topic  In  so 
far  as  respects  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  increase  of  2d.  per 
gallon  is  so  very  trifling  as  not  to  be  worth  notice,  except  as 
an  evil  precedent;  but  the  increase  of  Is.  Spgallon  on  the  duty 
on  spirits  consumed  in  England,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  most 
objectionable  measure.  It  increases  the  temptation  to  smuggle 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland  into  England,  ana  to  illicit  distilla^ 
laon  and  adulteration  in  the  latter.  We  see  no  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  will  have  any  beneficial  efibct  whatever.  As 
a  means  of  decreasing  drunkenness,  it  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
impotent.  The  repeal  of  the  beer  duty  is,  in  this  respect,  worth 
ten  thousand  acts  to  increase  the  price  or  prohibit  the  use  of  gin. 
And  we  are  sorry  that  Mr  Gk>ulburn  should  have  adulterated 
his  great  measure  with  this  base  alloy. 

Supposing,^  however,  that  the  measure  were  in  other  respects 
expedient,  it  is  altogether  objectionable  from  its  giving  an  un- 
just preference  to  rum  over  British  spirits.    In  18d5,  the  duty 
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wu  fixed  on  tbe  former  at  8s.  6d.,  and  on  the  latter  at  7«.  a-> 
gallon.  Here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  eorn-distilier 
has  to  use  barley,  the  price  of  which  is  artificially  increased  at 
least  da.  apbushel,  by  duties  and  restrictions  on  its  importation ; 
that  he  has  to  pay  a  farther  duty  of  28.  7d.  on  every  bushel  of 
malt  made  out  of  such  barley;  and  that  he  is  sabjected  to  a  se« 
vera  code  of  revenue  regulatbns,  and  to  innumerable  penalties, 
«-many  of  these  inflicted  for  unintentional  breaches  of  the  law« 
The  situation  of  the  West  India  distiller  of  rum  is  quite  the  re>- 
▼erse  of  this.  He  buys  his  sugar  and  molasses  in  the  cheapest 
■larkets,  and  is  allowed  to  distil  them  as  he  pleases,  without  any 
tort  of  interference,  or  being  subject  to  any  fiscal  regulations, 
dutiea,  or  penalties  whatever.  To  impose  the  same  duty  on 
ipirits  produced  under  such  different  circumstances,  would  be  a 
glaring  injustice.  In  estimating  the  duty  to  be  laid  on  a 
finished  article,  those  laid  on  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made 
moat  always  be  taken  into  account  and  allowed  for ;  and  if  this 
be  done,  it  will  certainly  be  found  that  British  spirits  in  £ng«» 
land  are  at  this  moment  as  heavily  taxed  as  rum.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  were  there  no  other,  this  part  of  Mr  Goul« 
bum's  project  must  be  abandoned. 

But  we  do  not  object  so  much  to  any  part  of  Mr  Gk>ulbum's 
policy,  as  to  his  not  carrying  it  farther.  After  swallowing  a 
caoiel  be  begins  to  strain  at  a  gnat.  He  might  well  have  been 
excused  for  pausing  before  he  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  beer 
duty ;  but  having  taken  this  bold  and  decided  step,  how  comes 
it  that  be  hesitates  about  the  revision  and  modification  of 
taxes,  which  he  is  far  too  intelligent  not  to  know  would  be  more 
productive  were  they  lower  ?  Why  should  he  take  years  to  in* 
troduee  reforms  into  our  financial  system  which  he  might  make 
in  a  week  ?  and  which,  while  they  would  give  new  life  to  many 
important  branches  of  industry,  would  not  occasion  the  loss  of 
one  shilling  of  revenue  ? 

Sugar  and  tobacco  yield,  between  them,  a  revenue  of  about 
eight  millions — and  certainly  we  should  be  the  last  to  propose 
disturbing  so  productive  a  source  of  revenue  on  any  but  the  best 
establish^  grounds.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  the  revenue  derived  firom  both  these  articles  would  be 
greater,  were  the  duties  on  them  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  their 
present  amount.  We  showed,  in  our  last  Number,  that  such 
would  certainly  be  the  case  in  respect  of  sugar,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  tobacco.  The  oost  of  the  latter  does  not  exceed 
4d.  er  5d.  per  lb. ;  so  that  the  duty  of  8s.,  with  which  it  is  now 
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loadedi  amoanting  to  between  800  and  900  per  cent,  affords  an 
overpowering  temptation  to  smuggle.  But  though  its  clandes* 
tine  importation  could  be  prevented,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  duty  has  been  carried  to  too  great  a  height.  We  feel  certain, 
that  Mr  Goulburn  would  readily  admit  that  such  is  at  all  events 
the  case  in  Ireland.  During  the  three  years  ending  with  1802, 
when  the  duty  on  tobacco  in  Ireland  was  Is.  per  pound,  the 
annual  average  consumption  amounted  to  6,484*,857  lbs.,  and 
the  nett  revenue  to  L.S()7,712  a-year.  Now,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  population  of  Ireland  has  doubled  since 
1800,  and  there  has  been  some  little  improvement  in  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  people.  The  fair  presumption  consequently  is,  that 
bad  the  duty  been  allowed  to  continue  at  the  height  at  which  it 
stood  in  1800,  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  and  consequently 
the  revenue,  would  have  been  doubled  in  the  intervening  pe- 
riod, or  would  have  amounted,  the  former  to  12,967,714  lbs., 
and  the  latter  to  L.6 15,424.  But  this  was  a  course  of  policy 
far  too  plain  and  reasonable,  to  be  approved  by  Mr  Vansit* 
tart.  One  addition  after  another  was  made  to  the  duties  on  to- 
bacco, until  they  were  raised  in  1819  to  4s.  per  lb. ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  enormous  an  increase  of  duty, 
the  consumption  fell  off  in  1820  to  2,582,498  lbs.— or  to  little 
more  than  one-third  what  it  had  been  twenty  years  before,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  increase  of  population  !  In  1825,  the  duty 
was  reduced  to  Ss.,  and  the  consumption  has  gained  a  little 
since.  Still,  however,  it  amounted,  during  the  three  years  end- 
ed with  1828,  to  only  8,984,578  lbs.,  and  the  revenue  to 
L.593,214,  being  a  decline  of  8,985,136  lbs.  in  the  probable  con- 
sumption of  tobacco'in  Ireland,  and  of  L.22,210  in  the  probable 
revenue,  that  would  have  been  derived  from  it  at  this  moment, 
had  the  duty  not  been  altered  since  1800. 

But  we  should  form  a  most  erroneous  conclusion,  if  we  sup- 
posed that  the  bad  effect  of  so  excessive  an  increase  of  duties 
IS  confined  to  the  mere  loss  of  revenue.  This  is  the  least  part 
of  the  evil.  It  exerts  a  most  pernicious  influence  over  the 
habits  and  industry  of  the  people.  By  rendering  the  price  of  all 
sorts  of  conveniences  and  enjoyments  so  great,  that  they  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  working  classes,  the  obvious  tendency  of  ex- 
cessive taxation  is  to  take  away  the  taste  for  them  altogether, 
and  to  restrict  the  consumption  of  the  great  bulk  of  society  to 
the  merest  necessaries.  This,  however,  is  the  very  worst  spe- 
cies of  schooling  that  any  people,  and  more  particularly  such 
a  people  as  the  Irish,  can  possibly  receive.  In  fact,  the  thing 
most  necessary  in  that  country  is  to  inspire  the  inhabitants  with 
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a  taste  for  comFortB  and  eDJoyments,  and  to  make  it  be  esteem* 
ed  discreditable  to  be  without  ibem.  Were  this  done,  they  would 
become  industrious,  orderly,  and  economical;  and  nothing  would 
do  so  much  to  bring  about  sueb  a  result,  as  a  reduetion  of  the 
present  exorbitant  duties  on  tobacco,  wine,  sugar,  spirits,  &c. 

In  the  meantime,  the  smuggler  is  interfering  to  do  that  for 
the  public  which  government  ought  to  do,  viz.  to  supply  them 
with  tobacco  at  a  moderate  price.  It  was  stated  by  Mr  Poulett 
Thomson,  in  his  instructive  speech  on  the  2dth  March,  that  ves- 
sels loaded  with  tobacco  are  now  r^^ularly  dispatched  from 
Flushing  and  Ostend  for  these  islands.  Mr  Thomson  farther 
stated,  that  he  knew  as  a  fact,  that  seventy  cargoes  of  tobacco, 
containing  3,644,000  lbs.,  had  recently  been  smuggled  into  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland  ! 

Now,  when  we  take  these  facts  into  view,  can  any  one 
seriously  believe  that  the  revenue  would  lose  any  thing  by  re- 
ducing the  tobacco-duty  from  Ss.  to  28.  ?  In  so  far  as  respects 
Ireland,  such  a  measure  would  certainly  occasion  a  very  great 
increase  of  revenue ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  would 
have  a  similar  effect  here.  In  1811,  when  the  duty  was  2s.  2d., 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
14,923,243  lbs.,  and  the  revenue  to  L.1,70 1,848.     But  the  po-» 

Imlation  has  increased  since  1811  from  12^  to  at  least  16  mil- 
ions  ;  and  had  the  consumption  of  tobacco  increased  at  the  same 
rate,  it  ought  now  to  have  amounted  to  about  19  millions  of 
pounds,  and  the  revenue  to  about  two  millions  sterling ;  where- 
as, with  the  present  duty  of  3s.,  the  consumption  only  amounts 
to  14^  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  revenue  to  very  little  more 
than  two  millions.  It  is  therefore  clear  as  demonstration,  that, 
by  keeping  up  the  present  high  duty,  we  do  not  increase,  but 
diminish  revenue.  Its  real  effect  is  not  to  put  money  into  the 
coffers  of  the  treasury,  but  into  the  pockets  of  the  smuggler ; 
and  unless  ministers  have  resolved  that  the  latter  should  be  sup- 
ported and  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  revenue,  and  the  com- 
fort and  morals  of  the  people,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  will  take 
place  at  no  distant  period. 

The  duty  of  3s.  a-pound  is  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  only* 
Previously  to  1825  the  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  or  cigars 
was  as  high  as  18s. ;  and  was  of  course  completely  prohibitory. 
But  in  the  last  mentioned  year  the  duty  on  manufactured  to- 
bacco was  lowered  to  9s. ;  and  notwithstanding  its  oppressive- 
ness, there  has  since  been  a  rapidly*increasing  importation  of 
cigars. 
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CigM«  Imfottti.                                lUvenne. 

1826,     .    . 

.     85,376  lbs.    .     .    .    L.12,770  18 

0 

1827,     .     . 

.    48,724           .    .    .        21,925  16 

0 

1828,     .     . 

.    49,814           .    .     .        9S,I91     6 

0 

1829,     .    . 

.     65,951           .    .    .        29,677  19 

0 

NoW|  when  such  effeets  hare  followed  the  opening  of  the  trade 
in  cigars  under  the  enormous  duty  of  9s.9  is  it  possible  to  doubt 
the  vast  increase  that  would  take  place,  were  the  duty  reduced  to 
3s.  or  Ss.  6d.  ?  We  believe  it  might  be  confidently  predicted,  that 
were  such  a  reduction  effected,  the  revenue  from  cigars  would 
very  speedily  be  trebled  or  quadrupled.  Every  one  knows  that 
not  a  third  of  the  cigars  now  made  use  of  comes  Arom  theHavanna* 
But  this  clandestine  manufacture  would  not  be  carried  on  wero 
the  duty  reduced.  So  that  while  the  revenue  and  the  trade  of 
the  country  would  both  be  increased  by  reducing  the  duty  to  half 
its  present  amount,  none  but  adulterators  and  smugglers  would 
sustain  the  least  injury. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  tobacco  without  entering  our 
protest  against  the  bill  lately  introduced  fcnr  allowing  it  to  be 
grown  for  sale  in  this  country.  Of  all  the  articles  on  which 
taxes  have  been  imposed,  none  seems  so  unexceptionable  as  to* 
bacco.  Every  shilling  should  be  extorted  from  it  that  it  can  be 
Blade  to  produce;  and  our  object  in  recommending  a  reduction 
of  the  duty,  is  not  that  tobacco  may  be  rendered  cheaper,  but 
that  the  duty  may  be  rendered  more  productive.  But  if  its  cul- 
tivation in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  allowed,  the  facilities 
of  smuggling  will  be  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree,  and  the  re- 
venue will  suffer  proportionally.  It  is  easy  to  check  the  import- 
ation of  an  article  from  a  foreign  country,  provided  the  duties  on 
it  be  not  excessive;  but,  when  once  tobacco  plantations  have 
been  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  the  means  of  defraud- 
ing the  revenue  will  be  immeasurably  greater.  Should  this 
biU  be  passed  into  a  law,  a  very  important  branch  of  revenue 
will  be  seriously  endangered,  without  any  countervaiUng  ad- 
vantage of  any  sort  being  obtained.  The  clamour  that  has  been 
raised  in  Ireland  on  the  subject  is  too  contemptible  to  deserve 
notice.  If,  by  raising  tobacco  here,  the  import  of  it  from  fo- 
reign countries  should  be  lessened,  the  exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  these  countries  will  be  reduced  in  an  equal  ratio;  so 
that,  while  full  scope  is  g^iven  for  the  operations  of  the  smug^ 
gler,  and  the  revenue  is  materially  diminished^  there  will  be  no 
additional  demand  for  labour.    Certain  Irish  orators  talk  as  if 
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the  intFoduetion  of  the  tobacco  cultivation  were  to  effect  a  ma* 
terial  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  agri* 
eultare  of  Ireland.  Unluckily,  however,  it  is  but  too  certain 
that  it  will  have  no  such  effects.  Mr  Jefferson,  who  was  quite  at 
well  acquunted  with  the  tobacco  culture,  and  quite  as  good  an 
authority,  as  Mr  O'Connell,  alludes  to  it  as  follows : — '  It  is  a 
«  culture  productive  of  infinUe  wretchedness.  Those  employed  in 
^  it  are  in  a  continued  state  of  exertion  beyond  the  powers  of 
^  nature  to  support.  Little  food  of  any  kind  is  raised  by  them ; 
'  so  that  the  men  and  animals  on  these  farms  are  badly  fed,  and 

<  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverished.     The  cultivation  of  wheat  is 

<  the  reverse  in  every  circumstance.  Besides  clothing  the  earth 
'  with  herbage,  and  preserving  its  fertility,  it  feeds  the  labourers 
^  plentifully,  requires  from  them  only  a  moderate  till,  except  in 

<  the  season  of  harvest,  raises  a  great  number  of  animals  for  food 

<  and  service,  and  diffuses  plenty  and  happiness  amongst  the 

<  whole.  We  find  it  easier  to  make  100  bushels  of  wheat  than 
*  1000  cwts.  of  tobacco,  and  they  are  worth  more  when  made.' 
{Notes  on  Virginia^  p.  278,  London  edition.)  We,  therefore,  con- 
fidently trust  that  ministers  will  see  reason  not  to  proceed  with 
this  bill ;  and  that  they  will  not  seek  to  acquire  a  little  epheme* 
ral  and  worthless  popularity,  by  giving  their  consent  to  a  mea- 
sure that  will  certainly  occasion  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of 
revenue,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  still  farther  deteriorate 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry. 

The  duties  on  foreign  spirits  might  also  be  greatly  reduced| 
not  only  without  any  loss,  but  with  a  certain  gain,  to  the  re- 
venue. The  history  of  the  duty  on  Geneva  is  peculiarly  in- 
structive, and  evinces,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  oppressive  taxation  upon  consumption  and  revenue. 
During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1786,  the  annual  import  of 
Geneva  was  80,362  gallons.  But  in  the  last  mentioned  year  Mr 
Pitt  reduced  the  duty  50  per  cent,  or  from  10s.  to  5s.  a-gallon. 
Now,  mark  the  effects  of  this  wise  and  politic  measure.  During 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1796,  the  duty  fluctuated  from  5s.  to 
78. 6d.,  the  average  annual  importation  being  441,89 1  gallons,  or 
more  than  Jive  times  the  previous  quantity,  while  the  revenue 
Was  more  than  doubled.  The  taste  for  Geneva  had  now  begun 
to  be  extensively  diffused ;  and  during  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1806,  though  the  duty  had  been  increased  from  7s.  6d.  to  I4s.  6d., 
the  average  annual  importation  increased  to  724,351  gallons. 
The  duty  had  now,  however,  attained  its  maximum.  But  Mr 
Vanuttart  thought  otherwise,  and  rMsed  the  duty  in  1814  to 
Sis,  In  cenaequenoe  of  this  increase  the  average  annual  import 
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during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1816,  was  only  272,803  gal- 
lons, being  little  more  than  one-third  its  amount  during  the  pre- 
vious ten  years.  During  the  next  decennial  period  ending  with 
1826,  the  duty  was  at  an  average  18s.  lOd.  the  wine  gallon,  or 
22s.  6d.  the  imperial  gallon;  and  the  consumption  fell  off  to 
117,401  gallons ;  being  very  little  more  than  vl  fourth  of  what  it 
had  been  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1796,  when  the  doty 
varied  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.;  and  yielding  a  decidedly  less  amount  of 
revenue.  The  effect  with  respect  to  Brandy  has  been  precisely 
similar*  Its  consumption  in  Ireland  has  been  reduced,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inordinate  extension  of  the  duties,  to  about  a 
tenth  part  of  what  it  amounted  to  during  the  three  years  ending* 
with  1802  !  Now,  we  would  beg  to  know,  what  possible  induce- 
ment Mr  Goulburn  can  have  to  keep  up  such  a  duty  as  this  ? 
Has  he  not  the  example  of  Mr  Pitt  before  his  eyes  who  doubled 
the  revenue  by  taking  a  half  from  the  duty  ?  And  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  a  similar  reduction  at  this  moment  would  have 
a  precisely  corresponding  effect  ?  We  can  sympathize  with  Mr 
Goulburn's  hesitation  in  consenting  to  the  total  abolition  of  a 
productive  tax ;  but  when  he  refuses  to  reduce  such  taxes  as 
those  on  Greneva  and  Brandy,  he  refuses  to  do  that  which  would 
certainly  add  to  the  revenue :  he  spurns  the  brilliant  example  of 
Mr  Pitt,  that  he  may  adopt  ihefeh  de  se  policy  of  Mr  Vansittart. 
If  any  thing  more  was  required  to  enforce  the  principles  al- 
ready laid  down,  it  might  be  found  in  the  enormous  expense 
which  the  present  duties  on  tobacco,  brandy,  and  geneva,  occa- 
sion in  the  efforts,  ineffectual  as  they  are,  to  prevent  smuggling. 
Mr  Dean,  the  intelligent  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs, 
estimates  this  expense  at  about  L.650,000  a-year.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  L.  18 1,000  have  been  laid  out  in  building  cottages 
for  the  coast-guard.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers,  backed  as  they  usu- 
ally are  by  large  bodies  of  military,  is  quite  unable  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  vast  quantities  of  the  articles  in  question.  In 
addition  to  Mr  Thomson's  statement,  already  referred  to,  we 
may  mention  that  Sir  Henry  Pamell  states,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment three-fourths  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Ireland  is  sup- 
plied by  smugglers  !  Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
can  be  gained  by  persevering  in  a  system  of  this  sort  ? — a  sys- 
tem that  lessens  the  public  revenue  and  the  enjoyments  of  all 
classes,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  fast  demoralizing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  and  rendering  our  coasts  the  scene  of 
ferocious  and  bloody  contests,  and  our  courts  an  arena  for  the 
display  of  perjury  and  chicanery  ?     There  is  no  smuggling 
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worih  mentioDing,  except  in  tobacco,  brandy,  and  geneva;  so 
thai  a  reduction  of  the  daties  on  them  would  not  only  make  a 
Tery  great  direct  addition  to  the  revenue,  but  would  add  a  mil^ 
Horn  to  it  indirectly^  by  annihilating  smuggling,  and  the  various 
expenses  incurred  in  attempting  to  repress  it ;  while  it  would 
compel  the  smuggler  to  lay  aside  his  lawless  habits,  and  to  seek 
for  employment  in  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  honest  industry. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many  taxes,  the  reduction  of 
which  would  certainly  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  revenue. 
The  duty  on  Insurance  is  one  of  them.  The  premium  on  ordi- 
nary risks  is  only  Is.  6d.,  whife  the  duty  is  3s.  The  pressure  of  this 
excessive  tax  is  the  reason  that  very  few  houses  are  insured  up 
to  their  full  value;  that  many  even  in  towns,  are  not  insured  at 
all ;  and  that  in  the  country  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  in- 
sure farm-bnildings  and  barn-yards.  But  the  duty  on  marine 
insurance  is  still  more  oppressive.  It  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  and  the  length  of  the  voyage.  Being  far 
heavier  than  the  corresponding  tax  in  the  Netherlands,  it  has 
occasioned  the  transfer  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  business 
that  would  otherwise  be  transacted  here  to  Holland.  The  total 
nett  duty  received  from  this  source  in  the  united  kingdom,  in 
1818,  amounted  to  L.340,908 ;  but  instead  of  increasing,  as  it 
should  have  done,  it  had  sunk,  in  1828,  from  the  cause  now 
mentioned,  to  L.243,360.  This  su£Bciently  evinces  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  duty. 

In  the  various  discussions  that  have  recently  taken  place 
with  respect  to  taxation,  it  is  surprising  that  no  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  duties  on  currants  and  raisins.  These  arti- 
cles, particularly  the  former,  are  of  very  considerable  commer- 
cial importance.  Currants  are  a  useful  article  of  food,  and 
when  mixed  with  flour  and  a  little  fat,  make  a  very  excellent 
dish ;  and  as  they  do  not  come  into  competition  with  any  simi- 
lar article  raised  at  home,  it  is  diiGcult  to  see  why  they  should 
not  be  admitted  at  a  low  duty.  At  this  moment  currants  may 
be  bought,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  at  the  London  docks,  for  258. 
a-cwt. ;  and  were  it  not  that  they  are  .burdened  with  the  enor- 
mous duty  of  44s.  4d.  a-cwt,  they  would  be  imported  in  very 
large  quantities.  In  despite  even  of  this  duty,  which  one  would 
think  was  intended  to  be  prohibitory,  such  is  the  demand  for 
currants,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  them  amounts  at  pre- 
sent to  about  L.260,000  a-year :  And  we  are  assured  by  those 
who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  department  of  the 
trade,  that  were  the  duty  reduced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  128.  a« 
cwt.,  the  importation  of  currants  and  the  revenue  would  botli 
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be  very  largely  increased.  Currants  are  brougbt  i>artly  from 
the  Ionian  islands,  and  partly  from  the  Morea.  The  latter  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  their  culture ;  and  there  are  few 
things  that  the  new  sovereign  of  Greece  could  do  that  would 
be  of  more  importance  to  his  subjects  than  to  n^otiate  for  a  re* 
duction  of  the  duties  in  question. 

The  duty  on  raisins  varies  according  to  the  species,  from  208« 
to  428.  6d.  a-cwt,  producing  about  L.  170,000  a-year.  The  duty 
is  quite  exorbitant,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  article — * 
double  the  revenue  might  certainly  be  obtmned  by  reducing  the 
duty  to  half  its  present  amount. 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr  Groulburn  did  not  propose  the  re- 
peal of  the  tax  on  slates  carried  coastwise.  It  u  grossly  une- 
Iual, — ^falling,  like  the  duty  on  coal,  only  on  those  who  live  at  a 
istance  from  the  quarries,  and  to  whom  slates  are  sent  by  water« 
The  total  revenue  derived  from  this  tax  in  1829  amounted  to 
only  L.34,715 ;  and  it  does  appear  singular,  that  a  duty  so  ob- 
viously unjust,  and  which  presses  so  severely  on  those  erecting 
farm-buildings  covered  with  slates,  should  be  continued  for  the 
sake  of  so  miserable  a  return. 

With  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  coal,  the  duty  on  timber  is 
probably  the  most  objectionable  one  in  the  British  tariff.  There 
are  very  few  articles  imported  of  more  importance  than  timber, 
whether  we  refer  to  its  cost,  or  the  many  highly  useful  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied.  If,  indeed,  there  be  one  article  more 
than  another  which  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  allow  to  be  im- 
ported from  wherever  it  could  be  found  cheapest  and  best,  it 
might  have  been  concluded  that  timber  would  have  been  thought 
that  article.  Instead,  however,  of  allowing  it  to  be  imported  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  whence  it  might  have  been  brought  at  a 
much  less  expense,  and  of  an  infinitely  better  quality,  than  from 
any  other  place,  high  discriminating  duties  were  laid  on  Baltic 
timber  in  1809, 10,  and  IS,  which  are  still  continued,  in  order  to 
force  the  consumption  of  the  very  inferior  and  more  expensive 
timber  of  Canada.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  in  too  severe  terms 
of  this  regulation.  It  did  not,  like  most  other  restrictive  enact* 
ments,  originate  in  a  remote  period,  or  when  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  intercourse  were  little  understood ; — it  ori- 
ginated in  our  own  day,  and  after  the  great  work  of  Dr  Smith 
had  been  in  circulation  for  little  less  than  forty  years.  It  was 
establisbed  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  navy,  Mr  Copland,  and  other  witnesses  of  the 
highest  character,  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  on  the  Fo- 
Jreign  Trade  of  the  country,  that  Canada  timber  is  softer,  and 
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■ore  liable  to  dry  rot  than  Baltic  timber ;  and  ihaijbr  the  put'* 
po§e$  €^ddp  and  hou9e-buUd%ngy  it  is  not  possessed  of  half  the  du^ 
rabiHty  of  the  kOter.  Yet,  in  despite  of  thie  unanewerable  evi- 
denee,  Baltic  timber  still  continues  burdened  with  a  duty  of  458. 
a>load  more  than  is  laid  on  tho  timber  of  Canada !  And  it  has 
been  shown,  by  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Bona,  that  the  revenue  would  gain  about  L.  1,500,000  a-year, 
were  the  same  duty  laid  on  the  timber  of  Gmada  that  is  laid  on 
the  timber  of  the  Baltic. 

This  system  ought  certiunly  to  be  put  an  end  to*  So  long  as 
Canada  continues  connected  with  us,  she  is  entitled  to  fair  aud 
fnendly  treatment  at  our  hands.  But  it  is  enough,  surely,  that 
we  should  expend  fromL.500,000  to  a  million  a-year  in  defending 
and  governing  a  colony  from  which  we  derive  no  greater  advan- 
t^;e  than  from  Denmark  or  Naples,  without  at  the  same  time 
sacrificing  L.  1,500,000  a-year,  that  she  may  glut  our  markets 
with  inferior  timber,  and  inoculate  our  ships  and  houses  with 
dry  rot.  It  would  be  better  to  pay  a  milUon  and  a  half  an« 
ninlly  by  way  of  bounty  on  the  clearing  of  ground  in  Cana- 
da, than  to  continue  the  present  system,  which  has  the  double 
disadvantage  of  being  exceedingly  expensive,  and  of  forcing  the 
use  of  a  comparatively  worthless  article. 

Without  entering  farther  at  present  into  details,  it  must,  we 
think,  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  mi« 
nisters  to  make  a  very  large  addition  to  the  revenue,  by  mere* 
ly  reducing  or  modifying  those  taxes  that  have  been  carried 
to  an  oppressive  height.  By  taking  a  third  from  the  duties  on 
sugar  and  tobacco,  a  half  from  those  on  brandy  and  geneva,  and 
equalizing  those  on  timber,  we  are  satisfied  that  ministers  would, 
in  a  very  short  period,  add  three  millions  a-year  to  the  revenue^- 
a  sum  which  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  du« 
ties  on  <:oal,  as  well  as  for  those  on  glass,  calicoes,  paper,  &c. 
We  do  not  ask  of  Mr  Goulbum  to  sacrifice  revenue;  we  mere- 
ly ask  of  him  to  do  what  Mr  Pitt  did — ^to  reduce  those  duties 
that  have  been  carried  to  an  oppressive  height.  Principle  and 
experience  equally  demonstrate,  that  the  revenue  will  be  very 
much  increa^  by  such  a  proceeding. 

We  were  much  gratified  with  that  part  of  Mr  Goulburn^s 
speech,  in  which  he  stated,  that  after  full  and  mature  considera- 
tion, ministers  had  decided  not  to  propose  the  introduction  of  a 
property  tax.  In  this,  we  think,  they  have  acted  wisely.  Wo 
do  not  see  the  justice  of  laying  taxes  on  the  holders  of  property, 
from  which  professional  persons  are  to  be  exempted.  But,  sup- 
posing the  fairness  of  such  a  tax  were  admittea  in  the  abstracty 
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still  we  should  object  to  it,  except  as  an  extraordinary  resource, 
from  the  impossibility  of  assessing  it  with  any  thing  like  to* 
lerable  equality.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  pretty  fairly  assessed 
upon  landed  and  funded  property,  without  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty, but  upon  nothing  else.  Uow  would  it  be  possible  to  as- 
certain the  value  of  the  property  vested  in  ships,  machinery, 
mines,  floating  securities,  and  so  on  ?  And  yet  no  one,  surely, 
will  pretend  that  such  property  ought  to  be  less  heavily  taxed 
than  land.  An  income  tax  is  less  unequal,  and  consequently- 
less  objectionable,  than  a  property  tax ;  and  were  it  possible  fairly 
to  assess  it,  it  might  probably  be  introduced  with  advantage,  as  a 
regular  source  of  revenue.  But  the  condition  in  question  is  an 
impossible  one.  It  is,  and  will,  we  apprehend,  continue  to  be,  quite 
impracticable  to  ascertain  the  property  or  income  of  different  indi- 
viduals ;  and  any  tax  proportioned  either  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
must  really,  under  the  pretence  of  equality,  be  the  most  grossly 
unequal  that  can  be  imagined.  The  only  argument  that  has  re- 
cently been  brought  forward  in  defence  of  a  property  tax  is,  that 
it  would  affect  the  incomes  of  absentees,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  drawing  back  of  the  duties  on  exported  commodities, 
elude  in  a  great  degree  the  pressure  of  taxation.  But,  instead 
of  lessening  absenteeism,  we  are  well  convinced  that  the  impo- 
sition of  a  property  tax  would  increase  it  in  a  threefold  pro- 
portion. It  would  immeasurably  increase  the  temptation  to  go 
abroad ;  for  every  one  has  an  infinitely  greater  dislike  to  make  a 
direct  money  payment  to  the  tax-gatherer,  than  to  pay  an  equal, 
or  even  greater  sum,  indirectly,  through  the  intervention  of  du- 
ties on  the  articles  he  consumes.  Besides  increasing  the  tempt- 
ation to  go  abroad,  a  property  tax  would  induce  absentees  to  do 
what  they  rarely  do  at  present,  that  is,  to  carry  their  capitals 
along  with  them.  Absenteeism  would  then  become  a  real  injury; 
and  we  should  not  only  introduce  a  partial  and  unequal  tax,  but 
rapidly  lessen  the  capital  out  of  which  it  and  all  other  taxes 
must  be  padd. 

What  the  country  really  wants  is  not  a  new  system  of  taxa- 
tion, but  an  improvement  in  the  system  now  in  use*  By  re- 
ducing some  duties,  and  repealing  a  few  others,  the  pressure  of 
taxation  may  be  greatly  alleviated,  without  the  revenue  being  in 
any  degree  diminished. 
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Art.  XL — Marino  Faliero.    Par  M.  Casimir  Delavigne. 
8vo*     Paris.     1829. 

Tf  an  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  art«i  castoms,  and  opini- 
-"-     ons  for  which  England  and  France  have  been  indebted  to 
each  other,  we  think  it  would  be  found,  that  the  balance  is  con- 
siderably in  our  favour.     We  are  not  insensible  of  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  us  by  the  introduction  of  female  fsishions,  and 
more  enlarged  and  liberal  principles  of  cookery ;  but  we  would 
humbly  propose,  that  for  these  advantages,  tilburies  and  horse- 
racing  may  be  accepted  in  part  of  repayment.     To  the  refine- 
ments of  social  life,  we  will  maintain  that  we  have  contributed 
as  much  as  we  have  received ;  and  if  it  should  be  urged,  that  we 
are  notorious  plagiarists  in  trifles,  we  may  plead,  that  frivolous 
imitation  has  been  no  lees  prevalent  in  France,  and  that  we  have 
no  word  in  our  vocabulary  that  corresponds  with  Anglomanie. 
These  grave  matters  being  settled,  we  may  ask,  how  stands  the 
account  between  us  with  respect  to  science,  literature,  and  political 
knowledge  ?    Every  part  of  this  comprehensive  question  has,  we 
believe,  already  been  satisfactorily  answered  in  theEdinburgh  Re- 
view, with  the  exception  of  that  which  refers  to  a  single  depart- 
ment of  literature — the  Drama;  to  which,  as  it  has  not  yet  been 
noticed,  we  will  now  advert.  *  NeUio  comcedia  est^*  may  be  truly  said 
of  the  French.     There  is  no  portion  of  their  literature  of  which 
they  are  so  proud,  as  of  their  Drama, — none  on  behalf  of  which 
they  have  so  loudly  claimed  for  themselves  the  attributes  of  su- 
perior taste, — none  which  they  have  so  rigidly  guarded  against 
innovation,  and  protected  from  the  influence  of  foreign  models ; 
and  yet,  that  even  in  this  department  we  have  gained  a  victory, 
will  scarcely  now  be  contested.     An  almost  literal  translation 
of  one  of  those  farces  monstrmuses  gWon  appclle  tragedies  (to 
quote  the  language  of  Voltaire)  has  been  received  with  applause 
at  Paris ;   and  Sbakspeare,  the  sauvage  icrCj  the  gros  fumierf 
installed  with  Racine  and  Corneille  in  the  most  pre-eminently 
classical  of  their  theatres.     After  such  a  result,  it  may  be  not 
uninteresting  to  trace  the  progressive  influence  which  the  dra- 
Aiatic  literature  of  England  has  exerted  upon  that  of  France. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  one  hundred  years  since  Voltaire 
first  assumed  the  merit  of  having  discovered  England,  and  began 
to  teach  his  countrymen  that  more  notable  things  might  be  said 
of  OS  than  that  we  cut  off  the  heads  of  our  kings,  and  the  tails 
of  our  horses;  that  we  had  many  religions,  and  only  one  sauce. 
These  characteristics,  and  a  few  others, — as,  that  we  were  hard 
drinkers,  and  good  sailors;  that  the  soldiiers  cff  Marlborough 
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were  not  to  be  despised ;  and,  alas !  that  we  had  contrived,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Charles  II.,  to  exhibit  a  coarse  copy  of  the 
profligacies  of  Versailles, — ^were  probably  known  to  many ;  bat 
few  knew  that  we  had  a  literatare.   The  profound  ignorance  of 
the  French  on  thb  subject  extended  even  to  those  who  profess- 
ed to  make  literature  the  object  of  their  enquiries.   Bossu,  Bou* 
hours,  and  Rollin,  wrote  as  if  the  English  language  were  not 
in  existence ;  and  Moreri,  in  his  bulky  Biographical  Dictionary, 
totally  omits  Dryden,  dismisses  Shakspeare  with  a  few  lines^ 
observes  of  Milton  that  his  poetry  passes  for  good  in  England, 
but  evidently  considers  the  production  of  Paradise  Lost  one  dT 
his  least  claims  to  notice,  and  sees  in  him  scarcely  more  than  the 
secretary  of  Cromwell,  and  the  adversary  of  Salmasius.     Vol- 
taire was  the  first  who  called  the  attention  of  France  to  the  li- 
terature of  England.     He  was  the  first  adventurous  traveller 
who  ventured  to  pass  that  Chinese  wall  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption which  then  circumscribed  the  intellects  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  though  he  may  not  have  comprehended  the  true 
use  and  beauty  of  all  that  he  saw  in  the  new  region  which  lay 
before  him,  he  will  still  have  deserved  from  them  the  honours  due 
to  a  discoverer.   It  is  true,  he  neither  fully  demonstrated  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  nor  detected  many  veins  of  hidden  ore ;  but  he 
made  a  respectable  survey  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  en- 
couraged others  to  follow  him.     He  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
well  qualified  for  the  office  of  an  explorer.     He  had  a  keen  per- 
ception of  defects,  and  a  shrewd  worldly  sense  of  the  utility  of 
much  that  met  his  eye, — but  his  was  not  the  eye  of  a  poet.    He 
admired  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  and  was  fully  aware  of 
the  merits  of  Newton,  Locke,  and  Berkeley.     He  could  praise 
the  correctness  of  Addison,  the  smoothness  of  Waller,  and  the 
vigour  of  Dryden ;  pronounce  Pope  to  be  a  skilful  satirist,  and 
detect  a  mine  of  wit  in  Butler;  but  of  the  still  higher  portion  of 
our  literature,  he  had  scarcely  any  comprehension.   Milton  per- 
plexed him,  and  Shakspeare  he  did  not  understand. 

Voltaire  has  been  commonly  classed  among  the  admirers  of 
Shakspeare.  We  have  been  pleased  in  regarding  him  as  one 
who  paid  unwilling  homage, — who,  with  hatred  at  his  heart,  wor- 
shipped in  secret,  and  strove,  like  a  cunning  burglar,  first  to  pur» 
loin  the  treasure,  and  then  bum  down  the  fair  mansion  that 
contained  it.  Thus  has  Voltaire  been  regarded ;  and,  we  think, 
erroneously.  We  believe  that  his  ridicule  of  Shakspeare  was 
more  sincere  than  his  admiration.  We  are  inclined  to  acquit 
him  of  any  envious  desire  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  our  poet ;  but 
we  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  he  had  the  power  to  comprehend 
from  whence  that  glory  resulted   Why  be  should  have  profcs»* 
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ad  to  admire  Shjikfpeare  is  mmij  explaimd*  He  admired  Eiig« 
had,  and  was  dispMsd  to  view  with  favoar  any  object  of  Eagw 
fish  preferenee.  Moreorer,  it  suited  the  liberalism  of  his  opi* 
aions  to  applaud  our  daring  dramatist  who  showed  that  kings 
are  but  men,  and  would  pourtray  without  scruple  the  yices  of  a 
priest.  He  appears  in  the  outset  to  have  viewed  him,  rather 
austakenlyi  as  an  esprit/bri  of  his  own  complexion,  and  one  whose 
Sentiments  might  be  turned  to  advantage  in  the  crusade  he  was 
then  meditating  against  the  Church  and  State  of  France.  Had 
there  been  any  thing  anti-Christian  in  the  works  of  Shakspearei 
his  applause  would  probably  have  been  still  louder ;  but  he  found 
not  the  ingredients  which  he  sought;  and  hence,  perhaps,  his  sub* 
sequent  regret  at  having,  as  he  said,  <  encouraged  bad  taste,  by 
'  enshrining  the  fiumster  by  the  side  of  Comeille.'  That  he  did 
not  understand  Shakspeare,  will  appear  from  this, — that  he 
knew  not  either  how  to  praise  or  to  imitate  him*  He  wished  to 
exhibit  to  his  countrymen  a  specimen  of  our  dramatist,  which 
might  justify  the  praises  be  had  expressed ;  and  what  did  he 
select  ?  what  powerful  and  characteristic  scene  ?  Did  he  show 
them  Lear  awaking  from  sleep,— Macduff  apprised  of  the  mur*- 
der  of  his  family, — John  half>uttering  his  commands  to  Huber  t,— » 
or  any  one  of  those  many  other  striking  scenes  which  the  recol- 
lection of  our  readers  will  readily  supply  ?  No ;  he  presented 
to  them  a  feeble  paraphrase  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy  on  death,  which, 
though  on  some  accounts  deservedly  admired,  is  perhaps  less 
poetical,  less  eloquent,  less  imbued  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
Shakspeare,  than  any  other  popular  passage  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  his  works.  We  will  venture  to  confess,  that  we  are  ra- 
ther heretically  insensible  to  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  mono- 
logue. Its  want  of  poetical  power  does  not  seem  to  be  com- 
Eensated  for  by  any  peculiar  excellences  of  an  argumentative 
ind ;  and,  unless  the  whole  is  intended  for  the  mystification  of 
Polonius,  who  is  a  not  unsuspected  listener,  the  doubts  which 
are  agitated  respecting  a  future  state  will,  we  think,  be  allowed 
to  have  been  placed  rather  inconsistently  in  the  mouth  of  one 
who  has  lately  conversed  with  a  visitant  from  the  tomb.  Bat 
the  soliloquy  had  the  double  advantage  of  being  sceptical  and 
popular;  and  Voltaire  accordingly  selected  it  as  a  specimen i>y 
which  his  countrymen  might  be  enabled  to  judge  of  Shakspeare, 
— ^presenting  them,  not  with  a  literal  translation,  but  an  imitation 
in  verse,  which  is  really  a  curiosity,  inasmuch  as  some  degree 
of  patient  attention  is  requisite,  in  order  to  discover  the  slight- 
est resemblance.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  Voltaire  was  mali- 
cious in  his  praise,  and  did  not  wish  that  his  countrymen  shonld 
be  enabled  to  judge  favourably  of  the  English  poet.  We  will  not 
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fitay  to  argue  against  snob  a  Buggestion,  but  content  oorselves 
with  saying,  that  if  he  was  insincere  in  his  praise,  he  could  not 
have  been  insincere  in  lis  attempts  at  imitation.  He  must  have 
bad  a  sincere  wisb  to  avail  himself  of  such  advantages  as  the 
study  of  Sbakspeare  could  afford  bim,  especially  when,  instead 
of  assuming  the  false  merit  of  originality,  he  did  not  disdain  to 
profess  himself  an  imitator.  It  will,  therefore,  assist  us  in  our 
estimate  of  his  real  comprehension  of  Sbakspeare,  to  enquire 
bow  be  has  acquitted  himself  in  that  capacity.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  his  feeble  mimicry  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  in  his  tra* 
gedy  of  Semiramis ;  nor  is  the  resemblance  of  Zaire  to  Othello 
sufficiently  marked  to  be  of  much  use  as  an  illustration.  A 
better  instance  will  be  found  in  his  Mort  de  Cesar  ;  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  written  when  be  was  fresh  from  the  study  of 
our  poet, — ^professedly  a  copy,  founded  on  some  of  the  same 
events  which  form  the  subject  of  Shakspeare's  Julius  Ccesfw  and 
concluding  with  a  scene,  where,  as  in  that  play,  Antony 
harangues  the  Roman  people  assembled  round  the  body  of 
Caesar.  That  Voltaire  would  have  imperfectly  comprehended 
the  more  poetical  and  imaginative  portions  of  the  works  of  our 
dramatist;  that  the  Tempest  would  find  small  favour  in  his  sight, 
and  that  he  would  be  little  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  iV/oc- 
bethj  will  be  readily  anticipated ;  but  he  appeared  much  better 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  skilful  and  eloquent 
harangue.  One  should  have  supposed  that  he  would  have  pene- 
trated into  the  refinements  of  oratorical  skill  which  are  so  pro- 
digally displayed  in  the  address  of  Shakspeare's  Antony ;  the 
ability  with  which  that  orator  excites  the  passions  which  he 
affects  to  soothe ;  the  art  with  which  his  pretended  apologies  for 
the  conspirators  are  converted  into  the  bitterest  censures ;  and 
the  nice  gradation  by  which,  seeming  rather  to  follow  than  to 
lead,  he  adapts  the  increasing  fervency  of  his  expressions  to  the 
rising  passions  of  the  populace.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  such  merits  would  have  been  appreciated  by  Voltaire,  and 
that  his  imitation  would  have  afforded  a  proof,  that  he  had  not 
regarded  them  in  vain.  And  yet,  ^  look  at  this  picture,  and  at 
*  this' — at  the  English  Antony  and  the  French  one.  In  each 
play  the  orator  is  placed  in  the  disadvantageous  position  of 
having  to  address  an  audience  hostile  to  the  cause  he  intended 
to  advocate.  Shakspeare's  Antony,  therefore,  artfully  conci- 
liates them,  by  a  disavowal  of  his  intention  to  influence  their 
judgments. 

<  I  come  to  bary  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him.* 
The  Antony  of  Voltaire,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  to  exhibit  in 
the  outset  a  singular  want  of  oratorical  tact,  irritating  the  popu- 
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k^  by  proclaiming  himself  the  advocate  of  Ceesar,  aud  exposing 
himself  to  their  derision  by  attribating  to  them  feelings  ridicu- 
knisly  at  variance  with  those  which  they  really  entertained. 

*  Qui  de  vons  en  effet  n'eut  expire  pour  lui  ?' 
he  exclaims  to  the  very  people  who  were  expressing  their  satis- 
faction at  Caesar's  death ; — upon  which  one  Roman  tells  him, 
*  Cesar  fat  un  traitre ;'  and  another  adds^ 

«  Puisqn'il  6toit  tyran  il  n'eut  pomt  de  vertns, 

Et  nous  approuyons  tons  Cassius  et  Brutus/ 
An  Inauspicious  beginning  trul^ !     Bat  how  does  he  proceed  to 
conciliate  these  friends  of  Cassias  and  Bratus? — 

«  Contre  ses  tneurtriers  je  n'ai  rien  k  vous  dire ; 
C'est  a  servir  T^tat  que  leur  grand  coeur  aspire ; 
De  votre  Dictatear  ils  ont  perc6  le  flanc, 
Combl^s  de  ses  bienfaits,  ils  sont  teints  de  son  sang.' 

In  the  first  line  he  uses  an  unnecessarily  harsh  expression,  and 
in  the  fourth,  taxes  them  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  But  the 
weakness  of  this  passage  will  be  most  evident  if  we  compare  it 
with  what  is  said  by  the  Antony  of  Shakspeare— « 

*  Good  friends — sweet  friends — let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They/  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable* 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  I  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it.    They  are  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you.' 

Without  dwelling  on  the  artful  assumption  of  moderation,  let  us 
remark  how,  by  one  dexterous  insinuation,  the  conduct  of  the 
conspirators  is  deprived  of  the  only  attribute  which  entitled  it  to 
the  approbation  of  the  public ;  and  a  deed  which  could  seem  ex- 
cusable only  when  its  object  was  patriotic,  is  made  to  spring 
from  resentment  for  private  injuries.  Voltaire's  Antony  pursues 
a  very  different  course.  In  the  midst  of  his  display  of  impotent  anger 
against  the  conspirators,  he  studiously  brings  forward  to  notice 
their  patriotic  disregard  of  private  ties,  and,  with  strange  impo- 
licy, grounds  his  accusation  upon  those  very  points  in  their  con- 
duct which  would  most  endear  them  to  the  people  he  was  ad- 
dressing. On  the  good  taste  and  historical  propriety  of  making 
Brutus  the  son  of  Ciesar,  we  will  not  comment ;  but  it  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  Voltaire,  that  among  the  Romaus, 
taught  to  admire  the  unnatural  sacrifice  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the 
relationship  which  he  has  imagined,  instead  of  exciting  feeliuga 
of  horror  and  disgust,  would  probably  have  tended  only  to  en- 
hance the  patriotism  of  Marcus  Brutus  in  their  estimation.  If 
Voltaire  is  blameable  for  what  he  has  inserted,  he  is  equally  so 
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for  what  he  has  omitted.  We  search  is  vain  for  aaj  ooanterpart 
to  Shakspeare's  introdactioii  of  the  *  maatle' — the  allusion  to 
the  time  when  Caesar  first  wore  it — the  <  samner  erening  in 
<  his  tent' — the  day  which  was  signaliied  by  one  of  his  most  ce- 
lebrated victories — the  vivid  picture  of  his  assassination — the 
face  muffled  in  his  robe — the  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  statne  of  his 
great  rival.  All  these  striking  touches  are  omitted ;  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  vapid  declamation,  which  seems  to  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  audience  surprisingly  incommensurate  with  its  real  ef- 
ficiency, he  makes  the  able  and  politic  Antony  conclude  with  the 
following  piece  of  incendiary  rant  :— 

<  II  demande  vengeance ; 
II  Tattend  de  vos  mains  et  de  votre  vaillance. 
Entendez  vous  sa  voix  ?  Reveillez  vous,  Remains ; 
Marchez,  suivez  moi  tons  centre  ses  assassins ; 
Ce  sent  \k  les  henneurs  qu'^  Cesar  on  doit  rendre, 
Des  brandens  du  bikcber  qui  va  le  mettre  en  ceadbre. 
Embrasens  les  pakis  de  cet  fiers  conjures  I 
EnroD9ens  dans  leor  sein  nos  bras  desesp^r^s. 
Venez,  dignes  amis ;  venez^  vengeurs  des  crioiesy 
An  Diea  de  la  patrie  immeler  ces  victimes.' 

Such  is  the  harangue  which  Algarotti  calls  <  le  modele  de  Telo- 
*  quence  la  plus  sidms(mte,*  after  having  complimented  its  author 
on  having  made  the  same  judicious  use  of  our  barbarous  poet, 
as  Virgil  of  the  works  of  Ennius  !  These  commendations  seem 
merely  ridiculous  when  we  turn  from  the  French  to  the  English 
oration^ — the  latter  combining  the  best  requisites  of  popular  elo- 
quence, the  former  like  the  inflated  declamation  of  a  schoolboy. 
Such  was  the  success  of  Voltaire's  solitary  attempt  at  a  close 
imitation  of  Shakspeare ;  and  such  was  his  inferiority  in  pro- 
priety, in  delicacy,  in  correctness  of  delineation,  and  in  the  re- 
finements of  rhetorical  skill,  to  the  man  whom  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  designate  as  a  drunken  savage.  We  think  it  is  tolerably  ap- 
parent that  it  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  to  Voltaire  that  what  is 
now  called  the  romantic  portion  ef  the  French  tragic  drama  is 
indebted  for  any  very  powerful  impulse.  All  that  he  did  was  to 
direct  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  English  literature,  and 
excite  curiosity  by  informing  them  that  it  was,  in  some  respects^ 
worthy  to  be  imitated  even  by  him.  The  route,  thus  opened, 
was  soon  trodden  by  other  feet.  A  translation  of  Shakspeare  by 
Le  Toumeur  enabled  the  French,  though  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  process  by  which  compressed  and  animated  poetry  was 
beaten  out  into  weak  and  rednndant  prose,  to  form  some  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  English  poet ;  and  a  candidate  for 
such  honour  as  might  be  gained  by  a  sSdlfUi  adiq>tation  of  foreign 
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hMniiM,  appoMfed  ia  Ae  person  of  Dacia.  Dmifl  seems  to 
Inve  Wen  a  writor  of  more  aoeriMlion  than  tahnt,  desirous  of  no- 
TeltjT*  less  from  imj  real  <Nrigiiiality  of  mindv  than  because  he 
saw  in  it  the  meeos  of  acquiring  a  distinction  which  he  had  not 
seffieieat  ability  to  hare  earned  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  litera- 
taret  Considering  that  he  was  a  saccessful  innovator,  we  are 
sorpriaed  to  find  that  his  works  aflbrd  so  few  in^cations  of  ta^ 
lent.  We  discover  in  them  as  frequent  instances  of  weak  and 
frigid  commonplace^  as  the  most  vkm  of  the  Classiques  could 
exhibit ; — and  when  we  find  a  recurrence  of  all  the  principal 
fimlta  of  that  school,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  defects  he 
eonld  have  succeeded  in  removing*  His  slight  infringements  on 
tke  Unities  hardly  amount  to  an  emancipation  from  their  thral- 
dom. His  plays  are  not  more  interesting  than  many  of  the  pro- 
dnetions  of  his  more  rigid  predecessors,  and  he  has  scarcely  in- 
dulged in  a  greater  latitude  of  action*  The  only  improvement 
respeetiag  which  he  semns  to  have  been  solicitous  was,  the  in- 
troduction of  incidents  more  deeply  tragic  than  had  hitherto 
been  tolerated  on  the  French  stage ;  and  even  this  easy  task  is 
executed  with  a  timidity  which  shows  that  he  was  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  his  own  boldness.  He  was  not,  in  the  true  sense  of 
Ae  word,  a  poet ; — and  though  the  reasoning  iaculty  is  not  very 
prominently  mrarted  in  his  works,  it  is  at  least  more  conspicuous 
than  his  imagination.  Therd  was  occasionally  a  good  deal  of 
animation  and  energy  in  his  style,  and  now  and  then  a  burst  of 
something  like  eloquence;  and  he  expressed  strong  passions 
forcibly,  though  he  did  not  depict  with  much  skill  their  more 
delicate  movements.  Passions  seem  to  have  occupied  his  atten* 
tion  more  than  characters,  in  the  developement  of  which  he  was 
but  moderately  successful.  His  imitations  of  Shakspeare  con- 
sisted of  six  plays — Hamleiy  Romeo  et  JulieUey  Le  Jtoi  Leatf 
Macbethj  Jean  Sans-Terre^  and  OtteUo^  which  appeared  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  the  first  in  1769,  the  last 
in  1792.  In  proposing  Shakspeare  as  an  object  of  imitation, 
Ducis  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  an  enlarged  view  of  his 
model.  He  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with 
partial  extracts,  and  never  to  have  attended  to  the  conduct  of 
an  entire  play.  There  is  no  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  trans^ 
fuse  into  his  copy  the  more  essential  characteristics  of  the  origi- 
nal. He  did  scarcely  more  than  select  a  few  striking  scenes, 
which  he  surrounded  with  such  a  framework  as  would  best  ac- 
cord with  the  peculiarities  of  French  taste.  Circumstances 
which  gave  to  them  a  spirit  and  a  value  in  the  original,  were  fre- 
quently disregarded  ;  and  the  plot  was  unmercifully  altered  for 
the  sake  of  conforming  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Unities. 
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Ifig  syKtem  will^  perhaps,  be  best  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the 
transformation  to  which  he  has  subjected  Macbethr  The  play 
opens  with  the  meeting  of  Duncan  and  Glamis,  *  premier  prince 

<  du  sang,'  in  a  forest,  where,  after  a  long  discourse  on  the  rebel- 
lion of  Uawdor,  which  Macbeth  was  then  engaged  in  quelling, 
and  Duncan's  presentiments  of  approaching  misfortune  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ominous  re-appearance  of  Iphyctone   and  the 

<  weird  sisters,'  they  are  joined  by  an  old  man  (Sevar),  a  pea- 
sant, to  whom  Duncan  had  intrusted  his  son  Malcolm,  (kept  in 
Ignorance  of  his  origin,  and  supposed  by  the  nation  to  be  dead,) 
for  the  double  purpose  of  saving  him  from  Cawdor,  and  quali- 
fying him  for  the  high  station  he  was  destined  to  fill*  Duncan 
enquires  into  the  results  of  this  education ;  and  then  follow,  in  the 
shape  of  an  eulogium  on  the  Prince,  sundry  reiterations  of  those 
exploded  praises  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  virtues  of  un- 
cultivated life,  which  had  then  been  rendered  fashionable  in 
France  by  Rousseau,  and  were  promulgated  here,  but  with  less 
talent  and  success,  by  Day.  At  the  end  of  this  homily,  *  on 
*  entend  un  gemissement  douloureux' — ^and  they  separate  in 
great  alarm :  And^uch  is  the  business  of  the  first  act.  In  the 
second,  (where  the  scene  changes  to  Macbeth's  castle,)  we  find 
Fr^degonde  (Lady  Macbeth)  relating  to  some  peasants  the  sue* 
cesses  of  her  husband,  who  had  defeated  Cawdor*  Macbeth  en- 
ters ;  he  is  left  alone  with  Fr6degonde,  to  whom  he  relates  his 
meeting  with  the  witches : — 

*  Pr^s  d*an  cbene  enflamme  devant  moi  se  pr^sentent 
Trob  fetnines.     Quel  aspect  I  non,  Tceil  bumain  jamais 
Ne  vit  d'air  plas  affrenx^  de  phis  difformes  traits, 
Lenr  front  saavage  et  dnr,  fl^tri  par  la  vieDlesse, 
Exprimait  par  d^^s  lenr  feroce  al^gresse. 
♦  *  •  #  # 

Par  des  mots  incomitiSy  ces  ^tres  monstraeux 
S  appelaient  tonr-a-toor,  s'applandissaient  entre  eox, 
S'approcbaient,  me  montraicDt  avec  on  ris  faroache  ; 
Lear  doigt  myst^rieox  se  posait  snr  lenr  bonche. 
Je  leur  parle,  et  dans  Tombre  ils  s'ecbappent  sondaiui 
L'un  avec  un  poignard,  Tantre  un  sceptre  k  la  main ; 
L'autre  d*un  long  serpent  serrait  le  corps  livide  : 
Tous  trois  vers  ce  palais  ont  pris  an  vol  rapide ; 
Et  tons  trois  dans  les  airs,  en  fuyant  loin  de  moi, 
M'onl  laiss^  poor  adieux  cet  mots :  "  Tu  seras  roi,"* 

Duncan's  intended  visit  is  then  announced,  and  he  soon  en- 
ters, attended  by  Glamis.  In  the  next  act  it  is  night— Macbeth 
and  Fr6d6gonde  occupy  the  scene ;  the  latter  is  inciting  her  bus* 
band  to  murder  Duncan.   In  the  course  of  the  scene,  it  appears 
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that  Macbeth  has  received  a  letter,  which,  with  an  abeard  de- 
gree of  exaggerated  nervousness,  he  refuses  to  open ;  at  last,  after 
some  conversation  about  the  predictions  of  Iphyctone,  whom 
Fr^degonde  had  been  consaltingi  the  lady  says,  and  we  confess 
very  rationally — 

«  N'onbliez  pas,  Macbeth,  qu'on  billet  vous  attend, 
£t  qa  il  cache  peatetre  un  secret  important* 
Ce  billet  m'inquiete. 

Macbeth. 

Aliens,  je  veux  le  lire» 
£t  de  tont  anssitot  je  reviendrai  t'instmire/ 

It  cannot  be  objected  that  this  is  too  remote  from  the  busi- 
ness of  common  life.  There  is  no  tragic  inflation  about  it — no^ 
thing  that  might  not  pass  between  any  husband  and  wife  at  any 
time ;  and  the  author,  perhaps,  thought  it  very  Shakspeariati. 
Macbeth  goes  out  to  read  the  letter.  Why  he  should  not  have 
read  it  on  the  stage  we  do  not  know,  unless  that,  in  that  case, 
Fred^gonde  could  not  have  delivered  a  soliloquy.  Macbeth  con- 
siderately allows  her  time  to  recite  twenty-seven  lines,  and  then 
returns,  having  read  the  letter,  which  informs  him  that  Menteth 
and  Herfort  are  dead,  and  that  consequently  there  is  only 
Glamis  between  him  and  the  throne,  if  we  except  Malcolm,  who 
is  not  known  to  be  alive.  Duncan  and  Glamis  are  both  sleep- 
ing under  his  roof;  the  temptation  becomes  stronger,  and  Fre- 
degonde  urges  him  afresh.  During  their  dialogue,  which  is 
needlessly  long,  and  sadly  deficient  in  energy  and  spirit,  a  fol- 
lower of  Macbeth  enters,  and  informs  him  that  the  adherents  of 
Cawdor  are  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  his  castle,  and  conjectures 
that  their  only  object  can  be  to  murder  Duncan  and  Glamis, 
whom  they  know  to  be  there.  Fr6degonde,  with  true  female 
fertility  of  resource,  is  for  letting  them  come  in,  that  they  may 
commit  the  very  murder  which  she  was  wishing  to  accomplish, 

« lis  vont  pour  nous,  Macbeth,  iminoler  nos  Ticlimes,' 

Tlie  possibility  that  they  might  also  wish  to  destroy  Macbeth, 
whom,  as  he  was  the  general  who  had  defeated  Cawdor,  they 
had  quite  as  much  reason  to  hate,  seems  never  to  have  entered 
her  mind:  Macbeth,  perhaps,  judged  diflferently,  for  he  does 
not  seem  to  relish  this  midnight  intrusion  ;  and  exclaiming,  *  Je 
« conrs  le  defendre !'  he  rushes  out  ostensibly  to  protect  Duncan  ; 
and  we  are  left  with  the  impression,  that  instead  of  becoming, 
as  he  had  half  resolved,  the  murderer  of  his  king,  he  will  be  bis 
nreserver.  But  no;  the  fourth  act  opens  with  '  Macbeth  seul^ 
^crojfdnt  voir  le  corps  de  Dmcan:  It  then  appears  that  Duncaq 
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has  been  murdered,  and  by  Macbeth  and  FrM%onde.  Tlic 
following  lines,  descriptive  of  hie  remmrse,  are  among  the  most 
forcible  which  the  situation  draws  finrth : 

*  Arr^te  done  ce  sang  qui  coule  jusqu'a  mm ; 
Ote-moi  done  ce  coeur  que  son  forfait  devore^ 
Ce  Tieillard  palpitant,  ce  Ut  qui  fume  encore, 
Men  effroi,  ma  pitie,  mon  trouble,  ma  terrenr,  * 
Ces  execrables  mains  qui  me  glacent  d*horreur  1' 

The  crown  is  offered  to  Macbeth,  and  he  accepts  it ;  and  then 
follows  an  imitation  of  the  banquet  scene,  as  far  as  r^^ards  the 
fancied  appearance  of  the  ghost, — Duncan  being,  of  course,  sub* 
stituted  for  Banquo. 

Fr6dig<mde](has  d  MachetL) 
£st-ce  ^  Tous  de  fremir  aerant  un  tel  prestige? 
Un  guerrier — se  peut-il  ? 

Mojcbeth. 
n  est  la — 1^  te  dis-je. 
Fridigonde. 
Reprenes  snr  tos  sens  un  pouroir  absolo ; 
Votre  efiroi  tous  abuse. 

Macbeth. 
£b,  quoi  I  tu  n'as  pas  lu, 
Ecrit  en  traits  de  sang,  <<  Point  de  grace  an  perfide. 
Jamais  pour  Tassassin,  jamais  pour  rhomicideT' 

Fridigonde. 
Songez  quon  vous  observe. 

The  attendants  are  dismissed,  and  the  guilty  pair  are  eongra- 
tulating  themselves  on  their  elevation,  when  Sever  enters  with 
Malcolm,  and  places  in  Macbeth's  hand  a  ^billet,'  which  proTes 
that  youth  to  be  the  son  of  Duncan.  Macbeth  makes  a  favour* 
able  reply,  and  promises  to  respect  his  rights.  S6var  and  his 
charge  withdraw,  and  Macbeth  and  Fr6degonde  debate  at  some 
length  upon  this  new  posture  of  affairs.  Fr6degonde  recom- 
mends the  suppression  of  the  ^  billet,'  to  which  Macbeth 
doubtfully  consents ;  and  the  fourth  act  closes  with  a  soliloquy 
from  Fr^d^gonde,  in  which  she  declares  her  intention  to  render 
assurance  doubly  sure,  by  the  murder  of  young  Malodm.  In 
the  last  act  we  find  Macbeth  resolved  to  recognise  the  rights  of 
Malcolm,  and  holding  with  him  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  convince  him,  that  having  been  brought  up  as  a 
peasant,  he  is,  therefore,  more  fit  to  be  a  king.  He  ends  with 
pressing  him  to  accept  the  crown ;  tells  him  that  it  is  very  kUe, 
and  cautions  him  not  to  waken  FrM^gonde— 
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'  Gardez  tous  en  marcbant  d*^rdller  Fr^d^onde.' 

and  then  leaves  him  in  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity.  Sevar 
then  joins  him,  tells  him  that  Macbeth  will  retnm,  and  that 
they  must  wait  for  him  there;  in  spite  of  which  injunction^ 
footsteps  being  heard,  Malcolm  goes  out,  and  presently  comes 
back  with  the  information  that  Fr6degonde  is  walking  in  her 
sleep,  with  a  candle  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other.  It 
seems  that  she  is  subject  to  sleep-walking ;  and  we  now  see  the 
reason  of  Macbeth's  amiable  solicitude  that  she  might  not  be 
disturbed.  And  now,  having  admired  the  exquisite  art  with 
which  we  are  brought  to  this  celebrated  scene,  let  us  pause  to 
admire  the  scene  itself*  Sbakspeare  is  in  all  our  memories ;  and 
this  is  so  curious  a  specimen  of  imitation,  that  we  will  not  apo- 
logise for  transcribing  it,  with  all  the  explanatory  directions 
which,  more  Germanorum^  the  author  has  so  liberally  inter- 
spersed* 

Fridegonde.  {Elk  e?itre  endorm^ey  un  poignard  dans  la  main 
droiUy  et  un  Jlambeau  dans  la  main  gauche.  File  sapproche 
d^nn  fauteuil.  Levant  les  yeux  au  del  avee  Vexpression  dune 
crainte  ehtdouretise.)  f  / 
Dieuz  Tengeurs ! 
(  File  sassiedy  pose  leJUmheau  sur  une  tabkf  remet  le poignard  dans 
sonfourreau,) 

Sivar  (has,) 
Uq  forfait  la  ponrsoit. 
Ecoutons. 

Fridegonde  {ctvecjoicy  et  une  air  de  mystere.) 
Ce  grand  coup  fut  cache  dans  la  nuit. 
La  conronne  est  k  nous.     Macbeth,  pourquoi  la  rendre  ? 
(Avec  le  geste  d'une  femme,  qui  parte  plusieurs  coups  de  poignard 
dans  les  tenebres.) 
Sur  le  6l8  a  son  tour. 

Stvar. 
Ciel !  que  riens-je  d'entendre  1 
(Fr^^gonde,  en  s^applaudissant,  et  avec  la  joie  de  t ambition  satiS' 
faite.) 

Obj,  toiit  est  consomme ;  mes  enfans  regneront. 
{Avec  la  complaisance  et  leplaisir  de  la  tendresse  maternelle.) 
Que  j'essaye,  6  mon  fils,  ce  bandeau  sur  ton  front. 
(  Tdchant  de  rappelkr  un  souvenir  vague  a  sa  mimoire,) 
Q«i  m*a,  done,  dit  ces  mots  ?  *  Va,  le  ciel  te  fit  m^re. 

(Avec  serrement  de  caur.) 
S'ils  eprouraient  les  coups  d  une  main  nicurtri^re  I 

(  Tres  tendrement,) 
Ociell 

(Portanisa  main  a  son  nez  avec  repugnance.) 
Toiijours  ce  sang  I 
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(  Tres  lendremefit) 
Je  verrais  leur  trepas  I 
(Avec  larmes,) 
Moi,  leur  m^re. 

(Avec  ierreur,  se  graUani  la  main,) 
Ce  sang  ne  s  effacera  pas. 
(Avec  la  plus  grande  doideur.) 
O  dieux ! 

(En  se  grattant  la  main  vivement.)  ! 
Disparais,  done,  miserable  vestige. 
(Avec  la  plus  tendre  compassion,) 
Mon  fils,  mon  cher  enfant  I 

(Se  grattant  la  main  plus  vivement  encore.)  !  ! 
Disparais,  done,  ie  dis-je. 
(Se  grattant  la  main  avec  un  depif  Jurieux.)  J  / 

Jamais  I  jamais  I  jamais  I 
(  Comme  si  elle  sentait  un  poignard  dans  son  sein.) 
Mon  coeur  est  d6chir6. 
(Avecde  longs  soupirs  les  plus  douloureux^  ettiris  du  plus  prqfond 
du  son  cceur,) 
Ob  I  oh  I  oh ! 
(Son  front  ^laircit  par  degres,  et  passe  ifisensildement  de  la  plus 
prrfonde  douleur  d  lajoic  et  a  la  plus  vive  espirance,) 
Quel  espoir  dans  mon  sein  est  entr6  ? 
(  TotU  haSy  comme  appelant  Macbeth  pendant  la  nuit,  et  lui  montrant 
le  lit  de  Malcolme,  quelle  croit  voir,) 
Macbeth  I  Malcolme  est  Ik. 

(Avec  ardeur.) 
Viens. 
(  Croyant  le  voir  hesiter,  et  levant  les  ipaules  depitU,)  !  ! 

Comme  il  s'intimide  I 
(Dicidh  a  agir  seule.) 
Allons. 

(Avecjoie.) 
11  dort. 
(Avec  la  confiance  de  la  certitude^  et  dans  leplus  prqfond  sommeiL)  !  ! 

Je  reille. 
(EUe  regarde  lefiamheau  dun  ailjixi  ;  die  le  prend  et  se  kve,) 

£t  ce  flambeau  roe  guide. 
(Elle  marche  vers  le  c6t6  du  theatre,  par  lequel  elk  doit  sortir. 
S^arritanttout-a-coup  avec  Pair  du  desir  etde  Fimpatience^  croy- 
ant  entendre  sonner  fheure.) 
Sa  mort  sonne. 
(Avec  la  plus  grande  attention^  immobile^  le  bras  droit  etendtt,  et 
marquant  cheque  heure  avec  ses  doigts.) 
Une — Deux. 
(  Croyant  marcher  droit  au  lit  de  Malcolme,) 

C'est  rinstant  de  fn4>per. 
(Elle  tire  unpoigfiardf  et  se  retire^  toujours  dormant^  sous  tune  des 
voutes.) 
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'We  \fi\\  not  waste  one  word  in  comment  upon  the  styL  of 
this  production ;  we  will  only  remark  how  that  simple  train  of 
cause  and  effect,  those  moral  accessories  which  give  such  force 
to  the  original,  are  completely  banished  from  the  copy.     The 
nightly  wanderings  of  Lady  Macbeth  are  the  visible  effects  of 
an  unquiet  conscience,  the  gnawings  of  the  worm  that  never 
dies,    and  under  the  inflictions  of  which  a  spirit  of  more  than 
masculine  firmness  is  wasted  down  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
It  is  the  inoral  effect  of  this  appalling  scene  which  constitutes  its 
truest   greatness.     Ducis  has  totally  overlooked  this  its  most 
striking  characteristic,  and,  in  his  feeble  copy,  has  presented 
merely  a  melodramatic  exhibition  of  a  woman  walking  in  her 
sleep  with  a  candle  and  dagger.     Remorse  can  have  no  share 
in  disturbing  the  repose  of  Frcdegonde,  who  appears  to  be  roused 
from  her  couch,  not  by  repentance  for  past  murders,  but  eager- 
ness to  commit  a  fresh  one.     But  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
circumstance  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  critic  of  the  old  French 
school,  would  have  given  to  the  scene  of  Ducis  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  that  of  Shakspeare.     Shakspeare's  scene  is  utterly 
sans  cotiseqiience — it  is  a  mere  episode — it  has  no  essential  con- 
nexion with  the  plot,  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  catastrophe. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  our  poet  had  given  the  finest  exhibi- 
tion of  a  guilty  conscience  that  the  world  had  yet  seen,  if  his  in- 
cident led  to  nothing.     Mark  now  the  superior  management  of 
the  French  dramatist.    Fredegonde  walks  out,  still  asleep,  with 
a  dagger  in  her  hand,  and,  as  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  he- 
roine to  act,  even  in  sleep,  without  a  motive,  she  carries  it  with 
the  intention  of  murdering  young  Malcolm ;  but  an  avenging 
Providence  guides  her  band,  and — she  kills  her  own  son.     Hero 
is  a  stroke  of  retributive  justice !  Who  shall  now  say  that  Ducis' 
scene  is  not  intended  to  convey  a  moral  ?  It  was  not  evident  in 
the  outset,  but  we  now  see  that  it  was  considerately  withheld, 
that  it  might  burst  upon  us  with  more  force  in  the  catastrophe. 
It  only  remains  to  notice,  that  Macbeth  makes  a  public  trans- 
fer of  the  crown  to  Malcolm,  having  in  fact  reigned  (if  it  may  be 
so  called)  only  a  few  hours,  and  the  author  thus  shows  his 
respect  for  history,  by  striking  off  the  lists  a  king  who  filled  the 
throne  of  Scotland  many  years. 

Such  were  the  transformations  which  were  thought  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  adapt  one  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies  to  the 
taste  of  an  audience  professing  an  exquisite  refinement,  feel- 


\ 


ingly  alive  to  scenic  proprieties,  and  acute  judges  of  proba^ 
biiity.  <  Je  me  suis  applique  d'abord  a  faire  disparaitre  Tim 
^  pression  toujours  r^voltante  de  Thorreur,  qui  ccrtainemei] 
^  t{it  fait  tomber  mon  ouvrage/  says  Ducis  in  his  preface ;  an 
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the  result  of  ibis  applioatioii  is,  the  iatrodaction  of  that  hor- 
rible and  enperfliiouB  incidenti  the  murder  of  a  child  by  tbt 
band  of  its  mother.  He  is  equally  infelicitous  in  his  Jean  Sam* 
Terre^  where  be  brings  upon  the  stage  Arthur,  after  his  eyes 
are  burnt  out,  and  causes  both  him  and  Constance  to  be  killed 
by  the  hand  of  John.  One  hardly  knows  what  Ducis  oonid 
have  meant  by  professing,  as  he  does  in  several  of  his  prefaces, 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  English  tragedy,  when  we  see  that 
he  has  indulged  in  the  gratuitous  exhibition  of  additional  hor- 
rors. In  his  other  plays,  Ducis  has  pursued  the  same  system 
upon  which  he  acted  in  his  Macbeth  ;  and  by  his  restrictions  of 
time  and  action,  has  deprived  himself  of  those  gradual  develope- 
ments  of  passion  and  character  which  were  frequently  essential 
to  their  truth  and  consistency.  The  jealousy  of  Othello  is  made 
to  rise  with  unnatural  rapidity  from  the  first  dawnings  of  sus- 
picion to  the  full  climax  of  its  fury ;  and  the  indecision  of  Ham- 
let is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  speedy  arrival  at  the  catas- 
trophe. The  plays  which  Ducis  appears  to  have  imitated  with 
most  success  are  Lear  and  King  John,  though  these  have  not 
been  as  popular  as  either  his  Hamlet,  his  Othello,  or  his  Mac- 
beth. Romeo  et  Juliette  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  an  imi- 
tation, it  bears  so  little  resemblance  to  the  original.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  Jean  Sans-Terre^  and,  on  one  account,  with 
dispraise ;  but,  in  other  respects,  it  is  not  ill  written, — and  we 
will  quote  from  it  a  passage  which  will  give  a  more  favourable 
impression  of  the  powers  of  Ducis  than  the  foregoing  remarks 
could  have  afforded.  It  is  his  version  of  the  scene  between  King 
John  and  Hubert. 

LeRoL 
Mon  ami,  je  le  sais^  je  peox  compter  ear  toL 
N^^il  chercbe  k  me  plaire ;  il  ferait  tout  pour  moi, 
De  mes  raoindres  chagrins  il  comprendrait  la  cause ; 
Mais,  Hubert,  c*est  sur  toi  que  mon  cceur  se  repose^ 
Sur  toi. — Je  t  aime,  Hubert. 
Hubert 

Croyez,  Sire 

Le  Roi, 

Aujourdhui, 
Si  mon  front  t  a  paru  trlste  et  cbarg6  d'ennui, 
Ce  n'est  pas  sans  sujet ;  la  fondre  est  sur  ma  t^te. 

Hubert. 
Mais  vous  regnez. 

Le  Roi, 
Hubert,  je  toib  sur  mon  cbemin 
Un  serpent,  qui— 


BubeH. 
Parlez. 
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L$BoL 

Qni  m'ipoaTante. 
BvberU 

Enfin? 
LbBou 
Qui  s'accroit  tons  lea  jours — qui  vit  dans  ce  lien  mime, 
Que  tu  connois. 

Hubert. 
Arthur  ? 

IaRoL 

C'est  Ini.    Le  rang  niprline, 
Le  jour,  tant  qu*il  Tirra^  me  seront  odieuz* 
Je  croif  le  roir»  Tentendre,  a  tout  Theure;,  en  tout  lieuz. 
II  faut  de  ce  tonrmeut  qu  enfin  je  me  d^liyre. 

Hubert. 
Vous  voulez,  done,  sa  perte,  et  qu  il  cesse  de  vivre  ? 

Le  Roi. 
Oh  non,  je  ne  yeuz  pas  ordonner  son  trepae. 
11  n'est  point  n^cessaire. 

HubeH. 

II  ne  monrra,  done,  pas  ? 
Mais— quels  tont  tos  d^sira  ? 
Le  Roi. 

Tu  sais  que  I'Angleterre 
Croit  ses  yeux  des  long-temps  fermes  k  la  Inroi^re ; 
Qu'il  ne  pent  plus  regner.     Si  combattant  pour  loi 
Le  peuple  dans  la  tour  me  for9ait  aujourdhui ; 
S'il  Toyoit,  d  un  faux  bruit  reconnaissant  la  fable 
Que  de  regner  sur  eux  il  est  encore  capable ; 
Par  son  amour  pour  lui,  par  sa  baine  pour  moi, 
Arthur,  n'en  doute  pas,  serait  bient6t  leur  roi. 
II  fiant,  mon  cher  Hubert,  sans  que  rien  noue  reiienne. 

It  faut  que  ce  faux  bruit 

Hubert* 

Acberez. 
LeRoi* 

Qn  il  devienne. 

Vrai— vrai Tu  m'as  compris,  tu  peux  tout  dans  ce  lieu  ; 

Tu  ne  veux  point  sa  mort,     Sauve  ton  maitre. — Adieu. 

^  (II  sort.) 

Thk,  we  think  it  will  be  allowed,  ie  not  without  force ;  and  if 
Ducit  had  written  always  thus,  we  could  have  mentioned  him 
with  more  respect.     Such  as  he  was,  he  was  popular  among  V 
eountrymen ;  and  though  we  may  hold  in  contempt  the  literr 
prejudices  to  which,  with  all  his  ambition  of  originality,  he 
timidly  and  tenaciously  clung,  it  may  be  doubted  if  at  that  ti 
a  writer  more  emancipated  from  such  restraints  ooald  have 
fecled  a  greater  progress  towards  reform.    He  would  have  ol 
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shocked  and  startled  those  whom  it  was  bis  purpose  to  attract. 
Dacis  was  a  reformer  not  too  much  advanced  beyond  the  tioies 
he  lived  in.  He  effected  his  object  (though  a  very  limited  one) 
with  the  slightest  possible  derangement  of  previous  opinions ;  and 
he  conciliated  the  upholders  of  the  old  French  drama,  by  shovr- 
ing  them  that  the  beauties  which  he  wished  to  ingraft  were  not 
altogether  incompatible  with  those  which  they  had  been  aecoa- 
tomcd  to  admire. 

Tlie  career  of  imitation  thus  encouraged  by  Ducis,  was  not 
pursued  by  others  with  much  success;  and  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  such  works  as  the  Tomheaux  de  Ferone  of  Mercier,  a 
feeble  follower  of  the  school  of  Diderot.     But  the  impulse  thus 
given,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  direct  imitation,  had  the  very 
perceptible  effect  of  infusing  into  the  dramatic  works  of  that  pe- 
riod a  freedom,  an  energy,  an  attention  to  characteristic  delinea^ 
tion  and  historical  propriety,  which  had  not  appeared  in  the  wri- 
tings of  a  preceding  time.   Arnault,  Ray  nouard,  and  Chenier,  are 
foremost  of  the  writers  in  whom  these  favourable  results  were 
seen.     The  French  Revolution,  though  in  a  less  degree  than 
might  have  been  expected,  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
liberties  of  literature — liberties  which,  like  all  others,  were 
doomed  to  remain  in  abeyance  under  the  Imperial  regime.   Peace 
came,  and  with  it  an  increased  communication  with  England 
and  English  literature ;  at  that  time  rich  beyond  example,  and 
bearing  in  its  van  the  names  of  Scott  and  Byron.    It  is  to  them, 
and  many  others  of  their  countrymen,  of  considerable,  though 
less  renown,  that  France  is  mainly  indebted  for  that  improve- 
ment in  some  of  the  ornamental  departments  of  her  literature 
which  we  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  observing.     We  must 
not,  at  the  same  time,  forget  the  obligations  due  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  threw  the  weight  of  her  great  talents  consider* 
ably  into  the  scale  of  that  party  which  she  called  Ronuoiticj 
and  illumined  it  with  a  portion  of  that  reflected  light  which 
Germany  had  derived  from  England.     But  the  good  which 
was  effected  by  Madame  de  Stael  was  not  unmixed  with  harm« 
To  her  the  public  were  unhappily  indebted  for  those  names, 
genre  classique^  and  genre  romantiqne^  by  which  she  distinguish- 
ed the  rival  styles*     By  affixing  these  distinctions,  and  esta- 
blishing an  imaginary  classification,  she  rather  did  disservice 
to  the  romantic  party,  whose  cause  she  espoused,  and  whose 
strength  lay  mainly  in  the  disavowal  of  those  conventional 
forms,  the  importance  of  which  she  was  too  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge.    Her  fanciful  distinction  between  the  literature  of 
the  South  and  the  literature  of  the  North,  and  her  still  more 
fanciful  theory  that  the  latter  owed  its  origin  to  Ossiaui  gained 
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fitde  credit:  but  the  watchwords  which  she  had  tuflfered  to 
cteape  were  caaght  up,  and  the  litterateurs  of  France  began 
peremptorily  to  designate  works  of  imagination  as  either  das-' 
mques  or  romantiques;  and  they  were  admired  or  ridiculed, 
aecordiogly,  much  more  with  reference  to  these  distinctions,  than 
to  their  more  intrinsic  qualities.  The  question  of  the  respective 
merits  of  two  styles  was  argued  with  a  vehemence  and  asperity, 
which,  to  us  who  are  only  poiiHcally  factious,  and  consider,  with 
reason,  that  subjects  of  art  or  literature  are  not  fit  vehicles 
for  party  spirit,  was  singular  and  amusing.  National  feeling 
was  even  brought  in  to  give  a  zest  to  the  contest;  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  genre  classiqtie  thought  themselves  justified  in 
taxing  with  want  of  patriotism  those  who  upheld  the  excellence 
of  foreign  models.  A  literary  dispute,  carried  on  in  such  a  spirit, 
eoold  hardly  fail  to  exhibit  the  same  perversion  of  language — 
the  same  substitution  of  words  for  ideas — which  is  often  to  be 
deplored  in  political  controversy.  It  would  have  been  little 
ereditable  to  the  literary  character  of  France  if  such  a  style  of 
criticism,  so  narrow  and  trivial,  could  have  long  prevailed;  and 
if  the  advocates  of  the  genre  romantique  the  champions  of  lite- 
rary emancipation,  could  have  consented  to  engage  in  so  con- 
fined an  arena.  But  the  foremost  of  their  body  have  wisely 
rested  the  merits  of  their  cause  on  more  enlarged  principles,  and 
have  disclaimed  the  distinctions  which  were  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  watchwords  by  which  they  were  to  be  known. 
Victor  Hugo,  in  the  preface  to  his  Odes,  *  r6pudie  tons  ces  termes 

<  de  cM>nvention  que les  parties  se  jettent  reciproquement  comme 

*  des  ballous  vides,  signes  sans  signification,  expressions  sans 

*  expression,  mots  vagnes  que  chacun  definit  au  besoin  de  ses 
^haines  ou  de  ses  prijugeii,  et  qui  ne  servent  de  raisons  qu'i 

*  cenx  qui  n'en  ont  pas.     Pour  lui  il  ignore  profondement  ce 

*  qne  c'est  que  le  genre  classique  et  que  le  genre  romantique.    En 

<  Utt&rature,  comme  en  toute  chose,  il  n'y  a  que  le  bon  et  le  mau- 
^  vais,  le  beau  et  le  deforme,  le  vrai  et  le  faux.'     <  On  entend 

*  tons  les  jours,'  says  the  same  writer  in  another  place,  *  k  propos 

*  de  productions  litt6raires,  parler  de  la  digniU  de  tel  genre,  des 

*  convemmces  de  tel  autre,  des  limUee  de  celui-ci,  des  latUudes  de 
'  celui-l& :  la  tragedie  interdit  ce  que  le  roman  permet :  la  chanson 

*  tol^re  ce  que  Vode  defend.  L'auteur  de  ce  iivre  a  le  malheur 
'  de  ne  rien  comprendre  a  tout  cela ;  il  y  cherche  des  choses,  et  il 

<  n'y  voit  que  des  mots;  il  lui  semble  que  ce  qui  est  r^ellement 
^  biMin  et  vrai,  est  beau  et  vrai  partout ;  que  ce  qui  est  dramatique 
^  dans  un  roman  sera  dramatique  sur  la  scene;  que  ce  qui  est 
^lyrique  dans  un  couplet  sera  lyrique  dans  un  strophe;  et 
'  qu'enfin  et  toujonrs  la  seule  distinction  veritable  dans  les  oeuvrea 

<  de  I'esprit  est  celle  du  bon  et  dee  mauvais/    The  above  pafr* 
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^a^gpA  ar#  <a-editabl6  to  the  t«ste  and  lense  of  the  writer;  but 
they  ere  not  yery  creditahle  to  the  jmbUc  to  which  they  were 
addreesed.  To  us  they  are  truisms,  and  reeall  to  oar  recollec- 
tion the  remark  recorded  by  the  Baron  de  Stael,  ae  niade  to  him 
by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  countrymen,  with  reference  to 
some  forcible  exposition  of  a  general  principle  by  a  French 
writer.  <  C'est  remarquablementspirituel;  mais  dansxe  pays-ci 

*  nous  tenons  tout  oela  pour  accorded     M.  de  Stael  quotes  the 
.  emark,  in  illustration  of  his  position,  that  we  are  much  advan- 
ce beyond  his  countrymen  in  politioi]  knowledge.    The  obser- 

\  ations  of  Victor  Hugo  tend,  in  like  manner,  to  show  that  we 
are  similarly  advanced  in  enlargement  of  opinion  on  literary 
subjects.  We  hardly  know  at  what  period  it  might  have  been 
considered  necessary  to  impress  such  principles  upon  the  read- 
ing public  of  this  country;  unless  perhaps  in  the  Anglo-Gallic 
days  of  Charles  II.,  or  in  that  season  of  decrepitude  and  inert-» 
ness  with  which  our  literature  was  afflicted  during  many  years 
of  the  last  century.  Casimir  Delavigne,  whom  we  consider  one 
of  the  first  names  in  modem  French  literature,  appears  to  have 
felt  that  such  principles  as  M.  Hugo  has  advocated  ought  now 
to  be  received  as  established  data,  and  that  little  honour  can  be 
gained  even  by  a  successful  disputant  in  the  contest  between  the 
classiques  and  ramantiques, 

<  Deux  systemes,'  says  he,  in  his  preface  to  Marino  Faliero, 

<  partagent  la  iitterature.     Dans  lequel  dea  deux  oet  ouvrage 

<  a-t-il  ete  compose  ?     C'est  a  que  je  ne  deciderai  pas,  et  oe  qui 

<  d*ailleurs  me  parait  etre  de  peu  d'importance.     La  raison  la 

<  plus  vulgaire  veut  aujourd'hui  de  la  tolerance  en  tout :  pourquoi 

*  nos  plaisirs  seraient  ils  seuls  exclus  de  cette  loi  commune  ?' 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  play  of  Marino  Faliero.  We  have 
kept  M.  Delavigne  long  in  the  antechamber,  while  we  have 
been  engaged  with  his  predecessors;  but  our  examination  of 
them  will  only  have  enabled  us  to  place  his  merits  in  a  more 
favourable  light.  His  performance,  like  those  of  Ducis,  ia  an 
imitation  of  an  English  play — the  well-known  tragedy  by  Lord 
Byron — to  whom  he  does  not  scruple  to  confess  his  obliga« 
tions.  But  how  great  is  the  difference  between  the  imitations 
by  Duois  and  by  Delavigne !  and  how  much  are  we  rendered 
sensible,  not  only  of  the  difference  of  the  talents  of  these  two 
writers,  but  also  of  the  great  assistance  which  the  latter  has 
derived  from  the  more  enlarged  literary  views,  and  healthier 
tone  of  criticism,  which  are  now  beginning  to  prevail !  Instead 
M>{  following  timidly  and  at  a  distance,  the  French  writer  seems 
in  some  instances  to  have  changed  places  with  his  English  pro*- 
totype.  We  find  in  Delavigne's  play  the  freedom,  the  vivacity, 
4ha.  oompvessien^  the  rapid  narc>-  and  f nlnesa  of  indk 


Ami  md  intwrast,  whioh  are  aisoog  the  beat  eberaeteristies  <^ 
Hie  Englieh  Dnuna;  wUle  in  Bjron'a,  in  epite  of  the  admirable 
force  md  beantj  of  the  nnmeroiia  atriking  paasagea  which  are 
aeattered  through  it,  we  have  too  mueh  of  that  cambrooa  mag-* 
nificenoe  and  polished  languor  with  whieh  the  d^a-iTigyvre  of 
the  French  school  are  jastly  chargeable.     We  are  far  from  in- 
ten^ng  to  place  M.  Delavigoe  upon  a  poetical  equality  with 
Lord  Byron.     As  a  poet,  we  hold  him  to  be  decidedly  inferior; 
and  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  conceive  that  we  are  passing  a 
Tcry  heavy  censure.     Even  in  his  imitations  (translations,  we 
might  almost  call  them)  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  passages 
in  the  English  play,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  retaining. the  force 
and  splendour  of  the  original ;  and  has  suffered  many  a  fine  image 
and  powerful  expression  to  escape  unnoticed.  With  these  defects, 
however,  the  will  and  talent  of  the  French  poet  must  not  be 
wholly  chai^d.     Much  must  be  attributed  to  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote^    Nobody  much  conversant  with  French  litem* 
ture  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  poverty  and  inadequacy  of 
that  language  as  a  vehicle  for  poetry.     Where  Byron,  in  his 
mastery  of  a  language  combining  force,  flexibility,  and  abun- 
dance perhaps  above  all  modern  tongues,  and  which  was  the  ready 
organ  of  his  <  thick*coming  fancies,'  could  condense  a  metaphor 
into  a  word,  and  pour  into  each,  glittering  sentence  the  full  tide 
of  his  magnificent  imagery ;  his  French  imitator  was  condemned 
to  the  alternative  of  either  relinquishing  a  portion  of  this  poeti- 
cal treasure,  or  feebly  and  tediously  introducing  it.througn  the 
medium  of  a  spiritless  paraphrase — ushering  in  the  compressed 
and  exuberant  sentiments  or  his  original  with  such  a  long-drawn 
retinue  of  words,  that  their  absence  became  preferable  to  their 
insertion.    We  know  the  difficulty  of  imitating,  in  English,  the 
force,  comprehensiveness,  and  conciseness  of  Greek  poetry;  and 
a  similar,  though  perhaps  greater,  difficulty  must  be  felt  by  the 
French  translator  of  English.    If,  therefore,  M.  Delavigne  may 
be  convicted  of  some  fiulures  in  his  execution  of  the  more  purely 
poetical  parts  of  his  works,  these  failures  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  attributed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  language  which  he  was 
constrained  to  employ.     But  he  has  amply  redeemed  his  credit 
by  his  performance  of  the  other  parte  of  hie  task.     He  has  pro- 
duced a  work  more  essentially  dramatic  than  that  of  his  prot<H 
type.    The  Marino  Faliero  of  Byron  k  a  better  poem ;  but  we 
hold  that  of  Delavigne  to  be  a  better  play.    We  have  not  the 
eloquent  anathema  which  Byron's  Doge  pours  forth  at  the  plaee 
of  execution,  but  we  have  a  parting  scene  mere  powerfully  af« 
fecting,  and,  we  may  add,  more  natural.  We  have  not  the  beau* 
tiful  night  scene  described  in  thosesplendidlinee  which  are putinto 
the  mouth  of  j^nron's  Lioni^  and  whid^  we  must  confess  woiil4 
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bave  been  better  adapted  to  a  poem  on  Veniee,  tban  fo  the  dra- 
ma in  wbich  they  are  found;  but  we  bave  lioni  mwe  dramati- 
cally introduced  to  us  in  Uie  following  scene,  wbieb,  short  and 
unlaboured  as  it  is,  conveys  an  able  and  characteristic  picture  of 
the  Venetian  senator  of  that  period. 

Lionh  Verezax^swkdevantdela$eem;  9ervUem$ocev^ 
dun  led;  Bertram^  aufand^  dans  un  coin. 
Lianif  bos  d  Verezzcu 
On  vouB  a  de  Steno  renroye  la  sentence ; 
Vous  I'ex^cuterez,  mais  arec  indulgence. 
L*etat  veut  le  punir  comme  un  noble  est  puni : 
Des  ^gards,  du  respect. 

Verezza. 
Le  seigneur  Lioni 
Me  psrie  an  nom  des  Dix  ? 
Lianu 
Lear  rolont^  snprftme 
Laiss^t-elle  on  d'entre  eux  parler  d  apr^  loi-m^me  ? 
Vous  pouvez  etre  doux,  en  roici  Tordre  ^crit. 

(Ze  prenant  a  part.) 
Cet  autre  ne  Vest  pas :  il  regarde  un  proscrit 
Par  jugement  secret  traits  comme  il  doit  T^tre ; 
Le  prisonnier  des  plombs :  un  gondole,  un  pretre, 
Au  canal  Orfano.     Sortez. 

{A  ses  servUeurs.) 

Partont  dee  flenrs  I 
Que  les  feux  suspendns  et  I'^lat  des  coulenrsy 
Que  le  parfiun  leger  des  roses  de  Byzance, 
Les  sons  qui  de  la  joie  annoncent  la  presence, 
Que  cent  plaisirs  divers  d  eux  meraes  renaissans 
Amollissent  les  coeurs  et  cliarment  tons  les  sens. 
(A  Bertram,)  (Aux  servitettrs,) 

Approchez  touS|  Bertram. — Laissez  nous. 

A  tolerably  strict  adherence  to  history  has  necessarily  produ- 
ced a  good  deal  of  similarity  in  the  plots  of  the  two  plays.  The 
points  in  which  Delavigne's  most  materially  differs,  is  in  making 
the  wife  of  the  Doge  guilty,  but  penitent,  instead  of  the  chaste 
and  dignified  matron  which  Byron  exhibited  in  his  Angiolina. 
That  the  latter  is  a  finer  character  than  Delavigne's  Elena,  can- 
not be  denied ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  heroine 
of  the  French  play  is  more  effective  on  the  scene  than  the  An- 
giolina  of  Byron,  and  accords  better  with  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  the  story.  Steno's  calumny  becomes  absurdly  impro- 
bable when  levelled  at  an  Angiolina;  and  this  improbability  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  unreasonableness  of  the  overweening  resent- 
ment of  the  old  Doge ;  and  thus  the  circumstances  which,  even 
in  history,  are  rather  perplexing,  become  doubly  inconsistent  in 
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the  play.  Bat  Ibis  inconsistency  is  greatly  lessened  by  render- 
ing the  cburacter  of  tbe  wife,  if  not  glaringly  culpable,  yet  one 
en  which,  in  tbe  eye  of  the  public,  an  imputation  might  be  more 
phusibly  fastened.  It  is  difficult  to  cite  passages  from  M.  De- 
biTigne'e  play  to  justify  our  commendations — but  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  merit  of  a  drama  should  consist  less  in  descrip- 
tion than  in  action, — less  in  such  passages  as  may  be  easily  de- 
tached, than  in  the  gradual  developement  of  character,  and  the 
arrangement  and  connexion  of  all  its  parts.  We  are  therefore 
saying  nothing  in  disparagement  of  M.  Delavigne's  play,  when 
we  state  that  it  contains  few  isokUed  passages  of  very  transcend- 
ent merit.  We  will,  however,  make  one  quotation.  It  shall  not 
be  any  single  speech,  or  specimen  of  description,  but  a  scene 
which  is  very  unlike  any  thing  we  had  ever  before  met  with  in  a 
French  tragedy.  Faliero  is  expecting  the  announcement  of  the 
eeatence  which  the  Council  had  pronounced  on  Steno. 

Faliero* 
Homme  faible,  oik  m'einporte  mie  aveagle  colore  ? 
A  Zara,  quand  j*apprit  la  perte  de  men  fr^re, 
Je  domptai  ma  domeur  et  je  Hvrai  combat. 
Prince  ferai-je  moins  que  je  n*ai  fait  soldat  ? 

(A  Fema$ido.^ 
L'Etat  doit  m*occaper :  je  rais  dieter — ^prends  place. 

(Fernando  8*a$sMpresdune  (Me.) 
'  Moi,  Doge  anx  Florentins.*    Ecris. 
Fernando. 

Ma  mam  se  glace. 
Faliero. 
Aliens  I  calme  ce  troable. — lis  recneillaient  lea  toiz. 
QoU  soot  lents  I 

Fernando. 
Ponreuivez. 
Faliero. 

Qu'ai  je  dit  anx  Gioois  ? 
Fernando. 
Votre  Altesse  6cri?ait  an  s^nat  de  Florence. 

Faliero. 
Ah !  je  roudrais  en  rain  feindre  rindiflTerence  I 
Je  ne  puis :  je  cede  et  me  trouble  a  mon  tour. 
Mais  on  arrire  enfin ;  je  respire. 

Le  Secretaire  dee  Quaranie. 
Laconr 
Depose  son  respect  anx  pieds  de  votre  Altesse. 

F^iero, 
Lear  respect  est  profond :  jngeons  de  leor  sagesse. 
La  sentence  I  donnez. 

Z€  secretaires 

Le  void*  ^        , 
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^  Fernando^  d  iommck. 

Vous  irembleB. 
Faliero. 

Moi ! non— je — non — poarquoi  I  Lis,  met  yeux  son!  trouble 

Lis— 

Fernando^  lisanL 
II  est  d6cret6  d  une  voix  unanime 
Qae  Steno  conyainca — 

Faliero. 

Passey  je  sais  son  crime. 
Le  chatiment  I 

Fernando. 
Un  mois  dans  les  prisons  d'etat. 
Faliero. 
Apres? 

Fernando, 
C'est  tout. 

FaiierOf/roidemeni, 
Un  mois  I 
Fernando. 

Pour  ce  lache  attentat  I 
Le  Secretaire  au  Doge. 
La  Cour,  de  Totre  Altesse  attend  la  signature. 

Fernando  d  son  oncle,  que  s*approche  d  la  tabh. 
Et  voos 

Faliero. 
C'est  mon  devoir. 

Fernando. 

Quoi,  d*approuver  Tinjore  ? 
Faliero* 
Un  mois !  Dieu  I 

{La  plume  tombe  de  sei  mavM,) 
{Au  Secretaire,  en  lui  remettant  le  papier.) 
Laissez  nous. 
Le  Secretaire, 

L'arret  n'est  pas  sign6. 
Faliero. 
Non  ?  Jai  cru — 

(//  signe  rapidement,  et  le  rendant  au  Secretaire,) 
Sorte2  done] 

Here  little  is  gaid, — ^but  every  word  is  the  faithfal,  though 
involuntary,  interpreter  of  the  feeling  which  accompanies  it 
There  may  be  more  showy  brilliancy  in  eloquent  harangues  and 
poetical  descriptions;  bat  it  is  in  the  brief  and  characteristic 
touches  of  a  scene  like  this,  that  the  essential  requisites  of  dra- 
matic composition  are  to  be  found.  If  M.  Delavigne  and  his 
fellow- dramatists  (of  whom  MM.  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  andDe 
Vigny  seem  most  worthy  of  commendation)  will  write  always 
in  this  spirit,  they  may  obtain  for  Fren^b  tflramc^tic  literature  a 
reputation  more  extensive  ana  endur'  r  been  gained 
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Aet.  XIL — The  Ld/k  cfMcgor^GeneralSir  Thomas  MtmrOj  Bart, 
and  ILC.B.9  bUe  Governor  ofMadraSf  with  Ewtradsjrom  his 
Correspondence  and  Private  Papers.  By  the  Rev.  G.  iL 
Oleio,  M.A.  M.R.S.L.     2  vols.  8vo.    London.     1830. 

It/TiLTOK's  imagination  has  ^  bodied  forth'  few  more  strikingf 
^  ^  scenes  than  Uie  splendid  panorama  of  ^  great  and  gtorioas 
'  Rome,  with  towers  and  temples  proudly  elevate.'  Amidst  the 
oonflnx  issningforthor  entering  in — ^Prsetors,  Proconsuls,  totheir 
'  provinces  hasting,  or  in  return/  and  the  embassies  <  in  various 
^  habits  on  the  Appian  Road^  or  on  the  Emilian' — the  most  pro* 
minent  Sgnres  are  those 

*  From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 

And  utmost  Indian  Isle,  Taprobane, 

Dusk  faces^  with  white  silken  turbans  wreath'd.' 

Julius  CsBsar  would  be  scarcely  more  surprised  than  the  poet 
of  the  Commonwealth,  at  learning  that  we  barbarian  Britons,  in 
our  utmost  western  isle,  could  liow  show  something  of  a  pendant 
to  this  imperial  picture.  It  is  true  that  the  brick  and  sky  of 
London  do  not  afford  matter  for  the  same  goreeous  description. 
But  our  architectural  deficiency  might  be  well  made  up  by  the 
philosophical  poet,  who  would  so  far  moralize  his  song  as  rightly 
to  contemplate  and  compare  the  Tiber  and  the  Thames,  and  un- 
veil the  thousand  wonders  of  human  art  and  enterprise  which 
are  contained,  first  or  last,  in  the  vulgar  spectacle  of  an  East  In- 
diaman  setting  sail  with  her  freight  of  Writers  and  Cadets. 

Take  a  map  and  a  pidr  of  compasses— our  Indian  empire  is 
astonishing  enough.  But  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  strangeness  of 
tiie  connexion  in  all  its  circumstances,  there  will  be  found  nothing 
similar  to  it  in  history,  and  nothing  more  improbable  in  ro- 
mance. The  great  anomaly  is  the  empire  itself.  Among  all  its 
incidents,  however,  none  is  more  anomalous  than  that  its  admi- 
nistration should  have  been  exclusively  carried  on  by  successive 
supplies  of  civil  and  military  Mamelukes,  recruited  from  year  to 
year  into  their  master  caste,  out  of  our  schools  at  home.  Burke's 
statement  is  in  great  measure  true  at  the  present  day.     *  These 

*  servants  have  almost  universally  been  sent  out  to  begin  their 

*  progress  and  career  in  active  occupation,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
'  nigh  authority,  at  that  period  of  life  which,  in  all  other  places, 
^  has  been  employed  in  the  course  of  a  rigid  education.  To  put 
<  the  matter  in  a  few  words,  they  are  transferred  from  slippery 

*  vouth  to  perilous  independence,  from  perilous  independence  to 

*  inordinate  expectations,  from  inordinate  expectations  to  bound- 

*  less  power.    Schoolboys  without  tutors,  mmors  without  guar- 
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<  dianfl,  the  world  is  let  loose  upon  them  with  all  its  temptations ; 

<  and  they  are  let  loose  apou  toe  world  with  all  the  powers  that 
*  despotism  involves*'  Under  such  a  system,  insufficiencies  of 
all  kmds,  moral  and  intellectual,  must  have  of  necessity  all  along 
existed,  and  do  still  exist.  It  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  form- 
ing power  of  circumstances,  that  the  patronage  of  such  boy-ap- 
pomtments  should  not  have  impeded  the  machine  to  an  infinitely 
greater  extent  than  was  ever  surmised  even  by  Burke  himself  in 
the  worst  of  times.  The  very  pressure  of  a  responsibility  so  tre- 
mendous forces  out  of  the  character  whatever  latent  power  it  may 
possess.  Nor  is  it  only  extraordinary  that  the  downright  and  de- 
clared failures  should  be  so  few.  It  has  been  the  singular  good 
fortune  of  the  Comjpany,  that  men  of  uncommon  merit  4iave 
from  time  to  time  risen  up  under  this  reign  of  accident  and  fa- 
vour. Among  their  own  servants,  thus  educated  by  India  for 
Indian  objects,  three  characters  stand  out  as  far  more  eminent 
than  the  rest.  There  was  a  Clive  to  lay  deep  the  foundation  of 
their  empire ;  a  Warren  Hastings  to  build  it  up  with  equal  in- 
telligence and  spirit.  In  another  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in 
our  own  days,  arose  Munro, — a  man  evidently  in  himself  equal  to 
every  exigence,  and  wanting  only  opportunities  to  have  left  a  name 
as  celebrated  as  that  of  either  predecessor.  He  toiled  slowly  up 
from  obscurity  to  distinction,  and  earned,  letter  by  letter,  every 
syllable  of  that  glowing  praise,  which  was  not  the  less  cherished 
for  coming  late ; — coming,  as  it  did,  publicly,  and  in  his  country's 
name,  from  one  who  had  a  kindred  sympathy  with  genius. 
^  Europe  never  produced  a  more  accomplished  statesman,  nor 

<  India,  so  fertile  in  heroes,  a  more  skilful  soldier.'  * 

The  origin  and  progress  of  our  Indian  empire  may  some  day 
become  an  object  of  national  interest.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that,  in  that  event,  the  most  important  period  of  its  history  may 
be  studied  in  the  writings  of  the  two  principal  actors  in  those 
singular  transactions.  The  same  materials  will  exhibit  a  bio- 
graphical representation  of  these  eminent  individuals,  drawn  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  worth  having, — naturally  and 
unconsciously,  by  themselves.  We  should  like  to  hold  Sir  John 
Malcolm  to  a  sort  of  promise  given  in  the  Preface  to  his  PolUi* 
cat  History  qf  India.  After  mentioning  that  all  the  papers,  pub- 
lic and  private,  of  Lord  Clive,  had  been  unreservedly  connded 


♦  Caiming's  Speech  on  the  MahraUa  War. — In  a  priyate  letter,  Monro 
thus  notices  another  speech  by  Mr  Canning,  at  the  dinner  gi^en  on  hk 
going  out  to  Madras :  *  It  is  worth  while  to  be  a  governor,  to  be  spokea 
of  in  such  a  manner,  by  such  a  man.' 
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to  him  by  Lord  Powis,  he  adds,  *  a  separate  work  may  probably 

*  be  formed  from  this  iDteresting  collection,  which  will  throw 
'  equal  light  upon  the  history  of  our  rise  to  political  power  in 

*  India,  and  the  character  of  that  great  man  who  may  be  called 

*  its  founder/     If,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  this  active  officer 
would  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  well-earned  leisure  to  the  exe- 
cution of  this  work,  it  is  nearly  the  greatest  favour  he  could  add 
to  those  which  he  has  already  bestowed  upon  Indian  history. 
Few  men  have  a  stronger  personal  interest  than  himself,  in 
making  our  Oriental  annals  accessible,  and,  if  possible,  popular, 
at  home.    Warren  Hastings  also  left  behind  him  an  ample  store 
of  documents.     The  taak  of  turning  them  into  Memoirs  is  for- 
tunately in  the  hands  of  the  very  person,  who  is,  above  all  others, 
best  qualified  by  hereditary  attachment,  and  accurate  knowledge, 
for  the  successful  discharge  of  so  difficult  a  trust.     Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  although,  in  point  of  date  and  sphere,  the  last  and  least 
of  this  remarkable  triumvirate,  has  found  his  biographer  the 
first.    The  collection  of  the  correspondence  and  confidential  pa- 
pers, which  form  the  peculiar  attraction  of  this  species  of  litera* 
ture,  was  the  work  principally  of  Mr  Ravenshaw.  The  selection 
of  that  portion  of  them  which  is  communicated  in  these  volumes, 
devolved,  with  the  responsible  editorship,  upon  Mr  Gleig.  Munro 
wrote  with  as  much  facility  as  beauty.     Fortunately  there  are 
still  preserved  more  of  his  original  letters  from  an  early  period 
than  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  introduce  at  present.  For« 
tunately,  also,  the  editor  is  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lite- 
rary reputation  sufficiently  well  established,  to  allow  of  his  pass- 
ing over  the  opportunity  of  self-display  which  the  office  of  edi- 
tor affords.     Munro  is  left,  therefore,  in  possession  of  his  own 
pulpit.     No  cold  narrative  is  set  before  us  in  the  place  of  that 
animated  story  which  the  son  and  brother  had  already  related  to 
his  family  circle  much  more  originally  himself.     Mr  Gleig  ap- 
pears very  little ;  and  when  he  does  come  forward,  it  is  in  so 
unassuming  a  manner,  that  the  presence  of  a  third  person  on  the 
scene  is  scarcely  observed.    His  share  is  merely  that  of  furnish- 
ing the  useful  string  which  holds  the  pearls  together.     The  life 
of  a  great  and  good  man,  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  novelty 
and  importance,  is  placed  unreservedly  before  us.     To  our  na- 
tion of  Eastern  magistrates  and  placemen  the  model  is  invalu- 
able.    An  example  of  this  sort,  thus  impressively  presented  to 
the  youthful  rulers  of  her  distant  provinces,  is  a  present  which 
a  parent  empire  could  not  buy,  and  whose  worth  is  not  to  be  cal- 
culated by  money,  though  the  money  were  all  the  riches  of  that 
East.    The  encouraging  exhortation,  *  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise,' 
can  scarcely  be  stilled  to  silence  by  the  languor  of  an  oppressive 
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climate,  or  the  yet  more  fatal  UstlesBnese  of  mere  mecluuiical 
routine. 

An  individual  life  ii  soon  gone,  and  its  immediate  conse- 
quences, whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  *  cribb'd  and  eabin'd* 
within  a  very  bounded  sphere.  It  is  through  its  influence  by  ex- 
ample,— ^it  is  in  its  moral  effects  on  his  fellow-creatures,  as  com- 
rades, followers,  admirers,  victims,  that  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  a  human  being  may  acquire  a  fearful  vitality,  and  reach  to  the 
utmost  end  of  time.  He  may  thus  be  made  a  contemporary  pro- 
tector or  corrupter  through  all  future  ages.  A  biographer,  there- 
fore,  who  undertakes  by  his  express  office  to  preserve  the  memo- 
rials of  a  life,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  quickly  forgotten 
in  the  grave,  is  more  answerable  for  these  main  and  lasting  con- 
sequences, than  the  person  whose  existence  he  prolongs.  The 
choice  of  a  subject,  always  a  matter  of  great  importance,  becomes, 
in  such  a  case,  of  the  very  greatest.  The  friends  of  genius  some- 
times place  themselves  in  a  perilous  dilemma.  Their  personal  af» 
fection  bribes  and  perverts  their  judgment.  A  prurient  world, 
restless  to  authenticate  the  supposed  frivolities  and  licentiousness 
of  those  it  has  helped  to  spoil,  halloos  them  forward, — ^till  the 
Press,  with  its  thousand  tongues,  carries  over  Europe  the  secret 
details  of  passions  and  of  errors,  difficult  to  be  described,  without 
a  double  treachery,  involving  the  rights  of  private  reputation, 
and  the  public  interests  of  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer, 
whose  humble  station  or  retiring  habits  may  have  prevented 
him  from  the  possibility  of  offering  any  eminent  example  in  his 
own  person,  may  acquire,  as  a  biographer,  an  influence  beyond 
his  proudest  hopes.  By  this  virtuous  device,  the  spitefulness  of 
fortune  is  defeated.  He  enters  into  rivalry  with  the  noblest  qua- 
lities, by  a  manifestation  of  moral  consanguinity  to  the  *  sublime 
<  he  draws.'  This  alliance  makes  him  a  partner  somewhat  in  the 
glory,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  in  the  vivifying  result,  by 
which  every  setter  of  a  great  example  is  a  benefactor  to  mankind. 
The  indolent  and  corrupt  find  so  many  answers  to  the  inventors 
of  abstract  doctrines  and  paper  propositions  in  behalf  of  virtue ! 
Our  standard  is  put  too  high ;  our  theories  are  the  dreams  of  a 
hermitage,  and  not  the  actual  possibilities  of  life.  Threescore 
years  and  ten,  dedicated  to  the  good  of  others,  with  a  kingdom 
for  a  stage,  is  a  substantial  testimony,  which  cannot  be  so  flip- 
pantly disposed  of.  One  precedent,  well  developed,  is  worth, 
therefore,  a  hundred  books.  Besides,  it  not  merely  shows  that 
the  thing  can  be  done,  but  how  to  set  about  it.  This  effect  is  too 
intrinsic  and  natural  to  be  evaded.  The  picture  of  a  great  cha- 
racter moving  onward  year  after  year  in  the  steady  accomplish- 
ment of  great  objects,  acts  like  a  prophet  sent  to  call  us  away 
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from  cares  and  pleasures^  alike  contemptible.  Thie— or  nothing^ 
— ^will  breathe  into  our  minds  the  emulous  self-devotion  which 
alone  can  strengthen  mere  goodness  of  disposition  into  the 
growth  and  efficiency  of  decided  virtue.  The  proud  advantage 
of  moral  over  materuJ  beauty  consists  in  this  creative  and  form- 
hig  power.  A  Raphael  portrait  is,  after  all,  only  a  glorious  work 
of  art.  No  one  becomes  handsomer  by  sitting  a  livelong  day  be« 
fore  the  Belvidere  Apollo.  But  the  contemplation  of  an  object  of 
moral  beauty  makes  others  like  unto  itself.  From  no  book  of 
homilies  will  the  missionary  learn  half  as  much  as  when  he  sets 
before  him  the  patriarch  Swartz,  encircled  by  the  love  of  God 
and  man,  in  his  dependent  villages  at  Tanjore.  Where  can  any 
future  Eastern  bishop  hope  to  find,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of 
Christianity,  so  vivid  an  image  of  the  first,  as  whilst  waiting 
upon  *  The  last  days  of  Heber  ?'  Woe  be  to  him,  unless  he  can 
there  learn  to  worship  as  holy  ground  the  glades  of  Ceylon,  con* 
•ecrated  by  those  apostolic  labours,  and  see  a  brighter  glory  over 
the  grave  of  Trincbinopoly  than  in  the  palaces  of  Europe  f  But 
duty  and  humanity  have  their  nussionaries  and  their  martyrs  in 
every  walk  of  life.  We  have  heard  of  natives  seen  kissing  the 
foot  of  the  statue  of  Cornwallis  at  Calcutta.  That  of  Mnnro  at 
Madras,  (where,  in  the  Ceded  Districts  which  he  so  long  govern- 
ed, he  was  known  by  the  glorious  appellation  of  ^  the  Father  of 

*  die  People,')  will  be  sainted  by  the  same  popular  veneration. 
They  are  the  most  honourable  monuments  our  proconsular  rule 
can  ever  boast. 

The  Memoir  to  which  we  proceed  to  introduce  our  readers  has 
attractions  of  all  kinds.  But  it  is  in  a  moral  sympathy,  which  the 
most  lukewarm  can  scarcely  fail  to  catch,  that,  after  all,  we  place 
its  greatest  value.     This  charm,  this  *  touch  of  nature,'  which 

*  makes  the  whole  world  kin,'  must  reach  beyond  the  Umits  of 
the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  may  survive  even  our  Indian  domi-^ 
nion.  Our  principal  extracts  will  be  of  a  familiar  nature.  The 
reader  will  be  the  more  delighted  when,  advancing  into  the 
wider  scenes,  he  has  beforehand  learned  to  love  in  the  character 
of  Munro,the  kindly  virtues,  with  which  what  the  world  would 
call  his  higher  faculties  were  combined.  Unions  of  this  sort 
are  excellent  studies  and  encouragements.  Official  pedants  may 
be  taught  that  tenderness  of  sentiment  and  a  vein  of  playful 
fancy,  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a  genius  for  afiairs. 
Judging^  also  by  some  of  our  aomestic  politicians,  there  seems 
something  so  hardening  in  their  career,  so  debasing  in  their 
artifices,  and  so  wretched  in  their  jealousies,  that  we  rejoice  to 
show  them  an  ambition  of  a  different  kind.  A  spirit  conscious 
of  its  powers  both  for  politics  and  for  arms,  and  ti  life  worn 
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down  ia  the  drudgery  of  tbe  public  service^  may,  when  there 
is  a  heart  and  a  character  to  begin  with,  give  only  a  more  so- 
lemn energy  to  both. 

The  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  a  respectable  mer- 
chant at  Glasgow.  He  appears  to  have  been  bent  on  bring- 
ing up  his  son  in  the  same  profession.  His  bankruptcy,  occa- 
sioned by  the  American  war,  and  principally  by  the  act  of  con- 
fiscation which  was  passed  in  the  Congress  of  1776,  did  not 
deter  the  father  from  abiding  by  his  original  determination* 
A  predilection  for  literature,  and  for  military  life,  which  broke 
through  and  directed  his  early  reading,  would  not  have  induced 
the  son  to  abandon  his  father's  choice.  He  left  the  counting- 
house  at  last,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  his  father  was  unable 
to  support  him  there.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  1779,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  arrived  alone  in  London :  a  cadet  on  bis 
way  to  India.  The  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  was  to  carry  him 
over  so  many  difficulties  and  regrets,  during  his  eventful  exile, 
did  not  fail  him  at  this,  one  of  life's  most  melancholy  trials. 
The  few  lines  which  contain  our  only  notice  of  this  period,  are 
more  like  the  letter  of  an  heir  come  up  for  a  London  season, 
than  of  a  young  adventurer  leaving  the  home  he  loved,  to  cross 
the  globe.  ^  I  got  a  false  tail  next  morning.  George  Brown 
^  says  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  London.     I  must  own  it  is 

<  perfectly  genteel ;  it  is  exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  a  farthing 

*  candle.'  We  hear  of  this  lively  ornament  only  once  again. 
After  the  wear  and  tear  of  many  years,  it  reappears  in  Canara,  in 
the  journal  of  his  assistant  Mr  Read.  From  its  being  then  gene- 
rally tied  with  a  piece  of  red  tape,  for  want  of  some  more  appro- 
priate wrapper,  we  should  hardly  recogniseour  former  acquaintance 
thus  gaily  introduced.  Arriving  at  Madras  in  1780,  he  found  his 
introductions  likely  to  obtain  for  him  nothing  but  civil  speeches; 
and  that  he  must  trust  for  advancement  to  his  own  exertions. 
He  seems  afterwards,  as  governor,  to  have  treated  such  letters 
with  as  little  ceremony ;  for  he  tells  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
^  The  few  young  men  who  have  brought  me  letters  from  your 
^  Grace,  have,  I  fear,  derived  little  benefit  from  my  acquaint- 

*  ance.  I  have,  however,  done  what  I  believe  you  would  have 
^  done  yourself.  I  have  requested  the  officers  under  whom  they 
'  were  placed,  to  look  after  them,  and  make  them  learn  their 

<  duty.'  Hyder  broke  off  the  humorous  sketches  which  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  tempted  him  to  draw.  He  was  hurried  off 
to  his  regiment  amid  too  great  a  tumult  to  have  realised  in  his 
own  person  the  quarrels  with  the  natives,  in  which,  it  seems,  first 
comers  contrive  so  universally  to  get  involved.  He  subsequent- 
ly declared,  that  a  single  ensign  newly  arrived  from  Europey  pro- 
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dnced  more  alarm  when  going  up  the  coantry  to  join  his  corps, 
tlian  a  whole  regiment  of  veterans.  On  this  occasion,  black  co- 
lumns of  smoke,  everywhere  in  view  from  St  Thomas's  Mount, 
were  the  first  signal  to  our  government  of  its  danger.  The  pre- 
vious negligence  of  the  civil,  was  fairly  matched  with  the  sub- 
sequent incapacity  of  the  military,  department.  A  series  of  blun- 
ders, from  whose  fatal  consequences  Sir  Eyre  Coote  appears  to 
have  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  save  us,  provokes  our  cadet  to 
exercise  his  talent  for  military  criticism  very  early  in  his  career. 

*  Experience,'  as  he  says  afterwards,    *  might   have   taught 

<  them,  at  least  in  this  country,  to  build  less  on  great  names ; 

<  for  they  have  seen  so  many  impositions  on  the  understanding 

<  of  mankind,  invested  with  high  offices,  and  recommended  by 

<  common  fame,  as  were  enough  to  prejudice  them  against  any 

*  man  who  should  come  among  them  with  such  credentials.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  86.) 

Blany  successive  years  were  now  destined  to  be  consumed  in 
the  subaltern  duties  of  his  profession.  But  his  mind  appears  to 
have  been  all  along  silently  unfolding  its  capacity  and  strength, 
and  educating  itself  in  the  school  of  circumstances.  If  these 
years  were  inglorious  ones,  they  were  passed  both  usefully  and 
happily ; — whilst  nothing  either  in  the  bustle  of  a  campaign,  or  in 
the  listlessness  of  country  quarters,  could  withdraw  his  affec- 
tions from  his  family.  His  letters  to  its  different  members,  pre- 
serve the  proper  character  of  each  with  as  much  distinctness 
as  if  Aristotle  had  held  his  pen.  To  bis  father  he  unravels  the 
mystery  of  Indian  politics  and  revenue — the  policy  of  Uyder  and 
Tippoo,  the  Amilcar  and  Annibal  of  our  Eastern  story.  His 
brother,  who  followed  him  to  India,  has  the  benefit  of  bis  excel- 
lent advice,  given  with  a  considerateness  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  worth  a  dozen  private  tutors.  His  mother's  comforts, 
her  country  house,  her  garden,  remain  as  present  to  him  as  if 
he  had  never  left  her  roof.  But  his  sister  is  evidently  his  fa- 
vourite correspondent.  His  tone  changes  as  soon  as  he  addresses 
her.  The  broodings,  recollections,  and  anticipations  of  his  heart, 
come  forth  out  of  their  secret  places.  It  realises  our  own  no* 
tions  of  that  fortunate  relationship,  in  which  a  man  and  woman, 
of  the  same  age,  taste,  and  feelings,  may  grow  up  from  child- 
hood in  the  perfect  confidence  of  familiar  friendship,  secure  from 
the  possibility  of  its  being  ever  broken  up  by  love,  and  all  the 
contingencies  of  that  fatal  fever. 

We  will  begin  with  the  following  extract  It  is  part  of  a  let- 
ter to  his  sister  from  the  camp  before  Cuddalore. 

'  You  cannot  conceive  what  labour  I  go  through  a  little  before  the 
departure  of  the  Europe  ships.     I  hare  half-a-dozen  of  long  letters 
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to  write,  which  employ  me  three  or  four  nights,  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  direst  myself  of  my  partiality  for  home:  nor  can  I  now  reflect| 
without  regret^  on  the  careless,  indolent  life  I  led  in  my  ^Either's 
house,  when  time  fled  away  undisturbed  by  those  anxious  thoughts 
which  possess  every  one  who  seeks  earnestly  for  advancement  in  the 
world.  I  often  see  my  father  busied  with  his  tulip  beds,  and  my  mother 
with  her  myrtle  puts ;  I  see  you  drawing,  and  James  lost  in  meditation: 
and  all  these  seem  as  much  present  to  me,  as  they  did  when  I  was 
amongst  you.  Sometimes,  when  I  walk  on  the  sea-shore,  I  look  across 
the  waves,  and  please  myself  with  fancying  that  I  see  a  distant  oonti* 
nent  amongst  the  clouds,  where  I  imagine  you  all  to  be.' 

Thoughts  like  these  were  not  poet-dreams^  rising  and  fading 
AS  the  mist.  He  had  left  his  father  surrounded  by  money  diffi- 
culties. To  assist  him  under  these,  seems  to  have  been  long 
the  leading  object  with  his  noble-minded  son.  There  are  two 
things  of  which  Scotland  has  as  much  reason  to  be  proud) 
as  of  her  feats  in  arms,  and  her  school  of  philosophy.  First, 
the  deep  strain  of  simple  yirtue  and  of  domestic  affection  which 
characterises  her  national  songs — the  poetical  literature  of  her 
lower  orders ;  and  next,  the  family  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
their  father's  house,  oyer  which,  in  so  many  of  her  children, 
distance  and  absence  seem  to  exercise  so  little  power.  In  hia 
maiden  campaign,  Munro  had  contriyed  to  liye  upon  his  pay,  so 
that  his  extra-allowances  were  remitted  in  aid  of  those  whose 
depriyations  he  felt  more  forcibly  because  he  did  not  share, 
and  could  not  adequately  relieye  them.  His  thoughts  seem  to 
have  been  always  turning  homewards,  in  the  spirit  of  that  most 
beautiful  patriarchal  story,  •  The. old  man  of  whom  ye  spake,  ia 
•  he  yet  alive?'  An  early  letter  to  his  mother,  representing  his 
affectionate  disquietude,  must  haye  brought  happy  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  the  parent  whom  he  so  tenderly  reproaches. 

•  The  only  cause  I  have  for  repining,  is  my  inability  to  assist  my  fa- 
ther  as  I  wish,  and  the  hearing  that  your  spirits  are  so  much  affected 
by  tlie  loss  of  his  fortune.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  have  many 
reasons  for  rejoicing.  None  of  your  children  have  been  taken  from  you ; 
and  though  they  cannot  put  you  in  a  state  of  afHuence,  they  can  place 
you  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  The  time  will  come,  I  hope,  when  they 
will  be  able  to  do  more,  and  to  make  the  latter  days  or  your  life  as 
happy  as  the  first.  When  I  compare  your  situation  with  that  of  most 
mothers  whom  1  remember,  I  think  that  you  have  as  little  reason  for 
grieving  as  any  of  them.  Many  that  are  rich,  are  unhappy  in  their  fa« 
railies.  The  loss  of  fortune  is  but  a  partial  evil :  you  are  in  no  danger 
of  experiencing  the  much  heavier  one — of  having  unthankful  children. 
The  friends  that  deserted  you  with  your  fortune,  were  unworthy  of  your 
society:  those  that  deserved  your  friendship,  have  not  forsaken  you. 
Alexander  and  I  have  agreed  to  remit  my  father  L.lOO  a-year  between  us/ 
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What  makes  this  generosity  infinitely  more  touching,  is  thq 
fiMt,  that  the  means  from  which  it  was  borrowed,  were  not  bis 
superfluities,  but  almost  his  necessaries.  The  proof  of  this  ap- 
pears incidentally  in  an  answer  to  his  sister.  Cowper  could 
not  bare  replied  to  the  jesting  compliments  of  his  fair  cousin 
with  greater  pleasantry. 

'  I  have  often  wished  that  you  were  transported  for  a  few  hours  to  my 
room,  to  be  cured  of  your  western  notioDS  of  Eastern  luxurj>  to  witness 
the  forlorn  condition  of  old  bachelor  Indian  officers^  and  to  gire  them  also 
some  comfort  in  a  consolatory  fragment.  You  seem  to  think  that  they  live 
lO^e  those  satraps  that  you  have  read  of  in  plays :  and  that  I^  in  particu- 
lar, hold  my  state  in  prodi^ous  splendour  and  magnificence ; — that  I 
Berer  go  abroad  unless  upon  an  elephant^  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of 
slaves, — that  I  am  arrayed  in  silken  robes^  and  that  most  of  my  time  is 
spent  reclining  on  a  sora^  listening  to  soft  music^  while  I  am  fanned  by 
my  oiBcious  pages^  or  in  dreaming,  like  Richard^  under  a  canopy  of  state. 
&it  while  you  rejoice  in  my  imaginary  greatness^  X  am  most  likely 
stretched  on  a  mat,  instead  of  my  regal  couch ;  and  walking  in  an  old 
coat,  and  a  ragged  shirt,  in  the  noonday  sun,  instead  of  looking  dowa 
from  my  elephant,  invested  in  my  royal  garments.  You  may  not  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  never  experienced  hunger,  or  thirst, 
fatigue,  or  poverty,  till  I  came  to  India ;  that  since  then,  I  have  fre- 
quently met  with  the  first  three,  and  that  the  last  has  been  mv  constant 
companion.  If  you  wish  for  proofe,  here  they  are : — I  was  three  years 
in  India  before  1  was  master  of  any  other  pillow  than  a  book  or  a  car- 
tridge-pouch ;  my  bed  was  a  piece  of  caurass,  stretched  on  four  cross 
sticks,  whose  only  ornament  was  the  «reat-coat  that  I  brought  from 
England,  which,  bv  a  lucky  invention,  I  turned  into  a  blanket  in  the 
cold  weather,  by  tnrusting  my  legs  into  the  sleeves,  and  drawing  the 
skirts  over  my  head.  In  this  situation,  I  lay  like  Falstafi*  in  the  b^ket, 
— hilt  to  pointy — and  very  comfortable,  I  assure  you,  all  but  my  feet ; 
for  the  tailor,  not  having  foreseen  the  various  uses  to  which  this  piece  of 
dress  might  be  applied,  had  cut  the  cloth  so  short,  that  I  never  could, 
with  all  my  ingenuity,  bring  both  ends  under  cover;  whatever  I  gained 
by  drawing  up  my  legs,  I  lost,  by  exposing  my  neck ;  and  I  generallv 
chose  rather  to  cool  my  heels  than  my  head.  This  bed  served  me  till 
Alexander  went  last  to  Bengal,  when  he  gave  me  an  Europe  camp- 
couch.  On  this  great  occasion,  I  bought  a  pillow  and  a  carpet  to  lay 
under  me,  but  the  unfortunate  curtains  were  condemned  to  make  pillow 
cases  and  towels ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  India,  I  laid  my  head 
upon  a  pillow*  But  this  was  too  much  good  fortune  to  bear  with  mo- 
deration; I  began  to  grow  proud,  and  resolved  to  live  in  great  style; 
for  this  purpose,  I  bought  two  table-spoons,  and  two  tea-spoons,  and  an- 
other chair,  for  I  had  but  one  before, — a  table,  and  two  table-cloths. 
But  my  prosperity  was  of  short  duration ;  for,  in  less  than  three  months, 
I  lost  three  of  my  spoons,  and  one  of  my  chairs  was  broken  by  one  of 
John  Napier's  companions.  This  great  blow  reduced  me  to  my  original 
obscurity,  from  which  all  my  attempts  to  emerge  have  hither^-  ^ 

iaiQ»    Mj  dress  has  not  been  much  more  sploidid  than  m 
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I  hare  never  been  able  to  keep  it  all  of  a  piece ;  it  grows  tattered  in  one 
quarter^  while  1  am  establishing  funds  to  repair  it  in  another ;  and  my 
ooat  is  in  dan^r  of  losing  the  sleevesy  while  I  am  pulling  it  off  to  try 
on  a  new  waistcoat.  My  travelling  expeditions  have  never  been  per- 
formed with  much  grandeur  or  ease.  My  only  conveyance  is  an  old 
horse^  who  is  now  so  weak,  that,  in  all  my  iourneys,  I  am  always 
obliged  to  walk  two-thirds  of  the  way ;  and  if  he  were  to  die,  I  would 
give  my  kingdom  for  another,  and  find  nobody  to  accept  of  my  offer/ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  7S.) 

We  wish  that  the  subalterns  who  have  been  lately  in  half 
rebellioD,  from  the  reductions  of  full-Battaand  Commaud  allow- 
ance, would  meditate  on  this  example.  It  entitles  his  recorded 
opinion  in  1826  to  some  deference.     ^  A  subaltern  upon  half- 

*  Batta  may  live  not  only  without  distressy  but  comfortably,  in 
^  any  part  of  India.    It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  do  nu>re* 

<  It  is  even  better  that  he  should  feel  difficulty  occasionally/ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  256.)  <  The  subaltern  is  never  taught  economy ;  he 
^  starts  with  extravagant  notions,  and  never  afterwards  becomes 

<  sober/  (Vol.  ii.  p.  2(J5.) 

The  true  principle  of  pay  in  our  Indian  army,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  establish  the  worst  sort  of  colonista,  (those  with 
swords  in  their  handsi)  is  laid  down  in  the  following  passage : 

<  Military  allowances  both  to  European  and  native  officers,  ought 

*  to  be  regulated  on  the  principle  of  holding  out  increasing  ad- 
^  vantages  at  every  progressive  step,  and  the  means  of  realising 

<  a  competency  after  a  certain  period  of  service ;  but  under  no 

<  government  will  the  public  resources  be  adequate  to  this  object, 

*  if  the  allowances  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  army  are  too  high/ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  255.) 

It  is  important  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  commandant,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  keep  up  some  connexion  with  the  natives,  who 
cannot  be  entertained  but  at  a  considerable  expense ;  principal- 
ly, lest,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  returning  to  his  native  country, 
he  should  relinquish  Europe,  and  consider  India  as  his  home. 

*  A  native  army,  commanded  bv  officers  who  have  no  hope  of 
^  ever  returning  to  Europe,  would  be  a  most  dangerous  instru- 

*  ment  for  effecting  the  separation  of  our  Indian  possessions 

*  from  the  British  empire/ 

The  peace,  in  1792,  with  Tippoo,  ceded  the  Baramahl  to  the 
Company.  The  impossibility,  at  that  period,  of  finding  in  the 
civil  service  persons  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  native  lan- 
guages to  undertake  the  management  of  the  revenue,  turned 
Munro  over  into  that  department,  where  his  eminent  talents  and 
reputation  were  henceforward  principally  to  be  formed.  A  col- 
lector of  revenue  under  our  Indian  government,  is,  in  fact,  a 
minister  of  finance^  and  something  more.    His  own  acpount  of 
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Us  principal  will  diow  the  school  out  of  which  this  eminent 
dass  of  ciyilians  (of  whom  Mnnro  was  to  become  the  represent- 
ative and  spokesman)  sprang.  At  Madras,  to  say  of  a  collector 
that  he  was  one  of  Monro's  men,  soon  came  to  be  understood  as 
saying  every  thing  that  was  to  be  said. 

'  I  observe  the  Glasgow  politicians  hare  given  a  laree  fortune  to 
Ci4)tain  Read,  and  some  pickings  to  me.  Read  is  no  ordinary  charac- 
ter; he  might,  in  Mysore,  have  amassed  as  much  money  as  lie  chose, 
uid  by  fur  means  too ;  but  he  was  so  far  from  taking  advantage  of  his 
situation  for  this  purpose,  that  he  even  gave  up  his  bazar,  and  many 
other  perquisites  of  his  military  command  and  received  nothing  but  his 
prixe-monev  and  commission,  which  altogether,  I  believe,  amounted  to 
about  six  thousand  pounds.  Whatever  I  might  have  done,  had  I  been 
left  to  myself,  I  could  get  no  pickings  under  such  a  master,  whose  con- 
duct is  invariably  regufated  by^  private  honour  and  the  public  interest. 
These,  and  an  unwearied  zeal  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  constitute  the 
great  features  of  his  character.  The  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  national 
objects,  which  seizes  other  men  by  fits  and  starts,  is  in  him  constant 
and  uniform.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  1470 

His  duties,  the  principle  on  which  the  revenue  ought  to  be 
managed,  and  the  mischievons  consequences  of  the  present  sys- 
tem on  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  are  related  in 
two  or  three  excellent  letters  to  his  father.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  158,  )  86, 
204  )  A  short  and  lively  journal,  transmitted  to  his  mother, 
depicts  with  great  vigour  the  singular  mode  of  life  into  which  he 
was  thrown  by  his  new  profession. 

'  Where  I  am  now,  I  have  no  choice  of  study,  or  society,  or  amuse« 
ment.  I  go  from  village  to  viUage,  with  my  tent,  settling  the  rents  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  this  is  so  t^ious  and  teazin^  a  business,  that  it 
leaves  room  for  nothing  else,— for  I  have  no  hour  in  the  day  that  I  can 
call  my  own.  At  this  moment,  while  I  am  writing,  there  are  a  dozen 
of  people  talking  around  me ;  it  is  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  they  have 
been  coming  and  going  in  parties  ever  since  seven  in  the  morning,  when 
I  began  this  letter.  They  have  frequentlv  interrupted  me  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  One  man  has  a  long  story  of  a  uebt  of  thirty  years'  standing, 
contracted  by  his  father.  Another  tells  me  that  his  brother  made  away 
with  his  property  when  he  was  absent  during  the  war ;  and  a  third  tells 
roe  that  lie  cannot  afford  to  pay  his  usual  rent,  because  his  wife  is  dead, 
who  used  to  do  more  work  tnan  his  best  bullock.*  (Vol.  i.  p.  1 72.) 

The  letters  to  his  sister  contain,  as  usual,  musings  on  the 
post,  and  dreams  over  the  fnture.  He  passes  from  a  travelling 
hypothesis  of  giving  her  the  meeting  on  the  Delaware  or  the 
lEfosphorus,  to  reflections  on  what  is  to  become  of  him  once  settled 
down  in  Gla^ow,  or  on  the  still  more  alarming  supposition  of 
having  fellen  in  love  and  married  (vol.  i.  pp.  149,  169,  194.) 
They  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  best  of  all  letters — those 
that  are  made  of  nothing  save  playfulness  and  affection ;  but 
the  reader  must  look  for  them  himself. 
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The  love  of  iiatare»  and  of  those  romantio  aMociaiioiis  which 
can  eoon  people  a  neighboorhood  with  many  an  invisible  com* 
panionship,  was  a  part  of  his  composition,  to  the  full  as  active 
as  the  talent  for  dealing  with  and  directing  his  fellow-meo. 
Whilst  in  garrison  at  VeUore,  he  ac<niired  almost  as  moch  local 
attachment  to  it  as  to  his  favourite  Northside* 

'  On  every  side  you  see  romantic  hills^  some  near,  some  distant,  con* 
tinually  assuming  new  forms  as  you  adrance  or  retire*  All  around  you 
is  classic  ground  in  the  history  of  this  country,  for  almost  every  spot 
has  been  the  residence  of  some  powerful  family,  now  reduced  to  misery 
by  frequent  reyolutions,  or  the  scene  of  some  important  action  in  former 
wars.  Not  with  more  veneration  should  I  visit  the  field  of  Marathon, 
or  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Romans,  than  I  tread  on  this  hallowed 
ground ;  for,  in  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  while  Hsteninff  to  the  disas- 
trous  taJe  of  some  noble  Moorman,  who  relates  to  you  the  ruin  of  his 
fortune  and  his  family,  to  contemplate  by  what  strange  vicissitudes  you 
and  he,  who  are  both  originally  from  the  north  of  Asia,  after  a  separa* 
tion  of  so  many  ages,  coming  from  the  most  opposite  quarters,  again 
meet  in  Hindostan  to  contend  with  each  other-— this  is  to  me  wonder* 
fully  solemn  and  affecting/  (Vol.  L  p.  76.) 

In  the  same  way,  his  station  at  Ambore  seems  to  have  become 
equally  endeared  to  him. 

'  I  spend  many  of  my  leisure  hours  on  the  highest  summit  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  fort  stands,  under  the  shady  side  of  a  bastion  built 
by  Hyder.  This  spot  has  for  me  a  certain  charm,  which  I  alwajrs 
strongly  feel,  but  cannot  easily  describe.  It  is  a  kind  of  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  the  wide  view  of  the  diversified  country  below  me — from  the 
thoughts  that  its  rivers,  woods,  and  villages,  give  rise  to;  but  above  all, 
from  the  temporary  return  that  I  make  to  my  native  country,  while 
memory  contrasts  tne  far  distant  with  the  surrounding  objects.  While 
seated  on  the  rock,  I  am,  or  &ncy  that  I  am,  more  thoughtful  than 
when  below.  The  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  raises  my  mind, 
and  the  solitude  and  silence  make  me  think  that ''  I  am  conversing  with 
Nature  here."'  (Vol.  i.  p.  86.) 

His  seven  years*  drudgery  in  the  survev  and  settlement  of  the 
Baramahli  had  not  prevented  a  simUar  tie  from  twining  round 
him.  ^  It  is  a  romantic  country,  and  every  tree  and  mountain 
*  has  some  charm  which  attaches  me  to  them.'  But  the  peace  of 
1799  with  Tippoo  uprooted  him  again,  notwithstanding  all  his 
resistance,  and  threw  him,  as  the  only  person  competent  to  the 
task,  into  a  country  where,  during  fourteen  months,  incessant 
labour,  from  ten  to  thirteen  hours  a- day,  appears  to  have  been 
his  only  comfort. 

'  I  have  now  turned  my  back  upon  the  Baramahl  and  the  Camatic, 
and  with  a  deeper  sensation  of  regret  than  I  felt  on  leaving  home ;  for 
at  that  time  the  vain  prospect  of  imaginary  happiness  in  new  and  dis- 
tant regions  occupied  all  my  thoughts ;  but  1  see^nothing  where  I  am  now 
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goiog  to  compensate  for  what  I  ha?e  loit r— a  country  and  friends,  that  have 
been  endeared  to  me  by  a  residence  of  twenty  years/  (Vol.  L  p,  82?.) 

Canara,  a  wild  and  barren  atrip  on  the  weatem  coast,  was  then 
ceded  to  Uie  English.  Its  natural  diaadvantagea  were  aggrava* 
ted  by  its  politiod  condition.  The  fiu»  of  the  country  was  rude 
and  savage  beyond  description ;  too  rocky  to  ride,  and  almost  to 
walk  in.  Whatever  was  soluble  in  water  had  long  been  swept 
away,  leaving  little  but  the  skeleton  of  the  earth.  What  are 
usually  called  the  pleasures  of  the  country  were  unknown.  The 
rain  of  a  Scotch  October  he  calls  comparatively  mist.  *  I  would 
<  rather  live  upon  ensign's  pay  in  a  sunny  climate,  than  be  sove- 
^  reig^  of  Canara.'  Add  to  this,  ^  Uppoo's  troops  were  still  in 
^  possession  of  the  forts,  andDhondagee's  ravaging  the  centre.' — 
The  Rayahs  were  driven  from  one  place  to  another  under  re- 
bellious Rajahs;  and  had,  besides,  entered  into  combinations 
among  themselves  to  threaten  to  leave  the  whole  country  uncul- 
tivatiKl,  and  so  bring  the  strangers  to  their  own  terms.  The 
fourth  chapter  describes  the  method  by  which,  in  a  few  short 
months,  he  not  only  conquered  in  this  struggle,  but,  by  living 
among  the  natives,  so  thoroughly  conciliated  a  turbulent  and 
unruly  race,  that  he  could  boast  of  putting  down  any  insurrec- 
tion <  by  the  fidelity,  or  loyalty,  or  what  you  please,  of  our  new 
*  subjects.' 

Within  twelve  months,  he  learned  the  actual  state  of  Canara 
nearly  as  well  as  he  knew  the  Baramahl  in  seven  years ;  and  the 
collections,  except  where  interrupted  by  invasion,  were  as  re- 
gular as  in  the  mramahl,  or  more  so. 

'  The  revenue  was  paid  with  a  readiness  of  wbicb  I  bad  seen  no 
example ;  not  because  the  inhabitants  are  more  able  than  formerly  to 
pay  tneir  rents,  but  because  they  believe  that  their  readiness  in  dis- 
charging them  will  not,  under  the  Company's  government,  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  wealth,  or  as  an  argument  for  laying  new  impositions  upon 
them.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  239.) 

So  far  was  this  facility  in  the  collection  from  being  purchased 
at  a  sacrifice  of  revenue,  that  Munro's  settlement  was  an  increase 
of  ninety-three  per  cent  on  the  schedules  produced  by  Tippoo  in 
1792. 

'  I  am  anxious  to  get  Canara  into  such  a  state  that  it  may  be  ma- 
naged by  any  body ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, by  my  spendmg  all  my  time  among  them,  under  the  fly  of  a  mar- 
quee, are  already  better  British  subjects  than  they  would  have  been  in 
twenty  years,  had  I  lived  in  a  house  on  the  sea-shore.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  29O.) 
*  The  most  serious  obstacles  I  have  met  with,  and  which  are  to  be  met 
with  nowhere  else,  are  the  shape  of  the  country  and  the  wetness  of  the 
climate.  I  cannot  go  the  I'ounds  of  Canara  and  Soondah,  by  any  road, 
under  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  289.) 
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For  the  fint  time  in  his  life  he  was  too  bogy  even  to  think — 
or  to  write  home. 

'  Here  all  is  new.  It  is  like  labouring  for  ever  at  the  rudiments  of  a 
new  language.  I  admire  your  recommending  me  to  change  my  situa- 
tion frequently,  and  take  care  of  my  health.  I  change  my  situation 
every  week,  but  the  sun  foUows  me,  and  no  constitution  can,  for  a  length 
of  years,  resist  his  attacks  in  a  tent ;  and  I  find  that  through  the  small 
tents,  the  only  ones  that  can  be  carried  in  this  country,  his  rays  are 
whitening  my  aged  locks  yery  fSeist*'  (Vol.  i.  p.  242.) 

The  extract  from  bis  Journal  to  bis  Sister,  (vol.  i.  p.  273,) 
will  give  the  reader  as  perfect  an  idea  of  bis  mode  of  life  in 
these  administrative  circuits,  as  if  be  bad  been  Munro's  com- 
panion. 

Among  these  occupaUons,  nearly  all  his  wakipg  hours  were 
lost  in  crowds ;  nevertheless,  he  found,  or  rather  made,  time  to 
draw  up  the  most  singular  document,  on  the  ancient  and  pre- 
sent state  of  Canara,  that  bad  ever  yet  been  prepared  in  regard 
to  any  jprovince  in  the  East,  probably,  any  province  in  the  world. 
The  tou  which  it  required  to  bring  about  the  extraordinary  re- 
sult above  mentioned,  and  to  prepare  the  Report  alluded  to,  was 
so  intense,  that  in  this  one  year  he  considered  himself  as  having 
done  more  work  than  in  almost  all  the  preceding  seven.  In  the 
mere  collection  of  materials,  he  was  forced  to  go  through  more 
labour  among  accounts  than  be  ever  underwent  before,  or 
thought  that  he  should  ever  have  leisure  in  revenue  matters  to 
undergo  again.  This  Report  conveyed,  by  extracts  from  ancient 
documents,  a  clear  idea  of  the  land- rent  as  far  back  as  1334, 
that  is,  for  a  period  of  400  years. 

'  I  wished,'  he  says, '  to  have  traced  the  nature  of  knded  property  in 
Soondah,  if  such  property  actually  existed  there,  by  a  chain  of  sumiuds, 
up  to  the  eighth  century ;  but  the  sunnuds  take  too  much  time ;  many 
of  them  are  intricate  and  obscure ;  and  after  translating  a  dosen  some- 
times, I  meet  with  nothing  to  illustrate  the  object  of  my  search.  Time 
slips  away,  business  accumulates,  and  I  am  in  danger  of  n^lecting  the 
present  generation,  while  I  am  attempting  to  ascertain  whether  w  not 
their  forefathers  were  permitted  to  eat  a  greater  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  than  they  do.'  (Vol.  i  p.  249.) 

His  public  cares  did  not  lessen  the  solicitude  for  his  mother's 
comfort.  We  have  given  already  sufficient  proof  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  his  exertions  increasing  with  his  means.  Hearing 
that  she  had  left  her  conn  try-house  on  account  of  the  expense, 
he  writes  immediately.    *  There  is  no  way  in  which  I  conid  em- 

*  ploy  my  money,  that  would  yield  me  half  so  much  pleasure,  as  to 

•  hear  that  it  had  enabled  you  to  enjoy  the  country  dr, — to  have 

*  your  own  dairy  and  garden,  and  to  walk  in  the  fields,— a  recre- 

•  ation  of  which  you  were  so  fond  at  Nortbdde.*  (Vol.  i  p.  271.) 
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It  appears  by  a  later  letter  to  his  father,  that,  besides  large 
sums  for  this  purpose,  and  the  payment  of  his  father's  debts,  &c. 
his  annual  remittance  for  their  town  expenses,  was  now  L.400. 
The  kindliness  of  his  nature  apparently  flowed  over  to  every 
thing  about  him.  So  far  was  he  from  old  Cato's  miserly  aban- 
donment of  the  charger  that  had  carried  him  in  Spain,  Munro 
pensioned  off,  when  he  left  the  district,  a  favourite  white  horse, 
which  he  had  bought  in  the  camp  before  Cuddalore,  and  which 
was  now  too  old  to  bear  the  journey.  He  never  let  the  Peons 
drive  the  flock  of  goats  from  his  verandah  in  a  storm,  on  the 
reasonable  plea  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  shelter  as  any 
persons  about  his  Cutchery.  The  Brahmins  themselves  would 
scarcely  insist  that  the  following  story,  from  Mr  Read's  Journal, 
is  an  exception  to  bis  general  humanity.  *  Having  got  com- 
pletely wet  on  one  occasion,  during  a  morning  ride,  I  wrote 
him  a  note,  requesting  that  he  would  wait  breakfast.  He  re- 
turned for  answer,  "  I  will  wait  ten  minutes,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  enough  for  any  man  to  put  on  his  clothes."  When 
I  joined  him,  I  perceived  a  stone  in  his  hand,  and  enquired 
what  he  meant  to  do  with  it  <<  I  am  just  waiting,"  said  he, 
<<  till  all  the  Brahmins  go  away,  that  I  may  have  one  good  throw 
at  that  dog  upon  the  wall;"  and  added,  ^^wh^nevet Iwantedto 
play  myselfj  in  this  or  any  other  manner,  in  the  Baramahl,  I 
used  to  go  either  into  Macleod's  or  Graham's  dirisions." '  (Voh 
p.  298.) 

.  The  preservation  of  these  little  anecdotes  shows  how  deeply 
the  subject  of  them  had,  by  his  manly  simplicity,  won  the  love  of 
those  who  were  serving  under  him.  They  kept  his  common 
notes  as  memorials  and  models.  We  have  heard  of  Mr  Thackeray 
sending  a  bundle  of  them  across  India  to  his  brother,  as  speci- 
mens, so  much  needed  in  Indian  correspondence,  of  the  invalu- 
able art  of  putting  your  thoughts  into  small  compass. 

The  Nizam  gave  up  to  us  in  1800,  as  a  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  increased  subsidiarv  force,  the  territory  since 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ceded  Districts.  We  must  now 
follow  Munro  thither,  to  cares  which,  one  should  think,  his  aver- 
sion to  Canara  could  alone  have  made  him  seek.  What  becomes 
of  newly-acquired  provinces  in  so  disorfi;anized  a  country,  roust 
depend  in  great  degree  on  the  immeaiate  hands  into  which 
they  fall  at  first.  If  the  presence  of  Malcolm  at  Malwa  has 
settled  central  India,  no  limit  can  be  put,  in  this  point  of  view, 
to  the  services  of  Alunro.  In  England  we  have  carried  the  cant 
about  *  measures,  not  men,'  to  a  ridiculous  excess.  Nine  parts 
hi  ten  must  always  depend  everywhere  upon  your  man.  In 
India,  you  may  say  the  whole.  During  the  seven  years  which 
Munro  occupied  this  arduous  poet,  bia  eervicea  in  it  may  be  ^ 
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appreciated  by  oompariof^  the  state  in  which  ho  reotivad  these 
difttriots,  with  that  in  which  he  handed  them  over  to  hu  sucoesaer ; 
and  by  looking  afterwards  for  a  moment  at  the  incredible  labour 
which  was  rewarded  with  this  almoet  incredible  soooess.  The 
Ceded  Districts  comprised  a  territory  laiger  than  Scotland,  with 
a  popolation  of  abcnt  two  millions.  The^  had  sunk  nnder  long 
misgovemment  to  nearly  the  lowest  pomt  of  anarchy  that  a 
peoplci  retaining  the  outward  appearances  of  society,  can  de- 
scend. Besides  the  Nizam's  troops,  the  feudatories  were  in 
rebellion,  and  30,000  armed  Peons  oTcrran  the  country.  It  had 
become  the  scene  of  eyery  species  of  disorder,  and  the  spoil  of 

<  disunited  hordes  of  lawless  plunderers.*  By  his  letters,  war, 
it  appears,  had  so  stripped  the  fertile  plains  of  trees,  that  he 
never  saw  any  part  of  Scotland  so  destitute  of  them — scarcely 
one  for  twenty  miles.  Famine  in  another  place  had  laid  most 
of  the  villages  in  ruins.  Scarce  one-fourth  of  the  houses  were 
inhabited.  The  revenue  officers  were  hardened  in  peculation 
by  the  looseness  of  the  late  government.  There  was  a  swarm 
of  Poligars  almost  equally  troublesome,  whether  thejr  remained 
in  the  country  or  deserted  it.  This  was  its  condition  when 
Munro  undertook  its  charge.  When  he  resigned,  confusion  had 
given  place  to  order — a  b^y  of  inhabitants  so  little  accustomed 
to  regular  authori^,  were  reported  to  bo  *  as  far  advanced  in 
*  civilization,  submission  to  the  laws,  and  obedience  to  the  Ma- 

<  gistrates,  as  any  of  the  subjects  under  the  Government.'  A 
third  more  land  was  brought  under  cultivation.  The  revenues 
were  collected  not  only  with  facility,  but  with  unparalleled  eom- 
pleteness  and  punctuality.  By  reducing  them  twenty  per  cent 
at  first,  he  was  enabled  gradually  to  augment  them  from  eleven 
lacs  of  pagodas  to  eighteen ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  three  un- 
favourable seasons.  What  must  double  the  value  of  these  pa- 
godas  is  the  further  fiict,  that  they  came  into  the  treasury  wHh* 
out  the  necessity  of  calling  out  a  single  sepoy.  The  country 
was  not  merely  quiet^very  one  appeared  satisfied  with  his 
situation.  In  1807,  the  people  were  as  much  affected  at  his 
quitting  them,  as  when,  twenty  years  afkerwards,  they  mourned 
over  the  grave  of  one  whom  they  had  learned  not  only  to  love 
as  their  father^  but  actually  to  talk  of  among  themselves  by  that 
endearing  name.  A  single  example  of  this  Und  ought  to  shame 
to  silence  our  incompetent  and  selfish  countrymen,  who,  retnm- 
ing  home  with  the  consciousness  of  leaving  no  sympathy  behind 
them,  may  be  thus  always  understood,  as  often  as  they  are  found 
maligning  the  character  of  a  population  uriiose  affection  they 
have  never  won,  to  be  only  bearing  an  irresistible  testimony 
against  themselves.  A  letter  in  1801,  flrom  Cuddapah,  de^^ts 
the  state  in  which  ten  years  of  Mogul  government  had  Im  it. 
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A  letter  to  Lady  Muoiro  In  1829,  from  the  same  place,  makeg 
no  donbt  of  the  endaring  fidelity  of  thrir  attachments.  '  I  was 
^  often  at  this  place  twenty  years  ago,  bnt  the  heat  made  me 

<  always  glad  to  get  away.  I  still  like  this  oonntry  notwith- 
^  standing.  It  b  fall  of  indnstrioos  cnltiyators;  and  I  like  to 
^  recognise  among  them  a  great  number  of  my  old  acquaintances, 

<  who,  I  hope,  are  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  to  see  them.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  86.)  Whilst  we  are  looking  at  this  most  affecting  relation- 
ship between  the  goyemor  and  the  governed,  and  praying  that 
its  moral  may  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  onr  Indian  rulers, 
of  whatever  order,  let  the  reader  just  remember  what  was  the 
office  in  which  Munro  had  earned  all  this  reverence  and  love. 
In  the  mode  of  individual  settlement  adopted  by  him,  he  was 
brought  in  personal  contact,  and,  upon  so  odious  a  subject,  often 
necessarily  into  personal  collision,  with  every  single  cultivator. 
This  is  true  almost  to  the  letter.  We  doubt  whether  any  tax- 
gatherer  before  was  ever  greeted  with  tears  of  this  description. 
The  testimony  of  affection  presented  to  him  at  this  period  by 
his  assistant  officers,  (a  cup,  with  the  bas-reliefs  from  Ellora,) 
is  equally  honourable  to  all  parties.    *  We  know  that  the  Ceded 

<  Districts  hold  your  name  in  veneration,  and  feel  the  keenest 

<  regret  at  your  aeparture.     As  for  ourselves,  we  attribute  our 

<  success  in  life  in  a  great  measure  to  vou ;  and  think,  if  we  are 

*  good  public  servants,  we  have  chiefly  learned  to  be  so  from 

*  your  instruction  and  example.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  247.) 

Objects  of  this  importance,  and  a  confidence  so  full  of  honour, 
are  not  to  be  attained  without  the  payment  of  a  price  that  bears 
some  proportion  to  their  value.  What  this  price  amounted  to  in 
the  present  instance  may  be,  in  part,  imagined  from  the  fact, 
that  the  principal  general  objection  against  this  system  of  as- 
certaining the  land  revenue  by  direct  survey  and  bargain  with 
every  several  cultivator,  connsts  in  the  declaration,  that  it  re- 
quires, even  in  our  long-settled  possessions,  a  combination  of 
seal,  knowledge,  and  mmleration,  which  it  is  impossible  in  ordi- 
nary cases  to  procure.  During  the  first  four  years,  Munro 
never  lived  under  a  roof,  but  was  constantly  moving  in  his  tent 
from  one  comer  of  his  government  to  another,  and,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  state  of  the  country,  without  any  escort.  In  answer 
to  an  enquiry,  why  he  allowed  his  assistant,  Mr  Thackeray,  in 
whose  district  a  murder  had  been  committed,  <  to  be  without 
^  a  guard,'  he  replies,  (1801,)  ^Because  I  think  he  is  much  safer 
^  without  one.     I  traversed  Canara  in  every  direction,  unac- 

*  companied  by  a  single  sepoy  or  military  peon,  at  a  time  when 

*  it  was  in  a  much  more  distracted  state  than  the  Ceded  Districts 

*  have  ever  been,  without  meeting,  or  even  apprehendiugi  any 
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^  insult    I  do  the  same  here ;  there  is  not  a  nngle  mnn  along 

<  with  me,  nor  had  I  one  hut  year,  when  I  met  all  the  Ghirmm- 

<  condah  poligars  in  oongreee,  attended  by  their  fdlowere.  I  had 

<  deprivea  them  of  all  their  cowle»  and  th^  knew  that  I  meant 

<  to  rednoe  them  to  the  lerel  of  potails ;  yet  they  never  showed 
^  me  the  emalleet  dieretpeet    The  nativee  of  India,  not  exoept* 

*  ing  poligars,  have  in  general  a  good  deal  of  reverenoe  for  publie 

*  authority.  They  suppose  that  collectcHrs  act  only  by  orders  from 

*  a  superior  power;  and  that,  as  they  are  notactuated  by  private 

<  motive,  they  ought  not  to  become  the  objects  ot  resentment.* 
(Vol-  L  p.  827.) 

By  a  letter  in  1824,  (vol.  ii.  p.  148,)  it  will  be  seen  that  such 
continued  to  be  his  opinion.  Wasting  away  under  the  fatigues 
of  incessant  labour,  and  perceiving  Uiat  he  could  not  go  on  at 
tbe  same  rate  much  longer,  he  was  obliged  at  this  period  to  put 
in  a  gentle  protest  against  an  apj^cation  which  seems  to  have 
amuMd  him. 

— '  The  Board  too^  as  well  as  GovemmeDt,  thinking  that  my  time  could 
not  be  occupied  by  such  an  employment,  have  desired  me  to  gire  them  a 
particular  account  in  a  diary  of  tbe  manner  in  which  I  spend  it*  The  day 
IS  scarcely  long  enough  to  get  through  what  comes  before  me.  My 
time  has  been  spent  so  much  in  the  same  way  during  the  last  Uu'ee 
years,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  give  them  an  abstract  ofit.  I  have  had 
no  holidays  since  I  left  Seringapatam  in  1799*  1  bare  had  but  two  idle 
days ;  one  that  I  rode  over  to  see  Sidont,  and  another  that  I  went  forty 
miles  to  see  Cuppage  at  Mundidroog.  I  feel  the  effect  that  a  long  per- 
severance  in  such  a  course  must  always  produce.  I  have  no  bad  health, 
but  am  perpetually  jaded,  and  get  through  business  much  slower  than 
I  should  do  with  more  relaxation/    (Vol.  i.  p.  333.) 

Three  years  later,  symptoms  of  over- work  began  to  warn  him 
home. 

'  My  resolution  of  going  home  has  been  strengthened  by  having  this 
year  discovered  that  my  sight  is  not  so  good  as  it  was.  I  find  that, 
when  writing,  I  must  go  to  the  door  of  my  tent  for  the  benefit  of  light 
when  I  wbh  to  mend  my  pen.  I  endeavour  to  believe  that  this  b  en- 
tirely owing  to  my  having  lived  so  many  years  in  tents  under  a  burning 
sun.  The  sun  has  probably  not  shone  m  vain ;  but  I  suspect  that  time 
has  also  had  a  share  m  whitening  my  hair  and  dimming  my  si^ht  This 
hand  appears  now  before  my  eyes  only  thin  and  shadowy,  like  that  of 
one  of  Ossian's  ghosts ;  but  it  will  grow  thick  and  dark  in  a  few  years, 
and  I  must  therefore  return  to  my  native  land,  and  see  my  friends  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  357.) 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  1807,  he  was  enabled  to  execute  this 
intention,  which  he  announces  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 

'  The  climate  of  Scotland  has,  by  your  account,  improved  very  much 
in  its  effects  on  the  growth  of  trees.    I  find  some  difficulty  in  believing 
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this,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature;  for  men  and  women 
have  always  observed,  that  as  they  grow  older,  every  thin^  else  degene- 
rates. But  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  trees  and  goats  to  a  politician ;  and  I 
wish,  therefore,  that  I  could  tell  you  who  this  Mr  Paul  is,  about  whom 
you  ask.  Some  say  that  he  is  a  tailor,  who  brought  out  a  long  bill 
against  some  of  Lord  Wellesley's  Staff,  and  was  in  consequence  provided 
for ;  others  say  th^t  he  was  an  adventurer,  who  sold  nick-nacks  to  the 
Nabobs  of  Oude.  All  that  I  know  for  certain  is,  that  he  is  a  great 
patriot ;  and  that,  if  you  are  obliged  to  get  patriots  from  India,  it  is 
high  time  that  I  were  home.  What  I  am  diieny  anxious  about  is,  what 
1  am  to  do  when  I  go  home.  I  have  no  rank  in  the  army  there,  and 
could  not  be  employed  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Continent,  or  any 
other  quarter;  and  as  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  generous  natives  of  your 
isle,  I  should  be  excluded  from  everv  other  line,  as  well  as  military,  and 
should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  down  in  a  field  like  the  farmer  s 
boy,  and  look  up  at  the  lark  sailing  throuch  the  clouds.  I  wish  to  see  our 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  therefore  make  the  voyage.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  370.) 
Munro  had  been  absent  nearly  thirty  years.  During  seven- 
teen of  these  be  had  never  been  even  at  Madras.  For  ten  or 
twelve  months  togetfaeri  he  had  not  seen  the  face  of  a  European. 
A  letter  to  his  sister  on  his  return  to  Glasgow,  gives  an  affecting 
representation  of  his  altered  position,  and  his  altered  feelings. 
The  abstraction  and  silence  into  which  his  deafness  plunged  him 
among  so  many  old  acquaintancesi  made  him  feel  still  more  a 
stranger.    *  Some  of  them  stare  at  me,  and  thinki  no  doubt,  that 

*  I  am  come  home  because  I  am  deranged.  A  solitary  walk  is 
^  almost  the  only  thing  in  which  I  have  any  enjoyment.'  His 
first  visit  to  Northside,  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  of  so  many 
brooding  thoughts  and  long-treasured  recollections,  is  a  perfect 
picture. 

'  I  stood  above  an  hour  at. Jackson's  dam,  looking  at  the  water  rush- 
ing over,  while  the  rain  and  withered  leaves  were  descending  thick 
about  me,  and  while  I  recalled  the  days  that  are  past.  The  wind 
whistling  through  the  trees,  and  the  water  tumbling  over  the  dam,  had 
still  the  same  sound  as  before ;  but  the  darkness  of  the  day,  and  the 
little  smart  box  perched  upon  the  opposite  bank,  destroyed  much  of  the 
illusion,  and  made  me  feel  that  former  times  were  gone.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  when  I  look  back  to  early  years,  1  always  associate  sun- 
shine with  them.  When  I  think  of  Northwood-side,  I  always  think  of 
^  fine  day,  with  the  sunbeams  streaming  down  upon  Kelvin  and  its 
woody  banks.'     (  Vol.  i.  p.  378.) 

During  the  six  years  that  Munro  remained  in  this  country, 
the  most  important  event  which  took  place  in  his  private  life 
^as  his  marriage.  The  possibility  of  his  ever  making  what,  in 
collectors'  language,  one  of  his  letters  drolly  calls  a  *  permanent 

*  settlement,'  had  been  the  frequent  subject  of  a  very  playful 
correspondence  between  himself  and  his  sister.    On  his  return 
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afterwards  to  Madras,  he  eannot  belp  eontraating  the  aaremooiea 
that  awaited  a  married  eonple  with  tne  andistorbed  timplicity  in 
which  a  bachelor  ie  allowed  to  land  and  live.  These  annoyanoee 
partly  repay  themselyea  by  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  them. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  is  very  evident,  Uiat  what- 
ever consolation  nature  has  provided  in  the  deep  and  sacred 
feelings  of  a  husband  and  father,  for  the  more  serious  anxieties, 
which  are  of  neoessibr  intertwined  in  such  relaUons  as  are  most 
anxious  where  most  nappy,  Munro,  whose  feelings  were  no  less 
fine  than  strong,  receiver  it  all* 

During  thb  period  his  only  appearance  before  the  English 
public  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  called  as  a  witness 
m  Parliament  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  matter  of  his  evidence,  ranging  ^  from  the  coarse 
<  blanket  of  the  Hindoo  to  the  feudal  system,'  was  not  more 
striking  than  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered.  His  know- 
ledge of  every  subject,  his  self-possession  in  the  presence  of  a 
new  and  intractable  audience,  his  readiness  under  the  screw  of 
so  movable  and  indiscriminate  an  examination,  bespoke  a  man, 
who,  thrown  on  a  sudden  into  a  popular  assembly,  could  have 
guided  its  deliberations  as  ably  as  he  presided  in  a  Cutchery,  or 
headed  an  Indian  army.  He  has  bera  reproached  with  having 
given  his  evidence  *  more  aa  an  advocate  than  as  a  witness.   So 


*  Nobody  can  have  looked  at  the  Correspondence  and  the  Evidence 
with  sufficient  attention  to  have  observed  these  proclaimed  diserepan- 
cie8>  and  not  at  the  same  time  have  seen^  that  any  solution  of  them  must 
be  the  truths  rather  than  the  imputation  so  triumphantly  preferred. 
Such  a  calumny  ia  an  un^teful  and  cruel  use  of  this  delightral  admis- 
sion to  his  most  private  thoughts.  A  complete  moral  impossibility  of 
such  deceit  beams  out  in  every  page  of  the  work  before  us.  In  the  sasse 
manner,  the  Evidence  contains  abundant  proof  that  Muaro'i  answers 
were  independent  of  all  calculation  how  far  they  might  serve,  more  w 
less,  any  case  the  Company  might  be  wishing  to  est]£lish.  Again  and 
again,  where  leading  questions  are  put  to  him,  be  refuses  to  answer  to 
the  whip,  and  gives  an  opinion  entirely  opposite  to  what  the  examiner 
evidently  expected  and  desired.  To  look  at  the  facts  x  Munro  in  179^ 
writing  to  his  fkther  said,  that  they  were  fond  of  our  goods,  partico^ 
larly  scarlet,  and  were  only  prevented  by  poverty.  It  would  be  enough 
to  answer  with  Warren  Hastings,  when  thus  tannted,  that  the  more 
extensive  experience  of  the  next  eiahtecn  yean,  bad  not  been  lost  upon 
him :  and  that«  desirable  as  it  nij^t  be  to  introduce  our  manufactures 
into  India*  be  now  doubted  whether  they  would  give  the  preference  to 
broadcloth  over  their  own  camly,  as  readily  as  he  once  imagined*  and 
whether  something  more  was  not  wanted  than  increased  wealdi,  to 
effectuate  that  object.    In  this  same  letter  he  speaks  of  the  barbarous 
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littla  was  the  pre-arrangament,  (and  therefore  so  little  possible 
ground  can  have  really  existed  for  the  imputationi)  that  we 
have  heard  the  gentleman,  who  was  Counsel  for  the  Company 
on  that  occasion,  regret  that  he  had  made  so  mnch  less  out  of 

system  of  annual  settlemeots^  and  yet  within  two  years  he  does  not 
approTe  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  ceneral  lease  OTer  the  whole  coun- 
try.    Hypercriticism,  using  its  specisu  pleader's  microscope  to  look  for 
coDtradictioDs^  might  find  an  apparent  yariation  between  the  statements 
in  his  eridence  and  his  letters  at  different  periods,  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  our  police  in  India,  or  respecting  the  necessity  of  more  Euro- 
pean soldiers.  The  effect  of  his  whole  Evidence  is,  as  we  read  it,  strongly 
m  &Four  of  free  trade ;  principally  of  a  free  import  trade  from  India 
to  England ;  but,  also,  with  proper  limitations,  in  &rour  of  a  free  ex- 
port trade  from  England  to  India.    The  limitations  in  his  answers  bear 
on  the  indispensableness  of  guards  and  conditions  respecting  the  ports 
at  which  private  traders  should  touch,  and  the  residence  of  Euro- 
peans  in  the  interior.   Some  precautions  he  considers  indispensable ;  or, 
whatever  commercial  advantages  might  be  obtained,  would  be  obtained 
at  the  risk  of  the  safety  of  the  state.    He  at  once  disclaims  any  idea 
that  the  suppression  of  the  commercial  department  would  disable  the 
remaining  departments  from  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  British 
government.     He  says,  expressly,  '  An  open  trade  under  the  present 
restrictions,  and  supported  likewise  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  from 
this  country,  and  such  a  trade  confined  to  the  principal  estaUishments, 
could  not,  1  apprehend,  be  productive  of  any  consequences  detrimental 
to  the  peace  of  the  country :  it  might  occasionally  produce  disputes  at 
those  principal  settlements,  but  the  European  autnorities,  already  esta- 
Uished  there,  would  be  quite  sufiident  to  control  them.'    {Minutes  ef 
Evidence,  p.  814.)     Afterwards  (p.  251),  he  extends  his  meaning  of 
principal  settlements  to  '  those  ports  where  there  were  European  gar- 
risons and  magistrates  to  preserve  the  peace.'    A  free  trade,  he  ob- 
serves, would  tend,  so  far  as  it  encourages  the  manufiMStures  and  raw 
produce  of  the  country,  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  possession  of  the  means  of  piu-chase  would  tend  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  consumption  of  European  articles  in  India.    But  the  first  use  Hin-« 
doos  would  make  of  improved  circumstances  would  be  to  purchase  a 
larger  quantity  of  their  own.    The  utmost  point  to  which  his  evidenoe 
can  be  raised  as  an  argument  against  free  trade  from  England  to  India, 
amounts  only  to  a  warning  against  unreasonable  expectations.     There 
had  never  hitherto  been,  he  said,  any  deficiency  of  supply — ^the  supply 
was  even  greater  than  the  demand ;  the  demand  was  equally  small  at 
the  Presidencies  as  in  the  interior ;  almost  among  the  rich  as  among 
the  poor.     This  arose  from  its  being  limited  by  climate,  by  the  religious 
and  civil  habits  of  the  natives,  and  principally  by  the  excellence  of  their 
own  manufactures.    It  would  be  long,  he  thought,  before  commerce  tU 
fected  any  change  in  their  customs.    Articles  of  dress  were  almost  the 
only  things  they  were  likely  to  take  from  us;  and  as  a  manufacturing 
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the  testimony  of  sach  a  man  than  he  ought,  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  received  no  notice  of  the  sort  of  man  who  was  thus  put 
into  his  hands. 

Up  to  this  period  the  internal  administration  of  Britbh  India 

nation  we  were  still  far  behind  them.  He  added^  however,  explicitly, 
that  provided  our  manufactures  suited  their  taste,  and  were  cheaper 
than  their  own,  there  was  no  prejudice  that  would  prevent  them  from 
purchasing,  (p.  235.)  *  Whenever  we  can  fumbh  from  this  country  a 
similar  manu&cture  (sc«  shawls)  as  good  as  their  own,  and  a  little 
cheaper,  they  will  prefer  it  to  their  own  ;  and  all  the  custom-houses  in 
India  will  not  prevent  their  using  it.'  (228.) — '  I  have  very  little  hope 
of  any  material  increase  being  producecl,  except  at  some  very  distant 
period,  upon  the  export  of  our  own  manufactures,  even  if  the  price  is 
reduced ;  because  I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  is  likely  to  be  such  a 
reduction  as  can  bring  our  manufactures  into  competition  with  thoee 
that  the  natives  require,  and  can  |)roduce  in  their  own  country :  it  has 
been  sometimes  said,  that  the  natives  have  a  prejudice  against  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Europe ;  the  Hindoos  have  no  prejudices  against  the  use 
of  any  thing  that  they  can  convert  to  an  useful  purpose.  Whether 
European  or  native  manufacture,  it  is  pure  as  it  comes  from  the  hand 
of  the  workman  to  all  Hindoos ;  but  they  have  one  prejudice,  which  I 
believe  also  is  a  very  common  one  in  this  country,  against  the  paying  a 
higher  price  for  a  worse  commodity,  and  until  we  can  undersell  them 
in  such  articles  as  they  now  require  for  their  own  use,  we  have  no  hope 
of  extending  the  use  of  our  own  manufactures  in  India ;  it  is  entirely  a 
question  of  price  :  whenever  we  can  undersell  the  Hindoos  in  any  article 
which  they  require,  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
without  much  help  from  the  British  merchants;  it  will  find  its  way  to 
the  interior  in  spite  of  all  regulations  to  prevent  it*'  (p.  21 6.)  This 
reduction  of  price,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  expected  from  the  shorter  voy- 
ages to  be  made  by  private  traders,  and  from  the  increased  capital  in 
their  establishments.  A  Memorandum,  apparently  private,  dated  1813, 
takes  precisely  the  same  general  view  of  the  probabilities  of  the  experi- 
ment :  whether  the  increased  export  is  to  come  from  their  being  fur- 
nished cheaper,  or  of  a  fashion  more  suited  to  the  Indian  market,  he 
looks  more  to  private  traders  than  to  the  Company's  servants  for  this 
result,  from  their  deeper  interest  in  disposing  of  their  goods*  Any 
great  amount  of  colonization  he  did  not  think  desirable,  nor,  if  desirable, 
practicable.  Europeans  would  be  beaten  down  and  driven  to  the  coast 
by  the  superior  industry  and  economy  of  the  native  population.  '  What 
the  European  trader  eats  and  drinks  in  one  month,  could  make  a  very 
decent  mercantile  profit  for  the  Hindoo  for  twelve ;  they  do  not  there- 
fore meet  upon  equal  terms.  It  is  like  two  persons  purchasing  in  the  same 
market,  the  one  paying  a  high  duty,  the  other  paying  none.' — (p.  246.) 
In  1823  Munro  tells  Mr  Canning  that  though  no  longer  Indian  Mi- 
nister, he  can  still  be  of  great  service  to  India,  by  givuiff  it  tlie  same 
freedom  of  trade  as  England.    The  comparison  woiSd  of  itself  show 
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had  refludned  a  mystery.  This  was  not  for  want  of  materially 
but  for  want  of  some  one — so  formidable  was  their  accumala- 
tion  in  the  archiTes  of  the  India  House, — ^who  had  at  the  same 
time  the  perseverance  to  read  them,  and  the  understanding  to 
compare  and  to  apply  them*  In  the  year  1812,  two  labourers  were 
turned  into  this  jungle,  just  such  as  the  task  required.  One 
was  Mr  Davis,  a  Director,  but  not  himself  a  member  of  the 
Committee.  The  other  was  the  late  Mr  Gumming,  a  man  of 
infinite  industry  and  merit,  and  who  for  many  years  provided 
tbe  India  Board  in  zeal  and  knowledge,  under  superiors  splen- 
didly paid  for  the  discharge  of  duties  which  they  could  not  or 
would  not  learn.  On  this  occasion,  our  English  system, — that 
one  man  should  do  the  work,  of  which  others  are  to  have  the 
reputation — ^was  not  departed  from.  The  labours  of  Mr  Davis  and 
Mr  Gumming  appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  India ;  in  other  words,  the 
celebrated  Fifth  Report  is  from  their  pen.  The  exposure  of 
our  Indian  system  of  Revenue,  Jurispruaence,  and  Police,  was  a 
startling  event.  Persons,  so  honestly  disposed  to  introduce  into 
their  administration  every  reform  consistent  with  their  patron- 
age, as  the  East  India  Directors  have  always  shown  themselves, 
began  immediately  faithfully  to  act  on  the  voluminous  documents, 
which  their  servants  in  India  had  faithfully  transmitted  for  their 
information.  In  1814  they  appointed  Commissioners  to  enquire 
into  the  Judicial  system,  and  gave  conclusive  proof  of  their  sin- 
cerity, when  they  selected  Colonel  Munro  as  chief  commissioner. 
.  The  principal  object  of  this  Commission  was  to  give  the  natives 
a  greater  share  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country. 
The  object  had  been  long  too  near  his  heart  toallowofMunro's 
hesitating  to  accept  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  embodying 


what  was  the  nature  of  the  measiu-es  from  which  he  anticipated  such 
adrantages.  It  is  further  explained  among  his  memoranda.  '  What 
India  most  wants  is  free  export  of  her  produce  to  England,  as  is  permit' 
ted  from  England  to  India.  Admission  to  all  our  silks^  coloured  goods, 
&c  on  moderate  duties.'  The  sceptics  and  deriders  of  superior  virtue, 
are  ill  employed  in  caballing  to  persuade  our  Indian  servants,  every  one 
of  whom  should  sleep  with  this  Memoir  under  his  pillow,  that  '  Cato 
is  as  great  a  rogue  as  they.'  A  man  is  no  sooner  dead  than  things  that 
durst  not  have  ventured  into  his  presence,  settle  on  and  defile  his  corpse. 
It  is  even  so  with  his  character  and  fame.  We  have  felt,  though  stran- 
gers, that  we  should  ill  deserve  to  leave  behind  us  a  friend  to  protect 
pur  memory  from  wrong,  had  we  declined  the  gauntlet  in  behalf  of  one, 
whose  generous  defence  of  others  was  the  least  and  lowest  among  hi& 
many  virtues. 
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in  goiond  and  pamumeni  principlae,  the  practical  obaervationa 
which  his  extraordinaiy  oppcMrtamtiea  had  enabled  him  to  make. 
For,  in  the  actual  experience  which  he  poeaeesed,  he  was  aa 
nnriyalledi  as  in  his  capacity  for  rightly  reasoning  on  it  when  it 
was  once  acquired.  Daring  two  contmnoos  years  Munro  was 
occupied,  not  so  much  in  preparing  the  regulations  best  adapted 
to  promote  the  purpose  intrusted  to  him,  as  in  labouring  to  rea- 
son down  the  local  opposition  most  strenuously  maintained 
against  the  principles  of  his  measures,  and  against  every  modi- 
fication of  them  which  he  could  propose. 

'  You  are  aware/  says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  that  most  of  the 
men  in  office  about  the  Presidency  are  Regulation-men,  stickling  for 
every  part  of  the  present  system,  and  onposers  of  every  reform  of  it 
from  nome/— '  I  reel,'  (speaking  of  the  President  of  theur  Police  Com- 
mittee, with  whom  Mr  Elliott  wished  him  to  consult,)  '  as  if  I  were 
conversing  with  a  well-informed  captain  of  an  Indiaman,  who  has  all 
that  general  knowledge  of  India  which  can  be  derived  from  books,  or  a 
short  residence  on  the  sea-coast' — (Vol.  i.  p.  425.)  'There  is  not  a  man 
about  government,  and  scarcely  ten  men  in  the  provinces,  who  know  the 
diflTerence  between  a  potail  and  a  weaver/  (p.  433.)  Again,  *  Of  what 
use  can  it  be,  to  import  sentiments  from  Bengal,  on  punchayets  and  po- 
tails,  which  most  or  the  public  servants  under  that  Presidency  proms 
never  to  hare  heard  of?*  (p.  438.) 

Mr  Elliott  had  a  notion  that  things  were  in  the  best  possible 
state,  and  Munro  was  called  on  to  abandon  his  former  opinions. 
Unfortunately,  by  wading  through  all  the  police  reports,  &c.  he 
found  ample  proof  that  things  remained  just  as  they  were  seven 

J^ears  before.  The  regulations  were  supposed  infallible ;  the  Zil- 
ah  judges  competent  to  their  duty ;  abuse  in  the  revenue  line  im- 
posstble«  It  was  a  more  painful  than  difficult  part  of  his  em- 
ployment to  disprove  such  assumptions.  He  had  at  last  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  part  of  the  new  arrangements  passed ;  that 
18|  <  the  regulations  defining  the  powers  of  the  collector  as  magis- 
^  trate,  and  of  the  Zillah  judge  as  criminal  judge,  together  with 
'  the  general  police  regulation.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  449.) 

'  They  will  find  their  way,'  §ays  he,  '  throush  all  opposition,  and,  I 
trust,  make  us  ashamed,  in  all  parts  of  India,  of  having  attempted  to  ex- 
clude the  natives  from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  justice/  (p.  451.) 
'  Three  or  four  years  more  will  work  a  great  change  in  thepuWic  here. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
the  system  of  1793  as  perfect,  will  easily  give  it  up  as  altogether  inade- 
quate ;  or  that  even  those  who  have  lost  their  reverence  for  that  system, 
will  favour  a  new  one  which  must,  in  its  course^  do  away  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  courts  and  appointments  connected  with  tiiem.  We  might 
as  well  expect  to  find  military  men  applauding  a  system  for  reducing  the 
army.  I  am  not,  therefore,  at  all  discouraged  by  the  number  of  opi- 
nions against  the  system,  b^use  every  person  in  the  judicial  line  must 
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be  againtt  it^  either  from  interest  or  prdadice*  I  am  still  lees  disoou« 
mgtd,  from  obsenring  on  the  spot  how  uttle  those  opinioiis  are  worthy 
eFen  if  there  was  DOtnioff  to  bias  them  :  nine-tenths  of  them  are  those 
of  men  who  know  as  little  of  India  as  if  they  had  never  left  England.' 
(p.  455.) 

Whilst  sedQloosly  purflniing  theee  judicial  invettigationa,  he 
WM  roused  by  the  Bound  of  military  prqiaratioDa — a  sound 
whieli  aeema  to  have  always  acted  on  hia  spirita  like  a  trumpet 
beard  at  a  distance  by  a  charger.  The  Pindarria  war  broke  out. 
He  instantly  begged  for  a  commandi  and,  to  his  deep  mortifica- 
tion»  at  first  in  Tain.  Nevertheleis,  with  hia  characteristic  pre- 
ference of  the  public  servioe  over  his  private  feelingSi  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  pacific  post  assigned  him ;  and  departed  to  super- 
intend the  transfer  of  the  southern  Mahratta  provinces  just 
ceded  by  the  Peishwah.  There  are  some  admirable  letters  writ- 
ten during  this  interval  to  Lord  Hastings.  They  are  so  full  of 
local  knowledgCi  wise  suggestions,  and  unbounded  zeal|  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  that  excellent  nobleman  not  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  waving  all  mmor  considerations^ 
and  at  once  place  such  a  man  in  the  front  of  that  stirring  scene. 
Nobly  did  Munro  repay  this  confidence.  The  troops  he  had 
about  him  were  originally  scarce  a  regiment.  The  Madras  go- 
vernment sent  bim  not  a  soldier.  He  was  not  even  put  in  pos- 
session hy  it  of  the  cipher  of  the  officers  with  whom  be  had  to 
correspond.  On  the  other  handi  in  Mr  Elphinstonci  with  whom, 
aa  Qovemor  of  Bombav,  his  communications  were  of  the  most 
instant  and  immediate  importance,  he  found  a  mind  worthy  of 
his  own.  An  exaggerated  apprehension  of  the  power  of  our 
adversaries,  by  which  he  had  seen  so  many  opportunities  thrown 
away,  was  not  likely  to  be  his  error,  fenowinr  the  difierent 
points  where  their  system  was  the  weakest,  and  the  different 
methods  by  which  those  points  could  be  most  successfully  assail- 
ed, he  crossed  at  once  into  their  country  with  five  companies  of 
Sepoys,  and  fairly  beat  the  enemy  by  means  of  his  own  subjects. 
Such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  plans  and  movements,  that  he  an- 
ticinated  the  Peishwah's  officers  who  were  collecting  the  revenue 
at  tne  same  time,  and  in  the  same  districts,  and  made  his  por- 
tion of  the  war  pay  its  own  expenses.  As  fest  as  he  won  the 
country  by  his  sword,  he  passed  on  to  the  duties  of  a  statesman, 
presiding  over  the  principles  and  details,  on  which  its  general 
government  required  immediately  to  be  fixed.  His  tent  is  truly 
said  to  have  been  not  more  the  headquarters  of  an  army  than 
the  chief  civil  court.  In  his  private  letters  he  describes  hiuH 
self  as  half  blind,  and  almost  finished  under  the  excessive  heat 
and  labour :  <  I  am  constantly  occupied  all  day,  and  sometimes 
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<  till  yerj  late  ml  nighty  in  a  new  line  (^  banneta,  in  eneonni- 

*  ginf  pfets  against  all  the  coostitQted  authorities  of  the  ancient 

*  goremmenty  and  hearing  the  aceoonts  of  the  soccess  or  dis* 
^  comfitore  of  my  fnends,  the  eonspirators.     I  see  new  groups 

<  and  new  faces  every  day,  and  many  of  them  not  very  well- 
^  fiiYOored ;  bat  well  enough  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  en* 
^  gaged.  It  is  a  most  fatiguing  task  to  keep  them  all  going, 
^  and  to  be  called  up  at  nifptt,  and  to  baTe  my  sleep  munlered 

*  by  dirto  recitals  of  coant^*idots.  I  hope  it  will  be  all  over  by 
^  Gsndlemas,  or,  at  least,  by  Whitsuntide ;  and  then  I  shall  go 

*  to  bed  and  sleep  for  a  week ;  and  should  not  care  if  it  were  at 

*  sea,  for  I  should  like  to  be  rocked  by  the  wares  after  all  this 

<  hurly*burly  on  sIhh^' — (Vol.  Lp.512.)  *I  have  not  a  mo- 
^  ment  to  myself;  I  am  doing  subaltern's  duty  as  a  general  offi* 
'  cer,  and  am  obliged  to  endure  more  fatigue  than  ever  I  did  in 
^  any  camp  in  my  life.  When  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  reserve, 
^  the  business  was  easy.  I  had  staff  to  look  afker  all  the  details ; 
^  but  now  I  am  again  in  acivil  as  well  as  a  military  capacity.' — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  514.)    *  I  shall  not  quit  my  command  till  I  have  done 

*  all  the  rough  work  which  I  think  necessary  for  ensuring  the 
^  quiet  conduct  of  these  men  hereafter.  The  fellows  have  no 
^  idea  of  recognisances.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  515.)  '  Fortune,  daring 
^  the  greatest  part  of  my  Indian  life,  has  made  a  drudge  of  mc ; 
'  every  labour  which  demands  patience  and  temper,  and  to  which 

<  no  fame  u  attached,  seems  to  have  fallen  to  my  share,  both  in 

<  civil  and  military  affiurs.   I  have  plodded  for  years  among  de- 

<  tails  of  which  I  am  sick,  merely  because  I  Imew  that  it  was 
^  necessary,  and  I  now  feel  the  effects  of  it  in  an  impaired  si^ht ; 

<  and  a  kind  at  lassitude  at  times,  as  if  I  had  been  long  without 

*  sleep.'— (Vol.  L  p.  516.) 

A  hundredth  part  of  the  politics  and  pablic  basiness,  of  which 
we  have  here  a  glimpse,  would  have  spoiled  most  men  for  any 
interest  in  qaiet  pleasares  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  A 
few  passages  from  a  letter  to  Lady  Munro,  present  us  with  a 
sudden  and  delightful  contrast.  It  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the 
readiness  with  which  his  mind  could  turn  aside  amidst  the  crowd 
of  such  overwhelming  and  almost  contradictory  avocations,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  natural  scenery,  and  the  amusement  of  lite- 
rary taste.  By  the  by,  we  quite  agree  with  the  Colonel,  that 
young  ladies  have  no  business  to  imitate  our  style. 

'  I  left  camp  yesterday  morniog,  and  the  sudden  transition,  from  con- 
stant noise  and  bustle  to  silence  and  solitude,  appears  almost  like  a 
dream.  I  wished  much  to  have  had  you  with  me  this  morning  in  my 
walk.  The  weather  i^  so  cool,  that  I  went  out  after  breakfast,  between 
ten  and  eleven,  and  strolled  along  the  bank  of  a  rocky  nullah  for  an  hour ; 
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often  standing  still  for  some  minutes,  looking  at  tbe  water  tumbling  over 
the  stones,  and  the  ^reen  sod  and  bushes  looking  greener  from  a  bright 
sun.  There  is  nothmg  I  enjoy  so  much  as  the  sight  and  the  sound  of 
Mrater  gushing  and  murmurine  among  rocks  and  stones.  I  fancy  I  could 
look  on  the  stream  for  ever — it  never  tires  me.  I  never  see  a  brawling 
rivulet  in  any  part  of  the  world,  without  thinking  of  the  one  I  first  saw 
in  my  earliest  years,  and  wishing  myself  beside  it  again.  There  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  sympathy  among  tnem  all.  They  have  all  the  same 
sound,  and  in  Inaia  and  Scotland,  they  resemble  each  other  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  landscape.  I  have  contrived  to  read  the  whole 
four  volumes  you  sent  me  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord*  The  Black 
Dwarf  h  an  absurd  thing,  with  little  interest,  and  some  very  disgusting 
characters.  I  like  Old  Mortality  much ;  but  certainly  not  so  well  as 
Guy  Mannering.  Cuddy  has  got  a  little  of  Sambo  about  him.  His 
testifying  mother  is  just  such  an  auld  wife  as  I  have  often  seen  in  the 
West.  Colonel  Graham  is  drawn  with  great  spirit ;  and  I  feel  the  more 
interested  in  him  from  knowing  that  he  is  the  celebrated  Lord  Dundee. 
I  admire  Edith,  but  I  should  like  her  better  if  she  were  not  so  wonder- 
fully wise— she  talks  too  much  like  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer. — (Vol.  i. 
pp.510,  511.) 

Monro  returned  home,  as  soon  as  things  were  tolerably  quiet, 
principally  on  account  of  his  sight ;  resolved,  as  he  told  his  sister, 
when  he  was  pnce  agmn  fairly  upon  her  favourite  bridge,  that 
nothing  should  tempt  him  to  go  back  to  India.  He  had  been 
only  landed  a  few  weeks  when  this  resolution  was  overcome. 
To  the  great  honour  of  Mr  Canning,  and  to  the  gladdening  of 
the  hearts  of  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  people,  as  well  as 
in  their  rupees,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Madras.  He 
liked  the  Indian  climate  so  much  better  than  our  own,  and  his 
attachment  to  both  countries  was  so  nearly  equal,  that,  as  he 
admits,  a  very  little  was  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale.  Besides, 
he  felt  the  full  compliment  of  that  just  distinction  to  which,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  his  *  great  and  noble  ser- 
*  vices'  had  toiled  at  last  But,  most  of  all,  he  felt  that  the 
means  would  be  thus  secured  of  ascertaining  that  fair  play  was 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  experiment,  which  three  years  be- 
fore he  had  brought  forward,  for  introducing  natives  into  some 
share  of  the  public  employment. 

Munro  arrived  at  Madras  as  its  governor  in  1820.  A  reign 
of  three  or  four  years  was  all  that  he  calculated  on  from  the 
first.  Office  was  only  valuable  to  him  as  long  as  he  could  ade- 
quately discharge  its  duties.  Accordingly,  an  earnest  longing 
after  home  grew  stronger  daily,  as  he  found  himself  in  the  con- 
dition of  an  overworked  horse,  wanting  rest.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  machine  of  government  might  be  henceforth 
trusted  to  less  practised  hands,  and  India  being  in  profound 
peace,  he  despatched,  in  1823,  four  copies  of  a  Memorial  to  the 
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Directon,  requestioff  that  he  ought  be  relieved.^  Instead  of  an 
answer,  there  came  in  1824  a  scardty  approaching  to  a  famine, 
and  a  Burmese  War.  Munro  of  course  remwied.  In  1826  the 
health  of  his  child  made  it  necessary  that  Lady  Munro  should 
accompany  it  to  England.  The  breaking  up  of  his  family  hap* 
piness,  and  the  additional  wear  and  tear  he  had  undergone,  in* 
creased  his*  anxiety  to  retire  from  duties  which,  discharge  as 
he  discharged  them,  were  heaTier  than  he  now  could  bear.  Al- 
most every  paper  of  importance  since  he  came  to  the  goyem- 
ment  had  been  written  by  himself.    *  Were  I  to  go  to  Bengal, 

*  I  could  hardly  hold  out  two  years ;  certainly  not  more — and 

*  that  period  is  too  short  to  do  any  good.'  The  yery  day  that 
news  of  peace  with  the  Burmans  reached  him,  he  sent  off  six 
copies  of  a  Letter  entreating  that  his  resignation  might  be  accept- 
ed, and  hb  successor  come  out  immediately.     Under  his  impa- 

'  tience  at  a  delay  in  which  he  had  no  concern,  but  which  the 
Directors  could  haye  well  justified  to  him,  he  unfortunately 
yielded  to  a  desire  to  see  once  more  his  native  friends  in  the 
Ceded  Districts.  The  cholera  had  appeared  there.  He  was  no 
sooner  arrived  within  its  influence,  than  in  a  few  hours  he  fell 
a  victim  to  it ;  and  his  bones  are  now  resting  among  those  to 
whom  his  life  had  been  so  enthusiastically  devoted.  A  statue 
has  been  raised  to  bis  memory  at  Madras.  Government  took  on 
itself  a  subscription,  which  the  natives  had  commenced  for  their 
humble  but  affectionate  monument,  in  the  shape  of  a  choultry 
and  tank  at  Gooty,  where  he  is  buried,  and  a  tope  of  Mango- 
trees  with  a  well,  at  Putteecondah,  where  he  breathed  his  last. 

It  will  be  readilv  conceived,  that  in  his  new  situation,  he  had 
considered  himseli^  in  almost  every  thought,  and  his  time,  in  aU 
most  every  minute,  the  property  of  the  public.  During  his  govem«> 
ment  he  continued  a  characteristic  practice  which  he  had  b^^ 
in  his  tour  of  investigation,  under  the  Judicial  Commission. 
He  walked  out  in  a  particular  spot,  two  hours  before  breakfast, 
all  alone,  in  order  that  the  natives Vho  had  petitions  to  present, 
might  approach  him  without  fear.  Besides  the  seven  years'  war 
he  carried  on  against  all  abuses,  his  main  labour  consisted  in  an 
assiduous  superintendence  of  every  department,  and  in  a  most 
vigorous  co-operation  for  carrying  on  our  unlucky  campaign  in 
Ava.  With  a  timid  or  incompetent  governor  at  Madras,  there 
is  no  knowing  to  what  date  or  to  what  conclusion  it  might  have 
lingered  on. 

The  documentary  nature  of  our  Indian  governments  is  a  mixed 
^e  of  good  and  evil,  which  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  reform. 
But  unless  some  remedy  is  applied,  the  documents  will  soon  be- 
come so  overwhelming  (they  almost  alnmdy  are  so)  that  there 
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might  as  well  be  none  at  all*  ^[norance  and  impunity  may  be 
eventually  produced  by  the  excess  of  the  provision  that  has  been 
made  to  secure  information  and  responsibility.  The  state- which 
our  Oriental  correspondence  has  arrived  at,  is  evidently  quite 
enough  to  be  the  death  of  the  very  few  who  are  so  conscientious 
as  to  read  it.     <  Unless  we  contrive  some  means  of  reducing 

*  the  quantity  of  reading,  the  members  of  government  will  have 

<  no  time  for  giving  due  consideration  to  matters  of  general  im- 

*  portance.' — -(Vol.  ii.  p.  54.)    <  We  have  such  a  mass  of  reading 

*  from  all  quartersi  that  we  have  no  time  to  think,  and  far  less 

<  to  write.    The  judicial  system  has  converted  one- half  of  the 

*  service  into  village  lawyers,  who  write  without  mercy,  like 

<  so  many  law  stationers,  sheet  after  sheet,  without  end/ — 
(Vol.il.  p.  69.) 

In  a  letter  to  Canning,  one  of  the  chief  matters  of  congratu- 
lation on  his  not  coming  to  India,  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  this  nuisance. 

*  Your  Dot  comiDg  to  India  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  me ; 
but  I  do  not  regret  it.  I  rather,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  rejoice 
that  you  have  remained  at  borne.  Every  man  who  feels  for  its  honour, 
must  be  proud  to  see  that  there  are  public  men  who  prefer  fame,  found- 
ed on  the  exertion  of  great  and  useful  talents,  to  wealth  and  splendour.' 
— '  By  not  coming  to  India,  you  have  escaped  the  irksome  task  of  toil- 
ing daily  through  heaps  of  heavy  long  drawn  papers.  I  never  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  our  records;  but  it  was  not  until  my  last  return 
that  I  knew  that  they  contained  such  a  mass  of  useless  trash.  Every 
man  writes  as  much  as  he  can,  and  quotes  Montesquieu,  and  Hume, 
and  Adam  Smith,  and  speaks  as  if  we  were  living  in  a  country  where 
people  were  free  and  governed  themselves.  Most  of  their  papers  might 
nave  been  written  by  men  who  were  never  out  of  England,  and  their 
projects  are  nearly  as  applicable  to  that  country  as  to  India.'— (Vol.  ii. 
p.  66.) 

One  of  the  most  useful  works  which  the  Company  could 
publish,  would  be  a  volume  of  Revenue  and  Judicial  Select- 
timSf  compiled  entirely  from  the  writings  of  Munro.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  merit  of  the  direct  subject  matter,  it  would  be 
an  invaluable  volume  as  a  model  of  official  composition.  In 
simplicity  of  statement  and  expression,  he  is  not  to  be  surpassed* 
The  thoughts  come  out  in  such  appropriate  language,  and  follow 
each  other  in  such  lucid  order,  that  we  have  looked  again  and 
again  at  the  history  of  his  life,  for  traces  how  he  learned  a  secret 
which  so  few  authors  by  profession  ever  find.  The  difference 
between  his  case,  where  toe  words  fit  the  idea  as  closely  as  if 
they  were  bom  and  grew  up  together,  and  the  case  of  ordinary 
writings,  is  the  difference  between  nature's  work  and  a  tailor's — 
between  one's  skin  and  clothes.  He  owed  little  to  art  for  its 
perfection:  his  earliest  writings  are  cUst  in  the  same  f«AnM. 
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Years  of  non-readingy  often  without  even  a  Shakcrpeare,  would 
save  his  taste  from  being  spoiled  by  keeping  the  company  of 
mixed  authors.  The  solitude,  also,  by  which  his  rambles  over 
India  separated  him  for  months  from  the  talk  of  a  European, 
and  in  which  his  deafness  to  a  certain  degree  must  have  always 
shrouded  him,  would  leave  his  mind  leisure  to  work  down  its 
thoughts  into  the  most  precise  and  tangible  form. 

The  elevation  and  comprehension  of  Munro's  understanding 
were  of  the  first  order.  He  was  in  possession  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  population  of  India,  than  pretty  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  service  put  together.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
in  the  necessity  of  balancing  contradictory  authorities,  there  can- 
not be  a  suggestion  made  by  him  on  a  single  point,  civil  or  mi« 
litary,  which  does  not  deserve  a  distinct  and  respectful  consi- 
deration. Sufficient  evidence  exists  of  his  opinions  on  the  most 
debateable  topics  of  what  may  be  called  our  foreign  policy  in 
India,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  His  earliest  speculations  on 
our  war  politics — ^his  prophecy  that  the  force  of  circumstances 
must  drive  us  onward,  though  interest  as  well  as  justice  alike 
required  us,  if  possible,  to  remain  at  peace — ^his  ridicule  of  the 
notion  that  a  balance  of  power  (the  Mahratta  versus  Tippoo,  &c. ) 
was  practicable  among  bodies  so  false  and  fluctuating  as  the  Uti- 
tive  states,  were  all  verified  by  the  event.* 

Everything  connected  with  the  internal  administration  of  our 
own  provinces  had  long  been  the  subject  of  his  most  patient  in- 
vestigation. Whenever  this  most  important  subject  shall  come 
to  be  discussed  with  the  attention  it  imperatively  demands,  (and 
come  it  must,)  it  will  be  impossible  that  his  views  should  be 
overruled  without  counter- evidence  of  a  very  diiferent  nature 
from  any  that  has  been  yet  produced.  Of  course,  these  views 
must  have  been  daily  present  to  his  mind  during  the  period 
of  his  government  But  as  a  fact,  we  have  his  own  positive 
assertion,  that  he  did  not  undertake  the  critical  task  of  fur- 
ther innovation.  This  probably  might  arise  from  his  own 
maxims.  *  Many  measures  of  government  ought  only  to  be  adopt- 
<  ^  as  you  have  servants  properly  qualified  to  carry  them  into 
^  effect;  to  attempt  them  \iathout,  is  only  to  create  confusion  and 


*  MunrOy  we  suspect,  had  more  popular  notions  than  his  correspondent. 
The  Doke  of  Wellington  finishes  a  letter  to  him  in  1800  with  rather  a 
sweeping  declaration.  We  hope  that  he  has  modified  it  a  little  hr  1880 ; 
and  that,  at  all  events,  It  is  with  him  not  an  English  as  wq'^ 
maxim.  *  As  for  the  wishes  of  the  people,  ] 
*  I  put  them  out  of  the  question.  They  are  i 
« their  governors  that  ever  I  met  with,  if  i 
«  racter.*    (Vol  i.  p.  260.) 
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*  useless  expense.    A  governor  should  always  be  a  man  who  will 

*  maintain  the  system  prescribed  by  the  Court  of  Directors/^ 
(Vol.  11.  p.  307.)  Whatever  was  the  cause,  he  ac^iuiesced  in  the 
propriety  of  watching  the  eflfect  of  the  partial  modification  which 
had  been  attempted  in  1817. 

'  I  have  introduced  (1824)  no  new  system  either  in  the  revenue  or  ju* 
dicial  department.  I  have  reduced  some  judicial  appointments,  and 
created  some  revenue  ones,  in  order  to  keep  up  emulation,  to  keep  both 
more  efticient,  and  to  prevent  the  whole  body  of  revenue  servants  from 
being  degraded  to  a  second  chop-K^ste.  I  have  never  wished  to  introduce 
any  new  system  of  revenue,  but  I  wish  in  all  cases  to  have  no  renters, 
but  to  collect  directly  from  the  occupants  or  owners,  whether  they  are 
small  or  great.  Renters  are  no  necessary  part  of  any  revenue  system ; 
tbcy  are  a  mere  temporary  machinery,  employed  or  set  aside  as  suits  the 
coDvenience  or  caprice  of  government.  I  wish  to  see  the  usages  of  each 
country,  or  province,  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  revenue  system ;  to  pro- 
tect, landed  property  as  we  find  it,  whether  in  small  portions  or  large 
masses ;  not  to  vex  the  people  by  regulations ;  neither  to  subdivide  what 
is  creat,  nor  consolidate  what  is  small ;  and  to  lower  the  assessment  ge- 
nerally wherever  it  is  too  high ;— to  leave  the  rest  to  Providence  and 
their  industry.  I  shall  never  review  my  own  proceedings,  because  they 
can  have  no  sensible  effect  in  my  time,  or  for  many  years  after ;  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  measures  calculated  for  improvement,  to  be  slow  in  their 
operation.  When  I  read,  as  I  sometimes  do,  of  a  measure  by  which  a 
large  province  has  been  suddenly  improved,  or  a  race  of  semi-barbar^ 
ciiSized  almost  to  quakerism,  I  throw  away  the  book — (VoL  ii.  p.  08.) 

Of  the  merits  of  the  Ryotwar  system,  we  shall  have  o^canmi 
soon  to  treat  The  theory  has  been  misrepresented.  How  ar 
he  was  from  being  the  fanatical  partisan  even  of  that  theory,  as 
some  people  seem  to  imagine,  may  be  judged  by  the  preoedmg 
declaration.  His  own  recorded  evidence  is  preserved  to  mm  a 
Minute,  dated  as  low  down  as  30th  January  1827,  that  the  effect 
of  his  judicial  alteration,  in  its  most  important  branch,  (the 
moonsiff  system,  or  the  employment  of  native  judges  mcaiiM 
below  a  certain  sum,)  *  was  both  populw  and  efficient  far  be- 
•yondeveryexpectation  that  was  formed  of  It. 

The  Bnrmese  war  was  the  great  poUtical  event  of  Lord  Am- 
berates  administration.  We  fear  that  the  following  general  pnn- 
ciple,  inserted  among  his  maxims,  contams  Munro  a  oDinion  on 
the  war  itself.  It  certainly  describes  his  own  conduct  dnnng  ite 
continuance.  *  When  we  are  actually  at  war,  it  is  not  Ae  bnn- 
«  ness  of  a  subordinate  government  to  ask  questions  about  the 
^  oriinn  or  justice  of  it;  but  to  use  every  exertion  to  enable  the 
^  suwsrior  government  to  get  out  of  the  war  as  weU  as  powible. 
—(Vol.  ii.  p.  308.)  The  energy  of  his  co-operation  was  demed 
solely  from*  his  public  spirit.  For  he  tells  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
Ungton, « I  was  probably  more  surprised  at  hearing  of  tho  wtena- 
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<  ed  war  than  people  at  home  will  be ;  for  I  never  had  the  least 

<  suspicion  that  we  were  to  go  to  war  with  the  King  of  Ava,  till 

<  a  letter  reached  this  presidency,  in  February  last,  asking  us 

<  what  number  of  troops  we  could  furnish  for  foreign  service.    I 

•  thought  that  the  local  officers  of  Chittagong  and  Att2lQ9J!l  might 

<  have  carried  on  their  petty  aggressions  on  both  frontiers  for 

<  another  year,  and  that  they  would  probably  have  got  tired,  and 

•  settled  matters  among  themselves.  Such  fellows  do  not  read  Gro- 

<  tins  or  Vattel ;  and  we  must  not  expect  them  to  be  guided  en* 

<  tirely  by  their  piety.  Now  that  we  are  actually  at  war,  it  is  some 

<  satisfaction  to  have  those  great  names  on  our  side.' — (Vol.  ii.  p. 
91.)  As  governor  of  Madras,  he  was  not  the  less  incessantly  en« 
gaged  in  discussions,  and  enquiries,  and  correspondence,  connect- 
ed with  the  war,  than  if  it  had  been  of  his  own  seeking.  Nor 
could  he,  in  case  his  own  reputation  had  been  at  stake  in  its 
success,  have  stripped  his  presidency  barer,  to  the  last  sepoy  that 
could  be  spared  for  foreign  service.  His  sepoys  embarked  with- 
out one  missing,  and  those  remaining  had  severe  service ;  but 
his  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  his  people  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  ruffled  beyond  the  occasional  disturbance  of  poligars,  which 
^  we  are  seldom,'  he  says,  ^  for  any  long  time  entirely  free  from 

•  in  this  country.'  Notwithstanding  his  zeal  and  knowledge,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  advice  he  freely  gave  was  not  followed  to  a 
degree  to  make  him  at  all  responsible  for  the  course  pursued* 

•  As  we  had  not  the  direction  of  the  war,  we  had  no  right  to  give 

•  opinions  regarding  it ;  and  it  was  only  by  laying  hold  of  the 

•  opportunities  furnished  for  remark,  by  sending  away  so  great 

<  a  part  of  our  army,  that  I  was  enabled  now  and  then  to  say 
•something  about  the  war.'— (Vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  The  principal 
errors  that  be  notices  in  the  Bengal  plans,  resulted  from  ^  a 
f  most  exaggerated  estimate  both  of  the  numbers  and  the  prow- 

•  ess  of  the  Burmans,  and  indeed  of  all  other  enemies.     This  has 

•  led  to  the  discouragement  of  enterprise,  to  slow  and  cumber- 

•  some  operations,  to  much  expense  and  loss  of  time,  by  em* 

•  ploying  several  corps  where  one  would  have  been  enough  ; 

•  and  lastly,  to  what  appears  to  me  a  great  and  useless  increase 

•  of  the  Bengal  army.* — (Vol.  iL  p.  175.) — *  There  was  also  a 

•  great  want  of  many  of  the  arrangements  and  combinations  by 

•  which  the  movements  of  an  army  are  facilitated,  and  its  suc- 

•  cess^  rendered  more  certain.     There  were,  no  doubt,  great  dif- 

•  ficuities;  every  thing  was  new;  the  country  was  difficult,  and 

•  the  climate  was  destructive ;  but  still,  more  enterprise  in  ex- 

•  ploring  the  routes  and  passes  on  some  occasions,  and  more  fore- 

•  ai^t  in  others  in  ascertaiuiog  in  time  the  means  of  convey* 

<  ance  and  anbeiitencf,  and  what  was  practicable,  and  what  waa 

<  BOly  wa«ld  kvm  aaved  nuefa  time.'—  ( VoL  ii.  p.  160.) 
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The  original  plan  of  the  invasion  of  Ava  was  romantic  and 
visionary ;  and  there  were  so  many  projects  after  it  commenced, 
that  he  scarcely  ever  expected  to  see  any  one  plan  parsued  con- 
sistently. His  experience  in  managing  conspiracies  in  the  Pin- 
darrie  war  would  have  led  him  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Pega,  to 
have  set  up  a  false  king  if  a  real  one  was  not  to  be  had,  and  at 
the  peace,  to  have  declared  Pegu  an  independent  state ;  which, 
from  its  natural  advantages,  must  have  soon  become  more  power* 
ful  than  Ava.  Notwithstanding  these  criticisms,  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  his  love  of  truth,  that  he  vindicates  Lord  Amherst 
from  the  great  injustice  of  ^  the  idle  clamour'  raised  against  him* 
<  The  Court  are  too  unreasonable  when  they  expect  to  find  every 
^  day  for  the  supreme  government  such  men  as  appear  only  once 

*  or  twice  in  an  age.     You  cannot  have  a  Lord  Comwallis,  or 

*  Wellesley,  or  Hastings  every  day,  and  must  take  such  men  as 

*  are  to  be  found.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  176.) 

The  burden  of  so  much  public  business  would  have  crushed 
most  men's  spirits,  but  the  moment  he  breaks  away  from  the 
council  room,  the  elasticity  of  his  mind  restores  him,  as  in  for- 
mer years,  to  the  appropriate  enjoyments  of  every  scene.  Pous 
sin  could  not  have  wished  a  sweeter  subject,  or  the  inspiration 
of  more  painter-like  feelings,  than  are  described  in  the  follow^ 
ing  scene,  part  of  a  letter  to  Lady  M unro,  written  the  day  before 
he  descended  into  the  burning  plains  of  the  Carnatic. 

*  We  are  now  encamped  about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  spot 
where  our  tents  were  when  we  ]ast  passed  this  waj,  and  very  near  the 
large  banian  tree  to  which  we  first  walked.  It  is  a  beautiful  wild  scene 
of  mingled  rocks  and  jungle^  and  aged  trees  and  water.  I  wish  we  had 
something  like  it  at  home.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  different  groups  of 
travellers  with  their  cattle  coming  in  one  after  another ;  some  sitting  and 
some  sleeping  under  the  shady  trees  and  bushes  so  thickly  scattered 
around.  There  is  something  delightful  in  viewing  the  repose  and  still- 
ness which  every  one  seems  to  enjoy.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  77.) — *  Nothing 
soothes  me/  he  says  in  another  place,  '  so  much  as  being  alone  among 
mountain  scenery— it  is  like  resting  in  another  world.' 

His  reflections  are  equally  true  and  touching  on  looking 
upon  a  very  different  scene, — the  waving  grain  surrounding 
the  dilapidated  station  where  he  had  been  quartered  when  a 
subaltern  thirty-five  years  ago.     *  Most  of  mv  companions  there 

*  are  now  dead ;  and  how  changed  I  am  myself !    I  then  thought 

*  that  I  was  labouring  to  rise  in  my  profession,  and  to  retire  to 

*  enjoy  myself  in  my  native  land ;  but  the  older  I  grow,  I  get 

*  the  more  involved  in  business,  and  oppressed  with  labour.  — . 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  8L)  His  description  of  another,  and  still  more  dif- 
ferent picture — ^the  Enterprise^  a  steam  vesself  manoeuvring  for 
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ibe  gratificalioD  of  the  public,  is  as  lively  a  sketch  as  Wilkie  need 
desire  to  work  on. 

'  The  cveniDg  was  as  favourable  as  it  could  possibly  be ;  a  close  sky, 
a  smooth  sea,  and  a  light  breeze  directly  from  the  sea.^  The  immense 
crowd  of  people  reminded  me  of  what  you  see  at  a  race  in  England,  but 
only  that  there  was  no  drinking  or  quarrelling.  I  never  saw  half  so 
great  a  number  on  any  occasion.  The  beach  was  crowded  from  the  sa- 
luting battery  to  the  Custom-Housei  with  thousands  of  natives,  in  all 
their  various  fanciful  costumes.  The  multitude  of  carria^  was  far  be- 
yond what  I  thought  the  whole  Carnatic  could  have  furnished.  Every 
thing  that  could  £s  mounted  on  wheels,  from  a  hencoop  or  a  dott-housc 
to  a  barouche,  was  in  requisition.  In  some  of  the  hencoops,  which  would 
not  have  held  two  European  ladies,  seven  or  eight  native  women  and 
children  were  crammed,  all  grinning  with  delight*  Among  the  multi"* 
tude  there  were,  I  believe,  people  from  almost  every  province  in  India. 
I  saw  a  great  number  of  respectable-looking  Indian  women  in  carnages, 
who,  I  imagine,  never  appeared  among  Europeans  before,  and  many  of 
whom,  I  am  sure,  you  would  have  thought  beautiful,  and  certainly  grace- 
ful, beyond  any  thing  in  Europe.  I  scarcely  looked  at  the  steam  vessel : 
all  that  it  can  do  may  be  seen  in  five  minutes;  but  I  wish  I  could  have 
made  a  panorama  of  the  living  scene  to  send  to  you.'— (Vol.  ii.  p.  19?.) 

Taking  leave  of  his  private  letters,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  part- 
ing with  a  friend.  It  is  impossible  to  have  been  thus  permitted 
to  come  within  the  circle  of  his  affections,  and  not  love  his  per- 
son, though  we  never  saw  him.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  Lady  Mnnro  had  returned  to  England  with  her  child.  We 
were  introduced  in  the  first  volume  to  his  garden  in  the  Bara- 
mahl,  and  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  But  the  garden  scenes  con- 
tained in  the  following  passages,  written  to  Lady  Munro  after 
her  departure  with  his  son,  are  worth  all  the  gardens  between 
Delhi  and  Tanjore.  The  name  of  the  child  had  been  diminn* 
tived  by  the  child  himself  to  Kamen  from  CampbelL 

*  I  then  turned  towards  the  garden,  where  I  always  found  you,  and 
Kamen  trotting  before  you,  except  when  he  stayed  behind  to  examine 
some  aut-hole.  How  delightful  it  was  to  see  him  walking,  or  running, 
or  stopping  to  endeavour  to  explain  something  with  his  hand  to  help  his 
language.  How  easy,  and  artless,  and  beautiful  are  M  the  motions  of 
a  child]  Every  thing  that  he  does  is  ^;raceful.  All  his  little  ways  are 
endearing,  and  they  are  the  arms  which  nature  has  given  him  for  his 
protection,  because  they  make  every  body  feel  an  attachment  for  him. 
I  have  lost  his  society  iust  at  the  time  when  it  was  most  interesting.  It 
was  his  tottering  walk,  his  helplessness,  and  unconsciousness,  that  I 
liked.  By  the  time  I  sec  him  again  he  will  have  lost  all  those  qualities^ 
— he  will  know  how  to  behave  himself, — he  will  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  will  not  be  half  so  engaging  as  he  now  is. 
I  almost  wish  that  he  would  never  change.'— (Vol.  ii.  p.  18a)—'  I  was 
in  the  garden  this  morning,— every  thing  is  growing  io  great  luxuri- 
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auce»  but  particularly  the  liinab  aad  baboal  hedges.  The  new  well  \s 
half  full.  I  looked,  on  my  way  honiej  at  what  you  call  geraniums,  but 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  more  like  wild  potatoes.  I  sto^  for  a  minute 
admiring  them^  merely  from  the  habit  of  doing  so  with  you ;  for,  had  I 
followed  ray  own  taste,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  admiring  a 
brick-kiln  as  of  gazing  at  a  hundred  red  pots  filled  with  weeds.  There 
is  something  very  melancholy  in  this  house  without  you  and  your  son* 
It  has  the  air  of  some  enchanted  deserted  mansion  in  romance.  I  often 
think  of  Kamen  marching  about  the  hall  equipped  for  a  walk,  but  rc<- 
sisting  the  ceremony  of  putting  on  his  hat/— (*^ol*  li-  P*  18^«) 

After  the  opportunity  which  we  have  given  the  reader  of 
judging  for  himself,  he  will  not  want  any  opinion  from  us  on 
the  character  of  Munro.  Mr  Gleig  speaks  of  having  many  more 
snch  letters.  We  will  not  call  their  publication  a  duty.  But 
for  ourselves,  we  had  rather  that  Cowley's  Odes  had  been  all 
burnt,  and  that  his  biographer — the  Courtier  Bishop — liad  pub- 
lished ^  the  language  of  his  heart.'  Were  a  sibyl  to  propose  to 
us  the  alternative  of  recovering  an  additional  volume  of  Cow- 
pcr's  Correspondence,  or  a  lost  book  of  Livy,  we  should  let  the 
poetical  historian  <  bide  his  time.'  The  pleasure  of  the  heart, 
realities  and  romance,  is  of  a  more  affecting,  and  of  an  infinite- 
ly more  improving  kind.  The  affections  of  private  life  are,  after 
sdl,  the  great  foundation  and  resource  on  which  human  happi- 
ness has  to  depend.  Every  representation  of  them  that  interests 
the  feelings  and  commands  the  understanding,  and  which  insti- 
tutes a  kind  of  personal  companionship  with  an  individual  full  of 
tenderness  and  virtue,  is,  even  in  creations  of  fiction,  a  present 
of  incalculable  value ;  but  in  the  history  of  real  life,  is  a  benefit 
and  a  blessing  almost  approaching  to  the  possession  of  such  a 
friend. 

We  need  say  as  little  of  Munro's  intellectual  endowments.  As 
an  author,  he  would  be  entitled  to  take  the  very  highest  place, 
for  the  rare  excellences  of  manly  sense  delivered  in  a  plain  and 
manly  style — great  talent  for  the  description  of  scenery,  and 
the  narration  of  events — a  droll  and  pleasant  humour,  sporting 
with  the  feather,  not  piercing  with  the  sting — a  most  natural 
expression  of  deep  feeling,  because  deeply  and  naturally  felt. 
There  was  a  real  moral  enthusiasm  about  him  on  all  occasions. 
Forty  years  in  India  had  not  deadened  his  sympathy  for  the 
Greeks.     ^  I  trust  that  the  independence  of  Greece  will  be  se- 

*  cured.   I  am  more  anxious  about  that  little  country  than  about 

*  all  the  great  powers.'     ^  Europe  is  more  indebted  to  that  coun- 

*  try  than  has  ever  yet  been  acknowledged.  I  have  seen  no  book 

*  which  gives  to  Greece  all  that  is  due  to  her.'    His  indignation 
against  the  most  flagrant  act  of  modem  impolicy  and  injustice 
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WM  as  stroQg  as  it  deserved.  ^  If  the  French  do  enter  into  a 
^  war  with  Spaint  I  hope  it  will  end  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Boar« 
«  bons  both  from  France  and  Spun/  We  quite  agree  that  Bo« 
naparte's  invasion  was  not  one  jot  more  wicked.  For  Bona* 
parte  himself,  he  felt,  on  visiting  St  Helena,  the  sentiments 
which  fallen  creatness  must  inspire  in  all  except  the  vnlgarest 
hearts.  Besides,  the  setters-up  and  pullers-down  of  Oriental 
kings  cannot  be  expected  to  have,  in  this  respect,  modified  their 
language  to  the  legitimate  tone  of  European  etiquette;  at  least 
not  until  they  have  passed  the  latitude  of  St  Helena.  His  taste 
in  literature  was  pure  and  simple.  Accordingly,  his  criticisms 
on  Persian  compositions  are  such  as  would  have  astonished  Sir 
W.  Jones.  We  believe  a  page  of  Homer  to  be  worth  the  whole 
Shah  Nameh.  Munro  says,  a  chapter  of  Don  Quixote  is  worth 
all  their  poetry  together.  The  bombast  of  some  of  our  public 
military  letters  from  the  East  seems  at  one  time  to  have  disg^ust- 
ed  his  taste,  and  ruined  his  faith  in  them  as  documents  for  his- 
tory, as  much  as  civilian  verbosity  wore  out  afterwards  his  pa- 
tience and  bis  eyes. 

It  is  difficult  to  marshal  the  comparative  excellences  of  a 
mind,  where  you  have  to  choose  among  so  many.  If  nature  can 
be  said,  in  such  a  case,  to  lead  the  way,  she  meant  to  make  him 
one  of  the  most  eminent  soldiers  of  our  age — ^perhaps  the  rival 
of  his  friend.  His  boyish  reading  had  taken  a  military  turn. 
Our  Indian  campaigns  gave  him  abundant  occasion  for  impro- 
ving his  talents  by  watching  thar  egregions  follies.  We  imagine 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  even  as  a  b^[inner,  was  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  canvassing  for  opinions.  It  is,  therefore,  no  in- 
considerable compliment  to  the  professional  reputation  of  Monro» 
among  those  who  knew  his  merits,  that  the  former  should  express 
so  much  eagerness  for  his  approbation  after  the  battle  of  Assye. 
A  long  letter  begins  with  these  words :  <  As  you  are  a  judge  of 

*  military  operations,  and  as  I  am  desirous  of  having  your  opinion 
'  on  my  side,  I  am  about  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  battle  at 

*  Assye.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  347.)  Munro  evidently  thought  the  batUe 
might  have  been  spared.  <  If  there  was  any  thing  wrong  at  As- 
^  sye,  it  was  in  giving  battle;  but  in  the  oondoct  of  the  action 
<  every  thing  was  right' — (VoL  L  p.  354.)  For  money,  Munro 
seems  to  have  had  more  than  a  philosophical  indifference — a  high- 
minded  disdain.  He  took  very  differently  the  want  of  military 
rank,  and  the  loss  of  all  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  those  talents 
which  he  could  not  bat  fed  that  he  possessed.  At  last,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Pindurie  war,  fortune  threw  in  his  way  a 
brilliant  opportunity  of  juslifyiDg  his  own  ambition,  and  the  ex- 
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pectation  of  his  friends.     It  has  been  seen  that  it  was  not  with 
him,  capax  imperii  nisi  imperasseL     The  letter*  written  by  Sir 


*  Sir  J.  Malcolm  does  Dot  always  do  himself  justice^  or  has  not  always 
jastice  dooe  him.     Therefore  we  rejoice  io  the  publication  of  the  above 
letter.     It  must  remove  any  suspicion^  wherever  the  suspicion  had  been 
entertained,  that  be  is  a  man  to  view  with  jealousy  the  advancement  or 
the  fame  of  others  in  his  own  career.  One  such  letter  is  more  honourable 
to  him  than  all  the  chapters  of  his  History  of  Mai wa — though  Munro 
writes  to  him  of  one  of  the  said  chapters :  *  I  have  weighed  the  ninth 
'  chapter  in  my  hand ;  and  I  could  not  he]p|thinking>  when  poising  it^  as 
'  Sancho  did  when  poising  Mambrino's  helmet  in  his  hand,  **  what  a  pro- 
'  di^ious  head  the  Pagan  must  have,  whose  capacious  skull  could  con- 
'  tain  thirteen  such  ponderous  chapters  as  this  !'*     I  look  at  it  with  re* 
'  verence  when  I  open  the  drawer  in  which  it  lies  deposited.' — (Vol.  ii. 
p.  7^*)     Munro  held  as  high  an  opinion  of  his  Political  History  of  India. 
'  Have  you  seen  the  Last  Man  ?  He  ought  to  die  reading  your  last  chap* 
*  ter.  Your  new  edition  will  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  book  in  our  Ian* 
'  guage  on  our  Indian  empire,  to  eveir  person  who  takes  any  interest 
'  in  its  stability.' — (Vol.  ii.p.  l63.)     These  volume^cootain  equal  evi- 
dence of  Munro*8  anxiety  to  see  Malcolm  a  governor  in  India.     In  the 
late  unfortunate  discussion  between  him,  as  governor  of  Bombay,  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  conceive  that  the  blame  rests  much  more  on  the 
law,  and  on  those  who  have  left  the  law  in  this  condition,  than  on  either 
of  the  immediate  parties,  who  with  equal  good  faith  supported  or  oppo« 
sed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.     Surely  it  is  time  to  settle  the  limits 
of  this  jurisdiction  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake.     This  dispute  has 
now  run  the  round  of  every  presidency.     It  had  convulsed  Bengal  as 
early  as  Warren  Hastings.     It  disturbed  Madras  during  the  govern* 
ment  of  Munro.     His  opinion,  that  this  jurisdiction  should  be  strictly 
defined,  and  that  the  court  should  be  completely  debarred  from  all  cog- 
nizance, in  any  shape,  of  the  acts  of  government,  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Canning,  and  in  a  very  able  minute,  arising  out  of  the  grant  of 
an  Altamgha  Jagheer,  in  the  strongest  terms.  *  The  natives  don't  un- 
'  derstand  our  retinements.  Where  we  intend  protection,  they  experience 
*  only  complication.  Where  we  mean  checks,  they  see  only  divisions.  The 
'  threads  cross,  break,  and  the  empire,  which  threads  only  have  supported, 
'  falls.'  The  tone  of  Lord  Ellen  borough's  incredible  despatch  trom  the 
menagerie  of  the  India  Board,  is  indeed  a  different  matter.  Every  drop 
of  judicial  blood  flowing  in  his  veins  should  have  taught  him  better.  It 
reminded  us  of  Sir  John's  account  of  the  squabbles  of  former  times. 
'  During  such  contentions  at  home,  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs 
'  abroad  may  be  imagined.  The  spirit  of  the  principles  upon  which  these 
'  were  regulated  will  be  collected  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  their 
'  governor  at  home  to  an  officer  who  had  been  appointed  judge  for  civil 
'  affairs  in  India.   "  I  expect,"  ^id  this  commercial  despot,  '^  my  will 
'  and  orders  shall  be  your  rule,  and  (not  the  laws  of  England,  which  are 
'  a  heap  of  nonsense,  compiled  by  a  number  of  country  gentlemen  who 
[  hardly  know  how  to  govern  their  own  families,  much  less  the  regulating 
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John  Malcolm  to  Secretary  Adams  on  this  occasion  is  in  the 
true  spirit  of  generous  and  admiring  friendship  : — 

'  1  scud  you  a  copy  of  a  public  letter  from  Tom  Mw%ro  SaAeb,  writ« 
ten  for  the  informatioQ  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  If  this  letter  makes  the 
same  impression  upon  you  as  it  did  upon  me^  we  shall  all  recede  as  this 
extraordinary  man  comes  forward.  We  use  common  vulgar  meansy  and 
go  on  zealously^  and  actively,  and  courageously  enough ;  hut  how  diffe- 
rent is  his  part  in  the  drama !  Insulated  in  an  enemy  s  country^  with  no 
military  means  whatever,  (five  disposable  companies  of  sepoys  were  no- 
tliiue,^  he  forms  the  plan  of  subduing  the  country,  expelling  the  army 
by  winch  it  is  occupied,  and  collecting  the  revenues  that  are  due  to  the 
enemy,  througli  the  means  of  the  inhid>itants  themselves,  aided  and  sup« 
ported  b^  a  few  irregular  in&ntry  whom  he  invites  from  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  for  that  purpose.  His  plan,  which  is  at  once  simple  and 
great,  is  successful  in  a  degree  that  a  mind  like  his  could  alone  have  an- 
ticipated. The  country  comes  into  his  hands  by  the  most  legitimate  of 
all  modes,  the  asealous  and  spirited  efforts  of  the  natives  to  place  them- 
selves under  his  rule,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  government  which, 
wlien  administered  by  a  man  like  him,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
Munroy  they  say,  has  been  aided  in  this  great  work  by  his  local  repu- 
tation,— ^but  that  adds  to  his  title  to  praise.  His  popularitv»  in  the 
quarter  where  he  is  placed,  is  the  result  of  long  expenence  of  his  talents 
and  virtues,  and  rests  exactly  upon  that  basis  of  which  an  able  and  good 
man  may  be  proud.  Confess,  after  reading  the  enclosed,  that  I  have  a 
right  to  exult  in  the  easemess  with  which  I  pressed  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  forward  this  moj^-toorAmon.  You  had  only  heard  of 
him  at  a  distance ;  I  had  seen  him  near.  Lord  Hastings,  however,  diow- 
ed  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  that  he  had  only  one  desire— how 
best  to  provide  for  every  possible  exigency  of  the  public  service.'— (Vol.  !• 
p,  530.) 

We  have  been  detiuned  so  long  over  Munro's  personal  biogra- 
phy, that  we  have  not  room  at  present  to  go  into  the  supposed 
peculiarities  of  his  Indian  system.  The  reader,  who  has  received 
a  quarter  of  the  delight  which  the  contemplation  of  such  a  cha- 
racter ought  to  convey,  can  testify  his  gratitude  in  no  manner 
that  would  be  half  so  acceptable  to  the  subject  of  it,  as  in  taking 
up  this  question  in  a  sober,  enquiring,  but  determined  spirit.  The 
cycle,  too,  has  nearly  brought  as  to  the  hour  when  the  English 
public  is  periodically  awakened  into  a  momentary  interest  re- 
specting India.     We  mean  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  moment,  to 


*  companies  and  foreign  commerce.     Having  now  the  power  of  con- 
'  demuing  the  Company's  enemies,  or  such  as  shall  be  deemed  so,  parti- 

*  cularlv  those  that  shall  question  the  Companv's  power  over  all  the 
'  British  subjects  in  India,  I  expect  my  orders  n*om  time  to  time  shall 

*  be  obeyed,  and  received  as  statute  laws." ' — PoUtioal  Hittory  (f  India, 
Tol.  i.  p.  26. 
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catch  it  as  it  flies,  and  to  beg  for  a  bearin|^,  at  least,  once  in 
twenty  years,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice.  We  plead 
for  eighty  millions  of  human  beings,  whom,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  a  mysterious  providence  has  subjected  to  our  power. 
A  foreign  dominion  is  in  itself  a  hardship.  One  in  which  every 
individual  native  is  excluded  from  every  possible  office  of  emo- 
lument or  power,  is  a  degradation.  One  in  which  it  can  be  sta« 
ted  as  a  fact — that  its  taxation  decreases  population,  that  its  po- 
lice increases  crime,  that  its  courts  of  justice  are  more  dreaaed 
than  no  law — is  a  dominion  that  we  dare  not  designate.  The  F\fih 
lUpori  has  now  been  before  the  public  nearly  twenty  years. 
Parliament  and  the  Company  have  since  published  bulky  vo- 
lumes. Up  to  the  point,  thus  already  placed  within  the  reach 
of  a  worse  than  incurious  public,  how  does  the  evidence  stand? 
Materials  enough  exist,  by  which  this  evidence  may  be  carried 
down  to  the  present  year.  Are  there  not  men  amongst  the  Di- 
rectors (a  body  whose  general  excellence  of  intention  it  is  the 
extreme  of  ignorance  or  calumny  to  doubt) — are  there  not  men 
in  Parliament  (which  Parliament  holds  the  keys  to  open  and  to 
shut  for  the  English  people) — who  will  look  after  these  things  ? 
Burke  failed  to  make  out  an  Indian  Verres.  But  a  system,^ 
which  has  baffled  the  goodness  of  Comwallis  and  the  energy  of 
Munro,  may  be  worse  than  all  the  proconsuls  Rome  ever  turn- 
ed loose  on  the  Asia  of  her  rule.  What  can  possibly  be  the  state 
of  things  where  the  administration  of  that  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  justice,  is  averred  to  be  in  reality  an  administration  of 


*  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  t^ie  acrimony  of  an  almost  personal  hos- 
tility should  appear  so  early  and  so  prominently  in  discussionsy  where 
we  should  hope  that  all  parties  are  equally  interested  for  truth  and  jus- 
tice. The  task  is  one  which  requires  all  the  calmness  and  the  caution 
that  a  nation  in  solemn  council  can  command.  However  fearfully  our 
experiments  may  have  ^led>  we  think  that>  in  their  summary  condem- 
nations, Mr  Crawford,  Mr  Rickards,  and  Mr  Buckingham)  have  not  made 
the  reasonable  allowances  for  the  original  difficulties  of  the  case,  and 
for  the  zealous  good  intentions  which  the  Directors  and  their  servants 
have  exerted  as  a  body  to  meet  these  difficulties.  The  administration 
of  justice  in  India  is,  we  believe,  at  present  a  crying  evil.  A  belief  so 
^neral  is  great  reason  for  serious  investigation ;  but  none  for  calumni* 
ating  either  Cornwallis  or  Munro— or  the  Directors,  whose  benevolence 
of  purpose  was  acknowledged  by  Mr  Mill,  while  yet  simplv  their  his- 
torian— or  the  great  majority  of  Indian  civilians,  whom  the  impractica* 
bility  of  the  system  alone  has  beat.  We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr  Mangles, 
as  observed  in  his  late  excellent  pamphlet,  that  the  materials  out  of 
which  this  investigation  must  be  carried  on  are  to  be  found  in  the  judi- 
tirll  selections  so  accurately  and  honestly  returned— and  only  there. 
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expencire  delay,  of  elaborate  ignorance,  and  of  indiflcriminate 
chance  ?  What  are  the  coorts  of  English  jurisdiction  from  which 
the  Mahratta  flies  in  despair  to  his  own  wild  and  irregnlar  tri- 
bunals ; — in  respect  of  which  the  trembling  subject  of  the  Nixam 
eongratolates  hunself  that,  amidst  all  his  miseries,  English  jus- 
tice is  a  grievance  that  he  has  as  yet  escaped  ? 

Parliament  must  enquire.  European  senrants  are  not  to  be 
bad  in  sufficient  numoers.  The  revenue  of  India  could  not 
maifitain  them.  If  there  was  one  in  everyrillage,  they  have 
not,  and  cannot  have,  the  requisite  experience  and  knowledge. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  confined  to  the  moral  control  of  a 

Eneral  and  appellant  superintendence.  Native  servants  we  can 
ve  to  any  number,  for  we  can  afford  to  pay  them  such  sala- 
ries  as  will  command  their  services,  and  will  make  it  their  policy 
to  be  honest.  We  are  bound  to  make  for  them  the  same  expe- 
riment which  was  alone  found  to  answer  with  ourselves.  In  any 
given  case,  adjudication  by  a  native  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
mdispensable  for  correct  decision.  None  but  a  native  can  see 
the  way  through  the  turns  of  native  evidence.  In  a  political 
point  of  view,  it  will  improve  their  condition,  raise  their  charac- 
ter, and  condliate  them  to  our  rule.  Were  it  nothing  but  mere 
justice,  it  is  our  duty  to  extend  to  them  every  means  of  im- 
provement and  of  happiness  that  we  can  give  them  with  safety 
to  ourselves.  No  less  is  it  for  our  honour  so  to  train  them  up, 
that  when  the  charmed  wand  of  our  power  is  broken,  we  may 
leave  behind  us,  like  the  Romans,  some  seeds  of  political  and 
moral  cultivation,  to  compensate  for  a  foreign  sway.  It  is  more 
like  Tartars  than  Englishmen  not  to  seek  to  fit  them  for  the  go- 
vernment of  themselves,  so  that  they  may  one  day  pass,  and 
gratefully,  from  a  servitude,  which  has  been  only  discipline,  in- 
to national  independence. 


No.  CIL  will  be  published  in  July, 
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Note  to  Article  on  Southey's  Colloquies. 

In  our  renew  of  Dr  Southey's  Colloquies  there  is  (No,  €•  p.  557)  an 
error  respecting  the  Northumberland  Household  Book.  It  appears  from 
that  record,  that  the  servants  of  the  Northumberland  family  haa,  contrary 
to  our  statement,  bread  with  their  meat.  We  were  led  into  a  mistake  on 
this  subject  by  Hume,  who  has,  strangely  enough,  stated  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  in  the  establishment  at  only  one-twentieth  part  of  what 
it  really  was.  We  think  it  right  to  mention  this  inaccuracy,  though  it 
does  not  materially  affect  our  argument. 
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Art,  L — The  Law  of  Papulation  :  a  Treatise  in  Six  Booksy  in 
Disproof  of  the  Superfecundity  of  Human  Beings^  and  develop- 
ing the  real  Principle  of  their  increase.  By  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler,  M.P.    8  vols.  Svo.    London  :  1830. 

XV^E  did  not  expect  a  good  book  from  Mr  Sadler  ;  and  it  is 
^  ^  well  that  we  did  not ;  for  he  hag  given  us  a  very  bad  one. 
The  matter  of  his  treatise  is  extraordinary ;  the  manner  more 
extraordinary  still.  His  arrangement  is  confused,  his  repeti- 
tions endless,  his  style  every  thing  which  it  ought  not  to  be. 
Instead  of  saying  what  he  has  to  say  with  the  perspicuity,  the 
precision,  and  the  simplicity  in  which  consists  the  eloquence  pro- 
per to  scientific  writing,  he  indulges  without  measure  in  vague, 
bombastic  declamation,  made  up  of  those  fine  things  which 
boys  of  fifteen  admire,  and  which  every  body,  who  is  not  des- 
tined to  be  a  boy  all  his  life,  weeds  vigorously  out  of  his  com- 
positions after  five-and-twenty.  That  portion  of  his  two  thick 
volumes  which  is  not  made  up  of  statistical  tables,  consists  prin- 
cipally of  ejaculations,  apostrophes,  metaphors,  similes, — all  the 
worst  of  their  respective  kinds.  His  thoughts  are  dreoBed  up  in 
this  shabby  finery  with  so  much  profusion  and  so  little  discri- 
mination, that  they  remind  us  of  a  company  of  wretched  stroll- 
ing players,  who  have  huddled  on  suits  of  ragged  and  faded 
tinsel,  taken  from  a  common  wardrobe,  and  fitting  neither  their 
persons  nor  their  parts ;  and  who  then  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
laughing  and  pitying  spectators,  in  a  state  of  strutting,  ranting, 
painted,  gilded  beggary.  <  Oh,  rare  Daniels  !'  ^  Political  eco- 
*  nomist,  go  and  do  thou  likewise !'   ^  Hear,  ye  political  econo- 

<  mists  and  anti-populationists  I'    <  Population,  if  not  proscribed 

<  and  worried  down  by  the  Cerbereaa  dc^  of  this  wretched  and 
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<  crael  system)  really  does  press  against  the  level  of  the  means  of 

<  sabsistcnee,  and  still  elevating  that  level,  it  continues  thus 

<  to  urge  society  through  advancing  stages,  till  at  length  the 

<  strong  and  resistless  hand  of  necessity  presses  the  secret  spring 

<  of  human  prosperity,  and  the  portals  of  Providence  fly  open, 

<  and  disclose  to  the  enraptured  gaze  the  proniised  hmd  of  con- 
^  tented  and  rewarded  labour/ — These  are  specimens^  taken  at 
random,  of  Mr  Sadler's  eloquence.  We  could  easily  multiply 
them ;  but  our  readers,  we  fear,  are  already  inclined  to  cry  for 
mercy. 

Much  blank  verse  and  much  rhyme  is  also  scattered  through 
these  volumes,  sometimes  rightly  quoted,  sometimes  wrongly, — 
sometimes  good,  sometimes  insufferable, — sometimes  taken  from 
Shakspeare,  and  sometimes,  for  aught  we  know,  Mr  Sadler's 
own.  ^  Let  man,'  cries  the  philosopher,  <  take  heed  how  he 
^  rashly  violates  his  trust;'  and  thereupon  he  breaks  forth  into 
singing  as  follows : 

<  What  myriads  wait  in  destiny's  dark  womb, 

Doubtfal  of  life  or  an  eternal  tomb ! 

'Tis  his  to  blot  them  from  the  book  of  fate, 

Or,  like  a  secood  Deity^  create ; 

To  dry  the  stream  of  being  in  its  sourpe. 

Or  bid  it,  widening,  win  its  restless  coarse ; 

While,  earth  and  heaven  replenishing,  the  £iood 

Rolls  to  its  Ocean  fonnt,  and  rests  in  God** 

If  these  lines  are  not  Mr  Sadler's,  we  heartily  beg  his  pardon 
for  our  suspicion — a  suspicion  which,  we  acknowledge,  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  entertained  of  any  human  being.  We  can  only 
say,  that  we  never  met  with  them  before,  and  that  we  do  not 
much  care  how  long  it  may  be  before  we  meet  with  them,  or 
with  any  others  like  them,  again. 

The  spirit  of  this  work  is  as  bad  as  its  style.  We  never 
met  with  a  book  which  so  strongly  indicated  that  the  writer  was 
in  a  good  humour  with  himself,  and  in  a  bad  humour  with  every 
body  else ; — which  contained  so  muck  of  that  kind  of  reproach 
which  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  no  slander,  and  of  that  kind  of 
praise  which  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  no  commendation.  Mr  Mai- 
thus  is  attacked  in  language  which  it  would  be  scarcely  decent 
to  employ  respecting  Titus  Oates.  <  Atrocious,'  <  execrable,' 
*  blasphemous,'  and  other  epithets  of  the  same  kind,  are  poured 
forth  against  that  able,  excellent,  and  honourable  man,  with  a 
profusion  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  work  excites  indignation ; 
but,  after  the  first  hundred  pages,  produces  mere  weariness  and 
nausea.  In  the  preface,  Mr  Sadler  excuses  himself  on  the  plea 
of  haste.     Two-thirds  of  his  book,  he  tells  us,  were  written 
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in  a  few  months.  If  any  terms  have  escaped  him  which  can  be 
Gonstrued  into  personal  disrespect,  he  shall  deeply  regret  that  he 
had  not  more  time  to  revise  them.  We  most  inform  him  that 
the  tone  of  his  book  required  a  very  different  apology ; — and  that 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  though  it  is  a  short  time  for  a  man  to  be  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  book,  is  a  very  long  time  for  a  man  to  be  in 
a  passion. 

The  imputation  of  being  in  a  passion  Mr  Sadler  will  not  dis« 
claim.     His  is  a  theme,  he  tells  us,  on  which  ^  it  were  impious 

<  to  be  calm ;'  and  he  boasts  that  *  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
'  candour  of  the  present  age,  he  has  imitated  the  honesty  of  pre- 

<  ceding  ones,  in  expressing  himself  with  the  utmost  plainness 
*  and  freedom  throughout/  If  Mr  Sadler  really  wishes  that  the 
eontroversy  about  his  new  principle  of  population  should  be 
carried  on  with  all  the  license  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
can  have  no  personal  objections.  We  are  quite  as  little  afraic) 
of  a  contest  in  which  quarter  shall  be  neither  given  nor  taken  as 
he  can  be.  But  we  would  advise  him  seriously  to  consider,  be- 
fore he  publishes  the  promised  continuation  of  his  work,  whether 
he  be  not  one  of  that  class  of  writers  who  stand  peculiarly  iu 
need  of  the  candour  which  he  insults,  and  who  would  have  most 
to  fear  from  that  unsparing  severity  which  he  practises  and  re- 
commends. 

There  is  only  one  excuse  for  the  extreme  acrimony  with  which 
this  book  is  written,  and  that  excuse  is  but  a  bad  one.  Mr 
Sadler  imagines  that  the  theory  of  Mr  Malthus  is  inconsistent 
with  Christianity,  and  even  with  the  purer  forms  of  Deism* 
Now  even  had  this  been  the  case,  a  greater  degree  of  mildness 
and  self-command  than  Mr  Sadler  has  shown  would  have  been 
becoming  in  a  writer  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  the  religion 
of  charity.  But  in  fact,  the  imputation  which  has  been  thrown 
on  Mr  Malthus  and  bis  followers,  is  so  absurd  as  scarcely  to  de- 
serve an  answer.  As  it  appears,  however,  in  almost  every  page 
of  Mr  Sadler's  book,  we  will  say  a  few  words  respecting  it. 

Mr  Sadler  describes  Mr  Malthus's  principle  in  the  following 
words  :— 

'  It  pronounees  that  there  exists  an  evil  in  the  principle  of  population ; 
an  evil,  not  accidental,  but  inherent ;  not  of  occasional  occnrrence,  but  in 
perpetnal  operation ;  not  light,  transient,  or  mitigated^  but  prodnctive  of 
miseries,  compared  with  which  all  those  inflicted  by  human  institntionsy 
that  is  to  8ay»  by  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  man,  however  instigated, 
we  "  light :"  an  evil,  finally,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  save  one,  which 
had  been  long  overlooked,  and  which  is  now  enunciated  in  terms  which 
evince  any  thing  rather  than  confidence.  It  is  a  principle,  moreover,  pre- 
wninently  bold,  as  well  as  "  clear/'   With  a  presumption,  to  call  it  by  no 
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fitter  name,  of  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  literature,  heathen  or 
Christian,  fbmiahes  a  parallel,  it  professes  to  trace  this  supposed  evil  to 
iu  source,  <<  the  kws  of  nature,  which  are  those  of  God  ;"  thereby  imply- 
ing, and  indeed  asserting,  that  the  law  by  which  the  Deity  multiplies  hia 
offspring,  and  that  by  which  he  makes  provision  for  their  sustentation,  are 
different,  and,  indeed^  irreconcilable.' 

^  This  theory,'  he  adds,  *  in  the  plain  apprehension  of  the 

<  many,  lowers  the  character  of  the  Deity  in  that  attribute,  which, 

<  as  Rousseau  has  well  observed,  is  the  most  essential  to  him,  his 

<  goodness ;  or  otherwise,  impugns  his  wisdom/ 

Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  is  physical  and 
moral  evil  in  the  world.  Whoever,  therefore,  believes,  as  we 
do  most  firmly  believe,  in  the  goodness  of  God,  must  believe  that 
there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  goodness  of  God  and  the 
existence  of  physical  and  moral  evil.  If  then  the  goodness  of 
God  be  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  physical  and  mo- 
ral evil,  on  what  grounds  does  Mr  Sadler  maintain  that  the 
goodness  of  God  is  incompatible  with  the  law  of  population  laid 
down  by  Mr  Malthus  ? 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  particular  form  of  evil 
which  would  be  produced  by  over-population,  and  other  forms 
of  evil  which  wo  know  to  exist  in  the  world  ?  It  is,  says  Mr 
Sadler,  not  a  light  or  transient  evil,  but  a  great  and  permanent 
evil. — What  then  ?  The  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  is  a  ques- 
tion of  ay  or  no, — not  a  question  of  more  or  less.  If  any  ex- 
planation can  be  found  by  which  the  slightest  inconvenience 
ever  sustained  by  any  sentient  being  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
divine  attribute  of  benevolence,  that  explanation  will  equally 
apply  to  the  most  dreadful  and  extensive  calamities  that  can  ever 
afflict  the  human  race.  The  difficulty  arises  from  an  apparent 
contradiction  in  terms ;  and  that  difficulty  is  as  complete  in  the 
ease  of  a  headach  which  lasts  for  an  hour,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
pestilence  which  unpeoples  an  empire, — in  the  case  of  the  gust 
which  makes  us  shiver  for  a  moment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hur- 
ricane in  which  an  Armada  is  cast  away. 

It  is,  according  to  Mr  Sadler,  an  instance  of  presumption  un- 
paralleled in  literature,  heathen  or  Christian,  to  trace  an  evil  to 
^  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  those  of  God,'  as  its  source.  Is  not 
hydrophobia  an  evil  ?  And  is  it  not  a  law  of  nature  that  hydro- 
phobia should  be  communicated  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  ?  Is 
not  malaria  an  evil  ?  And  is  it  not  a  law  of  nature,  that  in  par- 
ticular situations  the  human  frame  should  be  liable  to  malaria? 
Wc  know  that  there  is  evil  in  the  world.  If  it  is  not  to  be  traced  td 
tlic  lav\-s  of  nature,  how  did  it  come  into  the  wurld  ?  Is  it  super- 
fiatutal  t  Atid  If  wo  suppose  It  to  Iw  idpetttatoral,  is  not  ib^ 
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difficulty  of  recouciling  it  with  the  divine  attributcB  as  great  as 
if  we  suppose  it  to  be  natural  ?  Or,  rather,  what  do  the  words 
natural  and  supernatural  mean,  when  applied  to  the  operations 
of  the  supreme  mind  ? 

Mr  Sadler  has  attempted,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  to  meet 
these  obvious  arguments,  by  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

*  The  scourges  of  human  exbtence^  as  necessary  regulators  of  the  num- 
bers of  mankind,  it  is  also  agreed  by  some,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  or  benevolence  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe ;  though  such 
think  that  it  is  a  mere  after-concern  to  <<  reconcile  the  undeniable  state  of 
the  fact  to  the  attributes  we  assign  to  the  Deity."  <*  The  purpose  of  the 
earthquake,"  say  they,  <<  the  hurricane,  the  drought,  or  the  famine,  by 
which  thousands,  and  sometimes  almost  millions,  of  the  human  race,  are 
at  once  overwhelmed,  or  left  the  victims  of  lingering  want,  is  certainly 
inscrutable."  How  singular  is  it  that  a  sophism  Uke  this,  so  false,  as  a 
mere  illustration,  should  pass  for  an  argument,  as  it  has  long  done  I  The 
principle  of  population  is  declared  to  be  naturally  productive  of  evils  to 
mankind,  and  as  having  that  constant  and  manifest  tendency  to  increase 
their  numbers  beyond  the  means  of  their  subsistence,  which  has  produced 
the  unhappy  and  disgusting  consequences  so  often  enumerated.  This  is, 
then,  its  universal  tendency  or  rule.  But  is  there  in  Nature  the  same  con- 
stant tendency  to  these  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  droughts,  and  famines,  by 
which  so  many  myriads,  if  not  millions,  are  overwhelmed  or  reduced  at 
once  to  ruin  ?  No ;  these  awful  events  are  strange  exceptions  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things ;  their  visitations  are  partial,  and  they  occur  at 
distant  intervals  of  time.  While  Religion  has  assigned  to  them  a  very 
solemn  office,  Philosophy  readily  refers  them  to  those  great  and  benevo- 
lent principles  of  Nature  by  which  the  universe  is  regulated.  But  were 
tliere  a  constantly  operating  tendency  to  these  calamitous  occurrences ; 
did  we  feel  the  earth  beneath  us  tremulous,  and  giving  ceaseless  and  cer- 
tain tokens  of  the  coming  catastrophe  of  nature ;  were  the  hurricane  heard 
mustering  its  devastating  powers,  and  perpetually  muttering  around  us ; 
were  the  skies  *<  like  brass,"  without  a  cloud  to  produce  one  genial  drop 
to  refresh  the  thirsty  earth,  and  famine,  consequently,  visibly  on  the  ap- 

{)roach ;  I  say,  would  such  a  state  of  things,  as  resulting  from  the  constant 
aws  of  Nature,  be  "  reconcilable  with  the  attributes  we  assign  to  the 
Deity,"  or  wiUi  any  attributes  which  in  these  inventive  days  could  be 
assigned  to  him,  so  as  to  represent  him  as  any  thing  but  the  tormentor, 
rather  than  the  kind  benefactor,  of  his  creatures  ?  Life,  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, would  be  like  the  unceasingly  threatened  and  miserable  existence  of 
Damocles  at  Uie  table  of  Dionysius,  and  the  tyrant  himself  the  worthy 
image  of  the  deity  of  the  anti-populationists** 

Surely  this  is  wretched  trifling.  Is  it  on  the  number  of  bad 
harvests,  or  of  volcanic  eruptions,  that  this  great  question  de- 
pends ?  Mr  Sadler's  piety,  it  seems,  would  be  proof  against 
one  rainy  summer,  but  would  be  overcome  by  three  or  four  in 
■uccessioQ,    On  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  earth* 
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quakes  are  rare,  he  would  be  an  optimist.  South  America  would 
make  him  a  sceptic,  and  Java  a  decided  Manichean.  To  say 
that  religion  assigns  a  solemn  office  to  these  visitations  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  Why  was  man  so  constituted  as  to  need  such 
warnings  ?  It  is  equally  unmeaning  to  say  that  philosophy  refers 
these  events  to  benevolent  general  laws  of  nature.  In  so  far  as 
the  laws  of  nature  produce  evil,  they  are  clearly  not  benevolent. 
They  may  produce  much  good.  But  why  is  this  good  mixed  with 
evil  ?  The  most  subtle  and  powerful  intellects  have  been  labour- 
ing for  centuries  to  solve  mese  difficulties.  The  true  solution, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  that  which  has  been  rather  suggested, 
than  developed,  by  Paley  and  Butler.  But  there  is  not  one  so- 
lution which  will  not  apply  quite  as  well  to  the  evils  of  over- 
population as  to  any  other  eviL  Many  excellent  people  think 
that  it  is  presumptuous  to  meddle  with  such  high  questions  at 
all,  and  that,  though  there  doubtless  is  an  explanation,  our  facul- 
ties are  not  sufficiently  enlarged  to  comprehend  that  explanation. 
This  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty,  again,  will  apply  quite 
as  well  to  the  evils  of  over- population  as  to  any  other  evils.  We 
are  sure,  that  those  who  humbly  confess  their  inability  to  ex- 
pound the  great  enigma,  act  more  rationally  and  more  decorous- 
ly than  Mr  Sadler,  who  tells  us,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
which  are  the  means  and  which  the  ends, — which  the  exceptions 
and  which  the  rules,  in  the  government  of  the  universe ; — who 
consents  to  bear  a  little  evil  without  denying  the  divine  benevo- 
lence, but  distinctly  announces  that  a  certain  quantity  of  dry 
weather  or  stormy  weather  would  force  him  to  regard  the 
Deity  as  the  tyrant  of  his  creatures. 

The  great  discovery  by  which  Mr  Sadler  has,  as  he  conceiveSf 
vindicated  the  ways  of  Providence,  is  enounced  with  all  the 
pomp  of  capital  letters.  We  must  particularly  beg  that  our 
readers  will  peruse  it  with  attention. 

<  No  one  fact  relative  to  the  human  species  is  more  clearly  ascertained, 
whether  by  general  obserration  or  actual  proof,  than  that  their  fecundity 
varies  in  different  communities  and  countries.  The  principle  which  effects 
this  variation,  without  the  necessity  of  those  cruel  and  imnatural  expe- 
dients so  frequently  adverted  to,  constitutes  what  I  presume  to  call  The 
Law  of  Population  ;  and  that  law  may  be  thus  briefly  enunciated : 

*  The  Prolificness  op  human  beings,  otherwise  similarly 
circumstanced,  varies  inversely  as  their  numbers. 

*  The  preceding  definition  may  be  thus  amplified  and  explained.  Pre- 
mising, as  a  mere  truism,  that  marriages  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances will,  on  the  average,  be  equally  fruitful  everywhere,  I  proceed  to 
state,  first,  that  the  prolificness  of  a  given  number  of  marriages  will,  all 
Other  circumstances  being  the  same,  vary  in  proportion  to  the  condensa- 
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tion  of  the  population,  so  that  that  prolificness  sliall  be  greatest  where 
the  nu tubers  on  an  equal  space  arc  the  fewest,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
smallest  where  those  numbers  aie  the  largest.* 

Mr  Sadler,  at  settiDg  out,  abuses  Mr  Malthus  for  enouncing 
his  theory  in  terms  taken  from  the  exact  sciences.  <  Applied  to 
^  the  mensuration  of  human  fecundity,'  he  tells  us,  '  the  most 
^  fallacious  of  all  things  .is  geometrical  demonstration;'  and  he 
again  informs  us  that  those  ^  act  an  irrational  and  irreverent 

*  part  who  affect  to  measure  the  mighty  depth  of  God's  mercies 
^  by  their  arithmetic,  and  to  demonstrate^  by  their  geometrical 

*  ratios,  that  it  is  inadequate  to  receive  and  contain  the  efflux  of 
^  that  fountain  of  life  which  is  in  Him.' 

It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  the  use  of  mathematical 
words,  but  only  to  the  use  of  those  words  in  their  right  senses, 
that  Mr  Sadler  objects.  The  law  of  inverse  variation,  or  inverse 
proportion,  is  as  much  a  part  of  mathematical  science  as  the  law 
of  geometric  progression.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect 
between  Mr  Malthus  and  Mr  Sadler  is,  that  Mr  Malthus  knows 
what  is  meant  by  geometric  progression,  and  that  Mr  Sadler 
has  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  inverse  varia- 
tion. Had  he  understood  the  proposition  which  he  has  enounced 
with  so  much  pomp,  its  ludicrous  absurdity  must  at  once  have 
flashed  on  his  mind. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  tract  in  the  back  settlements 
of  America,  or  in  New  South  Wales,  equal  in  size  to  London, 
with  only  a  single  couple,  a  man  and  his  wife,  living  upon  it. 
Tlie  population  of  London,  with  its  immediate  suburos,  is  now 
probably  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  average  fecundity  of 
a  marriage  in  London  is,  as  Mr  Sadler  tells  us,  2.35.  How 
many  children  will  the  woman  in  the  back  settlements  bear  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Sadler's  theory  ?  The  solution  of  the  problem  is 
easy.  As  the  population  in  this  tract  in  the  back  settlements 
to  the  population  of  London,  so  will  be  the  number  of  children 
born  from  a  marriage  in  London  to  the  number  of  children  born 
from  the  marriage  of  this  couple  in  the  back  settlements.  That 
is  to  say — 

2 : 1,500,000  : :  2.35 : 1.762,500. 

The  lady  will  have  1,762,500  children  :  a  large  <  efflux  of  tbo 
*  fountain  of  life,'  to  borrow  Mr  Sadler's  sonorous  rhetoric,  as  the 
most  philoprogenitive  parent  could  possibly  desire. 

But  let  us,  instead  of  putting  cases  of  our  own,  look  at  same 
of  those  which  Mr  Sadler  has  brought  forward  in  support  of  bis 
theory.  The  following  table,  he  tells  us,  exhibits  a  strikiug 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  main  position.   It  seems  to  os  to  ]^rov9 
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ooly  that  Mr  Sadler  does  not  know  what  inverse  proportion 
means. 


CouDtries. 

Inhabitants 
on  a  square 
mile,  about 

ChUdren 

to  a 
Marriage. 

Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope  . 
North  America     .    . 
Rassia  in  Enropc .     . 
Denmark     .... 

Pmssia 

France    

England 

1 

4 

23 

73 

100 

140 

160 

5.48 
5.22 
4.94 
4.89 
4.70 
4.22 
3.66 

Is  1  to  160  as  3.66  to  5.48  ?  If  Mr  Sadler's  principle  were  just, 
the  number  of  children  produced  by  a  marriage  at  the  Cape 
woald  be  not  5.48,  but  very  near  600.  Or  take  America  and 
France.  Is  4  to  140  as  4.22  to  5.22?  The  number  of  births  to 
a  marriage  in  North  America  ought,  according  to  this  propor- 
tion, to  be  about  150. 

Mr  Sadler  states  the  law  of  population  in  England  thus : — 

*  Where  the  inhabitants  are  fonnd  to  be  on  the  square  mile. 

From    50  to  100  (2  counties)  the  births  to  100  marriages  are  420 

—  100  to  150  (9  counties)  .  .  .  .396 

—  150  to  200  he  counties) 
f  4  counties) 
\b  counties) 
?3  counties) 
(2  counties) 

—  4000,  and  upwards  (1  county) 

*  Now,  I  think  it  quite  reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  were  tliere  not 
another  document  in  existence  relative  to  this  subject,  the  facts  thus 
deduced  from  the  census  of  England  are  fully  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
tlie  position,  that  the  fecundity  of  human  beings  raries  inversely  as  their 
unmbeni.     How,  I  ask,  can  it  be  evaded  ?' 

What,  we  ask,  is  there  to  evade  ?  Is  246  to  420  as  50  to 
4000  ?  Is  331  to  396  as  100  to  500  ?  If  the  law  propounded 
by  Mr  Sadler  were  correct,  the  births  to  a  hundred  marriages 

the  least  populous  part  of  England,  would  be  ^H><i2^ 


200  to  250  I 
250  to  300  \ 
300  to  350  I 
500  to  600  I 


390 
388 
378 
353 
331 
246 


in 


50 


that  is  19,680, — nearly  two  hundred  children  to  every  mother. 
But  we  will  not  carry  on  these  calculations.  The  absurdity  of 
Mr  Sadler's  proposition  is  so  palpable  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
select  particular  instances.    Let  us  see  what  are  the  extremes  of 
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population  and  fecundity  in  well-known  countries.  The  space 
wbick  Mr  Sadler  generally  takes  is  a  square  mile.  The  popu- 
lation at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is,  according  to  him,  one 
to  the  square  mile.  That  of  London  is  two  hundred  thousand 
to  the  square  mile.  The  number  of  children  at  the  Cape,  Mr 
Sadler  informs  us,  is  5.48  to  a  marriage.  In  London,  he  states 
it  at  2.35  to  a  marriage.  Now  how  can  that  of  which  all  the 
variations  lie  between  2.35  and  5.48  vary  either  directly  or  in- 
versely, as  that  which  admits  of  all  the  variations  between  one 
and  two  hundred  thousand?  Mr  Sadler  evidently  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  proportion.  A  million  is  a 
larger  quantity  than  ten.  A  hundred  is  a  larger  quantity  than 
five.  Mr  Sadler  thinks,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  saying  that  a  hundred  is  to  five,  as  a  million  is  to  ten,  or  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  ten  to  a  million.  He  proposes  to  prove  that 
the  fecundity  of  marriages  varies  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  population.  But  all  that  he  attempts  to  prove  is 
that,  while  the  population  increases  from  one  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty  on  the  square  mile,  the  fecundity  will  diminish  from  5.48 
to  3.66 ;  and  that  again,  while  the  population  increases  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  thousand  on  the  square  mile, 
the  fecundity  will  diminish  from  3.66  to  2.35. 

The  proposition  which  Mr  Sadler  enounces,  without  under- 
standing the  words  which  he  uses,  would  indeed,  if  it  could  be 
proved,  set  us  at  ease  as  to  the  dangers  of  over-population.  But 
it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  a  proposition  so  grossly  absurd,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  any  man  to  keep  his  countenance  while  he  repeats 
it.  The  utmost  that  Mr  Sadler  has  ever  attempted  to  prove  is 
this, — that  the  fecundity  of  the  human  race  diminishes  as  popu- 
lation becomes  more  condensed, — but  that  the  diminution  of  fe- 
cundity bears  a  very  small  ratio  to  the  increase  of  population, — 
so  that  while  the  population  on  a  square  mile  is  multiplied  two- 
hundred- thousand-fold,  the  fecundity  decreases  by  little  more 
than  one-half. 

Does  this  principle  vindicate  the  honour  of  God  ?  Does  it 
hold  out  any  new  hope  or  comfort  to  man  ?  Not  at  all.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  show,  with  the  utmost  strictness  of  reasoning, 
from  Mr  Sadler's  own  principles,  and  from  facts  of  the  most 
notorious  description,  that  every  consequence  which  follows 
from  the  law  of  geometrical  progression,  laid  down  by  Mr  Mal- 
thus,  will  follow  from  the  law,  mbcalled  a  law  of  inverse  varia- 
tion, which  has  been  laid  down  by  Mr  Sadler. 

London  is  the  most  thickly-peopled  spot  of  its  size  in  the 
known  world.  Therefore  the  reoundity  of  the  population  of 
London  most,  according  to  Mr  Sadler^  be  less  than  the  fecuo- 
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dity  of  human  beings  living  on  any  other  spot  of  equal  size.  Mr 
Sadler  tells  us,  that  *  the  ratios  of  mortality  are  influenced  by 

*  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  population  is  condensated  ; 

*  and  that,  other  circumstances  being  similar,  the  relative  nom* 

*  her  of  deaths  in  a  thinly- populated,  or  country  district,  is  less 

*  than  that  which  takes  place  id  towns,  and  in  towns  of  a  mode* 

*  rate  size,  less  again  than  that  which  exists  in  large  and  popa- 
<  lous  cities.'  Therefore  the  mortality  in  London  must,  accord- 
ing to  him,  be  greater  than  in  other  places.  But  though,  ac* 
cording  to  Mr  Sadler,  the  fecundity  is  less  in  London  than  else- 
where, and  though  the  mortality  is  greater  there  than  elsewhere, 
we  find  that  even  in  London  the  number  of  births  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  deaths.  During  the  ten  years  which  ended 
with  1820,  there  were  fifty  thousand  more  baptisms  than  bu- 
rials within  the  bills  of  mortality.  It  follows,  therefore,  that, 
even  within  London  itself,  an  increase  of  the  population  is  taking 
place  by  internal  propagation. 

Now  if  the  population  of  a  place  in  which  the  fecundity  is  less 
and  the  mortsdity  greater  than  in  other  places  still  goes  on  in* 
creasing  by  propagation,  it  follows  that  in  other  places  the  popu- 
lation will  increase,  and  increase  still  faster.  There  is  clearly 
nothing  in  Mr  Sadler's  boasted  law  of  fecundity  which  will  keep 
the  population  from  multiplying  till  the  whole  earth  is  as  thick 
with  human  beings  as  St  Giles's  parish.  If  Mr  Sadler  denies 
this,  he  must  hold,  that  in  places  less  thickly  peopled  than  Lon- 
don, marriages  may  be  less  fruitful  than  in  London,  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  his  own  principles;  or  that  in  places  less 
thickly  peopled  than  London,  and  similarly  situated,  people  will 
die  faster  than  in  London,  which  is  again  directly  contrary  to  his 
own  principles.  Now  if  it  follows,  as  it  clearly  does  follow,  from 
Mr  Sadler's  own  doctrines,  that  the  human  race  might  be  stowed 
together  by  three  or  four  hundred  to  the  acre,  and  might  still, 
as  far  as  the  principle  of  propagation  is  concerned,  go  on  increa* 
sing,  what  advantage,  in  a  religious  or  moral  point  of  view,  has 
his  theory  over  that  of  Mr  Malthus  ?  The  principle  of  Mr  Mal- 
thus,  says  Mr  Sadler,  leads  to  consequences  of  the  most  fright- 
ful description.  Be  it  so.  But  do  not  all  these  consequences 
spring  equally  from  his  own  principle?  Revealed  religion  con- 
demns Mr  Malthus.  Be  it  so.  But  Mr  Sadler  must  share  in  the 
reproach  of  heresy.  The  theory  of  Mr  Malthus  represents  the 
Deity  as  a  Dionysius  hanging  the  sword  over  the  heads  of  his 
trembling  slaves.  Be  it  so.  But  under  what  rhetorical  figure 
are  we  to  represent  the  Deity  of  Mr  Sadler? 

A  man  who  wishes  to  serve  the  cause  of  religion  ought  to  he- 
sitate long  before  he  stakes  the  truth  of  religion  on  the  event  of 
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a  coii  t  roversy  respectiDg  facts  in  the  physical  world.    For  a  time 
he  may  succeed  in  makiiig  a  theory  which  he  dislikes  unpopular, 
by  persuading  the  public  that  it  contradicts  the  Scriptures,  and 
is  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.    But  if  at  last 
an  overwhelming  force  of  evidence  proves  this  maligned  theory 
to  be  true,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  ob- 
jector  has  attempted  to  prove  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion?  Merely  this,  to  make  men  infidels. 
I^ike  tbe  Israelite^,  in  their  battle  with  the  Philistines,  he  has 
presumptuously,  and  without  warrant,  brought  down  the  ark  of 
God  into  the  camp,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  victory : — and  the 
consequence  of  this  profanation  is,  that,  when  the  battle  is  lost, 
tbe  ark  is  taken. 

In  every  age  the  Church  has  been  cautioned  against  this  fatal 
and  impious  rashness  by  its  most  illustrious  members, — by  the 
fervid  Augustin,  by  the  subtle  Aquinas,  by  the  all-accomplished 
Pascal.     The  warning  has  been  given  in  vain.     That  close  alli- 
ance which,  under  the  disguise  of  the  most  deadly  enmity,  has 
always  subsisted  between  fanaticism  and  atheism,  is  still  un- 
broken.   At  one  time,  the  cry  was, — *  If  you  hold  that  the  earth 
*  moves  round  the  sun,  you  deny  the  truth  of  the  Bible.*    Popes, 
conclaves,  and  religious  orders,  rose  up  against  the  Copernican 
heresy.     But,  as  Pascal  said,  they  could  not  prevent  the  earth 
from  moving,  or  themselves  from  moving  along  with  it.     One 
thing,  however,  they  could  do,  and  they  did.    They  could  teach 
numbers  to  consider  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  old  women's 
stories,  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  knowledge  was  re- 
futing one  by  one.    They  had  attempted  to  show  that  the  Ptole- 
maic system  was  as  much  a  part  of  Christianity  as  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.     Was  it  strange,  then,  that,  when  the  Ptole- 
maic system  became  an  object  of  ridicule  ^o  every  man  of  edu- 
cation in  Catholic  countries,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
should  be  in  peril  ?    In  the  present  generation,  and  in  our  own 
country,  the  prevailing  system  of  geology  has  been,  with  equal 
folly,  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Mosaic  dates ;  and  here  we  have  Mr  Sadler,  out  of  his  especial 
zeal  for  religion,  first  proving  that  the  doctrine  of  superfecundi- 
ty  is  irreconcilable  with  the  goodness  of  God,  and  then  laying 
uown  principles,  and  stating  facts,  from  which  the  doctrine  of 
superfecundity  necessarily  follows.     This  blundering  piety  re- 
minds us  of  the  adventures  of  a  certain  missionary,  who  went  to 
convert  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar.    The  good  father  had  an 
audience  of  the  king,  and  began  to  instruct  his  majesty  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  as  given  in  the  Scriptures.    <  Thus, 
.*  sir/  said  he,  <  was  woman  made  out  of  tbe  ribof  man^  and  ever 
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<  since  that  time  a  woman  has  had  one  rib  more  than  a  man.' — 

<  Surely,  father,  you  must  be  mistaken  there,'  said  the  king. 

<  Mistaken !'  said  the  missionary.  <  It  is  an  indisputable  fact.   My 

*  faith  upon  it !  My  life  upon  it !'  The  good  man  had  heard  the 
fact  asserted  by  his  nurse  when  he  was  a  child, — had  always  con- 
sidered it  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  fully 
believed  it,  without  having  ever  thought  of  verifying  it.  The 
king  ordered  a  man  and  woman,  the  leanest  that  could  be  found, 
to  be  brought  before  him,  and  desired  his  spiritual  instructor  to 
count  their  ribs.  The  father  counted  over  and  over,  upward  and 
downward,  and  still  found  the  same  number  in  both.  He  then 
cleared  his  throat,  stammered,  stuttered,  and  began  to  assure  the 
king  that,  though  he  had  committed  a  little  error  in  saying  that  a 
woman  had  more  ribs  than  a  man,  he  was  quite  right  in  saying 
that  the  first  woman  was  made  out  of  the  rib  of  the  first  man. 

*  How  can  I  tell  that  ?'  said  the  king.     ^  You  come  to  me  with  a 

*  strange  story,  which  you  say  is  revealed  to  you  from  heaven.    I 

<  have  already  made  you  confess  that  one  half  of  it  is  a  lie  ;  and 

<  how  can  you  have  the  face  to  expect  that  I  shall  believe  the 

*  other  half?' 

We  have  shown  that  Mr  Sadler's  theory,  if  it  be  true,  is  as 
much  a  theory  of  superfecundity  as  that  of  Mr  Mai  thus.  But 
it  is  not  true.  And  from  Mr  Sadler's  own  tables  wo  will  prove 
that  it  is  not  true. 

The  fecundity  of  the  human  race  in  England  Mr  Sadler  rates 
as  follows : — 

<  Where  the  inhabitants  are  found  to  be  on  the  square  mile 

From  50  to  100  (2  counties)  the  births  to  100  marriages  are    4:^0 

—  100  to  150  (9  counties)  .  .  .  396 

—  150  to  200  (16  counties)  .  .  .  390 

—  200  to  250  (4  counties)  ...  388 

—  250  to  300  (5  counties)  .  .  .  378 

—  300  to  350  (3  counties)  ...  353 

—  500  to  600  (2  counties)  .  .  .  331 

—  4000  and  upwards  ( 1  county)  •  ,  .  246 

Having  given  this  table,  he  begins,  as  usual,  to  boast  and  tri- 
umph.    '  Were  there  not  another  document  on  the  subject  in 

*  existence,'  says  he,  *  the  facts  thus  deduced  from  the  census  of 

<  England  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  position,  that  the  fe- 

<  cundity  of  human  beings  varies  inversely  as  their  numbers.' 
In  no  case  would  these  facts  demonstrate  that  the  fecundity  of 
human  beings  varies  inversely  as  their  numbers,  in  the  right 
sense  of  the  words  inverse  variation.  But  certainly  they  would, 
^  if  there  were  no  other  document  in  existence,'  appear  to  indi- 
cate something  like  what  Mr  Sadbr  means  by  iov^rse  vari^tiod. 
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Unhappily  for  him,  however,  there  are  other  documentfl  in  ex- 
istence, and  he  has  himself  furnished  us  with  them.  We  will 
extract  another  of  his  tables ;  — 

TABLE  LXIV. 

Showh)y  the  Operation  of  the  Law  of  Population  in  the  different  Hun- 
dreds of  the  Comity  of  Lancaster. 


§s 

i 

Population 

ii 

d§. 

in  1821, 

Marriages 

Baptisms 

o^ 

ji 

exclusive  oi 

from 

from 

1    fc 

Hundreds. 

pulut 

each 

MUe. 

1 

Towns  of 
separate 

1811  to 
1821. 

1811  to  1821. 

.s  « 

PQ| 

i^ 

'f 

Jurisdiction. 

Lonsdale    • 

96 

441 

42,486 

3651 

16,129 

442 

Almondness  . 

267 

223 

60,930 

3670 

15,228 

415 

Leyland  .  .  • 

354 

126 

44,583 

2858 

11,182 

391 

West  Derby  . 

409 

377 

154,040 

24,182 

86.407 

357 

Blackburn  .  . 

5LS 

286 

146,608 

10,814 

31,463 

291 

Salford,  .  •  . 

869 

373 

322,592 

40,143 

114,941 

286 

Mr  Sadler  rejoices  much  over  this  table.  The  results,  he^says, 
have  surprised  himself;  and,  indeed,  as  we  shall  show,  they 
might  well  have  done  so. 

The  result  of  his  enquiries  with  respect  to  France  he  presents 
in  the  following  table : — 

*  The  legitimate  births  are,  in  those  departments  where  there  are  to 

each  inhabitant 

From  4  to  5  hects.  (2  departs.)  to  every  1000  marriages,         .  5130 

3  to  4      .   .  (3  i\o.)  4372 

2  to  3      .   .  (30  do.) 4250 

1  to  2     .   .  (44  do.) 4234 

.06  to  1  .   .  (5  do.)  4146 

and  .06  .   .  (1  do.)  2557 

Then  comes  the  shout  of  exultation  as  regularly  as  the  Gloria 
Patri  at  the  end  of  a  Psalm.     ^  Is  there  any  possibility  of  gain- 

*  raying  the  conclusions  these  facts  force  upon  us;  namely,  that 
'  the  fecundity  of  marriages  is  regulated  by  the  density  of  the 

*  population,  and  inversely  to  it?' 

Certainly  these  tables,  taken  separately,  look  well  for  Mr 
Sadler's  theory.  He  must  be  a  bungling  gamester  who  cannot 
^'ih  when  he  is  suffered  to  pack  the  cards  his  own  way.  We  must 
^g  leAV«  to  shuffle  them  a  little,  and  we  will  venture  to  pro- 
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mlse  our  readers  that  some  carious  results  will  follow  from  the 
operation.  In  nine  counties  of  England,  says  Mr  Sadler,  in 
which  the  population  is  from  100  to  150  on  the  square  mile,  the 
births  to  100  marriages  are  396.  He  afterwards  expresses  some 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  documents  from  which  this  esti- 
mate has  been  formed,  and  rates  the  number  of  births  as  high  as 
414.  Let  him  take  his  choice.  We  will  allow  him  every  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  table  which  we  have  quoted,  numbered  Ixiv.  he  tells 
us  that  in  Almondness,  where  the  popnlatioB  is  867  to  the  square 
mile,  there  are  415  births  to  100  marriages.  The  population  of 
Almondness  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  population  of  the  nine 
counties  referred  to  in  the  other  table.  Yet  the  number  of 
births  to  a  marriage  is  greater  in  Almondness  than  in  those 
counties. 

Once  more,  he  tdls  us,  that  in  three  counties,  in  which  the 
population  was  irom  300  to  350  on  the  square  mile,  the  births 
to  100  marriages  were  353.  He  afterwards  rates  them  at  375. 
Again  we  say,  let  him  take  his  choice.  But  from  his  table  of 
the  population  of  Laneaslure  it  appears  that,  in  the  hundred  of 
Ley  land,  where,  the  population  is  354  to  the  square  mile,  the 
number  of  births  to  100  marriages  is  391.  Here  again  we  have 
the  marriages  becoming  more  fruitful  as  the  population  becomes 
denser. 

Let  us  now  shuffle  the  censuses  of  England  and  Prance  to- 
gether. In  two  English  counties  which  contain  from  fifty  to 
100  inhabitants  on  the  square  mile,  the  births  to  100  marriages 
are,  according  to  Mr  Sadler,  420.  But  in  forty-four  departments 
of  France,  in  which  there  are  from  one  to  two  heeatares  to  each 
inhabitant,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  population  is  from  135 
to  250,  or  rather  more,  to  the  square  mile,  the  number  of  births 
to  100  marriages  is  423  and  a  fraction. 

Again,  in  five  departments  of  France  in  which  there  is  less 
than  one  hecatare  to  each  inhabitant,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  population  is  more  than  250  to  the  square  mile,  the  number 
of  births  to  100  marriages  is  414  and  a  fraction.  But  in  the 
four  counties  of  Englana  in  which  the  population  is  from  200 
to  250  on  the  square  mile,  the  number  of  Jbirths  to  100  marriages 
in,  according  to  one  of  Mr  Sadler's  tables,  only  388,  and  by  his 
very  highest  estimate  no  more  than  402. 

Mr  Sadler  gives  us  a  long  table  of  all  the  towns  of  England 
and  Ireland,  which,  he  tells  us,  irrefragably  demonstrates  his 
principle.  We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that  these  tables  are  alone 
sufficient  to  upset  his  whole  theory. 

It  is  very  true,  that  in  the  great  towns  the  number  of  births 
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to  a  marriage  appears  to  be  smaller  than  in  the  less  populous 
towns.  But  we  learn  some  other  facts  from  these  tables  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  how  Mr  Sadler  will  explain.  We 
find  that  the  fecundity  in  towns  of  fewer  than  3000  inhabitants^ 
is  actually  much  greater  than  the  average  fecundity  of  the  king^ 
dom,  and  that  the  fecundity  in  towns  of  between  3000  and  4000 
inhabitants  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  average  fecundity  of  the  king- 
dom. The  average  fecundity  of  a  marriage  in  towns  of  fewer 
than  3000  inhabitants  is  about  four ;  in  towns  of  between  3000 
and  4000  inhabitants  it  is  3.60.  Now  the  average  fecundity  of 
England,  when  it  contained  only  160  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  and  when,  therefore,  according  to  the  new  law  of  popula- 
tion, the  fecundity  must  have  been  greater  than  it  now  is,  was 
only,  according  to  Mr  Sadler  3.66  to  a  marriage.  To  proceed, 
— the  fecundity  of  a  marriage  in  the  English  towns  of  between 
4000  and  5000  inhabitants,  is  stated  at  3.56.  But  when  we 
turn  to  Mr  Sadler's  table  of  the  counties,  we  find  the  fecundity 
of  a  marriage  in  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  rated  at  only 
3.48,  and  in  Lancashire  and  Surrey  at  only  3.41. 

These  facts  disprove  Mr  Sadler's  principle ;  and  the  fact  on 
which  he  lays  so  much  stress, — that  the  fecundity  is  less  in  the 
great  towns  than  in  the  small  towns, — does  not  tend  in  any  de- 
gree to  prove  his  principle.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  population  is  more  dense,  on  a  given  spaccy  in  Lon- 
don or  Manchester,  than  in  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants.  But  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  population  is  more  dense  in  a  town  of 
4000  inhabitants  than  in  Warwickshire  or  Lancashire.  That 
the  fecundity  of  Manchester  is  less  than  the  fecundity  of  Sand- 
wich or  Guildford,  is  a  circumstance  which  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  Mr  Sadler's  theory.  But  that  the  fecundi- 
ty of  Sandwich  is  greater  than  the  average  fecundity  of  Kent, 
— that  the  fecundity  of  Guildford  is  greater  than  the  average 
fecundity  of  Surrey,  as  from  his  own  tables  appears  to  be  the 
case, — these  are  facts  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  theory. 

We  need  not  here  examine  why  it  is  that  the  human  race  is 
less  fruitful  in  great  cities  than  in  small  towns  or  in  the  open 
country.  The  fact  has  long  been  notorious.  We  are  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  the  same  causes  which  t^id  to  abridge  human 
life  in  great  cities, — to  general  sickliness  and  want  of  tone,  pro- 
duced by  close  Air  and  sedentary  employments.  Thus  far,  and 
thus  far  only,  we  agree  with  Mr  Sadler,  that  when  population  is 
crowded  together  in  such  masses,  that  the  general  health  and 
energy  of  the  frame  are  impdred  by  the  condensation,  and  by 
the  habits  attending  on  the  condensation,  then  the  fecundity  of 
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the  race  diminishefi.  But  th!s  Is  evidently  a  check  of  the  same 
class  with  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  It  is  a  check  for  the 
operation  of  which  Mr  Malthas  has  allowed. 

That  any  condensation  which  does  not  affect  the  general  health 
will  affect  fecundity,  is  not  only  not  proved — it  is  disproved — 
by  Mr  Sadler's  own  tables. 

Mr  Sadler  passes  on  to  Prussia,  and  sums  up  his  information 
respecting  that  country  as  follows  : — 


Inhabitants  on  a 
Square  Mile,  German. 

Number 

of 

Provinces. 

Births  to 

100 

Marriages, 

J  754. 

Births  to 

100 

Marriages, 

1784. 

Births  to 

100 
Marriages, 
Busching. 

Under  1000 
1000  to  2000 
2000  to  3000 
3000  to  4000 

2 
4 
6 
2 

434 
414 
384 
3G5 

472 
455 
424 
408 

503 
454 
426 
394 

After  the  table  comes  the  boast  as  usual : 

'  Thus  IS  the  law  of  population  deduced  from  the  registers  of  Prussia 
also ;  and  were  the  argument  to  pause  here,  it  is  concIusiFe.  The  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  registers  of  this  and  the  preceding  countries^ 
exhibiting,  as  they  do  most  clearly,  the  principle  of  human  increase,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  should  have  been  the  worK  of  chance ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  regularity  with  which  the  facts  class  themselves  in  conformity 
with  that  principle,  and  the  striking  analogy  which  the  whole  of  them 
bear  to  each  other,  demonstrate  equally  the  design  of  Nature^  and  the 
certainty  of  its  accomplishment.' 

We  are  sorry  to  disturb  Mr  Sadler's  complacency.  But,  in 
our  opinion,  this  table  completely  disproves  bis  whole  principle. 
If  we  read  the  columns  perpendicularly  indeed,  they  seem  to  be 
in  his  favour.  But  how  stands  the  case  if  we  read  horizontally? 
Does  Mr  Sadler  believe,  that  during  the  thirty  years  which 
elapsed  between  1754  and  1784,  the  population  of  Prussia  had 
been  diminishing?  No  fact  in  history  is  better  ascertained  than 
that,  during  the  long  peace  which  followed  the  seven  years*  war, 
it  increased  with  great  rapidity.  Indeed,  if  the  fecundity  were 
what  Mr  Sadler  states  it  to  have  been,  it  must  have  increased 
with  great  raf>idity.  Yet,  the  ratio  of  births  to  marriages  is 
greater  in  1784  than  in  1754,  and  that  in  every  province.  It 
is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  that  the  fecundity  does  not  diminish 
whenever  the  density  of  .the  population  increases. 
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We  will  try  another  of  Mr  Sadler's  tables : 

TABLE  LXXXL 

Showing  the  Estimaied  Prolificness  of  Marriages  in  England^  at 
the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


Places. 

Number 

of 

Inhabitants. 

One  An- 
nual Mar- 
riage, to 

Number 

of 

Marriages. 

ChUdren 

to  one 

Marriage. 

Total  Num- 
ber of 
Births. 

London      .     .     • 
Large  Towns 

Small  Towns  and  \ 
Couutry  Places  / 

5.30,000 
870,000 

4,100,000 

106 

128 

141 

5000 
6800 

29,200 

4. 

4.5 

4.8 

20,000 
30,000 

140,160 

5,500,000 

134 

41,000 

4.65 

190,760 

Standing  by  itsclT,  this  table,  like  most  ^f  the  others,  seems 
to  support  Mr  Sadler's  theory.  Bat  surely  London,  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  far  more  thickly  peopled  than 
the  kingdom  of  England  now  is.  Yet  the  fecundity  in  London 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  4;  and  the  average 
fecundity  of  the  whole  kingdom  now  is  not  more,  according  to 
Mr  Sadler,  than  3^.  Then,  again,  the  large  towns  in  1700  were 
far  more  thickly  peopled  than  Westmorland  and  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  now  ave.  Yet  the  fecundity  in  those  large 
towns  was  then  4.5.  And  Mr  Sadler  tells  us  that  it  is  now 
only  4.2  in  Westmorland  and  the  North  Riding. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  censuses 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  Mr  Sadler  himself  confesses  that  there  is 
acme  diiiiculty  in  reconciling  them  with  his  theory,  and  helps 
oat  his  awkward  explanation,  by  supposing,  quite  gratuitoasly, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  official  docoments  are  inaccurate. 
The  argument  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  United  States  will 
detdn  us  but  for  a  very  short  time.     He  has  not  told  us, — per- 
haps he  had  not  the  means  of  telling  us, — what  proportion  the 
number  of  births  in  the  different  parts  of  that  country  bears  to 
the  number  of  marriages.    He  shows,  that  in  the  thinly-peopled 
states,  the  number  of  children  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
finmber  of  grown-up  people  than  in  the  old  states ;  and  this,  he 
conceives,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  condensation  of  the  popu« 
latioa  is  unfavourable  to  fecundity.    We  deny  the  infcrenee  al- 
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together.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvions  than  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon.  The  back  settlements  are  for  the  most  part 
peopled  by  emigration  from  the  old  states ;  and  emigrants  are 
almost  always  breeders.  They  are  almost  always  yigorous 
pecfple'in  the  prime  of  life.  Mr  Sadler  himself,  in  anothefr  part 
of  his  book,  in  which  he  tries,  very  unsuccessfolly,  to  show  that 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  people  of  America  is  principally 
owing  to  emigration  from  Europe,  states  this  fact  in  the  plainest 
manner : 

'  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  emigration  is  almost  unirer- 
sally  supplied  by  ''  single  persons  in  the  beginning  of  mature  life ;"  nor^ 
secondly,  that  such  persons,  as  Dr  Franklin  long  ago  asserted^  **  marry 
and  raise  families." 

'  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  not  more  true,  that  emigrants,  generally 
speakings  consist  of  individuals  in  the  prime  of  life,  than  that  "  they  are 
the  most  active  and  vigorous"  of  that  age,  as  Dr  Seybert  describes  them 
to  be.  They  are,  as  it  respects  the  principle  at  issue,  a  select  class, 
even  compared  with  that  of  their  own  age  generally  considered.  Their 
very  object  in  leaving  their  native  countries  is  to  settle  in  life,  a  phrase 
that  needs  no  explanation;  and  they  do  so.  No  equal  number  of  human 
beings,  therefore,  have  ever  given  so  large  or  rapid  an  increase  to  a 
community  as  *^  settlers"  have  invariably  done.' 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  children  are  more  numeroos  in  the 
back  settlements  of  America  than  in  the  maritime  states,  not  be- 
cause unoccupied  land  makes  people  prolific,  but  because  the 
most  prolific  people  go  to  the  unoccupied  land. 

Mr  Sadler  having,  as  he  conceives,  fully  established  his  theory 
of  population  by  statistical  evidence,  proceeds  to  prove,  *  that  it 
<  is  in  unison,  or  rather  required  by  the  principles  of  physiology.' 
The  difference  between  himself  and  his  opponents  he  states  as 
foJlows  :— 

^  In  pursuing  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  begin  by  reminding  the 
reader  of  the  difference  between  those  who  hold  the  snperfecondity  of 
mankind,  and  myself,  in  regard  to  those  principles  which  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  present  argument.  They  contend,  that  production  precedes 
population ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  population  precedes,  and  is 
mdeed  the  cause  of,  production.  They  teach,  that  man  breeds  up  to  the 
capital,  or  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  food,  he  possesses ;  I 
assert,  that  he  is  comparatively  sterile  when  he  is  wealthy,  and  that  be 
breeds  in  proportion  to  his  poverty ;  not  meaning,  however,  by  that  po* 
rerty,  a  state  of  privation  approaching  to  actual  starvation,  any  more  than, 
I  suppose,  they  would  contend,  that  extreme  and  culpable  excess  is  the 
grand  patron  of  population.  In  a  word,  they  hold  that  a  state  of  ease 
and  affluence  is  the  great  promoter  of  prolificness :  I  maintain  that  a  c<m- 
aiderable  degree  of  labour,  and  even  privation,  is  a  more  efhcient  cause 
of  an  increased  degree  of  human  fecundity.' 

To  prove  this  pointy  ha  /inotAa  Aristotle^  Hippocrates,  Dr  Shorty 
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Dr  GrefiMTf  Dr  Peroeval,  AL  VUlermif  Lord  Baconi  and  Rous- 
seau.  We  will  not  dispute  about  it ;  for  it  seems  quite  clear  to  U8| 
that  if  he  succeeds  m  establishing  it,  he  overturns  his  own 
theory.  If  men  breed  in  proportion  to  their  poverty,  as  he  tell^ 
ua  here, — and  at  the  same  time  breed  in  inverse  proportion  tp 
their  numbers,  as  he  told  us  before,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
the  poverty  of  men  must  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  numr 
bers.  Inverse  proportion,  indeed,  as  we  have  showUf  is  not 
the  phrase  which  expresses  Mr  Sadler's  meaning.  To  speak  more 
correctly,  it  follows  from  his  two  positions,  that  if  one  popular 
tion  be  thinner  than  another,  it  will  also  be  poorer.  Is  this  the 
fact?  Mr  Sadler  tells  us,  in  one  of  those  tables  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  that  in  the  United  States,  the  population  is  four 
to  a  square  mile,  and  the  fecundity  5.32  to  a  marriage,  and  that 
In  Russia  the  population  is  twenty*three  to  a  square  mile,  and 
the  fecundity  4«94  to  a  marriage.  Is  the  North  Americap  |a* 
bourer  poorer  than  the  Russian  boor?  If  not,  what  becomes  of 
Mr  Sadler's  argument  ? 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  Mr  Sadler's  theory,  according  to 
hira,  is  that  which  he  has  kept  for  the  last.  It  is  derived  from 
the  registers  of  the  English  Feerage.  The  Peers,  he  says,  and 
says  truly,  are  the  class  with  respect  to  whom  we  possess  the 
most  accurate  statistical  information. 

'  Touching  their  number^  this  hlEid  been  accurately  known  and  recorded 
ever  since  the  order  has  existed  in  the  country.  For  several  centories 
past,  the  addition  to  ft  of  a  single  hadividnal  has  heen  a  matter  of  public 
interest  and  notoriety:  this  hereditary  honour,  conferring  not  personal 
dignity  merely,  but  important  priTileges,  and  being  almost  always  identi- 
fied with  great  wealth  and  influence.  The  records  relating  to  it  arq  kept 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  not  only  by  heirs  and  expectant^,  bi|t 
they  are  appealed  to  by  more  distant  connexions,  as  conferring  distinc- 
tion on  all  who  can  claim  such  affinity.  Hence  there  are  few  disputes 
concerning  successions  to  this  rank,  but  such  as  go  back  to  very  remote 
periods.  In  later  times,  the  marriages^  births,  and  deaths,  of  the  nobility, 
nave  not  only  been  registered  by  and  known  to  those  personally  interest- 
ed, but  have  been  published  periodically,  and,  consequently,  subject  to 
perpetual  correction  and  revision ;  while  many  of  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives which  can  influence  the  human  mind  conspire  to  preserve  these  re- 
cords from  the  slightest  falsification.  Compared  with  these,  therefore,  all 
other  registers,  or  reports,  whether  of  ^  sworn  searchers"  or  others^  are 
ineorreetness  itself.' 

Mr  Sadler  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  Peers  are  a  marrying 
class,  and  that  their  general  longevity  proves  them  to  be  a  healthy 
class.  Still  peerages  often  become  extinct ; — and  from  this  fact 
he  infers,  that  they  are  a  sterile  class.    So  far,  says  he,  f^om 
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increasing  in  geometrical  progressioni  they  do  not  eyen  keep 
up  their  numbers.     <  Nature  interdicts  their  increase/ 

*  Thas/  says  he,  '  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  aud  in  every  nation  of  it, 
hare  tlie  highest  ranks  of  the  community  been  the  most  sterile,  aud  the 
lowest  the  most  prolific.  As  it  respects  onr  own  conntry,  from  the  lowest 
grade  of  society,  the  Irish  peasant,  to  the  highest,  the  British  peer,  this 
remains  a  conspicnons  tmth ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  degree  of  fecm- 
dity  conformably  to  this  principle,  through  the  intermediate  gradations  of 
society,  constitutes  one  of  the  features  of  the  system  developed  in  these 
pages.' 

We  take  the  issue  which  Mr  Sadler  has  himself  offered.  We 
agree  with  him,  that  the  registers  of  the  English  Peerage  are  of 
far  higher  authority  than  any  other  statistic^d  documents.  We 
are  content  that  by  those  registers  his  principle  should  be  jud- 
ged. And  we  meet  him  by  positively  denjring  his  facta.  We 
assert,  that  the  English  nobles  are  not  only  not  a  sterile,  but  an 
eminently  prolific,  part  of  the  community.  Mr  Sadler  condndes, 
that  they  are  sterile,  merely  because  peerages  often  become  ex- 
tinct Is  this  the  proper  way  of  ascertaining  the  point?  Is  it 
thus  that  he  avails  himself  of  those  registers,  on  the  accuracy 
and  fulness  of  which  he  descants  so  largely  ?  Surelv  his  right 
course  would  have  been  to  count  the  marriages,  and  the  number 
of  births,  in  the  Peerage.  This  he  has  not  done;-*but  we  have 
done  it.     And  what  is  the  result  ? 

It  appears  from  the  last  edition  of  Debrett's  Peerage^  P^^ 
lished  in  1828,  that  there  were  at  that  time  287  peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  had  been  married  once  or  oftener.  The 
whole  num&r  of  marriages  contracted  by  these  287  peers  waa 
333.  The  number  of  chudren  by  these  nuuriages  was  1437,— 
more  than  five  to  a  peer,— more  than  4.3  to  a  marriage, — ^more, 
that  is  to  say,  than  the  average  number  in  those  counties  of  Eng- 
land, in  which,  according  to  Mr  Sadler's  own  statement|  the  fe- 
cundity is  the  greatest. 

But  this  is  not  all.  These  marriages  had  not,  in  1828,  pro- 
duced their  full  effect.  Some  of  them  had  been  very  lately 
contracted.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  there  was  every 
{M^bability  of  additional  issue.  To  allow  for  this  probabili^, 
we  may  safely  add  one  to  the  average  which  we  have  already 
obtained,  and  rate  the  fecundity  of  a  noble  marriage  in  England 
at  5.3 ; — higher  than  the  fecundity  which  Mr  Sadler  assigns  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Even  if  we  do  not  make  this 
allowance,  the  average  fecundity  of  the  marriages  of  peers  is 
higher  by  one-fifth  than  the  average  fecunditv  of  nmrriages 
throiighout  the  kingdom.    And  this  is  the  sterile  class  !    T^is 
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is  the  class  which  *  naiare  has  interdicted  from  increasing  !'  The 
evidence  to  which  Mr  Sadler  has  himself  appealed  proves  that 
his  principle  is  falsci — ^utterly  false,— wildly  and  extravagantly 
false.  It  proves  that  a  class,  living  daring  half  of  every  year  in  the 
most  crowded  population  in  the  world,  breeds  faster  than  those 
who  live  in  the  coun^,— that  the  class  which  enjoys  the  greatest 
degree  of  luxury  and  ease,  breeds  faster  than  the  class  which 
undergoes  labour  and  privation.  To  talk  a  little  in  Mr  Sadler's 
style,  we  must  own  that  we  are  ourselves  surprised  at  the  re- 
sults which  our  examination  of  the  peerage  nas  brought  out. 
We  certainly  should  have  thought  that  the  habits  of  fasUonable 
life,  and  long  residence  even  in  the  most  mry  parts,  of  so  great 
a  city  as  London,  would  have  been  more  unfavourable  to  the 
fecundity  of  the  higher  orders  than  they  appear  to  be. 

Peerages,  it  is'  true,  often  become  extinct.  But  it  is  quite  clear 
from  what  we  have  stated,  that  this  is  not  because  peeresses  are 
barren.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  what  the  causes 
reallv  are.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  titles  of  our  nobles 
are  limited  to  heirs  male ;  so  that,  though  the  average  fecundity 
of  a  noble  marriage  is  upwards  of  5,  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  a  peerage,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  at  much  more  than  2\. 
Secondly,  though  the  peers  are,  as  Mr  Sadler  says,  a  marrying 
class,  the  younger  sons  of  peers  are  decidedly  not  a  marrying 
class ;  so  that  a  peer,  though  he  has  at  least  as  great  a  chance 
of  having  a  son  as  his  neighbours,  has  less  chance  than  they 
of  having  a  collateral  heir. 

We  have  now  disposed,  we  think,  of  Mr  Sadler's  principle  of 
[population.  Our  readers  must,  by  this  time,  be  |^retty  well  sa- 
tisfied as  to  his  qualifications  for  setting  up  theories  of  his  own. 
We  will,  therefore,  present  them  with  a  few  instances  of  the 
skill  and  fidmess  which  he  shows  when  he  undertakes  to  pull 
down  the  theories  of  other  men.  The  doctrine  of  Mr  Malthas, 
that  population,  if  not  checked  by  want,  by  vice,  by  excessive 
mortality,  or  by  the  prudent  self-denial  of  individuals,  would  in- 
crease in  a  geometric  progression,  is,  in  Mr  Sadler's  opinion,  at 
once  false  and  atrocious. 

'  It  may  at  once  be  denied,'  says  he,  ^  that  human  increase 

<  proceeds  geometrically ;  and  for  this  simple  but  decisive  reason, 

<  that  the  existence  of  a  geometrical  ratio  of  increase  in  the  works 

*  of  nature,  is  neither  true  nor  possible.    It  would  fling  into  utter 

*  confusion  all  order,  time,  magnitude,  and  sl^aoe.' 

This  is  as  curious  a  specimen  of  reasoning  as  any  that  has 
been  offered  to  the  world  since  the  days  when  theories  were 
founded  on  the  principle  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  We  pro- 
ceed a  few  pages  fartlier,  however ;  and  we  then  find  that  geo- 
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metric  progression  is  unnatural  only  in  those  cases  in  which  Mr 
Malthus  conceives  that  it  exists ;  and  that  in  all  cases  in  which 
Mr  Malthus  denies  the  existence  of  a  geometric  ratio,  nature 
changes  sides,  and  adopts  that  ratio  as  the  rule  of  increase. 

Mr  Malthus  holds  tnat  subsistence  will  increase  only  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.     <  As  far  as  nature  has  to  do  with  the  ques- 

<  tion,'  says  Mr  Sadler,  *  men  might,  for  instance,  plant  twice  tlie 
*  number  of  peas,  and  breed  from  a  double  number  of  the  same 

<  animals,  with  equal  prospect  of  their  multiplication.'  Now, 
if  Mr  Sadler  thinks  that,  as  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  four  sheep 
will  double  as  fast  as  two,  and  eight  as  fast  as  four,  how  can 
he  deny  that  the  geometrical  ratio  of  increase  does  exist  in  the 
works  of  nature  ?  Or  has  he  a  definition  of  his  own  for  geo- 
metrical progression,  as  well  as  for  inverse  proportion  ? 

Mr  Malthus,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  have  generally 
referred  to  the  United  States,  as  a  country  in  which  the  human 
race  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  nave  fixed  on  twenty- 
five  years  as  the  term  in  which  the  population  of  that  country 
doubles  itself.  Mr  Sadler  contends  that  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible for  a  people  to  double  in  twenty-five  years;  nay,  that 
thirty-five  years  is  far  too  short  a  period, — that  the  Americans 
do  not  double  by  procreation  in  less  than  forty-seven  years, — 
and  that  the  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers  is  produced  by  emi- 
gration from  Europe. 

Emigration  has  certainly  had  some  effect  in  increasing  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  But  so  great  has  the  rate  of 
that  increase  been,  that  after  making  full  allowance  for  the  effect 
of  emigration,  there  will  be  a  residue,  attributable  to  procreation 
alone,  amply  sufficient  to  double  the  population  in  twenty-five 
years. 

Mr  Sadler  states  the  results  of  the  four  censuses  as  follows : 

*  There  were,  of  white  inhabitants,  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
in  1790,  3,093,111;  in  1800,  4,309,656;  in  1810,  5,862,093;  and  m 
1820,  7,861,710.  The  increase,  in  the  first  term,  being  89  per  cent; 
that  in  the  second,  36  per  cent ;  and  that  in  the  third  and  last,  33  per  cent. 
It  is  superfluous  to  sajr,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  dednce  the  geo- 
metric  tibeory  of  human  increase,  whatever  be  the  period  of  duplication^ 
fix>m  such  terms  as  these.' 

Mr  Sadler  is  a  bad  arithmetician.  The  increase  in  the  last  term 
is  not,  as  he  states  it,  33  per  cent,  but  more  than  34  |>er  cent. 
Now,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent  in  ten  years,  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  double  the  population  in  twenty-five  years.  And  there 
is,  we  think,  ver^  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  does  increase  by  32  per  cent  every 
ten  years. 
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Our  reason  is  this:    There  is  in  the  United  States  a  class  of 
persons  whose  numbers  are  not  increased  by  emigration^— the 
n^ro  slaves.     Daring  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
census  of  1 810  and  the  census  of  1820,  the  change  in  their  nam'* 
bers  must  have  been  produced  by  procreation,  and  by  procrea^* 
tion  alone.     Their  situation,  though  much  haj^ier  tlum  that  of 
the  irretched  beings  who  cultivate  the  sugar  plantations  of  Tri« 
nidad  and  Demerara,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  more  favourable 
to  health  and  fecundity  than  that  of  free  labourers.     In  1810, 
the  slave  trade  had  been  but  recently  abolished,  and  there  were 
in  consequence  many  more  male  than  female  slaves, — a  circum<* 
stance,  of  course,  very  unfavourable  to  procreation.    Slaves  are 
perpetually  passing  into  the  class  of  freemen ;  but  no  freeman 
eTer  descends  into  servitude ;  so  that  the  census  will  not  exhi- 
bit the  whole  effect  of  the  procreation  which  really  takes  place. 
We  find  by  the  census  of  1810,  that  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  Union  was  then  1,191,000.     In  1820,  they  had  increased  to 
1,538,000.    That  is  to  say,  in  ten  years,  they  had  increased  20 
per  cent — within  three  per  cent  of  that  rate  of  increase  which 
Tvould  double  their  numbers  in  twenty-five  years.     We  may, 
we  think,  fairly  calculate,  that  if  the  female  slaves  had  been  as 
numerous  as  the  males,  and  if  no  manumissions  had  taken  place, 
the  census  of  the  slave  population  would  have  exhibited  an  in- 
crease of  32  per  cent  in  ten  years. 

If  we  are  right  in  fixing  on  32  per  cent  as  the  rate  at  which 
the  white  population  of  America  increases  by  procreation  in  ten 
years,  it  will  follow,  that,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eight* 
eenth  century,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  increase  was  the  effect 
of  emigration ;  from  1800  to  1810,  about  one-ninth;  and  from 
1810  to  1820,  about  one-seventeenth.  This  is  what  we  should 
have  expected ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  unless  the  number  of  emi- 
grants be  constantly  increasing,  it  must,  as  compared  with  the 
resident  population,  be  relatively  decreasing.  The  number  of 
persons  added  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  emigra- 
tion, between  1810  and  1820,  would  be  nearly  120,000.  From 
the  data  furnished  by  Mr  Sadler  himself,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  this  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

'  Dr  Seybert  sajs,  that  the  passengers  to  ten  of  the  principal  ports  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  year  1817,  amounted  to  22,235 ;  of  whom 
11,977  were  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  4164?  from  Germany  and 
Holland;  1245  from  France  ;  58  from  Italy;  2901  from  the  British pos»- 
sessions  in  North  America ;  1569  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  from  all 
other  countries,  321.  These,  howeFer,  we  may  conclude,  with  the  editor 
of  Styles's  Register^  were  far  short  of  the  number  that  amred.' 

.  We  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  either  Dr  Seyl)ert  or  the 
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metric  precession  i»  unnatural  only  in  tliono  cstmBiaf^  , 
Maltlms  coDccivcs  that  it  exists;  and  that  in  all  cad|  ^^^ 
Mr  Malthui^  denies  Ihc  existence  of  a  goo  mo  trie  i^%4^' 
cLanges  side^,  and  adopts  tliat  ratio  as  the  riile  ^f  V%    «*  *^^ 

Mr  Malthas  holds  that  sttbsistenco  will  iner«&  ^  ^  ^^S?    '^>' 
arithmetical  ratio.     *  A«  far  as  nature  hai  to  ^^'J^^^^s^  *^  ^^ 

*  tion,*  says  Mr  Sadler,  *  men  might,  for  initatiee^  V  %.  ^^^  ^^^ 

*  number  of  peas,  and  breed  from  a  double  nu  ^  ^js^^^ 
'  animals,  with  equal  prospect  of  their  mult'  ^ ,  %^^^  ^^^ 
if  Mr  Sadler  tliiuks  that,  as  far  as  nature  is  t^  r  \  "^^  *^^  ^^^ 
will  double  as  fast  eg  two,  and  eight  as  iV^v^^^*'^^  ^^^^/ 
he  deny  that  the  geometrical  ratio  of  ^^^"^^^^^^^^mp^z^^J^^ 
works  of  nature  ?  Or  has  he  a  d€finitioB\^\/^4^^  ' 
metrical  progression,  as  well  as  for  inven  j\  V'v^^^t^^^^' 

Mr  Mai  thus,  and  those  who  agree  wi  v^^^^j^a^    ^^  ^^^^    ^ 
referred  to  the  United  States,  as  a  counl^xV^^  ^^^^^^' 
race  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  ajlv\^k^    <5»^a  %^^ 


increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
five  years  as  the  terra  in  which  the 
doubles  itself,     Mv  Sadler  contcndi 
sihlc  for  a  people  to  double  in  t 
thirty*fiv€  years  is  far  too  short  a  ^^  ^ 

do  not  double  by  procreation  in  letj  r\\%^  imvebcM 

and  that  the  rapid  iucreaee  of  their  1  i\\/5i  ^         in  ig  tg  amj 
gratiou  from  Europe.  ti  #\r#         at  averano  *  in 

Emigration  has  certainly  had  (IVVV  even  if  wf  were 
populatiou  of  the  United  Slates  Ui^  ^i  1820.  the  uum- 
that  increase  been,  that  after  mak  U  ♦  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  i^  ^^  ^^ 
of  emigration,  tbere  will  be  a  ror,    \^  ^j^^  whi^lnhaytiiutii 

alone,  amply  stifficient  to  donb;/^  ,^  ^^  ^^^^^^^        ^^^^ 

years*  t  *  *^ 

Mr  Sadler  states  the  results  ,      ^^^^  exaggerates  tlie  niim- 

'  There  were,  of  white  inbabiU  .*      ^t  150,000  a-vear.   Yet  even 

'"  ^,^™' 3,093"!  ;m   1600,   i  ^      ^^    ^^^y   J,  j^  ^^^^^^, 

that  in  tl.e  second,  36  per  cent ;      ,ff"^r      .        ^"'^  ^^^V 

metric  theory  of  Iiu.iian  incm  ^(f  "T"*  "^  uplication  tliao  ever  l»iui 
from  such  terms  m  tliese.'  .iXT***,  P™crcatioii  only.'  An  in- 
1VT  C3  ji  '  I.  1  Mt  >'/%>*»  °y  procreation,  would  thcre- 
Mr  Sadler  is  «  bad  aritl)  A»^r^„ij  „,|«^  t„  ^e  possible.  We 
IS  not,  as  ho  stutce  it,  33*5y!^«to  ll.c  census  of  the  slave  po- 
]Sow,  anmcre«.oof32  ]//jrZ^utd.  And,  if  «-o  Buppo.iU 
cicnt  to  double  tlm  popi'f^y^riecoudiision.lliat  above  cijiht 
IS.  wc  think,  very  ^Y^jfj^tJ^tM  from  Europe  to  the  United 
lation  of  the  United  ^\^Kt^,i»a  five  yeare.  The  whole  ia- 
ten  yean.  M^f^^ 


d  Hf'J 
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t^  ^     ^'^^^  •i«o  from  1  BIO  to  1820,  was  mih'm  a 

,    ^^.      ^^'^  '*'^we  lire  to  Ettribul^  to  procrca- 

^^^J^'    ^,      "^  ^^^^  returned  by  the  cen&us 

/^    ^^/^^yw       ^^^  ^  pcFBong  to  account  for 

'^^'^^V?'^^^,^       '^i^^^  ♦  the  emigrants  who 

^>s«*  "'^^^//^^ ''  -4u  ''4.  >     '^«fc^  ^d  the  census  of 

*  <^..,>v>^**i>  "^-i>  Z*'^  V^-^J^*'^.  *  on  facts 


aerstand  the 
s  proposition  of 


«.  the  proposition 

«^iSC>**J'<V^    w^'^'^r-?'^  .ric8  to  prove,  lcad8 

„  '^j*r^,.'9.  ^tA    **  ^^Aj"  ''^  represents  as  im- 

*^r^'  /^    >►>/%'*  -he  very  documents  to 

^^^T**^  *'  *  "^ii,?**  ''^ '  y  Ims  demonstrated  that  his 

'4..    '^//*'^v^ ^k^*^"  '*  '■'""'"o  tt«  subject  when 

fj    '<*4.'  <»/  ^/     %ft  '''''^'  ^^  **°P®  *^**  ^®  *''^  ^^- 

e^^j'^'V**M^*4i.  learned  a  little  arithmetic,  and 


4*<NS^ 

^4fc^**'  *^'^  ^^^^^^^  Bfw//^?y,  2>.jD.  itfo«^r  o/*  Tri- 

^t^T^^  ^W^  ''^*«  •«  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 

'f^^/uf^  *^*  ^^  ^ccvmi  ci/'hk  Writings^  and  Anecdotes 

^0j^^%  M^hcff  Charuclirs  during  the  period  in  which  lie 

^  jy  James  Henry  Monk,  D.D.  Dean  of  Peter- 

^1^1.  tio.     London:  1830. 

\,/^  ^tory  of  classical  learning  in  England,  where  classical 

^^  ing  has  long  flourished,  and  where  we  trust  it  will  long 

^  .e  to  flourish,*  the  most  conspicuous  name  is  that  of  lU- 

^  .  Bentley,  who  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  prominent 

.acters  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged ;  he  was  equally  dis- 
iguished  for  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the  extent  of  his  eru- 
dition, and  the  decision  of  his  conduct.     His  life  was  long  and 
active,  and  certainly  was  not  spent  in  an  even  tenor ;  it  was 


*  *  Nulli  sunt  bo8tcs  eruditionis,  nisi  inernditi,  qui  fomos  saos,  licet 
*  rideantur  ^f^oCfltriiy,  non  nisi  suae  sortis  hoininibus  possuut  venditare.' 
(Grsevii  Prsef.  in  Bern.  Ferraiium  de  Ritu  sacraram  Ecclesise  veteris  Con- 
cionum,  p,  iii.    Ultraj,  1692,  8?o.) 
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editor  of  Styles's  Register.  We  cannot,  therefore,  decide  on 
their  respective  claims  to  our  confidence  so  peremptorily  as  Mr 
Sadler  thinks  fit  to  do.  Nor  can  we  agree  to  what  Mr  Sadler 
very  gravely  assigns  as  a  reason  for  disbelieving  Dr  Seybert's 
testimony.  <  Such  accounts/  he  says,  <  if  not  wilfully  exagge- 
^  rated,  must  always  fall  short  of  the  truth.'  It  would  be  a  cu- 
rious question  of  casuistry  to  determine  what  a  man  ought  to 
do  in  a  case  in  which  he  cannot  tell  the  truth  except  by  being 
guilty  of  wilful  exaggeration.  We  will,  however,  suppose, 
with  Mr  Sadler,  that  Dr  Seybert,  finding  himself  compelled 
to  choose  between  two  sins,  preferred  telling  a  falsehood  to  ex- 
aggerating ;  and  that  he  has  consequently  underrated  the  number 
of  emigrants.  We  will  take  it  at  double  of  the  Doctor's  estimate, 
and  suppose  that  in  1817, 45,000  Europeans  crossed  to  the  United 
States.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  year  1817  was 
a  year  of  the  severest  and  most  general  distress  over  all  Europe, 
— a  year  of  scarcity  everywhere,  and  of  cruel  famine  in  some 
places.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  emigration 
of  1817  was  very  far  above  the  average,  probably  more  than 
three  times  that  of  an  ordinary  year.  Till  the  year  1815,  the 
war  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  either  from  England  or  from  the  Continent.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  average  emigration  of  the  remaining  years  to  have  been 
16,000,  we  shall  probably  not  be  much  mistfdcen.  In  1818  and 
1819,  the  number  was  certainly  much  beyond  that  average;  in 
1815  and  1816,  probably  much  below  it.  But  even  if  we  were 
to  suppose  that  in  every  year  from  the  peace  to  1820,  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  had  been  as  hifl^h  as  we  have  supposed  it  to  be 
in  1817,  the  increase  by  procreation  among  the  wmte  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  would  still  appear  to  be  about  30  per  cent 
in  ten  years. 

Mr  Sadler  acknowledges  that  Cobbett  exaggerates  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  when  he  states  it  at  150,000  a-year.  Yet  even 
this  estimate,  absurdly  great  as  it  is,  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  explain  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  on 
Mr  Sadler's  principles.  He  is,  be  tells  us,  *  convinced  that  dou- 
'  bling  in  35  years  is  a  far  more  rapid  duplication  than  ever  has 
'  taken  place  in  that  country  from  procreation  only.'  An  in- 
crease of  20  per<;ent  in  ten  years,  by  procreation,  would  there- 
fore be  the  very  utmost  that  he  would  allow  to  be  possible.  We 
have  already  shown,  by  reference  to  the  census  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation, that  this  doctrine  is  quite  absurd.  And,  if  we  suppose  it 
to  be  sound,  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  above  eight 
huudred  thousand  people  emigrated  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  in  a  space  of  tittle  more  tl|ui  five  years*    The  whple  in- 
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crease  of  the  wbite  population  from  1810  to  1820,  was  within  a 
few  hundreds  of  2,000,000.  If  we  are  to  attribute  to  procrea- 
tion only  30  per  cent  on  the  number  returned  by  the  census 
of  1810,  we  shall  have  about  830,000  persons  to  account  for 
in  some  other  way ; — and  to  suppose  that  the  emigrants  who 
went  to  America  between  the  peace  of  1815  and  the  census  of 
1820,  with  the  children  who  were  born  to  them  there,  would 
make  up  that  number,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity. 

We  could  say  much  more ;  but  we  think  it  quite  unnecessary 
at  present.  We  have  shown  that  Mr  Sadler  is  careless  in  the 
collection  of  facts, — that  he  is  incapable  of  reasoning  on  facts 
when  he  has  collected  them, — that  he  does  not  understand  the 
simplest  terms  of  science, — that  he  has  enounced  a  proposition  of 
which  be  does  not  know  the  meaning,— that  the  proposition 
which  he  means  to  enounce,  and  which  he  tries  to  prove,  leads 
directly  to  all  those  consequences  which  he  represents  as  im- 
pious and  immoral, — and  that,  from  the  very  documents  to 
which  he  has  himself  appealed,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  his 
theory  is  false.  We  may,  perhaps,  resume  the  subject  when 
his  next  volume  appears.  Meanwhile,  we  hope  that  he  will  de- 
lay its  publication  until  he  has  learned  a  little  arithmetic,  and 
unlearned  a  great  deal  of  eloquence. 


Art.  II.— 77*€  Life  of  Richard  Bentky,  D.D.  Master  of  Tri- 
nity  College^  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge :  with  ah  Account  of  his  Writings^  and  Anecdotes 
of  many  distinguished  Characters  during  tlie  period  in  which  he 
flourished.  By  James  Henry  Monk,  D.D.  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough.    4to.     London :  1830. 

T  N  the  history  of  classical  learning  in  England,  where  classical 
^  learning  has  long  flourished,  and  where  we  trust  it  will  long 
continue  to  flourish,*  the  most  conspicuous  name  is  that  of  Bi- 
chard  Bentley,  who  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged  ;  he  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the  extent  of  his  eru- 
dition, and  the  decision  of  his  conduct.  His  life  was  long  and 
active,  and  certainly  was  not  spent  in  an  even  tenor ;  it  was 

*  <  NuUi  sunt  bostcs  eruditionis,  nisi  inernditi,  qui  famos  saos,  licet 
*  videantur  iu^AoLrXiVy  non  nisi  6ua3  Mortis  houiinibus  possuut  venditare.' 
(Graevii  Praef.  in  Bern.  Ferrariiim  de  Ritu  sacrarana  Ecdesise  veteria  Con- 
cionum,  p,  iii.    Ultraj,  1692,  8?o.) 
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spent  in  inch  a  manneri  that  his  natoral  element  appears  to  hare 
been  the  element  of  strife  and  eontention.  His  literary  con* 
trovenries,  not  few  in  number,  were  conducted  with  much  fero-> 
city ;  nor  was  his  name  more  fieuniliarly  known  in  the  daasical 
haunts  of  the  Muses,  than  in  the  unclassical  Court  of  Kingf  ■ 
Bench.  Of  this  most  learned  and  pugnacious  individual,  no 
ample  and  satisfactory  account  had  hitherto  appeared ;  and  the 
task  of  recording  the  events  of  his  personal  and  literary  history, 
was  very  laudably  undertaken  by  Dr  Monk,  who  has  culdvat^ 
similar  studies,  and  who  was  lately  a  fellow  of  the  college  over 
which  Bentley  presided  for  the  space  of  forty-two  years.  Many 
of  the  continental  scholars  may  perhaps  regret  that  his  life  was 
not  written  in  the  general  language  o(  the  learned ;  but  thoee 
who  are  acquainted  with  such  excellent  models  as  the  life  of 
Hemsterhusius,  written  by  Ruhnkenius,  and  the  life  of  Ruhn- 
kenius,  written  by  Wyttonbacb,  would  not  easily  have  been  sa- 
tisfied with  the  execution  of  a  similar  task.  The  Elogium  TV- 
berii  Henuterhusii  is  composed  with  a  degree  of  purity  and  ele- 
eance  that  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  entire  compass  of  mo- 
dern Latinity;  nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  yita  Davidis 
Ruhnhenii  is  unworthy  of  the  subject,  or  of  an  author  who  had 
been  trained  in  so  excellent  a  school  of  philology/^  But  the 
slanff  of  an  English  university,  and  all  the  proceedings  in  an 
]^ngTiBh  lawsuit,  could  not  be  exhibited  with  much  grace  in  a 
Latin  narrative ;  nor  would  foreigners  feel  much  interest  in  some 
of  the  ample  details  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  industry 
of  Dr  Monk.  We  are  however  far  from  assertbg  that  his  de« 
tails,  copious  as  they  are,  appear  tedious  or  uninteresting  to  us  : 
some  of  them  are  not  a  little  curious  in  themselves,  and  they 
relate  to  a  very  singular  personage.  To  the  records  <tf  his  col- 
lege and  university,  the  author  had  the  most  direct  and  ea^ 
access ;  and  in  examining  the  numerous  publications  of  which 
Bentley  was  the  subject  or  the  author,  he  appears  to  have  exer- 
cised a  considerable  degree  of  diligence. 


*  Wyttenbach's  Latinity  is  not  so  unexceptionable  as  that  of  his  pre- 
ceptor and  friend.  He  is  too  much  inclined  to  introduce  poetical  phrase- 
ology, and  he  occasionally  uses  an  unauthorijeed  expressioa.  To  tins  dMS 
we  refer  such  phrases  as  the  following :  <<  nt  cam  poeta  loqoar,"  <'  ut 
cnm  Tollio  loquar."  (Vita  Rnhnkenii :  Opnscnla,  torn  i.  p.  590,  548. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1821,  2  torn.  8vo.)  Similar  phrases  are  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence in  modem  writers,  but  we  entertain  strong  doubts  of  their  being 
justified  by  the  authority  of  the  ancients.  Sir  George  Baker,  one  of  the 
Cambridge  classics,  speaks  in  the  same  manner :  «  ut  cnm  optimo  Sydea* 
hamo  loquar."    (Opuscula  Medica,  p,  187,  edit.  Load.  1771,  8ro.) 

.,„_..,  ^oogle 
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His  object,  as  be  states  in  tbe  prefkoe,  ^  may  be  considered 

<  [as]  threefold  :  first,  to  give  a  fall  and  impartial  view  of 

*  Bentley's  life  and  character ;  secondly,  a  sketch  of  literary  bis* 

*  tory  during  the  period  in  which  he  flourished ;  and,  thirdly,  an 

<  account  of  what  is  worthy  of  notice  in  tbe  annals  of  the  college 

<  and  nniverrity^  for  the  first  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen« 

*  tury/  Such  a  work,  it  is  evident,  must  be  most  interesting  to 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  University  of  Cambridge  $ 
bat  it  h  not  without  its  attractions  to  those  who  feel  any  strong 
interest  in  tbe  general  history  of  literature^  The  name  of  Bent^ 
ley,  which  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  works  of 
Pope,  Swift,  and  other  contemporary  satirists,  is  familiarly 
known  to  multitudes  who  have  no  knowledge  of  his  writings,  or 
of  his  real  character ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  not 
unsuitably  employed,  if  we  attempt  to  exhibit  a  rapid  sketch  of 
his  personal  and  literary  history.  Of  the  publication  now  be- 
fore US,  the  text  extends  to  no  fewer  than  606  pages,  and  these 
are  succeeded  by  an  appendix  of  64  pages. 

Richard  Bentley,  a  native  of  Oulton  in  the  parish  of  Roth^ 
well  and  the  West  Ridin|^  of  Yorkshire,  was  bom  on  the  27th 
of  January  1662.  His  Imeage  was  neither  so  high  nor  so  low 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented  :  his  *  progenitors  were  of 

*  that  respectable  class  which  has  supplied  every  profession  with 

*  many  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  the^higher  description  of  En^- 
^  lish  yeomen.'    During  the  civil  wars,  his  grandfather,  James 
Bentley,  had  been  a  captain  in  the  royal  army,  and  having  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  ended  his  life  as  a  prisoner 
in  Pontefract  Castie.    His  father,  Thomas  BenUey,  who  was 
the  possessor  of  a  small  estate  at  Woodlesford,  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Willie,  a  stone- 
mason at  Oulton ;  and  their  first  child  was  the  individual  who 
afterwards  rendered  the  family  illustrious.    For  the  first  ele- 
ments even  of  classical  learning,  he  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  his  mother,  who  is  described  as  a  woman  of  an  excel- 
lent understandiD?.    After  having  been  a  day-^scfaolar  at  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Methley,  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar- 
school  of  Wakefield,  where  John  Potter,  afterwards  ^chbishop 
of  Canterbury,  likewise  received  his  early  education.     On  the 
24th  of  May  1676,  he  was  entered  as  a  subsizar  of  St  John^s 
College,  which  was  then  the  largest  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge :  his  tutor  was  Joseph  Johnston,  and  the  master  of  the 
college  Dr  Francis  Turner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely.    Of  the 
peculiar  direction  of  his  academical  studies,  no  record  has  beeh 
preserved :  that  he  cultivated  classical  learning  with  great  energy 
&&d  perseverancci  cannot  well  be  doubted;  and  bis  biograptor 
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is  led  to  infer,  that  he  was  far  from  n^leoiiog  the  mathematical 
sciences*  We  are  reminded  that  the  academical  prizes  whieh 
now  serve  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  students,  had  at  that 
period  no  existence ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  recollect,  that  a 
mind  constituted  like  that  of  Bentley  required  no  stimulus  of 
this  ordinary  nature.  Youthful  genius,  when  it  enters  apon  its 
proper  career,  proceeds  with  an  impulse  that  seems  to  be  in* 
stinctive ;  and  not  unfirequently  it  nourishes  a  secret  contempt 
for  all  those  objects  which  are  most  attractive  to  minds  of  a  se- 
condary mould.  Bentley,  who  was  never  oppressed  with  any 
distrust  of  his  own  powers  or  attainments,  must  speedily  hare 
felt  a  consciousness  of  superiority  over  all  his  classical  instruc- 
tors ;  and,  like  every  other  scholar  who  makes  any  bold  excur- 
sions beyond  the  common  limits,  he  must  to  a  great  extent  have 
been  his  own  preceptor. 

Having  continued  at  college  for  upwards  of  two  years,  he 
became  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  of  Dr  Dowman ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  third  year,  ho  succeeded  to  one  of  the  York- 
shire scholarships,  founded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable.  At 
the  regular  period,  he  commenced  bachelor  of  arts,  *  in  company 

<  with  a  greater  number  of  students  than  have  ever  since  taken 

<  their  degree  at  the  same  time,  till  the  last  two  or  three  years.' 
In  the  list  of  honours,  his  place  corresponds  with  that  of  third 
wrangler,  according  to  the  present  distribution.  From  a  fellow- 
ship of  his  coUege  he  was  excluded  by  a  provision  in  the  sta- 
tutes, which  proUbited  more  than  two  fellows  from  being  chosen 
from  the  same  county.  He  was  however  appointed  head-master 
of  the  grammar  school  of  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire :  the  nomi- 
nation to  this  office  had  lapsed  to  the  college ;  and,  as  his  bio- 
grapher remarks,  the  commission  of  so  important  a  trust  to  a 
.youth  who  had  only  completed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  9ge^  is 
.not  merely  a  testimony  of  his  scholarship,  but  implies  an  opinion 
favourable  to  his  general  character.  On  attaining  the  age  of 
majority,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Oulton  property  to 
his  brother  James,  the  issue  of  their  father's  first  marriage ;  and 
the  money  thus  procured  he  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
which  are  not  less  necessary  to  a  scholar  than  tools  to  a  carpen- 
ter. Bentley  did  not  long  retun  the  functions  of  a  schoolmas- 
ter ;  for,  after  an  interval  of  about  twelve  months,  he  became 
domestic  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr  Stitlingfleet,  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  fellow  of  St  John's  CoUege.  This  si- 
tuation was  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  and 
to  his  views  of  advancement  in  the  clerical  profession.  Stilling- 
fleet  was  himself  a  man  of  a  large  capacity,  and  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  learning ;  he  was 
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Bkilled  in  philologyi  history,  divinity,  and  even  in  jorisprudence: 
he  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  zealous  champions  of  the  charch 
of  England  at  an  alarming  crisis;  but  he  appeared  to  less  ad- 
vantage in  his  philosophical  contest  with  Locke,  relating  to  sub- 
jects of  which  he  had  not  attained  to  the  same  masterly  know- 
ledge. He  was,  besides,  a  person  of  an  amiable  disposition;  and 
as  his  house  was  frequented  by  many  eminent  characters  in  the 
eharch  and  state,  Bentley  enjoyed  new  opportunities  of  enlar- 
ging the  sphere  of  his  observation ;  but  he  probably  reckoned  it 
a  still  greater  advantage  that  <  he  here  enjoyed  the  use  of  one  of 
*  the  best  private  libraries  in  the  world.'    Along  inth  this  pre- 
ferment, the  dean  held  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and 
he  chiefly  resided  in  London.    Bentley  took  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  the  month  of  July  1683,  and  his  personal  connexion 
with  the  university  of  Cambridge  was  afterwards  discontinued 
for  the  space  of  seventeen  years.  In  the  meantime,  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  great  ardour  and  success :  his  fiivourite  pursuits 
were  evidently  those  of  classical  philology,  but  he  did  not  ne- 

f;lect  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages.  Soon  after  the  Revo- 
udon,  the  eminent  merits  of  Dr  Stillingfleet  were  rewarded 
with  the  bishopric  of  Worcester ;  and  about  the  same  period  he 
sent  his  son  James  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  both  he 
and  his  tutor  became  members  of  Wadham  College.  Bentley 
was  incorporated  master  of  arts  on  the  fourth  of  July  1689.  He 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  university,  particularly  Humphrey  Hody,  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Wadham,  and  afterwards  professor  of  Greek,  Dr  Ber- 
nard, Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  who  with  his  skill  in  the 
exact  sciences  united  a  profound  knowledge  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  Dr  Mill,  principal  of  St  Edmund's  Hall,  who  is  well 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament  But  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  place  was  the  Bodleian  Library,  with 
its  copious  stores  of  classical  manuscripts.  These  he  appears  to 
have  consulted  with  great  diligence;  and,  among  other  proofs  of 
his  industry,  we  find  that  he  collated  three  manuscripts  of 
Hephaestion,  an  author  to  whom  his  attention  was  necessarily 
directed,  in  consequence  of  his  early  and  deep  researches  on 
ancient  metre.  In  the  ardour  of  his  youthful  ambition,  he  pro- 
jected editions  of  Greek  grammarians  and  of  Latin  poets ;  he 
indeed  pursued  a  course  of  study  which  gradually  prepared  him 
for  any  department  of  classical  enterprise*  The  project  which 
he  now  contemplated  as  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  was  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  poets ;  an  under- 
taking, as  Dr  Moilk  remarks,  <  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
*  which  those  only  can  appreciate!  who  have  ever  endeavoiired 
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<  to  ooUaet  the  qaotationt  of  any  one  poet»  ma ttwad  tlurov^  tlif 
^  whole  range  of  dafiaioal  authors,  as  well  aa  of  gmmmariiui^ 

<  seholiasts,  and  lexioographers.'    This  project  be  never  esMo* 
ted;  bat  of  his  competency  for  such  a  task,  be  baa  left  eoffieicBt 
evideaoe  in  his  collection  c^  the  fragments  of  Callimaohus,  afttr- 
wards  oommunioated  to  Graevius*   At  the  8ug;g^eatioB9  as  is  sop 
poseds  of  the  very  learned  Bishop  Lloyd,  be  undertook  the  stu- 
pendoas  task  of  publishing  a  complete  edition  of  tbe  Greek  lexi* 
oc^rraphers:  three  rolumes  in  folio  were   destined  for  Heqr- 
chiuB,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymolc^con  Magnum,  to  be  printed  in 
corresponding  columns ;  and  a  fourth  volume  was  reserved  for 
Julius  Pollux,  and  for  other  writers  of  smaller  note.  But  wbei« 
so  much  is  attempted,  little  will  often  be  accomplished:  tbe 
general  design,  which  was  too  vast  to  be  properly  executed  by 
one  individual,  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  after  a  sbort 
interval ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  at  les^ 
publish  an  edition  of  Hesychius,  an  author  in  whom  he  pivfeMS 
to  have  made  upwards  of  five  thousand  corrections.     Of  hii 
familiarity  with  this  lexicographer,  he  exhibited  a  sufficient  sps- 
cimen  in  his  earliest  publication,  his  Epistola  ad  cL  v»  JoaMe» 
MiUiumy  S.T.R^  subjoined  to  Dr  Hody's  edition  of  tbe  chroniide 
of  Joannes  Malela  Antiochenus,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford   \ 
in  the  year  1691.    <The  various  and  accurate  learning,  and  the 

*  astonishing  sagacity  displayed  in  the  Epistle  to  MiU,  attracts^' 
^  the  attention  of  every  person  capable  of  judging  upon  such  sab* 
^  jects.     The  originality  of  Bentley's  style,  the  boldness  of  bif* 

<  opinions,  and  his  secure  reliance  upon  unfailing  stores  of  leara- 

<  ing,  all  marked  him  out  as  a  scholar  to  be  ranked  with  Scsli- 

*  ger,  Casaubon,  and  Gataker/  And  thus,  at  the  age  of  twsa- 
ty*nine,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  high  reputation  among  men 
of  learning. 

His  next  appearance  before  the  public  was  in  the  charactsr 
of  a  divine.     He  had  received  deacon's  orders  from  Comptofi/ 
Bishop  of  London,  in  the  year  1690,  and  soon  afterwards  hsd 
been  appointed  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  chaplains,    b 
the  year  1692,  the  four  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  Evelyn,  ho- 
noured him  with  the  first  nomination  to  Boyle's  lectureship.  Tbe 
eight  discourses  which  he  preached  in  consequence  of  this  sp- 
pointment,  embrace  a  confutation  of  atheism  :  they  are  in  a  great 
degree  directed  against  the  principles  of  Hobbes  and  SpinossSy 
which  have  too  certain  a  tendency  to  atheism,  although  they  are 
not  professedly  atheistical ;  and,  according  to  his  biographer^ 
Bentley  claims  the  undoubted  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
display  the  discoveries  of  Newton  in  a  popular  form,  an4to  ev 
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plaia  tbeir  immstiUe  foroe  in  the  proof  of  a  Deiij.*  Befinre  lie 
ventared  to  print  bk  Lectures,  he  consulted  this  great  philoso- 
pher respecting  some  of  the  arguments  which  he  lud  founded 
upon  those  di^veries ;  and  his  different  queries  were  answer- 
ed in  four  letters,  whidi  were  afterwards  communicated  to  the 
pahlic  by  Bentley's  grandsoUf  Richard  Cumberland.f  His  re- 
putation as  a  man  of  talents  and  learning  was  greatly  augment- 
ed by  the  publication  of  his  Lectures ;  of  which  the  sixth  edition, 
induding  other  three  discourses,  was  printed  at  Oambridge  in 
the  year  17S5.  The  Lectures  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Jab- 
lonski,  who  was  himself  a  writer  of  distinguished  leaming4  Nor 
did  the  merit  ci  the  author  remain  without  ite  reward  :  in  1699, 
■oon  after  he  had  taken  priest's  orders,  he  obtained  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  succeeded  Henry  de  Justel  as  keeper  of  the  king's 
library. 

In  1694  he  was  again  appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  Lectures, 
and  he  then  selected  as  their  subject  the  defence  of  Christianity 
against  infidels;  but  this  series  of  discourses  his  friends  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  publish,  nor  has  it  been  ascertained  that 
the  manuscript  is  still  preserved.  He  had  now  made  great  pro- 
gress in  preparing  editions  of  Manilius  and  Pfailostratus ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  diiefly  deterred  from  sending  them  to 
the  press,  by  the  increased  expense  of  paper  and  printing  in 
Eagland.  He  was  induced,  by  the  cheapness  of  Grerman  typo- 
graphy, to  adopt  the  plan  of  printing  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
sophist  at  Leipzig,  and  there  one  sheet  was  actually  printed  as 
a  specim«i ;  but  he  was  diigusted  with  the  meanness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  resolved  that  his  learned  animadversions  should 

*  In  a  preface  roanifestly  written  by  himself,  the  merits  of  Bentley  are 
thus  proclaimed :  *  Was  not  he  the  first  that  discovered  the  unknown  ute 
'  of  toe  excellent  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Ptincipia  MathemaHcay  and  succesi- 

<  folly  applied  that  theory  to  demonstrate  toe  being  of  God  ?     Ha?e  not 

<  all  the  writers  anon  ^t  subject  copied  after  his  Boyle's  Lectures  ?  And 

<  have  not  the  atneists  been  silrat  stnce  that  time,  and  sheltered  them- 
«  aelvea  under  deism  ?'  {Premd  State  cf  Trinity  CoUeg$  in  Cambridge. 
Loud.  1710,  8yo.) 

f  Foot  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Doctor  Bentfey,  conlsining 
■ome  Aliments  in  proof  of  a  Deity.  Lend.  1756,  8vo«— The  first  letter 
commences  with  this  paragraph :  <  When  I  wrote  my  treatise  about  our 

*  system,  I  had  an  eye  upon  such  principles  as  might  work  with  consider- 

*  ing  men,  for  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and  nothing  can  rejoice  me  more  than 

<  to  find  it  useful  for  that  purpose.     But  if  I  have  done  the  public  any 

<  serrice  this  way,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thoaghu* 

X  Berolmi,  1696;  8to, 
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not  be  exhilnted  in  so  nnsnitable  a  dress.    ^  It  may  be  remark- 
^  ed|'  says  Dr  Monk,  <  that  Bentley  always  placed  a  high  Taloe 

<  apon  typographical  elegance,  and  was  more  fastidious  upon  fbim 

<  head,  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  so  well 

<  understood  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  book.'  In  this  respect  how- 
ever we  are  more  inclined  to  commend  than  to  censure  bis 
taste :  the  elegance  of  typography  is  in  most  cases  a  very  harm- 
less luxury;  nor  do  we  perceive  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
a  competent  judffe  of  good  printing  may  also  be  a  competent 
judffe  of  good  writing.  It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his 
sseaf  and  perseverance  that  the  university-press  at  Cambridge 
was  again  placed  upon  a  creditable  footing :  it  had  continued  in  a 
declining  state  since  the  time  of  the  civil  wars ;  and  a  sufficient 
sum  having  been  raised  for  defraying  the  expense  of  new  build- 
ings, new  presses,  and  new  types,  the  charge  of  providing  types 
was  solely  intrusted  to  him.  We  are  expressly  informed  that 
the  subscriptions  were  principally  procured  by  his  exertions. 
The  types  were  cast  in  Holland ;  and  some  well-known  books 
which  afterwards  issued  from  that  press,  particularly  Taylor's 
Demosthenes,  Kuster's  Suidas,  and  Talbot's  Horace,  afford  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  commission  having  been  placed  in  proper 
hands.  In  the  year  1695,  his  patron  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Hartlebury,  to  be  held  till  his  old  pupil 
should  arrive  at  the  canonical  age.  This  preferment  he  retained 
for  the  space  of  three  years.  The  interest  of  the  same  worthy 
prelate  lutd,  about  this  period,  procured  him  the  nomination  o£ 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  It  must  be  recorded  as  an 
instance  of  scandalous  ingratitude,  that,  when  the  bishop's 
grandson  Benjamin  Stillingflcet  was  left  an  orphan,  and  was 
sent  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  sizar  to  Trinity  College,  Bent- 
Icy  refused  to  give  him  a  fellowship,  and  preferred  several  com- 
petitors of  inferior  attainments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1696,  he  ceased  to  reside  in  the  bishop's  house  in  Park  Street, 
Westminster,  and  took  possession  of  the  librarian's  apartments 
in  St  James's  Palace;  and  in  the  month  of  July  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed 
to  preach  the  commencement-sermon,  and  the  subject  wnich  he 
selected  was  that  *  Of  Revelation  and  the  Messias ;'  a  subject 
which  he  has  treated  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 

Dr  Bentley  was  now  making  a  rapid  approach  to  the  full  height 
of  his  literary  fame ;  and  his  principal  efforts  were  more  the  re- 
sult of  accidental  excitements,  than  of  his  own  deliberate  plans. 
In  the  year  1692,  Sir  William  Temple,  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able writers  of  the  a^e,  had  published  an  Essay  upon  the  Anr 
ci^nt  and  Modeirn  Learning,  in  which  Uff  strenuously  opposed 
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the  opinions  of  Fontenelle  and  Perrault,  who  had  eiven  a  very 
decided  preference  to  the  moderns.  But  his  own  leaminff  was 
inadequate  to  so  serious  an  undertaking,  and  bis  commenwtion 
of  the  ancients  is  therefore  of  very  doubtful  value.  Of  bis  mode 
of  estimating  the  merit  of  modern  writers,  it  has  been  justly 
mentioned  as  a  curious  specimen,  that  the  names  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  have  not  found  a  place  in  his  essay. 
In  confirmation  of  his  position,  that  the  oldest  books  extant  are 
still  the  best  of  their  kind,  he  produces  the  Fables  of  iBsop  and 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
pieces  of  prose  written  by  profane  authors.  And  in  reference 
to  the  work  which  bears  the  name  of  the  ancient  tyrant,  he  is 
pleased  to  remark,  <  I  think  he  must  have  little  skill  in  painting, 
<  that  cannot  find  out  this  to  be  an  original.'  The  attention 
thus  directed  to  Phalaris  seems  to  have  suggested  the  expediency 
of  a  new  edition.  Dr  Aldrich,  the  learned  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  was  accustomed  to  employ  some  of  his  best 
scholars  in  preparing  editions  of  classical  works ;  and  of  these 
publications,  which  were  generally  of  a  moderate  compass,  it 
was  his  practice  to  present  a  copy,  to  every  young  man  in  his 
college.  The  task  of  editing  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Or- 
rery ;  a  young  gentleman  of  pleasing  manners,  and  of  a  relish 
for  learning  creditable  to  his  age  and  rank.  He  had  profited 
by  the  tuition  of  Dr  Gale,  the  dean  of  York,  who  had  long  cul- 
tivated Grecian  literature;  and  on  bis  admission  at  Christ 
Church,  he  was  placjed  under  the  tuition  of  Atterbury,  who,  if 
not  a  profound,  was  at  least  an  elegant  scholar.  In  his  editorial 
labours  he  was  aided  by  his  private  tutor  John  Freind,  then  one 
of  the  junior  students,  and  afterwards  a  physician  of  no  small 
celebrity.  Foulkes  and  Freind  were  the  conjunct  editors  of  the 
two  orations  of  ^schines  and  Demosthenes.  The  editor  of  Pha- 
laris wished  to  procure  a  collation  of  a  manuscript  belonging  to 
•  the  royal  library;  but,  instead  of  making  any  direct  application 
to  the  librarian,  he  had  recourse  to  the  agency  of  Thomas  Ben- 
net,  a  bookseller  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  who  appears  to  have 
executed  his  commission  with  no  extraordinary  degree  of  zeal 
or  despatch.  In  order  to  coDceal  his  own  negligence,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  misrepresented  the  entire  transaction  to  his  em- 
ployers at  Oxford;  and  the  preface  to  Mr  Boyle's  edition  of 
Phalaris,  published  in  the  year  1695,  contains  a  sarcastic  reflect 
tion  on  Bentley  for  his  want  of  civility.*    To  the  editor  he  im- 

*  *  Collataa  etigm  caravi  usqae  sd  Epist  40  cam  MS^  in  Bibliotheca 
<  Regis,  cajos  mihi  copiam  ulteriorem  BibliothecariuB  pro  singohri  sua 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  ClI.  T 
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iBcAatdf  addrMMd  m  letter,  a^jhawamg  Ike  ml  m 
of  the  e»ie ;  bat  instead  of  reeema;  an  aatwcr  in  tke  flpirit  of 
eonciliatiofi,  be  was  firen  to  nndentaad  tint  be  night  mA  Ue 
redress  in  anj  way  be  pleassd.  It  is  bowcrcr  dsj^croai  to 
tdce  a  lion  by  tbe  beard. 

Dr  Wotton,  bis  friend  and  fdlow-eoDegian,  bad  reeeBtlr  es- 
gaired  in  tbe  eoutioTersy  respeetinf  tbe  comparatiTe  ezecOcaee 
of  the  ancients  and  modems ;  and  after  be  bad  sent  to  tbe  prcH 
bis  Reflections  upon  Aneient  and  Modem  Learning,  Bentlcj 
happened  to  stat^  in  tbe  eonrse  of  tbeir  euuieisatkm,  and  in 
reference  to  the  extravagant  commendation  bestowed  by  Sv 
William  Temple,  <  that  the  Epistles  of  Pbalaris  are  spnriova, 

*  and  that  we  haye  nothing  now  extant  of  JSsop's  own  coaapa 

*  sing/  This  casnal  remark  was  converted  into  a  promise  tbat 
be  would  famish  a  written  statement  of  bis  opinion,  to  be  added 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  Reflections.  To  the  second  editioii, 
which  appeared  in  1697,  was  accordingly  snbjcnned  Dr  Bent- 
ley's  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Pbalaris,  Tbemistodea, 
Socrates,  Eoripides,  and  others,  and  tbe  Fables  of  .£sop.  Of 
the  spnrioasness  of  all  the  productions  thus  enumerated,  bia  de- 
monift ration  is  by  every  competent  judge  admitted  to  be  Terj 
complete ;  bat  his  most  vigorous  eflPorts  are  directed  gainst  the 
Epistles  of  Pbalaris.  After  having  produced  tbe  chronological 
proofs  of  their  spurious  origin,  he  considers  the  language,  and 
next  the  matter,  of  the  Epistles,  and  concludes  with  an  argn- 
ment  drawn  from  what  he  calls  their  late  appearance  in  tbe 
world.*  This  work  certainly  betrays  some  symptoms  of  bastr 
composition ;  but  the  number  of  mistakes  or  oversights  which 
his  adversaries  were  capable  of  detecting,  was  surprisingly 
small.  The  entire  disputation  is  managed  wi^  CTeat  learning, 
and  with  sagacity  not  inferior  to  his  learning.  Of  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Pbalaris,  the  errors  are  exposed  with  very  little  cere- 
mony ;  though  we  are  by  no  means  persuaded  that  such  a  de- 
gree of  severity  was  <  unusual  at  that  time  in  classical  criticism.' 
Classical  critics,  that  is,  critics  who  have  illustrated  tbe  ancient 
classics,  have  at  all  times  been  amply  provided  with  terms  of 

<  bamanitate  negaviu'  A  member  of  Christ  Chorch  ought  not  to  hsTe 
employed  sucb  a  word  as  BiblioAecarius.  See  Cellsrii  CurtB  JPatierifh 
res,  p.  348. 

*  Sir  William  Temple  appears  to  have  been  deeply  offended  with  the 
manner  in  wbich  Bentley  treated  bis  opinion  of  Pbalaris  and  iEsop.  Tbe 
following  extract  is  from  one  of  his  pnvate  letters :  '  Having  no  mbd  to 

*  enter  the  lisu  with  sncb  a  mean,  dull,  unmannerly  pedant.'  (Short  Ao 
count  ofDr  BenOey'a  Bnmmity  and  JvsHce,  p.  140.) 
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vitaperation,  and  very  many  of  tbem  have  scattered  thoie  teime 
"with  an  nnsparing  hand.   Of  those  who  appeared  soon  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  some  abused  each  other  without  reserve,  and 
ivithout  decency ;  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  were  ready  to 
drop  from  their  learned  pens  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 
During  the  more  mature  age  of  modem  erudition,  we  meet  with 
innumerable  instances  of  fierce  and  virulent  invective.   The  ex* 
ample  of  Scioppius  is  not  perhaps  worthy  of  notice:  he  had 
renounced  his  religion  in  order  to  advance  his  interest;  and 
with  the  view  of  recommending  himself  to  his  new  patrons,  1m 
scattered  his  unprincipled  abuse  on  the  most  eminent  scholars 
among  the  Protestants.     Joseph  Scaliger,  whom  n^e   regard 
as  the  greatest  scholar  of  modern  times,  and  against  whom 
Scioppius  directed  his  most  gross  abuse,  was  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  language  of  downright  scurrility;  and  his  suc- 
cessor Salmasius,  if  somewhat  inferior  in  erudition,  was  by  no 
means  inferior  in  the  power  of  overwhelming  his  antagonists 
with  a  torrent  of  obloquy  and  contempt.    Casaubon  and  the 
elder  Gronovius  distinguished  themselves  by  a  regard  fnr  the 
decencies  of  the  literary  character;  but  the  younger  Oronovins^ 
who  was  contemporary  with  Bentley,  betrayed  during  the  whole 
of  his  career  a  spirit  very  unlike  that  of  his  respectable  father. 
This  bitterness  of  animadversion  was  in  fact  so  customary, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  almost  considered  as  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage of  criticism. 

'  On  the  publication  of  this  joint  work,  the  sensation  in  the  litemry 
and  academical  circles  was  without  example.    In  the  large  and  distin* 

giished  society  of  Christ  Church,  a  perfect  ferment  was  produced  by 
ent1ey*8  attack  upon  Boyle's  Pbalaris,  which  was  considered  an  afiront 
to  the  Dean  under  whose  aaspices  it  was  published,  and  the  college  far 
whose  use  it  was  designed :  and  the  mention  of  *<  the  editersy"  «« the  trans- 
'  lators/'  &c.  in  the  plural  number,  seemed  a  reflection  upon  the  wIk^ 
society,  as  if  they  were  answerable  for  the  faults  of  a  juTcnile  publication. 
It  was  resolved  accordingly,  that  the  audacious  oflbnder  should  experience 
the  fall  resentment  of  the  body  whom  he  had  proroked :  and  the  task  of 
inflicting  this  public  chastisement  devolred  upon  the  ablest  scholars  snd 
wits  of  the  college.  The  leaders  of  the  confederacy  were  Francis  Atter- 
bury  and  George  Smalridge,  both  of  them  in  process  of  time  members  of 
the  episcopal  bench :  the  first  of  whom  has  associated  his  name  with  the 
political  history  of  this  country  in  a  degree  which  has  seldom  been  the 
lot  of  a  churchman.  Each  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Bentley ;  sad 
they  were  regarded  [as]  the  rising  lights  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  A 
share  in  the  association  for  the  demolition  of  our  critic,  is  claimed  for 
Robert  Freind,  afterwards  head-master  of  Westminster  sdiool,  his  brother 
John  Freind,  and  Anthony  Alsop,  all  studento  of  Chrnt  Church;  and 
the  work  was  undertaken  with  the  encoitfagement,  but  not  with  the  assist- 
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ance,  of  the  Dean.  *  •  *  *  ♦  The  principal  share  in  the  undertaking  €dl 
to  the  lot  of  Atterbnry :  this  was  suspected  at  the  timoi  and  has  been  since 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Boyle,  in 
which  he  mentions,  that  <<  in  writing  more  than  half  the  book^  in  reriew- 
ing  a  good  part  of  the  rest,  and  in  transcribing  the  whole,  half  a  year  of 
his  life  had  passed  away."  *  The  main  part  of  the  discussion  upon  Pha- 
laris  is  from  his  pen :  that  upon  iEsop  was  belicTed  to  be  written  by 
John  Freind ;  and  he  was  probably  assisted  in  it  by  Alsop,  who  was  at 
that  very  lime  engaged  on  an  edition  of  the  Fables.  But  the  respecttre 
•hares  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty ;  nor  is  this  a  matter  of  importance, 
■ince  Atteri>nry,  by  his  own  confession,  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
fimlts  of  the  whole.'— P.  67-69. 

Bentley's  disquisition  on  the  Fables  of  ^sop  is  not  considered 
as  the  most  unexceptionable  part  of  his  performance  ;f  bat  any 


*  Dr  Monk  has  given  no  particular  reference  for  this  passage,  and  lias 
quoted  it  very  inaccurately :  <  In  laying  the  design  of  the  book,  in  writing 

<  about  half  of  it,  in  reviewing  a  good  part  of  the  rest,  in  transcribing  the 

<  whole,  and  attending  the  press,  half  a  year  of  my  life  went  away.'  (  At- 
terbury*s  Epistolary  Correspondence^  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 

f  Walter  Burley  presents  us  with  the  following  curious  account  of 
w^sop :  <  Esopas  adelphus  poeta  claruit  tempore  Cyri  regis  Persarum. 

<  Fuit  autem  Greens  de  civitate  Attica ;  vir  ingeniosus  et  prudens,  qui 

*  confinxit  fabulas  elegantes,  quas  Romulus  postmodum  de  Greco  trans- 

*  tulit  in  Latinum  :  in  quibus  docet  quid  observare  debent  homines ;  et, 

*  ut  vitam  bominum  ostendat  et  mores,  inducit  aves,  arbores,  bestiasque 
'  loquentes,  pro  probanda  cujuslibet  fabula :  quas  qui  diligenter  inspex- 

<  erit,  inveniet  joca  apposita,  quse  et  risus  misceant,  et  ingenium  acuant.' 
(ISurlaeus  de  Vita  et  Moribus  Philosophorwn  et  Poetarum^  cap.  xxiv.) 
'rhe  history  of  ^sop  is  involved  in  the  utmost  obscurity.  A  critical  ac- 
count of  his  life  has  however  been  written  by  Mezeriac,  whose  Vie 
dEsope^  which  Dr  Bentley  had  never  seen,  is  reprinted  with  the  learned 
author's  Commentaires  sur  les  Epistres  d'Ovide.  Haye,  1716,  2  torn. 
8vo.  With  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Fables  ascribed  to  iEsop, 
he  expresses  some  doubt :  '  Je  n'asseure  pas  pourtant,  que  celles  que 

*  Planudes  a  publiees,  soient  les  mesmes  qu'^Esope  avoit  escrites ;  tant 
'  parce  que  Planudes  nous  a  donne  trop  de  sujets  de  douter  de  sa  foy, 

<  qu'^  cause  qu'en  son  recueil  il  a  obmises  plusieurs  fables  que  dee  an- 

*  ciens  et  graves  auteurs  attribuent  k  iEsope.'  P.  68.  Vavassor  was  of 
opinion  that  the  work  was  entirely  composed  by  Planudes,  but  that  this 
monk  must  have  gleaned,  from  tradition  as  well  as  from  books,  various 
apologues  ascribed  to  the  ancient  sage.  (De  Ludicra  Dictione,  p.  20. 
Paris.    1658,  4to.)   Bentley  was  even  persuaded  that  •  'tis  very  uncertain 

<  if  iEsop  himself  left  any  fables  behind  him  in  writing.'  But  this  opi- 
nion, as  well  as  several  others  contained  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the 
Fables  of  i^op,  has  not  been  so  generally  adopted.  See  Tyrwhitt's 
Dissertatio  de  jBabrio,  Fabularum  2Escpearum  Scriptore,  p.  25.   Lond. 
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deficiencies  which  it  might  exhibit  were  not  to  be  supplied  bjr 
such  writers  as  John  Freind  and  Anthony  AIsop.  After  the 
revolution  of  a  century,  the  reputation  of  each  of  those  indivi- 
duals is  sufficiently  fixed  and  ascertained ;  nor  is  it  a  little 
amusing  and  instructive  to  mark  the  supreme  contempt  with 
which  Bentley,  a  name  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  learning,  is 
treated  by  Alsop,  whose  name  is  only  known  to  a  few  univer- 
Bity-men,  particularly  conversant  with  modem  Latin  poetry.* 

*  Scio  extitisse  nonnullos  qui  acerrime  contenderent,  has  quae 

*  vulgo  circumferuntur  ^sopi  Fabulas,  ab  .dSsopo  illo  fabulc^ 
^  rum  philosopho  non  fuisse  conscriptas :  quod  nuperrime  fecisse 

*  audio  Richardum  quendam  Bentleium,  virum  in  volvendis  lex- 

*  icis  satis  diligentem.'f  The  most  facetious  part  of  the  joint- 
stock  production  is  that  which  contains  the  series  of  arguments 
to  prove,  that  the  Dissertation  bearing  the  name  of  Bentley 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  reputed  author.  Here  his 
own  arguments  against  Phalaris  are  burlesqued,  and  many  of 
his  peculiar  expressions  are  parodied,  in  a  happy  vein  of  humour. 
This  contribution  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Dr  King  the 
civilian,  but  it  seems  to  possess  more  pungency  than  any  of 
those  pieces  of  humour  which  we  know  with  certainty  proceeded 
from  his  rambling  pen ;  and  the  opinion  which  imputes  it  to 
Dr  Smalridge  may  therefore  be  considered  as  more  probab]e4 

The  motley  production,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Dr  Bentley 's 
Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  ^sop, 
examin'd  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esq."  was  publish- 
ed in  the  year  1698;  and  in  the  following  year  Bentley  pub- 
lished *^  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris ;  with  an 
Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle, 
Esquire."    They  are  both  in  the  octavo  form  ;  the  former  ex- 

1776,  8vo.  Maxirous  Planudes  conld  neither  be  the  anthor  of  the 
Fables,  nor  of  the  Life  of  iEsop  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  bim : 
be  was  still  living  in  the  year  1353 ;  but  the  Florentine  manuscript,  con- 
taining the  Fables  and  a  similar  biographical  narrative,  appears  to  have 
been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century.  See  the  prole- 
gomena to  FahtdcB  j^8opic<B,  cura  et  studio  Irrancisci  de  Furia.  Flo- 
rent.  1809,  2  tom.  8vo. 

*  Antonii  Alsopi,  j^dis  Christi  olim  Alumni,  Odamra  libri  duo. 
Lond.  1752,  4to. — Several  of  his  odes  are  addressed  to  his  fellow-la- 
boDrer  Dr  Freind.  Two  are  addressed  to  our  countrymen  Dr  Gregory 
and  Dr  Keill,  who  were  both  professors  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

f  A.  Alsopi  Prsef.  in  Fabularum  ^sopicamm  Delectum.  Oxonia;, 
1698,  8vo. 

X  See  a  note  of  Dr  Salter,  subjoined  to  Bentley's  Dissertation,  p.  448. 
edit.  Lond.  1777,  8vo. 
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tending  to  about  300  pagts^and  the  latter  t6  656.  The  wiu  of 
Christ  Church  were  overwhelmed  with  an  immense  mass  sf 
learning,  and  that  so  well  digested,  and  animated  with  so  mock 
spirit,  Uiat  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  many  critical  worb 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  Bentley's  Dissertation.  In  this 
eontroverty,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked,  <  his  powers  were  called 
<  forth  by  honour  and  resentment.'  His  learning  was  superior, 
immeasurably  superior,  to  that  of  the  Oxford  combination ;  nw 
did  they  find  him  inferior  in  the  use  of  their  own  weapons  of 
•  wit  and  sarcasm.  Bentley's  wit  is  not  without  a  certain  tinge 
of  rusticity,  but  it  is  nevertheless  full  of  poignancy.  He  every- 
where maintains  an  air  of  undaunted  confidence,  and  he  doubt- 
less felt  for  his  adversaries  that  contempt  which  he  so  strongly 
expressed.  As  he  has  incidentally  discussed  many  different 
topics  of  classical  erudition,  his  work  is  interesting  and  valu- 
able even  to  those  who  may  not  deem  the  principal  queation  of 
much  importance.  The  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  dexte- 
rity with  which  he  applies  it  to  every  subject  that  presents  it- 
self, are  not  more  conspicuous  than  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  his 
conjectural  emendations.  Of  the  style  of  this  dissertation  it  it 
impossible  to  speak  with  equal  commendation.  A  man  of  ge- 
nius will  commonly  express  himself  with  some  degree  of  force 
or  vivacity,  nor  is  Bentlev's  composition  deficient  in  either  of 
those  qualities ;  but  his  diction  exhibits  a  grotesque  mixture  of 
the  pedantic  and  the  familiar,  if  not  the  vulgar,  and  upon  the 
whole  must  be  considered  as  falling  beneath  the  standard  of  good 
writing  at  that  period.  Of  the  authorized  words  of  the  language 
he  makes  an  unscrupulous  choice,  and  he  is  too  apt  to  introduce 
words  of  his  own  fabrication.  His  style  may  therefore  be  de- 
scribed, in  his  own  terms,  as  a  putid  negoce ;  but  his  composi- 
tion nevertheless  possesses  that  charm  which  is  always  produ- 
ced by  the  characteristic  workings  of  genius : 

Dr  Monk  has  remarked,  *  that  no  one  of  the  Boylean  confe- 
*  deracy  ever  again  appeared  before  the  world  as  a  critic'  They 
must  at  length  have  discovered  that  they  had  engaged  in  a  very 
unequal  contest,  and  that  whatever  applause  they  had  received 
had  not  been  bestowed  by  the  best  judges.  They  indeed  ut- 
tered a  threat  of  publishing  a  complete  refutation  of  Bentley's 
volume,*  but  having  derived  a  little  wisdom  from  their  recent 
experience,  they  finally  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of  his  signal 
victory.    He  was  however  assailed,  with  little  or  no  effect,  by 

*  See  A  short  Account  of  Dr  Bentle/t  Humsnity  end  Justice  to  those 
Authors  who  have  written  before  him,  p.  133.     Load.  1699,  8to. 
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A  aumeroui  body  of  light  iofantry.  This  controversy  produced 
wm  mmple  namber  of  tracts,  which  are  chiefly  anonymous,  and 
tavre  little  intrinsic  merit ;  but  two  publications,  which  were 
rather  suggested  than  provoked  by  Bentley's  disquisitions,  de- 
verve  a  more  respectful  notice;  they  both  relate  to  chronological 
•abjeets  discussed  in  his  Dissertation,  and  were  written  by 
Bishop  Lloyd  and  Mr  Dodwell,  two  individuals  of  very  ezten* 
rive  learning.  The  first  is  to  be  numbered  among  his  friends, 
and  the  second  has  not  treated  him  as  an  enemy.  Of  the  more 
fugitive  tracts  relating  to  the  controversy,  Dr  Monk  supplies 
us  with  an  enumeration,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
Bearly  complete ;  but  our  collection  includes  one  tract  that  has 
«eeamd  his  notice,  namely,  Rymer's  Vindication  of  his  Essay.* 
Dr  King,  as  Johnson  has  properly  stated,  <  was  one  of  those 
*  who  tried  what  wit  could  perform,  in  opposition  to  learning, 
'  on  a  question  which  learning  could  only  deoide ;'  but  a  more 
redoubtable  antagonist  was  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  who  in  his 
Battie  of  the  Books  has  directed  against  Bentley  his  powerful 
torrents  of  ridicule.  On  this  side  prejudice,  as  well  as  fashion, 
was  strongly  arrayed.  It  is  curious  to  read  the  following  couplet 
in  Ghtrth's  Dispensary,  and  to  compare  the  partial  estimate  of 
oontemporariee  with  the  mature  decision  of  posterity. 

So  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil. 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle. 

But  it  is  only  by  himself  that  an  author  can  be  written  down. 
A  confederacy  of  wit  and  fashion  may,  for  a  certain  time,  suc- 
ceed in  exalting  one  writer  above,  and  in  depressing  another 
writer  below,  his  proper  standard ;  but  as  no  large  community 
of  men  is  without  a  latent  sense  of  justice,  no  attempt  of  this 
nature  can  be  attended  with  ultimate  success ;  nor  is  it  more 
certain  that  heavy  or  light  bodies  will  sink  or  float  according  to 
their  specific  gravity,  than  that  the  reputation  of  good  and  bad 
writers  will  £ially  maintain  some  perceptible  relation  to  their 
actual  desert.  The  work  of  Mr  Boyle,  who  soon  after  its  ap- 
pearance became  Earl  of  Orrery,  retained  its  adventitious  ho- 
nours for  half  a  century.  The  fourth  edition  was  printed  1745, 
whereas  Bentley's  Dissertation,  in  its  enlarged  form,  was  not 
reprinted  till  the  year  1777.     But  the  one  author  had  nowsub- 


♦  A  \nndication  of  an  Essay  concerning  Critical  and  Curious  Learn- 
ing :  in  which  are  contained  some  short  Reflections  on  the  ControTersie 
betwixt  Sir  WilKam  Temple  and  Mr  Wotton ;  and  that  betwixt  Dr  Bent- 
ley  and  Mr  Boyl.  In  Answer  to  an  Oxford  Fftnphlet.  By  the  Author 
of  that  Essay.    Lend.  1M8,  8to. 
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Aided  to  his  pt^yp^  lerel,  and  tbe  rqmtadom  of  tbe  other 
fttill  rifting.  Dnnng  the  year  last  mentioned,  his  work  wm  roo- 
dered  more  accessible  to  continental  scholars  by  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Lennep  :*  two  editions  of  the  original  hare  been  pab- 
lished  within  the  coarse  of  not  many  years ;  and  whereTer  cri- 
tical learning  is  snccessfally  calUvated,  the  name  of  the  aatbor 
continues  to  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 

When  Bentley  produced  tUs  singular  work,  he  was  in  tbe 
thirty- eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  literary  merit,  though  not 
duly  appreciated  by  tbe  public,  was  well  known  to  tbe  most 
competent  judges ;  and  on  the  promotion  of  Dr  Montagae  to  tbe 
deanery  of  Durham^  he  was  recommended  to  the  vacant  office 
of  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  To  this  office  be  was 
admitted  on  the  Ist  of  February  1700,  and  was  thus  placed  in  a 
situation  of  dignity  and  emolument.  Some  of  his  piedecesoor% 
particularly  Dr  Pearson  and  Dr  Barrow,  were  men  of  great 
distinction,  f  Of  such  individuals  as  these,  Dr  Bentley  was  in 
some  respects  no  unworthy  successor ;  and  it  was  expected  that 
his  learning  and  energy  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  stu- 
dies of  this  seminary,  which  had  declined  from  its  former  emi- 
nence. But  his  appointment  was  unpopular  from  the  begin- 
ning; and  his  administration  was  marked  by  a  s^es  of  the 
most  flagrant  acts  of  rapacity,  injustice,  and  oppression.  On 
the  4th  January  1701,  he  married  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Bernard,  Bart,  of  Brampton,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon. 
She  was  related  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  to  Mr  Masham,  the 
husband  of  a  lady  who  enjoyed  much  influence  at  court.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  Bishop  Patrick  bestowed  upon  him  the 
archdcacouryof  Ely,  which,  being  endowed  with  the  two  livings 
of  Haddenham  and  Wilburton,  was  an  office  of  emolument  as 
well  as  of  dignity.  The  residue  of  his  ecclesiastical  history  we 
shall  compress  within  the  compass  of  a  few  sentences.  His  stall 
at  Worcester  he  had  resigned  in  1700.  In  1709  he  was  an  un- 
successful  candidate  for  the  bishopric  of  Chichester.  In  1717 
he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge;  an  office  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  bis  own 
extraordinary  management,  and  to  the  zeal  of  his  faithful  ad- 


•  LeDDep's  Tersion  \%  mentioned  by  Dr  Monk,  who  has  howcTcr  ne- 
fflected  to  state  that  it  was  reprinted  in  a  rolame  entitled  JRichardi  Bent- 
leii  Opuscula  Philological  BissertcUionem  in  Pkalaridis  Epistolas^  H 
JSpisiolam  ad  Joannem  Millium  conmlecientia,     Lipsie,  1781,  8to. 

t  Of  his  critical  learnings  Bishop  Feareon  has  left  a  dnrable  monament 
in  hi    Vindicia  JEpislolarum  S.  JgnaHi.    Cantab.  1672,  4to, 
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herent  Dr  Davies,  the  president  of  Qaeen's  College,  and  tbe 
learned  editor  of  several  works  of  Cicero  and  other  ancient  wri« 
ters.  In  1724  he  refused  tbe  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  in  1730 
the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  This  bishopric  is  not  provided  with 
sn  adequate  revenue ;  and  <  it  appears  that  he  did  not  consi* 

*  der  that  deanery,  although  richly  endowed,  as  an  equivalent 
<  for  the  sacrifice  of  hb  academical  stations :  he  probably  reck* 

*  oned,  that  if  he  once  quitted  his  mastership,  he  might  expe* 
^  rience  difficulty  in  retaining  the  emoluments  of  the  r^us  pro* 
^  fessorship.'  If  he  had  not  disgraced  himself  by  the  indecent 
violence  of  his  conduct,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  at* 
tained  to  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  church ;  but  the  his* 
tory  of  his  proceedings  at  Cambridge  presents  a  sickening  de* 
tail,  which  is  happily  unparalleled  in  the  academical  anniQs  of 
the  united  kingdom.  His  great  prosperity,  operating  upon  the 
native  arrogance  of  his  disposition,  and  unattended  by  the  salu* 
tary  restraint  of  religious  feeling,  seems  to  have  produced  a  to* 
tal  disregard  of  every  consideration,  except  those  of  his  own 
power  and  interest.  His  government  of  Trinity  College  was 
that  of  an  unprincipled  despot.  If  any  manager  of  a  great 
theatre  had  conducted  himself  in  the  same  rapacious  and  vin* 
dictive  manner,  the  tradition  of  each  successive  generation  of 
players  would  have  described  him  as  a  sad  dog.  In  the  course 
of  three  years,  Bentley  had  no  fewer  than  six  lawsuits  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  These  animosities  and  contentions, 
injurious  to  the  university,  and  scandalous  to  the  church,  com* 
menced  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  and  were  only  tormina* 
ted  with  his  long  life.  We  have  nrither  inclination  nor  space  to 
introduce  the  sad  detail  of  such  unprofitable  warfare,  but  must 
merely  refer  our  readers  to  the  copious  narrative  of  his  biogra* 
pher.  It  may  not  however  be  superfluous  to  mention,  that 
some  of  the  fellows  of  the  college  made  repeated  and  strenu* 
ous  attempts  to  procure  his  removal  from  the  office  of  master. 
Their  first  petition,  dated  in  February  1709-10,  was  addressed 
to  Dr  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  visitor  of  Trinity  College ;  and, 
among  the  thirty  fellows  who  subscribed  it,  was  the  celebrated 
Dr  Middleton,  whom  Bentley  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  con* 
temptuous  name  of  fiddling  Congers^  and  who  afterwards  pro* 
ved  the  most  formidable  of  his  literary  antagonists*  After  many 
proceedings  of  a  preliminary  nature,  tiie  cause  at  length  obtain* 
ed  a  hearing  at  Ely  House  in  the  year  1714,  and  was  before  the 
court  for  the  period  of  six  weeks.  Having  consulted  his  asses- 
sors learned  in  the  laws.  Lord  Cowper  and  Dr  Newton,  the  vi- 
sitor came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  charges  of  wasting  the 
goods,  and  violating  the  statutes,  of  the  collq;e,  had  been  suffi* 
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eimily  establUbed ;  and  he  acoordinglj  direcUd  a  senteaoe  of 
•jeetuMiit  from  the  niMtership  to  h%  prepared  in  doe  form  ;  bal 
having  oaaght  cold  in  contequence  of  hie  long  eittinge  in  the 
hall,  he  wae  seised  with  an  iilnees  which  terminated  fatally  bo« 
fore  jadgmeot  conld  bo  prononneed.    To  hie  sacceseor  in  the 
eee  of  Ely,  Dr  Fleetwood,  fresh  articles  of  accusation  were 
speedily  preeented  by  one  of  the  fellows,  Edmond  Miller,  Ser« 
jeant  at  Law,  subscribed  by  him  *  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
'  many  of  the  Fellows ;'  *  but  the  bishop  declined  to  take  eogni« 
■ance  of  the  oause,  and  a  petition,  subscribed  by  nineteen  fel* 
lows,  was  in  1716  presented  to  the  King.     This  attempt  like- 
wise prored  ineffectual ;  and  Dr  Greene  having  succeeded  to 
tiie  bishoprio  of  Ely,  a  petition  was  presented  to  him  in  the  year 
1799.    The  promoter  in  this  snit  was  Robert  Johnson,  B.D., 
one  of  the  fellows ;  and  the  articles  of  accusation,  which  are 
sixty-four  in  number,  embrace  almost  all  the  material  events  in 
the  history  of  the  college  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years.    The 
decision  of  the  visitor  was  preoeaed  by  much  litigation  in  the 
King's  Bench  and  House  of  Lords*    His  assessors  were  two  ci- 
vilians, Dr  Audley  and  Dr  Cotterell ;  and  at  length,  on  the  27th 
of  April  1784,  he  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation  against  the 
master,  for  dilapidating  the  goods  and  violating  the  statutes  of 
the  college.     One  of  the  articles  on  which  he  was  convicted 
contains  the  charge  of  his  having  *  lived  a  very  irreligioos  lifcf 
^  and  notoriously  n^lected  the  public  worship  of  God,'  for  more 
than  twenty  years  past.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  for  twenty 
years  he  had  soareely  ever  attended  the  college  diapel  in  the 
morning,  and  for  ten  years  or  upwards  as  seldom  in  the  even* 
ing.    His  usual  intrepidity  and  address  did  not  forsake  him  on 
eo  critical  an  occasion,  and  he  eame  to  the  immediate  resolution 


*  SerjeSDt  Miller  publiihed  <<  An  Account  of  the  University  of  Cam« 
bridge,  and  the  Colleges  there :  being  a  plain  Relation  of  many  of  their 
Osths,  Statutes,  and  Cbartera,"  Bte.  Lend.  1717,  8vo.  Bentley,  after 
hsTiDg  made  some  extraordmary  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  fellow- 
ship, entered  into  a  compromise  which  reflected  no  credit  on  either  party. 
The  Serjeant  '  engaged,  on  condition  of  receiving  400/1  as  costs  in  that 

*  caose,  and  half  the  dues  of  a  fellow  since  1715,  with  the  whole  of  his 

*  room-rent,  that  he  would  resign  his  fellowship,  and  moreover  withdraw 
<  both  his  own  petition,  and  that  presented  by  him  in  1716,  in  behalf  of 

*  Colbatch  and  other  eighteen  fellows  to  the  King  in  Council/  Monk, 
p.  400.  This  transaction  took  place  in  the  year  1719,  and  the  money 
'was  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  college.  Miller,  who  survived  about 
twelve  years,  became  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  finaUy  made  his 
4]aietns  as  ons  of  the  Bsroas  of  the  Eacbequer  in  Scotland 
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of  Mtaioioi^  his  6ffio6  in  dsfiance  of  this  sentence  prononnoed  by 
the  competent  judge.  He  plaoed  bis  eliief  reliance  on  tbe  very 
dofeotive  provision  of  the  fortieth  statntci  according  to  which,  a 
masteri  convicted  before  the  visitor  of  any  of  the  greater  offences 
there  specified,  is  immediately  to  be  deprived  by  the  vice-master 
of  the  college.*  Dr  Monk  thinks  it  <  highly  probable  that  the 
^  mention  of  the  vice-master  in  this  part  of  the  statute  of  deprt- 
^  vation  was  nothing  more  than  a  clerical  error,  and  that  in* 

*  stead  of  *<  per  enndem  vice-tnagisirumf"  the  framers  of  the  st»- 

*  tates  had  designed  to  enact,  <<  per  eundem  visitatorem  o£Bcio 
^  magistri  privetur.'*  *  Soon  after  the  sentence  had  been  pro- 
noanced,  bis  devoted  adherent  Dr  Walker  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  vice^nUster.f  Notwithstanding  various  applications 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  this  sentence  was  never  carried 
into  execution ;  and  Bishop  Greene  dying  in  the  year  1788, 
^  the  course  of  nature,  and  not  the  determination  of  law,  put  a 
^  period  to  the  contest.'  In  this  protracted  and  complicated  suit, 
the  master's  share  of  the  expenses  amounted  to  no  less  than  four 
thousand  pounds ;  and  this  sum  he  had  no  scruple  in  drawing 
from  the  funds  of  the  college.  Such  an  extraordinary  demand 
oould  not  fail  to  press  very  heavily  on  the  society ;  and  those 
lellows  who  had  concurred  in  the  petition  to  the  visitor,  had 
subjected  themselves  to  many  other  burdens*  But  the  largest 
share  of  the  expense,  and  the  entire  responsibility  of  managing 
the  oausci  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr  Colbatch,  who  appears  thus  to 
have  spent  about  a  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  money.  This 
individual,  who  possessed  talents  and  learning,  was  a  senior  Fel*- 
low  of  Trinity  College,  Professor  of  Casuistry,  and  Rector  of 
Orwell.  Like  many  of  his  brethren,  he  had  been  deeply  dis- 
gusted with  Bentley's  tyranny  and  injustice,  which,  for  a  long 


*  In  the  year  1818,  tbe  Ststates  of  Trinity  College  were  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Cominoiis,  snd  msy  be  found  in  the  Fifth  Report 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  of  tbe  Lower  Orders,  a(> 
pendix  (B.)  p.  363. 

f  The  vice-master  was  Richard  Walker,  D.D.,  whose  name  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Pope.  A  more  learned  fellow  of  the  same  col- 
lege was  John  Walker ;  of  whom  Dr  Monk  has  stated,  that,  <  while  only 

*  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  drew  up  a  series  of  emendations  upon  Cicero  s 
<  tliree  books  De  Natura  Deorum,  and  commonicated  them  to  Dr  Da- 

*  riea,  by  whom  they  were  printed  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition,  and  are 

*  a  specimen  of  proficiency  in  critical  learning  highly  creditable  to  so 

*  youig  a  man.'— P.  431.  This  statement  seems  to  be  partly  ioaccnrate ; 
for  the  title-page  of  DsTita's  edition,  Cantab.  1718,  8?o,  describes  him 
as  Master  of  ArU :  <<  Accedaat  EmendatioDes  cl.  Josonis  Walkeri,  A.M. 
CoU.  Trin.  SodL" 
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series  of  years,  he  continued  to  oppose  with  a  singular  degree  of 
firmness,  consistency,  and  perseverance. 

From  such  unsatisfactory  details,  we  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  real  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing. Among  these  we  ought  to  mention  the  very  important  »d 
which  he  contributed  to  Kuster's  edition  of  Suidas.  Through 
his  influence,  it  was  printed  at  the  Cambridge  press,  at  the 
expense  and  risk  of  the  university.  *  He  lent  to  the  editor  a 
^  body  of  notes  and  corrections  of  Suidas,  made  by  his  illustri- 

<  ous  predecessor  Bishop  Pearson,  and  preserved  in  Trinity 

*  library.    He  added  some  emendations  of  his  own,  and  assisted 

<  him  with  his  advice  throughout  the  work.'  At  a  more  recent 
period,  he  lent  Kuster  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with  but  a 
slender  chance  of  its  being  repaid.  Another  German  scholar, 
Henry  Sike,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  Oriental  literature,  he  invited  to  Cambridge,  ana  procured 
him  the  Hebrew  professorship.  In  his  own  college,  he  promoted 
not  only  the  study  of  ancient  learning,  but  likewise  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences. 

Soon  after  the  first  petition  against  him  had  been  presented  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  while  he  must  inevitably  have  been  ex* 
posed  to  considerable  anxiety  and  alarm,  he  had  sufficient  en- 
ergy of  mind  to  compose  one  of  his  most  remarkable  works, 
his  Emendationes  in  Menandri  et  Philemoms  Reliquias.  Here 
the  victim  of  his  unrelenting  castigation  was  Jean  le  Clerc,  a 
native  of  Geneva,  professor  of  philosophy  and  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  College  of  the  Remonstrants  at  Amsterdam. 
Uniting  an  excellent  capacitv  with  uncommon  industry  and  ap- 
plication, he  had  already  written  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  had  obtained  an  extensive  celebrity  by  his  different  publica* 
tions  in  the  departments  of  theology,  logic,  and  physics,  when 
his  ambition  unfortunately  prompted  hi  m  to  aspire  at  the  reputation 
of  a  collector  and  editor  of  ancient  reliques  of  the  Greek  drama. 
According  to  Dr  Monk,  *  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person 
^  who  understood  the  power  which  may  be  exercised  over  litera- 

<  ture  by  a  reviewer.'  By  the  freedom  of  his  strictures  in  various 
publications,  more  particularly  in  the  Bibliothiqtie  Universelte  &ni 
Bibiiothique  ChoisiCf  he  bad  excited  the  resentment  of  many  emi- 
nent members  of  the  republic  of  letters.  Of  grammarians  and 
plodding  scholars  he  spoke  with  habitual  contempt,  and  thus  in- 
creased the  offence  which  was  merely  personal.*     Some  of  his 

^  *  *  Qaod  vero  vir  doctisBimus  passim  etiam  omnem  grammaticis  Q^;at 

*  jadicandi  et  ratiocinandi  facnltateni,  quod  increpat^  eos  excolere  tantam 
'      ^''•riam,  at  pnecepta  logices  ignorare,  et  similia,  que  sapra  exhibni,  id 

'  inhumanam  est  et  arrogans,  ut  nihil  inhninaniiis  et  arrogantios 
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pUIdogieal  mistakes  bad  been  exposed  by  Perizonias ;  but  be 
^ff^BS  attacked  in  a  more  ferocioos  manner  hj  Burman,  another 
Dutch  professor  of  great  learning*  His  edition  of  Menauder  and 
Philemon  was  publbbed  in  the  year  1709,*  and  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  spring,  Dr  Bentley,  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  transmitted  his  Emendations  to  Bur« 
num,  who  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  the  public  such  a  mor- 
sel of  criticism.f  Under  his  own  name,  he  prefixed  a  preface 
of  thirty-four  pages,  in  which  he  assailed  Le  Clerc  with  extreme 
▼irnlence,  and  enumerated  many  errors  which  the  author  had 
left  unnoticed.  Not  satisfied  with  relieving  his  spleen  in  this 
manner,  he  added  a  poetical  address  to  the  manes  of  the  injured 
poets,  in  which  he  laboured  to  condense  the  essence  of  his  vitu- 
peration. Of  the  spirit  of  this  effusion  the  reader  may  be  en- 
abled to  judge  from  a  brief  specimen  : 

Scilicet  hsec  nostris  servata  iDformia  seclis 
Prodigia,  et  nuUis  monstra  pianda  sacris. j: 

The  animadversions  of  Bentley  were  less  virulent  in  their  form, 
but  not  less  caustic  in  their  substance ;  and  never  was  an  unfor- 
tunate critic  more  completely  despoiled  of  his  usurped  honours. 
Le  Clerc's  defective  knowledge  in  the  niceties  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage,$  and  his  utter  want  of  skill  in  the  comic  metres,  are  ex- 


<  possit  dici.    Quid  enim  aliud  hoc  est,  quam  stultos  plane  esse  et  de- 

*  mentes  ?    Ego  vero  putem,  jadiciam  et  rationem  esse  omniam  homiDum 

<  omniumque  disciplinamm  commnnem,  non  rnuus  ordlnis  aut  discipUnffi 

*  propriam,  etlonge  plas  tribuerim  homini,  qui  nnllan  pbilosophisB  partem 

*  attigit,  sed  qui  ita  formatns  eat  ab  natora,  nt  stadium,  curam,  praden* 

*  tiam  qnandam  rebus  suis  adhibere,  et  sollicite  omnia  perpendere  soleat, 

<  anteqnam  quid  pronunciet  ant  decidat,  quam  philosopho  tali,  quem  iia« 

*  tnra  ad  affirmandnm  quid  temere  et  decernendum  finzit  proclivem.  Im- 

<  mo,  si  rerum  Yolnmns,  vis  ingenii  et  jndicii  elncet  s»pe  longe  major  in 

<  homine  indocto,  quam  in  docto,  qnamcnnqne  is  colnerit  scientiam.'  ( Jac 
Perizonii  Q.  Cnrtius  Rnfus  restitatns  in  integrum,  et  vindicatus,  per  mo* 
dnm  Speciminis,  a  variis  Accusationibns,  et  immodica  atqne  acerba  nimis 
Criai  yiri  celeberrimi  Jobannis  Clerici,  p.  31.  Lugd.  in  Batavis,  1703^  8to.) 

*  Amst.  1709,  8?o.  The  original  publisher  was  Thomas  Lombrail ; 
but  some  copies  of  the  book  present  a  new  title-page  with  the  date  of  1712, 

<  apud  Petrum  Humbert.' 

f  Emendationes  in  Menandri  et  Philemonls  Reliquias,  ex  nnpera  Edi- 
tione  Joannis  Clerici :  ubi  multa  Grotii  et  aliorum,  plurima  rero  Clerici 
errata  castigantur,  anctore  Phileleuthero  LipsiensL  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 
1710,  8vo. 

i  Petri  Burmanni  Poematnm  libri  qnatnor,  p.  244.    Amst.  1746, 4  to. 

§  <  Unfortunately,'  says  Dr  Monk,  *  he  bad  been  ill-grounded  in  the 

<  Greek  language,  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  its  gram^ 
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posed  ID  the  moat  masterly  and  triampbant  manner.  In  the 
nute  and  difficalt  knowledge  of  ancient  proaody^it  it  generally  acU 
mitted  that  Bentley  had  attained  to  an  nnpreoedented  degree  ef 
proficiency ;  and  this  study,  which  he  promoted  by  bis  {Nreeepta  and 
by  his  example,  still  continues  to  flourish  in  England.  A  late  npii* 
ter  has  remarked,  that  <  many  things  now  familiar  to  young  ecft* 

<  demies,  (thanks  to  the  labours  of  Dawes,  and  Bumey,  and  Parrt 

*  and  Porson,  and  Elmsley,)  were  utterly  unknown  to  seholara 

<  like  Bentley,  and  to  Scaliger  before  him :  and  though  it  might 

*  seem  an  ungracious  task,  it  would  not  be  Toid  either  of  pla»* 
^  sure  or  of  profit  to  give  select  specimens  of  errors  in  metre 

*  and  syntax  committed  by  those  illustrious  men.'*  To  this 
publication  Le  Clerc  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  a  separate  and 
formal  reply.  It  was  however  assailed  by  Jac  Gronoviusyf 
who  has  scattered  an  equal  portion  of  his  learned  abuse  on  Bent* 
ley  and  on  Le  Clerc ;  and  by  another  writer  of  the  same  yiru- 
lence,  J.  C.  de  Pauw,^  whose  critical  blunders  have  been  waft- 
ed te  every  seat  of  learning  by  the  Fannus  Critica  of  D'Orville. 
To  this  work  of  De  Pauw,  which  was  published  under  the  assu* 


<  roar,  and  had  acquired  the  little  knowledge  which  he  poaaetsed  at  an  sd- 
*  vanced  age,  with  the  view,  as  it  wonld  appear,  of  becoming  in  every  re* 
'  «pect  a  parallel  te  the  incomparable  Grotius.' — P.  210.  All  this  is  dr- 
oumstantially  stated,  but  without  due  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Le  Clerc 
has  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  for  questioning  his 
authority,  that  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  in  his  early 
youth.  See  Jo,  Clerici  Vita  et  OpercL^  p.  12,  and  the  Sihm  Philoh^ 
giccB  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  MschinU  Socraiiei  Dialogi  ire$,  p. 
130.  Arost.  1711,  8?o.  We  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Bunnan  *  knew 
'  less  than  might  have  been  expected  of  literary  anecdote.' — P.  616.  This 
general  remark  is  apparently  grounded  upon  a  solitary  instance,  his  want 
of  information  respecting  the  author  of  an  anonymous  Epistoia  Critiea  ; 
but  the  writer  would  probably  have  formed  a  diiferent  opinion  if  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  Burman's  Sylloge  Epistolarum^  in  5  vols.  4to. 

*  Tate's  Introduction  to  the  principal  Greek  Tragic  and  Comic  Metres. 
Lend.  1829,  8vo. 

f  Infamia  Emendationum  in  Menandri  Reliquias,  nuper  editarum  Tr»- 
jecti  ad  Rhenum,  auctore  Phileleuthero  Lipsiensi.  Accedit  Responsio  M. 
Lucilii  Profuturi  ad  Epistolam  C.  Veratii  Philellensis,  qusB  extat  in  Bi- 
bliothecse  Choiriae  parte  ix.     Lugd.  Bat.  1710, 12mo. 

X  Philargyrii  Cantabrigiensis  Emendationes  in  Menandri  et  Philemonis 
Reliquias,  ex  nupera  Editione  Joannis  Clerici :  ubi  qusBdam  Grotii  et  alio- 
rum,  plnrima  vero  Phileleutheri  Lipsiensis  errata  csstigantnr.  Cum  pr«- 
fatione  Joan.  Clenci.  Amst.  1711,  8vo. — This  publication  had  been  pre* 
ceded  by  <<  Burmanniana,  sive  Calumniarum  Petri  Bnrmanni  in  Collegas 
et  Populares  Specimen."  Amst.  1710,  12mo.  These  csloronies  are  coU 
"  "ted  from  his  edition  of  Petronius  Art>iter. 
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med  name  of  Philargyrius  Cantabrigiensis,  in  allusion  to  Bent- 
ley's  notorious  rapacity,  Le  Clerc  prefixed  a  long  preface,  in 
Tirhich  he  made  the  best  effort  he  could  to  defend  his  character 
as  a  scholar.  Dr  Monk  ought  perhaps  to  have  stated,  that  a 
much  better  edition  of  Menander  and  Philemon  has  recently  been 
published  by  Meineke,  who  has  reprinted  the  whole  of  Bent- 
ley's  Emendations.* 

His  next  literary  enterprise  was  his  edition  of  Horace,^which 
was  printed  at  Cambridge,  and  was  completed  in  the  year  1711. 
The  editor  had  hitherto  been  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Whig 
party,  but  as  he  expected  the  Tory  administration  might  be  of 
service  to  him  in  the  present  crisis  of  his  affairs,  he  dedicated 
his  book  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  a  strain  of  elaborate  adulation. 
Of  the  various  publications  occasioned  by  this  edition,  Dr  Monk 
has  furnished  a  tolerable  account.  Of  Alexander  Cunningham, 
one  of  Bentley's  most  formidable  antagonists,  his  notices  are 
neither  very  brief  nor  very  satisfactory :  he  was  not  aware,  or 
at  least  has  neglected  to  state,  that  this  learned  man  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  civil  law,  and  that  he  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  some  of  the  roost  emiuent  civilians  in  Holland.  Without 
this  mention  of  his  profession,  the  outline  of  his  life  must  remun 
very  imperfect.  The  merits  and  the  defects  of  Bentley's  edition 
of  Horace  are  sufficiently  known ;  and  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  acquainting  our  readers  with  the  impression  which 
it  left  on  the  mind  of  a  most  unexceptionable  judge. 

*  From  the  perusal  of  Bentley,'  says  Dr  Parr,  *  we  now  rise, 

*  and  upon  former  occasions  too  we  have  risen,  as  from  a  ccena 

*  dubia^  where  the  keenest  or  most  fastidious  appetite  may  find 
^  gratification  in  a  profusion  of  various  and  exquisite  viands, 

*  which  not  only  please  the  taste,  but  invigorate  the  constitution. 

*  We  leave  him,  as  we  often  have  left  him  before,  with  renewed 

*  and  increased  conviction,  that  amidst  all  his  blunders  and  refine- 

*  roents,  all  his  frivolous  cavils  and  hardy  conjectures,  all  his  sa- 

*  crifices  of  taste  to  acuteness,  and  all  his  rovings  from  poetry 
^  to  prose,  still  he  is  the  first  critic  whom  a  true  scholar  would 

*  wish  to  consult  in  adjusting  the  text  of  Horace.  Yes,   the  mc- 

*  mory  of  Bentley  has  ultimately  triumphed  over  the  attacks  of 
^  bis  enemies,  and  his  mistakes  are  found  to  be  light  in  the  ba- 
^  lance,  when  weighed  against  his  numerous,  his  splendid,  and 
^  matchless  discoveries.  He  has  not  much  to  fear,  even  from 
^  such  rivals  inliterary  fame  as  Cunningham,  Baxter,  and  Dawes, 


*  Menandri  et  PhilemoDis  Reliquise  :  edldit  Angostus  Meineke.  Ac^* 
cedwit  R.  Bentleii  in  Menandmm  et  Philemonem  Emendationes  integne, 
Berolini,  1823,  8vo. 
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*  He  deserved  to  obtun,  and  he  bas  obUuned,  ibe  honourable 

<  suffragee  of  kindred  spirits,  a  Lennep,  a  Rubnken,  a  Hem- 
^  sterhuis,  and  a  Person.  In  fine,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  and 
^  exalted  personages,  who,  whether  right  or  wrong  m  detached 
^  instances,  always  excite  attention  and  reward  it — always  in- 

<  form  where  thev  do  not  convince — always  send  away  their 
^  readers  with  enlarged  knowledge — ^with  animated  curiosity, 

*  and  with  wholesome  exercise  to  those  general  habits  of  think- 
^  ing,  which  enable  them,  upon  maturer  reflection,  and  after  more 
'  extensive  inquiry,  to  discern  and  avoid  the  errors  of  their  illus- 

*  trious  guides.'* 

In  the  year  1713,  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention  was 
directed  towards  a  work  entitled  A  Discourse  of  Free-thinking^ 
occasioned  by  the  Rise  and  Growth  qf  a  Sect  called  Free-think" 
ers.  The  author  of  this  anonymous  publication  was  Anthony 
Collins,  a  writer  not  destitute  of  acutcness,  but  deficient  in  that 
learning  to  which  he  made  such  ample  pretensions.  His  chief 
distinction  arose  from  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to  pro- 
pagate hb  deistical  tenets ;  and  as  he  was  a  person  of  some  figure 
and  influence,  his  book  appears  to  have  excited  a  d^^ee  of  alarm 
which, cannot  fairly  be  imputed  to  the  talents  of  the  author.  In 
disparaging  the  Christian  religion,  he  found  an  extensive  and 
favourite  topic  in  the  contradictory  opinions  and  personal  con- 
duct of  the  English  clergy ;  and  besides  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  general  scope  of  his  arguments,  he  thus  roused  a  feeling 
of  a  more  personal  nature.  His  work  was  followed  by  several 
answers,  but  the  most  effective  of  these  was  published  by  Dr 
Bentley  under  the  title  of  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discourse  of 
Free-thinking :  in  a  Letter  to  F.  H.  D.  D.  by  Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis.f  The  friend  thus  designated  in  the  title-page  was 
Francis  Hare,  D.D.  who  was  then  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  after- 
wards successively  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  and  Chichester.  Coi- 
lins's  superficial  learning  was  exposed  with  unrelenting  severity, 
and  his  arrogance  was  repelled  by  the  most  arrogant  of  mankind. 
Even  the  most  pious  may  sometimes  do  well  to  be  angry ;  but 
when  a  religion,  breathing  peace  and  gentleness,  is  deluded  in 
the  worst  spirit  of  its  enemies,  the  cause  of  truth  is  but  imper- 


♦  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  99. 

f  The  eighth  and  the  best  edition  of  Bentley's  Remarks  was  published 
the  year  after  his  death.  Camh.  1743|  8vo.  Dr  Monk  has  neglected  to 
mention  a  French  version,  puhlbhed  under  the  title  of  '<  La  Friponnerie 
Laique  des  pretendus  Esprits-Forts  d'Angleterre ;  ou  Remarques  de  Phi« 
leleuthere  de  Leipsick  sur  le  Discoors  de  la  Libert6  de  penser :  tradaites 
de  TAnglois  sur  la  septi^me  edition,  par  M.  N.  N.''    Amst.  1738,  8?o« 
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fectly  promoted.      Bentley's  Remarks  were  however  written 
w^ith  much  ability,  and  were  received  with  much  applause ;  nor 
did  he  leave  his  adversary  the  same  power  of  imposing  upon  the 
Ignorant  and  unwary.    The  service  which  he  had  thus  rendered 
to  the  church  was  proclaimed  by  Dr  Hare,  in  a  singular  publi- 
cation, more  distinguished  by  the  warmth  of  its  zeal  than  by  the 
delicacy  of  its  conception  ;*  but  as  the  friendships  of  ambitious 
men  usually  rest  on  a  very  unstable  foundation,  we  find  them, 
at  no  distant  period,  in  a  state  of  open  hostility.    A  scheme  had 
been  devised  of  employing  Bentley  in  preparing  editions  of  clas- 
Bical  authors  for  the  use  of  Prince  Frederick,  and  he  was  indu- 
ced to  expect  the  large  remuneration  of  L.1000  a-year  ;  but  this 
scheme  was  never  brought  to  maturity,  and  he  imputed  its  fail- 
ure to  the  intervention  of  Hare,  who  is  supposed  to  have  sug- 
gested that  his  emoluments  should  rather  be  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  his  labours,  than  by  his  private  sense  of  obligation. 
When  the  dean  published  his  edition  of  Terence,f  he  furnished 
another  ground  of  offence.     His  former  friend  was  indeed  men- 
tioned with  high  commendation ;  but  he  could  not  entirely  con- 
ceal an  inclination  to  detract  from  his  character  as  a  scholar ; 
and  the  metrical  skill  displayed  in  this  edition  had  in  a  great 
measure  been  derived  from  Bentley's  private  conversation.    He 
prefixed  a  dissertation  De  Meiris  Cojnicis ;  and,  as  Dr  Monk  has 
remarked,  his  text  *  presents  Terence  in  a  form  rather  to  be 
«  scanned  than  read.'     His  notes  are  neither  very  copious  nor 
very  elaborate,  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply  their  deficient 
cies  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  his  volume  the  entire  annotations 
of  Gabriel  Faernus,     This  edition,  presenting  some  new  attrac- 
tions, and  bearing  the  name  of  an  editor  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, experienced  so  favourable  a  reception,  that  it  was  speedily 
reprinted.     Such  brilliant  success  completed  the  measure  of  his 
offences,  and  Bentley  resolved  to  extinguish  his  reputation  as  a 
critic  by  publishing  a  much  better  edition  of  Terence.    This  re- 
solution he  executed  with  great  energy* and  despatch,  if  not  pre- 
cipitation.l     *  His  object  was  twofold ;   to  give  the  reader  a 
'  critical  edition  of  Terence,  with  a  corrected  text  and  metrical 

*  arrangement  of  every  verse ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  censure 

*  the  performance  of  his  rival.    The  industry  with  which  he  ac- 


*  The  Clergyman's  Thanks  to  Phileleutherus,  for  his  Remarks  on  a 
hie  Discourso  of  Free-thinking.  In  a  Letter  to  Dr  Bentley.  Lond. 
1713,  8vo. 

t  Loud,  \12\y  4to.  \  Cantab.  1726,  4 to. 
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*  complifilied  both  purpoBeSyand  bis  rapidity  of  exeention,  are  aKke 

<  astonisbiDg,  and  marlc  the  powerfal  genius  of  our  veteran  eri- 
« tic'  His  preface  is  succeeded  by  a  tract  of  a  moderate  length, 
entitled  De  Metris  Terentianis  Ix«3i'«^A*«>  which  we  beliere  to 
be  correctly  described  as  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  ac^ 
count  that  has  yet  been  given  of  that  difficult  subject.  He  has 
retained  the  annotations  of  Faemus,  which  are  interspersed 
among  his  own.  Of  every  dipodia^  or  couple  of  feet,  be  has  dia* 
tinguished  the  first  accented  syllable  by  the  acute  mark.  His 
conjectural  emendations  are  sufficiently  numerous.  In  his  notes 
be  omits  no  opportunity  of  exposing  the  errors  of  the  rival  edi- 
tion, and  in  order  to  mortify  the  editor  still  more  deeply,  he 
studiously  avoids  mentioning  his  name.  Nor  was  his  resentment 
yet  satisned:  Hare  had  made  great  progress  in  preparing  an 
edition  of  Phsedrus ;  and  with  the  view  of  defeating  this  project 
or  retarding  its  success,  Bentley  added  that  poet  as  a  companion 
to  his  Terence.  Here  however,  as  in  many  other  instances,  his 
passion  was  stronger  than  his  judgment.  For  such  an  under- 
taking  he  had  made  no  adequate  preparation;  and  his  hasty 
effort  chiefly  consisted  in  his  inserting  in  the  text  many  rash  and 
superfluous  corrections,  and  subjoining  some  brief  and  oracular 
notes.  Dr  Hare,  who  was  filled  with  indignation  at  such  treat- 
ment, took  his  revenge  by  publishing  an  Epistola  Critica  ad 
eruditissimum  virum  U.  B.  S.  E.  L  in  qua  omnes  doctissimi 
Bentleii  in  Phadrum  Notes  atqm  Emendationes  expenduntur.* 
He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  the  precipitation  of  his  an- 
tagonist had  afforded  too  much  room  for  animadversion.  He 
publicly  threatened  to  prosecute  this  warfare  by  printing  a 
series  of  remarks  on  Bentley's  edition  of  Terence.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  as  wo  are  informed  by  Whiston,  was  scandalized  that 
two  such  clergymen  should  *  be  fighting  with  one  another  about 

*  a  play-book ;'  and  certainly  many  other  individuals,  not  dispo- 
sed to  take  so  severe  a  view  of  their  classical  propensities,  must 
have  been  sufficiently  persuaded  that  their  example  did  not  much 
tend  to  edification.  This  ill-judged  publication  of  Phsedrus  was 
attended  with  another  unpleasant  result,  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  editor's  friendly  relations  with  Burman ;  <  which,  considering 

*  how  prone  they  both  were  to  take  offence,  had  continued  a  aur- 

<  prising  length  of  time.'  Some  suspicbns  and  jealousies  had 
formerly  intervenedi  in  consequence  of  their  having  each  pro- 

*  Lond.  1726,  4to.  The  initials  in  the  title  denote  "  Henricmn 
Bland,  Schole  Etonensis  Informatorem.*'  This  Epistola  Critica  may  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  Hare's  WorkS;  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 
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jected  an  edition  of  Lucan  about  the  same  period  ;*  and  the 
breach  was  rendered  irreparable  by  Barman's  decisiye  measure 
of  subjoining  Hare's  Epistola  Critica  to  his  fourth  edition  of 
Pii8^rus.t 

It  was  remarked  by  Dr  Bentlejr's  enemies,  <  that  whenever  he 

^  ijras  placed  in  peril  for  nial-administration  of  bis  college»  his 

^  practice  was  to  come  forward  with  some  literary  production^ 

^  which  might  interest  the  public  in  favour  of  its  author ;  and 

^  that  therefore  a  share  of  the  merits  of  his  works  was  due  to  his 

<  prosecutors.'    His  edition  of  Horace  made  its  appearance  the 

year  after  the  date  of  the  first  appeal  to  the  visitor ;  and  his 

scheme  of  publishing  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 

i¥as  first  announced  when  the  fellows  were  meditating  a  petition 

to  the  King.     His  proposals  for  printing  this  work  were  issued 

in   1720)  and  were  repeatedly  attacked  by  Dr  Middleton  with 

Tnuch  ability,  and  perhaps  with  virulence  not  inferior  to  his 

ability.     We  agree  with  the  learned  biographer  in  thinking  that 

his  scheme  was  not  defeated  by  this  angry  exposure :  he  long 

afterwards  reverted  to  the  plan  of  such  a  publication ;  nor  were 

his  nerves  so  infirm,  or  his  mind  so  unaccustomed  to  the  utmost 

bitterness  of  invective,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  he  could  be 

deterred  by  any  literary  opposition,  however  formidable.     It  is 

donbtless  to  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  much  regret,  that  his 

long*meditated  edition  was  never  completed :  the  rashness  with 

which  he  applied  his  pruning-knife  to  the  profane  writers,  could 

not  fail  to  excite  a  natural  prejudice  against  him  as  an  editor 

of  the  sacred  writers ;  but  his  learning  was  so  masterly,  and  his 

critical  skill  so  mature,  that  if  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  the 

text  uninfested  with  his  conjectural  emendations,  he  might  have 

performed  the  most  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  biblical 

literature.     At  the  suggestion  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  afterwards 

undertook  to  publish  an  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  ^Lost  \X  a 

task  for  which  he  was  neither  qualified  by  the  elegance  of  his 

taste,  nor  by  the  course  of  his  previous  studies ;  and  of  all  his 

literary  enterprises,  this  was  the  most  injudicious  and  the  most 


*  Bentle/s  notes  en  Lucan,  accompanying  the  text  and  notes  of  Gro- 
tinSf  were  printed  at  Strawbeny  Hill,  in  quarto,  in  the  year  1760.  They 
nay  now  be  found  in  a  more  economical  form  s  *^  M.  Annsei  Lucani 
Pbarsalia,  cum  notis  Hugonis  Grotii  et  Richardi  Bentleii.*'  GlasgusB, 
1816,  8to. 

t  Leid»,  1727, 4to. 

X  Milton's  Paradise  Lost :  a  new  edition,  by  Richard  Bentley,  D.D. 
Loud,  1732,  4to, 
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unBUCcessful.  It  greatly  contributed  to  impair  his  general  repu* 
tation  as  a  critic;  for  many  readers,  unprepared  tojudge  of  his 
violent  distortions  in  the  text  of  Horace,  were  sumciently  pre- 

Gred  to  judge  of  his  still  more  violent  distortions  in  the  text  of 
Uton  ;  and  certainly  those  who  were  left  to  form  an  o[nnion  of 
his  literary  merits  from  the  mere  inspection  of  his  lucubrations 
on  the  English  poet,  could  not  but  oe  astonished  at  his  former 
renown.     It  was  remarked  by  Bishop  Lowth,  that  <  the  greatest 

*  critic  and  most  able  grammarian  of  the  last  age,  when  he  came 

*  to  apply  his  learning  and  his  criticism  to  an  English  author,  was 
^  frequently  at  a  loss  in  matters  of  ordinary  use  and  common 
^  construction  in  his  own  vernacular  idiom/*  In  order  to  pal* 
liate  the  offensive  audacity  of  his  animadvenuons,  he  resorted 
to  the  expedient  of  an  imaginary  editor,  a  certain  <  friend  or  ac- 
'  quaintance,  whoever  he  was,  to  whom  Milton  committed  his 
^  copy  and  the  overseeing  of  the  press ;'  and  this  editor  he  very 
gratuitously  and  absurdly  represents  as  having  not  merely  com- 
mitted many  unintentional  errors,  but  even  as  having  made  va- 
rious additions  according  to  his  own  judgment  or  caprice.  Dr 
Johnson  has  characterised  this  as  *  a  supposition  rash  and  ground- 
^  less,  if  he  thought  it  true ;  and  vile  and  pernicious,  if,  as  is 
^  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it  to  be  false.'  Such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  seems  to  be  very  correctly  described  in  these  terms ; 
nor  can  we  discover  the  solidity  of  Dr  Monk's  opinion,  that 

<  Bentley  was  no  more  impeachable  for  a  moral  fraud,  than  the 

<  dramatist  who  introduces  a  fictitious  character  into  the  action 

<  of  an  historical  play.' — P.  581.  tThe  dramatist  who  thus  intro- 
duces a  fictitious  character,  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the  expecta- 
tion that  his  readers  should  convert  the  fiction  into  a  reality ; 
but  when  Bentley  introduced,  not  into  a  work  of  fancy,  but  into 
an  edition  of  a  great  poet  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  illus- 
trate, this  nameless  character  of  a  primitive  editor,  he  must 
either  have  aimed  at  imposing  upon  his  readers  or  himself. 
The  editor  is  gravely  announced  in  the  preface,  and  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  notes,  as  any  real  and  .known  editor  might 
have  been  mentioned ;  nor  Lb  it  to  be  considered  as  any  adequate 
account  of  such  conduct,  that  this  <  was  only  a  device  to  take 

<  off  the  odium  of  perpetuallv  condemning  and  altering  the 

<  words  of  the  great  poet.'  A  device  it  certainly  was,  and  a 
very  clumsy  device;  but  it  entered  into  the  very  essence  of  this 

,  device  that  Bentley's  readers  should  suppose  him  to  be  speaking, 
not  of  a  fictitious,  but  of  a  real  personage.     This  euition  df 

•^  Lbwili's  Inlioductibn  to  English  Grammar,  p.  ?iii»   toiitf.  l7$2,8ro. 
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Milton  was  received  with  that  coutempt  and  indiguatiou  which 
it  could  not  fail  to  excite.  The  vagaries  of  the  learned  editor 
were  very  frequently  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  were  scarcely 
entitled  to  any  serious  notice;  but  his  edition  was  attacked  by 
many  occasional  writers,  and  was  more  critically  examined 
by  Dr  Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  treated 
Bentley  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  and  respect  which  he  had 
seldom  experienced  from  his  literary  antagonists.* 

Another  labour  of  his  declining  years,  was  a  projected  edi- 
tion of  Homer ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
relinquish  more  unprofitable  pursuits,  and  devote  himself  to  an 
undertaking  so  worthy  of  his  name  and  reputation ;  but  his 
literary  projects  were  numerous,  and  his  thoughts  must  often 
have  been  distracted  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  his  quarrels 
and  contentions.  One  object  to  which  he  directed  much  of  his 
attention,  was  the  poet's  versification,  of  which  he  proposed  to 
effect  a  general  restoration,  derived  from  ancient  manuscripts, 
the  examination  of  the  numerous  quotations  dispersed  in  ancient 
writers,  and,  beyond  all  other  sources,  the  systematic  insertion 
of  the  ^olic  digamma.  The  proper  use  of  this  letter,  which  he 
himself  pronounced  like  the  English  W,  while  others  have 
assigned  to  it  the  sound  of  F  or  V,  was  unknown  to  the  scholars 
of  that  age. 

<  The  discovery  itself,  and  the  process  by  which  it  was  confirmed^  mark 
the  genias  of  Bentley,  and  (he  logical  turn  of  his  muui.  He  first  observed 
that  the  offensive  hiatus  in  verses  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  continnally 
recnrred  in  the  same  words ;  and  some  of  them,  be  was  led  to  believe, 
from  the  slender  acconuts  which  we  possess  of  the  old  i^olic  dialect,  had 
once  been  written  with  the  digamroa.  By  trying  the  experiment  of  in- 
serting the  consonant  in  all  those  words  wherever  they  occurred  in  Homer, 
he  fonnd  that  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  he  succeeded  in  improving 
the  versification.  On  proceeding  to  make  the  same  insertion  in  other 
words,  where  the  metre  required  support,  his  success  was  too  general  to 
proceed  from  accident,  and  proved  to  a  demonstration  the  truth  of  the 
discovery/ — P.  618. 

When  Heyne  was  occupied  with  his  edition  of  the  Iliad,  the 
master  and  fellows  of  Trinity  College  very  liberally  transmitted 
to  Gottingen  Bentley's  corrected  copy  of  Hoiner ;  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  his  edition  derived  from  this  source  are  not 
sparingly  mentioned. — Bentley's  edition  of  Manilius,  which  he 

•  Dr  Pearce's  work,  which  is  anonymous,  appeared  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Review  of  the  Text  of  the  twelve  Books  of  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost : 
m  which  the  chief  of  Dr  Bentley's  Emendations  are  considered,  and  several 
other  Emendations  and  Observations  are  offer'd  to  the  Pablic."  Lon<|« 
1733,  8^0.    Il  extends  to  400  pages. 
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had  prepared  about  forty-fiye  years  before,  was  pobHshed  in 
the  vear  1789,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  nephew.*  The 
death  of  Bishop  Greene,  in  1738,  had  relieved  him  from  the 
hazard  of  expulsion ;  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  offices  till 
1742,  when  he  died  on  the  14th  of  July,  after  haying  completed 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His  wife  had  died  two  years  be- 
fore. His  only  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  educated  to 
no  profession :  it  was  one  of  the  many  scandalous  acts  of  the 
father's  administration,  that  the  son  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  younger  Bentley, 
who  is  represented  as  a  person  of  excellent  talents,  is  best  re« 
memberea  as  the  friend  of  Gray.  When  his  fiither  one  dav 
found  him  reading  a  novel,  *  Why,'  said  he,  ^  read  a^book  which 
*  you  cannot  quote  ?\  The  doctor's  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Joanna,  were  both  married :  the  latter  was  the  wife  of 
Denison  Cumberland,  who  was  grandson  to  the  learned  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  who  himself  became  Bishop  of  Kilmore, 
and  the  father  of  Richard  Cumberland,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  recent  English  dramatists. 

It  is  not  perhaps  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  man  whose  conduct  was  so  little  influenced  by 
religious  principles.  We  shall  however  transcribe  an  epigram, 
which  Dr  Monk  has  left  unnoticed,  and  which  strongly  savours 
of  Arianism ;  though  it  may  doubtless  be  understood  as  express- 
ing the  opinions,  not  of  the  writer,  but  of  his  friend  the  here* 
tiod  professor  of  mathematics.  When  Clarke  kept  his  act  at 
Cambridge  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Professor 
James,  who  suspected  lum  of  a  tendency  to  Arianism,  urged  him 
very  pertinaciously  to  condemn  an  opinion  which  had  recently 

^  Richard  Bentley,  D.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Rector  of 
Kailstone  in  LeiceBtershire,  who  sunrived  till  the  year  1786.  In  the 
obituary  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  he  is  confounded  with  his  cousin 
Thomas  Bentley,  LL.  D.,  who  had  been  dead  forty-four  years.     Monk, 

t.  660.  The  latter  had  likewise  been  chosen  a  fellow  of  this  collie ;  but 
e  YBcated  bis  fellowship  by  declining  to  take  orders  when  he  was  of  seven 
years*  standing  as  a  master  of  arte.  He  trayelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
collated  various  manuscripts  in  both  countries.  His  proficiency  in 
classical  learning  was  attested  by  his  editions  of  Cicero  de  Finibus  Bo* 
norum  et  Malorum,  Cantab.  1718,  8vo,  of  Callimachus,  Lond.  1741, 
Syo,  and  of  Cssar,  Lond.  1742,  870.  This  edition  of  Caesar  includes 
the  notes  of  his  friend  Dr  Jurin,  who  had  been  master  of  Newcastle 
school,  and  was  then  a  physician  of  great  eminence  in  London.  Bentley, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  more  amiable  person  than  his  uncle,  died  at 
Clifton  on  the  28th  of  May  1742;  in  the  fiftieth  ^ear  of  his  age« 
f  Walpoliana,  vol.  ii.  p.  30« 
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t       been  propagated  bj  Whision.      In  the  evening,  Clarke  and 
r       Wbiston  supped  with  Dr  Bentley,  who  communicated  to  them 
the  following  tetrastich : 

Tune  matbematicuin,  male  salse  lacobey  lacessis, 
Histrio  dam  ringis  seriam  habere  yiram  ? 

Lndis  tu  Christam,  dominumque  Deumqne  professus  : 
llle  colit  dominum,  quern  negat  esse  Deum.* 

Of  the  various  works  of  this  extraordinary  person,  Dr  Monk 
has,  in  most  instances,  given  an  account  that  may  be  considered 
as  sufficiently  copious ;  but  his  notices  are  not  always  such  as 
will  satisfy  a  bibliographer.  Thus,  for  example,  he  occasionally 
quotes  Bentley's  Epistokey  but  with  respect  to  the  collection  it« 
flelf,  he  furnishes  no  satisfactory  information.  It  might  have 
been  proper  to  state,  that  two  hundred  copies  of  this  splendid 
Tolume  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Dr  Burney,  not 
with  any  view  to  publication,  but  as  presents  from  the  munifi- 
cent editor :  he  promised  to  subjoin  annotations,  and  these  would 
doubtless  have  been  replete  with  erudition,  and,  if  we  may  form 
a  conjecture  from  his  "  Tentamen  de  MetrisuEschyli,"  they  would 
bave  been  written  in  very  indifferent  Latin.f  If  Dr  Monk  had 
inserted  in  his  appendix  a  list  of  Bentley's  publications,  and  an- 
other list  of  the  very  numerous  publications  of  which  Bentley 
is  the  subject,  with  the  respective  places  of  printing,  the  dates, 
and  the  sizes,  he  would  have  gratified  many  of  his  more  curious 
readers.  With  regard  to  the  composition  of  his  massy  volume, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation :  we 
fihall  however  refrain  from  general  censures,  and  proceed  to 
mention  particular  instances  of  what  we  consider  as  faults  in 
diction  and  style.  In  the  following  sentence,  we  find  a  nomina- 
tive without  any  corresponding  verb :  *  It  was  about  the  same 

<  time  that  Bentley's  pupil,  James  Stillingfleet,  being  of  a  pro- 
^  per  age  for  the  university,  his  father  determined  that  he  should 

<  be  accompanied  by  his  private  tutor  to  Wadham  College,  Ox« 


♦  Wbiston*s  Memoirs  of  Clarke>  p.  14. 

f  Richardi  Bentleii  ct  doctorum  Viromm  Epistolse  partim  mutnie* 
Accedlt  Ricbardi  Dawesii  ad  Joannem  Tayloram  Epistola  singularis. 
Lend.  1807,  4to. — An  enlarged  edition  of  tbis  collection  has  lately  been 
published  under  tbe  following  title :  "  Ricbardi  Bentleii  et  doctorum  Vi- 
romm Epistolae  partim  mutuse:  ex  editione  Londinensi  Caroli  Bumeii 
repetiit^  novisque  additamentis,  et  Godofredi  Hermanni  Dissertatione  de 
Bentleio  ejusque  Ed.  Terentii,  auxit  Frid.  Traug.  Friedemann,"  Lipsise^ 
1625>  8fo«  The  dissertation  here  mentioned  may  likewise  be  found  id 
the  recent  collection  of  Hermann's  Opusctda,  vol.  ii.  p.  363» 
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<  fi»r(1.' — P.  1 4.  We  sometiines  discover  an  improper  applica- 
tion of  common  words ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  are  inforoied 
that  Beniley  ^  pursued  an  original  path  of  criticism,  in  which 

*  the  intuitive  and  subtle  quickness  of  his  genius  calculated  him 

*  to  excel/ — P.  12.  It  may  with  propriety  be  said  that  a  person, 
from  his  genius,  is  calculated  to  excel ;  but  the  propriety  of  sack 
an  expression  as  ^  his  genius  calculated  him  to  excel,'  seems  to 
be  more  than  doubtful.  The  author  elsewhere  speaks  of  <  the 
^  authenticity  of  Phalaris  and  ^sop.' — P.  87.  Authenticity  ex- 
presses the  character  of  an  historical  document,  genuinen^s  the 
relation  between  an  author  and  his  reputed  i^rork.  Should  this 
remark  require  any  confirmation,  we  gladly  produce  the  autho- 
rity of  another  Cambridge  professor.  *  It  may  he  of  use,'  says 
Bishop  Watson,  ^  to  remove  this  confusion  in  your  argument, 
^  to  state  distinctly  the  difference  between  the  genuineness  and 

*  the  authenticity  of  a  book.    A  genuine  book  is  that  which  was 

*  written  by' the  person  whose  name  it  bears  as  the  author  of  it. 

<  An  authentic  book  is  that  which  relates  matters  of  fact,  as  they 

<  really  happened.     A  book  may  be  genuine  without  being  au- 

*  thentic ;  and  a  book  may  be  authentic  without  being  genuine.'* 
That  sQch  information  should  be  necessary  for  Thomas  Paine, 
can  excite  little  or  no  surprise ;  but  it  seems  to  be  equally  ne- 
cessary for  the  Dean  of  Feterborough.     *  A  charge  which  was 

*  denied  at  the  time,  and  which,  from  his  respectable  character 

*  in  after  life,  we  are  prone  to  disbelieve.' — P.  203.  We  are  prone 
to  vice ;  but  to  believe  on  the  side  of  charity,  is  allied  to  virtue. 

*  Put  a  period  to  his  existence^*  which  repeatedly  occurs  in  the 
Life  of  Bentley,  is  a  phrase  that  lonff  ago  excited  the  ridicule  of 
a  young  writer  of  high  promise.f  Death  and  annihilation  are 
not  synonymous  terms;  and  although  *  by  many  genteel  peo- 
^  pie  death  and  annihilation   are  supposed  to   be   the  same 

<  thing,'  yet  as  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  belongs  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent denomination,  he  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  express 
himself  with  a  greater  degree  of  caution.  Instead  of  putting  a 
period  to  a  man's  existence,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  put  a  period 
to  his  life.  The  following  passages  contain  instances  of  tauto- 
logy.    *  Celebrated  for  his  researches  in  science,  as  well  as  in 

*  the  antiquities  and  chronology  of  the  ancient  world.' — P.  15. 

*  To  employ  some  of  his  best  scholars  in  editing  new  editions  of 

*  classical  works.' — P.  49.  On  various  occasions  we  are  offend- 
ed with  a  most  ungraceftil  collision  of  particles.     *  The  cause 

<  was  called  on  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.' — P.  452.     *  Dr 

♦  Wauon's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  p.  183. 

t  Miscellaaies  by  James  Hay  Beattie,  A.M.  p.  182.    Lond.  ISO?, 
8vo, 
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^  Mead  was  sent  to  for  bis  presence  or  advice.' — P.  543.  <  Such 
^  an  effusion  as  ibis  is  not  the  place  to  look  to,^  a  true  account.' 
— P.  567.  The  Dean  evinces  a  considerable  partiality  for  cer- 
tain compounds,  which,  in  the  present  century,  are  scarcely 
deemed  admissible  into  compositions  that  aim  at  any  degree  of 
elegance ;  ^  sundry  whereof  were  ridiculed  by  another  profes- 
sor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.*  This  class  com- 
prehends such  phraseology  as  herebyj  therdfy^  wherebyy  wherein^ 
hereupapij  whereupon  ;  all  of  which  are  interspersed  in  the  Life 
of  Bentley.  The  last  sentence  of  the  work  is  embellished  with 
hereby   and  thereby :   *  The  example  was  hereby  set  to  other 

*  colleges,  and  has  been  promptly  followed,  of  enlarging  their 

*  buildings  for  the  reception  of  an  increased  number  of  students, 

*  and  thereby  extending  the  advantages  of  an  education  in  an 

*  English  university  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  liberal  classes 

*  of  society.'    Dr  Monk  has  evinced  an  equal  partiality  for  ano- 
ther class  of  phrases,  which  we  had  likewise  supposed  to  be  ob- 
solete ; — our  young  scholar,  our  new  doctor,  our  critic,  our  de- 
voted critic,  our  Aristarchns,  OMr  literary  veteran,  and  even  our 
hero.      Such  phrases  as  these  were  commonly  to  be  found  in 
<  Some  account  of  our  author,'  prefixed  to  some  little  book  of  a 
former  century;  but  who  could  have  expected  to  find  them  so 
plentifully  scattered  over  the  pages  of  a  learned  dignitary,  who 
lias  so  recently  enjoyed  all  the  transcendent  ^  advantages  of  an 
^  education  in  an  English  university?'     Of  the  peculiar  graces 
of  his  style,  we  shall  subjoin  other  examples;  and  the  advanta- 
ges of  Kuch  an  education  will  thus  receive  a  further  illustration. 
Manilius  *  was  to  have  appeared  the  foremost* — P.  26.     *  Vari- 
^  ous  as  are  the  topics  which  come  under  discussion,  he  appears 

*  €Lt  home  in  all.' — P.  30.     *  The  union  of  high  birth  and  acade- 

*  roical  merit  naturally  rnade  him  considered  an  honour  to  his 

*  college.' — P.  50.     *  The  last  batch  of  fragments  he  sent  to 

*  Utrecht.' — P.  58.     *  Every  trivial  anecdote,  however  uncon- 

*  nected  with  the  controversy,  was  caught  up.* — P.  68.  *  The 
^  confederacy,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mr  Boyle,  and  clubbed 

*  their  forces  for  the  purpose  of  writing  down  an  individual.' — 
P.  87.  Clubbed  their  sixpences  might,  on  certain  small  oc- 
casions, be  a  very  suitable  phrase.  *  His  bolt  was  now  shot* — 
P.  91.  Collins's  Discourse  *  drew  upon  itself  a  host  of  replies.' 
— P.  268.  A  batch  of  fragments  and  a  host  of  replies  are  each 
comely  in  their  kind.     *  Speaks  of  the  scheme  as  still  op  the 

*  tapis* — P.  319.   This  seems  to  be  a  transition  from  the  home- 


*  Portjous  Tracts,  p.  351. 
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ly  to  tbe  fashionable.    Bentley  <  bethoaght  himself  of  an  expe- 

<  dient  for  taking  o/f  Miller/— P.  324.  « Middleton  having  suc- 
«  cessfuUy^/Ze^A^^At^  maiden  sword! — P.  406.  *  To  vindicate  the 

*  injured  party,  whose  reputation  lay  a-bleeding  from  the  libel.' 
i— P.  476.  *  Seized  this  occasion  of  giving  another  severe  s&^.' 
—P.  491.    *  To  overhatd  the  proceedings.' — P.  494.     '  Impelled 

*  by  a  strange  infatuation  to  flinff  attmy  his  credit.' — P.  583. 

<  A  personage  who  never  ki  slip  ^is  interest  with  the  master.'-— 
P.  590.   Thomas  Bentley  had  <  taken  up  tiie  cudgels  in  his  node's 

*  cause.' — P.  651.  All  this  is  so  entirely  in  the  slip*sIop  style 
of  composition,  that  a  critic,  possessing  a  much  lai^r  fund 
of  good' nature  than  we  can  fairly  claim,  might  hopelessly  search 
for  *  topics  of  coUaudatUm! — P.  508.  Occasionally  however  it 
happens  that  the  mean  is  blended  with  the  lofty :  dignified  sub- 
jects are  discussed  in.  very  undignified  language ;  and  anon  we 
are  treated,  as  Dr  Bentley  treated  the  university  of  Cambridge 

*  with  a  public  breakfast  of  appropriate  magnificence.' — P.  67.* 

A  higher  degree  of  terseness  and  elegance  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  from  a  writer  of  his  pretensions ;  but  in  va- 
rious instances  we  would  more  willingly  commend  his  style  than 
his  sentiments.  His  general  view  of  Bentley's  literary  character 
is  contained  in  the  subsequent  passage :  *  Notwithstanding  this 
^  frequent  abuse  of  his  erudition,  such  is  the  power  of  genius, 

*  and  so  great  the  preponderance  of  his  solid  and  unshaken  me- 

*  rits,  that  Bentley  has  established  a  school  of  criticism,  of  which 
^  the  greatest  scholars  since  his  time  have  been  proud  to  consi- 

*  der  themselves  members ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  envy  and  oppo- 

*  In  the  Life  of  Bentley  we  meet  with  various  inaccaracies,  which  are 
perhaps  of  too  triyial  a  nature  to  require  any  particular  notice.  Thus  ws 
find  Loreuiio  di  Medici,  instead  of  Liorenzo  de*  Medici;  the  name  of 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  is  spelt  Sharpe,  contrary  to  his  own  practice 
and  that  of  his  descendants ;  Sir  Richard  Steele  is  called  Steel;  Dr  Stra- 
han  the  civilian,  well  known  as  the  translator  of  Domat,  is  called  Stra' 
chan  ;  and  Dr  Thomson^  the  translator  of  Cunningham's  History,  is  call- 
ed Thompson.    *  Mr  T.  Blackwell*  was  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  *  Mr  John 

*  Ker'  a  doctor  of  physic  It  may  be  mentioned  as  another  specimen  of 
bis  accuracy^  that  he  has  quoted  from  Dr  King  a  long  <  passage  of  a  dia* 

<  logne  between  Lilly  and  Helvetius.' — P.  106.  The  true  reading  is  ma- 
nifestly HeMcus.  (Kings  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  161.)  Of  this  dialogue  th« 
professed  subject  is  chronology;  and  if  the  Dean  had  been  acquainted  with 
such  a  book  as  the  chronology  of  Helvicus^  Theatrum  Histaricum^  site 
ChronologuB  St/stema  novum,  he  might  not  perhaps  have  committed 
such  a  mistake.  We  may  remi^k  that,  in  enumerating  the  principal  wri- 
ters on  chronology,  he  elsewhere  omits  the  name  of  Dionysius  Petarius, 

<  P6tau^  le  fameux  P6tau/  as  he  is  styled  by  D*Alembert.    P.  92, 
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<  sition  of  bis  eontemporaries,  bas  attained  a  more  exalted  repn- 

<  tation  than  bas  hitherto  been  the  lot  of  any  one  in  the  depart- 

<  ment  of  ancient  literature/ — P.  663.  Whether  this  latter  efaose 
does  not  contidn  a  verjr  material  exaggeration,  we  may  safely 
leaye  to  the  determination  of  the  learned  reader ;  but  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  compare  this  lofty  panegyric  with  another  sen- 
tence of  the  very  reverend  author,  contained  in  hie  dedication  to 
the  Bishop  of  London.  *  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  one  to 
^  whom  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  a  distinguished 

*  scholar  can  be  inscribed  with  more  propriety  than  to  your  Lord- 

*  ship,  who  have  obtained  the  same  rank  in  literature  at  the  pre* 

*  sent  day  as  was  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime  by  Dr  Bentley/ 
With  what  sentiments  this  passage  will  be  read  by  many  scho- 
lars on  the  continent,  and  even  in  England,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
iinticipate.  The  Dean  has  elsewhere  classed  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham's Historical  Account  of  Infidelity  among  *  the  ablest  theo- 

*  loffical  pieces  in  our  language ;'  and  we  very  naturally  arrive 
at  this  conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  own 
learning,  or  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  he  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  worldly  wisdom.  With  an  innate  reverence  for  wealth  and 
station,  he  cherishes  a  commendable  antipathy  to  poverty,  and 
does  not  omit  a  proper  opportunity  of  expressing  his  dignified 
contempt  of  ^  some  scribbler  writing  for  bread  in  a  garret.'  The 
securing  of  a  liberal  independence  he  characterises  as  <  the  first 

*  wish  of  a  scholar.'  And  doubtless  the  advantages  of  riches  over 
poverty  have  not  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  other  learned  au- 
thors; but  if  the  heart  of  a  scholar  is  in  the  right  place,  there 
are  some  earthly  things  which  he  must  contemplate  with  still 
greater  aversion  than  poverty;  *  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not 

*  in  the  abundance  of  tne  things  which  he  possesseth.'  The  Dean 
discovers  some  anxiety  to  shine  in  the  character  of  a  Tory  and 
high-churchman ;  and  we  leave  him  in  full  possession  of  idl  the 
advantages  which  such  a  character  may  be  oiidculated  to  secure^ 
He  has  not  neglected  to  apprise  his  readers,  that  *  a  vulgar  error 
^  has  represented  the  university  as  the  head-quarters  of  Whig 
^  politics;'  but  he  has  thought  proper  to  subjoin,  what  mav  per- 
haps be  more  easily  asserted  than  proved,  *  that  only  a  small  pro- 
^  portion  of  the  high-church  party  at  Cambridge  were  Jacobites.' 
He  apparently  imagined  it  might  be  conducive  to  Bentiey's  cre- 
dity  if  he  stated  that,  on  the  supposition  of  his  engaging  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  *  his  opmions  on  the  subject  in  dispute 
^  would  probably  have  led  hun  to  take  part  with  Sherloek, 
<  Snape,  and  the  hiffh-church  combatants.'  We  are  moreover 
assured  that  the  cabmet  ministers  of  1719  <  were  engaged  in  de- 
^  signs  of  no  very  friendly  nature  to  the  establishmenty  and  were 
I  resolved  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  discourage  and 
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^  break  the  higb-cliurch  party/  This  sentence  seems  boveerer 
to  involve  a  very  material  fallacy  in  reasoning.  A  resolution  to 
discourage  and  break  the  high -church  party,  instead  of  being 
connected  with  designs  of  an  unfriendly  nature  to  the  establish- 
ment, might  obviouslv  be  connected  with  designs  of  tho  most 
opposite  nature.     Serjeant  Miller  is  here  described  as  a  person 

*  whose  Whig  principles  were  so  violent  that  he  could  not  even 

*  tolerate  a  high-churchman.'  In  this  respect  wc  do  not  resem- 
ble the  learned  Serjeant,  inasmuch  as  we  should  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  tolerating  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  even  Pagans ;  but 
for  the  character  of  a  genuine  high-churchman,  we  do  not  habi- 
tually cherish  any  high  degree  of  veneration.  Of  the  liig-h- 
chnrchmen  who  belonged  to  the  period  to  which  he  refers,  it  is 
sufficiently  ascertained  that  many  were  anxious  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  family  which  had  entailed 
so  many  misfortunes  on  the  nation:  provided  the  inordinate 
pretensions  of  churchmen  could  he  duly  supported,  they  were 
willing  that  the  people  of  England  should  again  be  subjected 
to  the  lawless  sway  of  a  Popish  dynasty,  which  was  neither  to 
be  controlled  by  principle,  nor  rendered  wiser  by  experience. 
Such  a  churchman  as  this  we  discover  in  the  person  of  Bishop 
Atterbury,  who,  after  having  notably  signalized  himself  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  church,  was  banished 
for  his  treasonable  practices,  and  afterwards  confirmed  all  the 
heaviest  imputations  against  him,  by  acting  as  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  Pretender,  and  lending  his  aid  in  tho  preparation  of 
another  rebellion.*  A  wise  man,  like  the  Dean  of  Peterborough, 


*  When  the  Bishop  took  leave  of  his  friend  Pope,  he  told  him  he  would 
allow  him  to  say  his  sentence  was  just,  if  he  ever  foaud  he  had  any  con- 
cern with  the  ^etender*8  fsmily  in  his  exile.  After  a  very  short  inter- 
val, we  find  the  Pretender  writing  in  the  following  terms  to  some  of  his 
loyal  Highlanders :  *  I  remark  with  pleasnre  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's 

<  forwardness  to  execute  all  my  orders  to  this  end  with  the  ntroost  vigour; 

<  and  as  time  doth  not  allow  me  to  particularise  them  here,  I  shall  refer 
*  yon  to  him  as  to  all  particulars ;  not  doubting  of  your  exact  compliance, 

<  and  of  your  exerting  on  this  occasion  that  ardent  zeal  for  the  good  canse, 

<  and  the  welfare  of  your  country,  which  you  have  already  shown  in  so 

<  loyal  a  manner.'  This,  and  other  evidence  of  the  same  nature,  may  be 
found  in  a  publication  of  Lord  Hailes,  entitled  "  The  private  Correspond- 
ence of  Dr  Francis  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester^  and  his  Friends,  m 
1725/'  Primed  in  the  year  1768,  4to.  Dr  Monk  is  pleased  to  remark, 
that  Atterbury  <  has  associated  his  name  with  the  political  history  of  this 
«  country  in  a  degree  which  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  a  churchman.' 
After  the  statement  which  we  have  now  made,  the  reader  may  be  suffix 
ciently  prepared  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  commendation  which  oni 
bigb-churcnoian  sometimes  bestows  upon  another, 
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should  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  period  is  now  past, 
we  trast  irretrievably  past,  when  vague  hints,  suggestions,  and 
insinuations  respecting  the  danger  of  the  establishment  could 
easily  alarm  and  delude  the  g^reat  bodv  of  the  people.  The  latest 
attempts  at  renewing  this  causeless  alarm  have  proved  very  un- 
availing. When  the  legislature  evinced  a  determination  to  dis- 
continue a  grross  profanation  of  one  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of 
the  Christian  faith,  it  was  loudly  asserted  that  the  church  was 
in  danger;  and  it  was  loudly  asserted  that  the  church  was  in 
danger,  when  the  legislature  evinced  a  determination  to  admit 
those  who  professed  the  Catholic  religion  to  the  same  privileges 
which  had  long  been  enjoyed  by  many  individuals  who  professed 
no  religion  whatsoever.  Few  persons,  possessed  of  a  moderate 
share  of  understanding,  and  unencumbered  with  a  grievous  load 
of  prejudice,  were  willing  to  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  such  asser- 
tions :  the  progress  of  reason,  which,  though  frequently  slow,  is 
alwavs  certain,  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  men  various  chan- 
ges that  had  evaded  the  observation  of  old  chancellors  and  young 
hishops ;  and  when  the  traditionary  note  of  the  church  in  dan- 
a£R  was  again  raised,  it  passed  like  an  empty  sound,  or  only 
served  to  interrupt  the  calm  repose  of  some  of  the  more  ancient 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  real  danger  of  the 
church  is  from  within.  The  genuine  high- churchmen,  for  whom 
Dr  Monk  entertains  such  a  cordial  respect,  appear  to  us  to  com- 
mit a  radical  error  in  relation  to  the  very  meaning  of  the  word 
church.  According  to  our  understanding,  the  Christian  church 
comprehends  the  collective  body  of  the  faithful  people  who  be- 
'  lieve  in  the  name  of  Christ;  but,  in  their  private  contemplation, 
the  church  scarcely  expands  her  arms  much  wider  than  to  em- 
brace themselves,  with  their  own  dignides  and  emoluments. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  his  other  sentiments,  the  Dean  be- 
trays a  lingering  regard  for  the  good  old  times,  when  the  arm 
of  temporal  power  was  more  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  the  church ; 

*  for  in  those  days,  it  seems,  religion  could  not  be  made  the  ob- 
^  ject  of  open  attacks  and  insults  with  impunity.' — ^  Put  up  again 

*  thy  sword  into  his  nlace,'  and  consider  whether  the  truths  of 
religion  are  not  best  ae(ended  with  spiritual  weapons.  After  the 
inquisition  had  been  abolished  in  Spun,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  Dean  of  Tarragona  might  thus  heave  a  sigh, 
and,  reverting  to  the  pious  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  might 
i^emurely  ejaculate.  In  those  days  religion  could  not  with  impu- 
nity be  made  the  object  of  open  attacks  and  insults  I 
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^E  approach  this  very  remarkable  and  learned  wcnrk  with 
extreme  diffidence*  It  is  some  time  since  w%  annouBoed 
onr  intention  to  examine  it  oarefolly  and  at  length ;  the  annoimce- 
ment  would  alone  create  a  certain  expectation,  to  satisfy  wfaidi 
is  more  difficult  than  merely  to  discharge  the  ordinary  doties  of 
criticism;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  History  itf  Borne  has  been 
entirely  recast  and  reproduced  in  a  more  elaborate  fonB"-and  it 
has  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  drawn  forth  so  many  cri- 
tical notices,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  of  Tery 
Tarious  merit,  that  the  difficult  of  treating  it  in  a  suitable 
manner,  which  was  always  considerable,  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. 

A  noble  freedom  of  speech,  the  best  privilege  of  liberal  litera- 
ture, is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  author,  which  it  is  ne« 
oessary  to  emulate  in  the  examination  of  his  labours ;  the  use 
of  it,  however,  is  somewhat  perilous,  and  the  abuse  would  be 
odious. 

A  view  of  the  fortunes,  and  an  intelligible  description  of 
the  institutions,  of  ancient  Rome,  even  if  there  were  no  doubts 
or  disputes  concerning  them,  but  all  archnologists  were  agreed 
in  accepting  one  uniform  tradition,  would  occupy  many  closely 
printed  pages ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  systems  are  numerous 
and  various,  and  the  discussions  almost  infinite,  to  which  the 
theory  of  the  Roman  constitution  has  given  rise ;  and  the  narra- 
tive of  Roman  affiurs  has  long  been  a  field  for  active  contro- 
versy. The  bulk  of  a  critical  history,  therefore,  which  professes 
to  doubt,  to  measure,  to  weigh,  to  compare,  at  every  step— to 
be  the  production  not  only  of  a  diligent  historian,  but  of  a  pa- 
tient, cautious,  and  scrupulous  judge — ^mnst,  of  necessity,  be  ror- 
midable,  although  the  writer  may  successfully  affect  brevity  of 
style  and  condensation  of  expression.  It  is  evident  that  a  re- 
view, which  gave  a  full  representation  of  such  a  work,  could 
not  itself  be  comprehended  within  narrow  dimensions;  but 
since  any  subject,  nowever  important  and  curious,  is  only  one 
of  many,  it  is  impossible  to  devote  to  it  more  than  a  certain  li- 
mited space,  or  to  demand  from  our  readers  a  greater  portion  of 
attention  than  a  due  regard  for  other  pursuits  and  occupations 
will  warrant. 

It  is  expedient  to  decide  at  once  what  may  be  thrown  over* 
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board,— of  what  part  of  the  cargo  we  ought  to  make  jettison  in 
order  to  save  the  rest.    Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  work  in  itv 
native  state,  of  the  original  in  the  German  language,  compara- 
tively few  of  our  countrymen  are  competent  jnc^es ;  we  may  ae« 
cordiTigly  dismiss  these  considerations,  and  may  treat  it,  not  aa 
a  foreign  but  an  English  production.     The  differences  between 
the  present  and  the  former  editions,  it  would  be  tedious  and  un- 
profitable to  collect  and  enumerate,  and  there  are  many  other 
points  of  view  from  which  it  is  needless  to  contemplate  the  edifice, 
t^ersons  who  are  sufficiently  reasonable  in  other  respects,  are 
often  somewhat  unreasonable  in  their  expectations  of  what  can  be 
effected  within  the  compass  of  an  article  in  a  review ;  they  require, 
indeed,  that  as  much  should  be  told  in  the  twenty  or  thirty  pages 
that  are  assigned  to  it,  as  in  the  two  or  three  thousand  to  which 
the  TFork  may  extend,  although  the  style  of  the  author  be  as  brief 
and  condensed  as  that  of  Thucydides  or  of  Tacitus.  We  are  some- 
times reminded  by  such  immoderate  and  insatiable  desires,  of 
the  microscopic  penmanship  that  can  compress  the  Lord's  prayer 
within  the  compass  of  a  pea,  and  bring  the  whole  book  of  Psalms 
into  a  single  page.    Whatever  the  ingenious  writing-master  can 
execute  with  unwearied  patience,  a  sharply  pointed  pen,  and  ex- 
traordinary vision,  as  to  the  characters,  the  critic  is  expected,  by 
some  magical  art,  which  can  diminish  the  space  that  the  senti- 
ments themselves  ordinarily  occupy,  to  effect  as  to  the  matter 
of  an  author; — to  extract  by  distillation  the  essence,  and  to  pre- 
sent, as  it  were,  the  strength  and  virtue  of  a  hogshead  in  a  small 
phial.  Nor  would  this  suffice :  the  alembic  must  not  only  draw 
off  the  entire  virtue  of  whatever  is  submitted  to  it,  but  the  won- 
derful chemist  ought  to  add  to  the  subtle  extract  a  peculiar  and 
higher  flavour  from  his  private  stores ;  the  most  ample  criticism 
should  pervade  and  scrutinize  every  part,  and  much  novel  and 
original  information  touching  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  pages 
that  are  under  consideration,  ought  to  give  an  additional  value 
to  the  elaborate  compound. 

It  is,  doubtless,  very  flattering  to  critics,  that  men  should 
think  so  highly  of  their  powers,  as  to  expect  from  them  more 
than  the  most  gifted  mortals  can  possibly  accomplish ;  and  the 
honour  ought  to  alleviate  their  toilsome  labours,  and  to  miti- 
gate, in  some  degree,  their  natural  asperity:  it  is,  however, 
mortifying,  that  no  exertions  or  industry  can  satisfy  these  large 
demands.  If  an  article  be  composed  after  the  manner  of  a  table 
1  of  contents,  or  an  analysis,  it  is  possible  to  enumerate  all  the 
topics  that  are  treated  of  in  any  work  in  a  moderate  space,  but 
few  persons  will  venture  to  peruse  the  tiresome  catalogue: 
should  the  laborious  critic  chance  to  meet  with  a  kindred  spirit. 
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who  is  80  entirely  devoted  to  the  dry  and  tedious,  as  to  be  able 
to  read  the  skeleton  pages,  through  an  ardent  desire  to  accuoia- 
late  facts,  and  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  small  value  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  that  very  few  are  worthy  of  being 
known,  would  the  devoted  self-denying  student  he  instructed  in 
the  real  nature  of  the  work  by  his  painful  studies  ?  Let  him 
read  the  arguments  that  are  pre6xed  to  the  several  books  of  the 
histories  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  he  will  find 
that  the  lists  of  proper  names  are  different  in  each ;  but  what 
ideas  will  he  be  enabled  to  form  of  the  positive  or  comparative 
merits  of  the  three  great  historians  of  Greece  ?  Could  he  learn  to 
judge  of  the  virtues  and  defects  of  Livy  from  these  argumentfi, 
or  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  Roman  people  from  such 
scanty  sources,  or  from  the  breviary  of  Eutropius  ?  We  will  not 
attempt,  therefore,  ta  paint  a  historical  subject  in  miniature,  or 
vainly  endeavour  to  give  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  re- 
markable volume :  we  seek  only  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  au- 
thor, and  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  determine — 
whether  correctly  or  not,  we  must  leave  to  the  decision  of  others — 
the  value  of  his  work  and  of  similar  productions.  Although 
we  will  not  say  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  that  work. 
Turn  to  the  next  article,  or  even.  Go  away  and  read  it  on  our  re- 
commendation, and  then  return  and  discuss  its  merits  with  us, 
we  may  fairly  hold,  that  our  observations  will  be  most  intelligi- 
ble to  those  deserving  scholars  who  have  consulted  tbe  instruc- 
tive composition ;  and  as  comparatively  a  few  only  out  of  tbe 
great  mass  of  readers  will  be  able  thoroughly  to  understand  it, 
so  we  fear,  notwithstanding  our  best  endeavours,  that  our  re- 
marks may  sometimes  partake  of  the  abstruseness  and  obscurity 
of  the  original.  We  have  thought  it  our  duty,  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  of  tbe  subject  which  we  are  about  to  handle,  to  pre- 
mise a  few  words  of  apology ;  but  without  further  preface,  we 
will  proceed  to  examine  the  nature  and  design  of  The  History 
of  Rome. 

The  philosophers  of  every  age,  as  far  as  we  have  the  materials 
of  judging,  mav  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — those  who 
believed  every  thing,  and  those  who  believed  nothing.  This  com- 
prehensive division  must,  of  course,  be  taken  with  many  quali- 
ncations  and  limitations,  but  the  general  expression  is  sufiicient- 
]y  accurate  for  the  present  purpose.  So  far  as  it  is  posuble  to 
believe,  or  to  disbelieve  every  thing,  a  few  have  been  in  the  one 
extreme  or  the  other;  a  few,  so  &r as  human  infirmity  will  per- 
mit, have  shown  the  soundn'essof  their  judgment,  by  observing 
the  just  mean  between  scepticism  and  credulity  ;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  number  have  inclined  so  manifestly  to  the  one  or  the 
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otber  of  tbe  extremes,  tbat  tbere  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  de* 
ciding  at  once,  wbether  the  individual  ougbt  to  be  classed  with 
the  sceptical  or  the  credulous. 

It  is  certain  that  each  party  have  maintained  their  peculiar 
views  with  equal  learning  and  ability;  and  to  whatever  conclu- 
sions, respecting  the  relative  merits  of  tbe  two  systems,  we  might 
be  led  by  reasoning  a  priori^  experience  proves,  that  they  are 
equally  well  adapted  to  develope  the  inteUectual  faculties.  His- 
tory teaches  us  likewise,  that  at  certain  periods,  and  sometimes 
for  several  ages,  one  party  has  greatly  predominated,  whilst  the 
other  has  been  nearly  extinct ;  it  has  been,  as  it  were,  tbe  fa» 
shion  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve.  During  the  lengthened  domi- 
nion of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  we  may  omit  the  consideration 
of  more  remote  times,  credulity  was  in  the  ascendant.  It  be- 
gan, however,  to  decline  at  the  Reformation,  and  scepticism  re- 
vived ;  many  authorities,  which  had  long  been  accepted  by  Ca- 
tholic writers  as  genuine,  were  exposed  and  rejected  by  Protest- 
ants, who,  for  the  most  part,  became  more  and  more  sceptical ; 
and  dissenters  of  different  sects  advanced  successively  beyond 
the  boldest  members  of  any  national  churches,  until,  finally,  the 
advocates  for  complete  and  universal  scepticism,  at  once  cut 
away  the  ground,  which  they  had  been  mutually  undermining, 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  all,  and  plunged  them  inextricably  in 
the  ocean  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  At  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury scepticism,  which  had  been  making  rapid  advances,  was 
victorious;  and  although  some  writers  of  the  opposite  party  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  stand,  their  numbers  were  comparatively 
small,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  they  were  commonly  infe- 
rior in  .learning  and  ability  to  the  champions  of  the  more  popu- 
lar party ;  and,  with  a  few  excepdons,  they  spoke  in  the  subdued 
tone,  which  those  are  wont  to  use  who  are  conscious  that  they 
are  struggling  against  the  strong  tide  of  public  opinion.  Nor 
had  the  reformed  churches  alone  impaired  the  fulness  and  free- 
dom of  spontaneous  and  unhesitating  faith ;  the  Jesuits,  who,  in 
many  important  respects,  may  be  considered  as  reformers,  as  pro- 
testant  catholics,  or  catholic  protestants,  had  already  done  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  scepticism.  This  learned  body,  moved 
with  jealousy  on  account  of  the  reputation,  influence,  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  Benedictines,  who  had  long  signalized  them- 
selves by  a  rare  union  of  learning  and  credulity,  sought  every 
occasion  of  detecting  flaws  in  whatever  their  rivals  had  decided 
to  be  genuine,  and  were  sometimes  successful  in  demonstrating 
to  be  spurious,  pieces  that  had  been  accepted  as  legitimate.  It 
is  unnecessai'y  at  present  to  enter  into  details  of  matters  to 
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which  it  was  absolatel  j  necesmry  to  allude,  in  order  that  ^ 
spirit,  io  which  the  work  now  before  us  was  composed,  may  he 
explained  and  illustrated.     We  must  mention,  however,  one  re- 
BEiarkable  person,  whose  scepticism  has  influenced  literatve  I 
more  powerFully  than  is  commonly  imagined^we  mean  the  ee-    r 
lebrated  Uardouin.    Thb  acute  and  eccentric  scholar  maintained    \ 
several  very  extraordinary  paradoxes, — as,  for  example,  that  all      I 
the  Latin  classics  are  forgeries  of  a  modem  date,  except  only      \ 
the  writing  of  Cicero,  Uie  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  the       1 
Natural  History  of  Pliny,  and  the  Georgics  of  Virgil;   and  it      | 
teems  that  he  excepted  the  last,  chiefly  because  they  are  cited  by 
his  favourite  Pliny.     He  shows  that  the  iBneid  is  manifiMtly       | 
spurious,  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  the  perusal  of  hia  ani*       ' 
madversions  is  very  agreeable ;  and  it  may  be  prescribed  aa  m       J 
salutary  medicine  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  yield  their  asaent 
implicitly  to  the  dictates  of  criticism.     When  a  sober  contempo-       J 
rary  once  reproached  Hardouin  for  his  excessive  addiction  to       \ 
extravagant  and  startling  paradoxes,  and  was  exhorting  him  to 
abstain  from  them  in  future,  he  answered  suddenly,  *  Do  yoa       I 
<  suppose,  my  good  friend,  that  I  rise  every  morning,  both  in  the 
•  summer  and  winter,  at  four,  to  write  commonplace  remarks?* 
Every  page  of  the  History  of  Rome  reminds  us  forcibly  of  this 
answer ;  we  find  that  the  author  rises  throughout  the  year  at 
four,  for  we  discover  evident  traces,  at  each  step,  of  profound 
learning  and  exemplary  diligence ;  but  we  see  also,  and  not  less 
plainly,  that  he  is  afraid  lest  his  reader  should  suppose  that  his        \ 
rest  is  broken  thus  early  by  the  desire  to  string  together  com*        \ 
mon  places.  ( 

The  first  parts  of  this  history  were  digested  as  lectures,  to  bi  i 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  University  at  Berlin,  and  it  is  I 
creditable  to  the  founders  of  that  institution,  that  they  should  \ 
have  given  rise  to  a  work  equally  distinguished  for  learning  and  \ 
liberality.  If  it  be  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  others  have  lent  a  ' 
powerful  aid  to  the  cause  of  good  letters,  we  cannot  but  be  aen*  | 
siblc,  that  we  have  been  somewhat  remiss  at  home  in  exciting  j 
and  rewarding  similar  exertions  :  we  make  the  humiliating  con-  I 
fession  not  without  mortification.  The  advantages  of  conveying  ' 
instruction  by  lectures  are  many;  this  mode  of  teaching  stimu-  j 
lates  not  merely  the  hearer,  but  the  teacher  also,  and  many  va-  \ 
luable  works  have  originated  in  this  manner  :  all  to  whom  the 
cultivation  of  good  letters,  and  the  advancement  of  educatioo,  I 
are  objects  of  interest,  must  regret  that  oral  instruction  has  fal- 
len so  much  into  disuse  in  England.  Niebuhr  speaks  sensibly 
and  strikingly  to  this  point  in  his  preface. 
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*  This  new  edition^  in  which  it  was  my  aim  to  make  the  proofii  and 
Bolations  perfect,  required  very  extenfliye  labours ;  but  as  all  labour  it 
lightened  when  new  springs  of  activity  are  imparted,  so  this  was  mainly 
promoted  by  my  lectures  on  Roman  Antiquities  last  winter.     What 
Pyrrlius  said  to  his  Epirots,  "  Ye  are  my  toings^  is  the  feeliug  of  a  zea- 
lous teaclier  towards  hearers  whom  he  loves,  and  whose  whole  souls  take 
an  interest  in  his  discourse.    Not  only  does  the  endeavour  to  make  him- 
Belf  clear  to  them,  and  to  utter  nothing  as  truth  which  can  admit  of  a  doubt, 
speed  his  researches :  the  sight  of  them  assembled  before  him,  the  imme* 
diate  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  them,  awakens  a  thousand  tboughti 
during  the  time  he  is  speaking;  and  in  how  very  different  a  meantf  dots 
one  write  down  words  which  had  prerionsly  been  penned  forth  as  the 
freah  thoughts  prompted  them  I' 

If  it  were  our  present  purpose  to  show  the  manifold  advanta* 
pes  of  this  manner  of  teachmg,  it  would  be  easy  to  famish  a 
long  list  of  excellent  works  that  have  had  a  similar  origin ;  we 
nvili,  however,  mention  one  only,  and  we  refer  to  it  for  a  diffe* 
rent  reason.    It  is  gratifying  to  hear  a  learned  foreigner  speaks 
ing  in  terms  of  respect,  of  a  writer  who  has  done  much  to  pro*> 
mote  the  liberal  study  of  jurisprudence}  and  to  elevate  that  most 
important  science  to  its  due  level ; — a  writer,  whom  all  personsp 
who  conceive  that  their  private  interests  require  that  our  laws 
should  be  degraded,  have  laboured  to  depreciate,  and  some,  wh^ 
cannot  endure  that  any  subject  should  be  looked  at  except  in 
one  point  of  view,  and  measure  all  merit  by  orthodoxy,  according 
to  their  peculiar  notions  of  what  is  right,  have  angrily  and  un- 
justly condemned.     We  here  refer  to  Blackstone's  Ccmmen^ 
tariesj  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  the  deposit  of  succes- 
sive courses  of  lectures.     Niebuhr  speaks  of  them  in  the  tone  of 
approbation,  and  styles  the  author  *  the  great  Blackstone,'  p. 
279.    We  alluded,  moreover,  to  the  origin  of  the  History  tf 
RomBy  because  we  conceive  that  it  justifies,  or  excuses,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  author  to  affect  paradoxes.  When  the  zealous  teacher 
discourses  to  his  hearers  on  a  trite  subject,  and  has  the  morti- 
fication to  perceive,  that  after  his  conscientious  labours,  those 
who  are  assembled  before  him  appear  to  be  overcome  with  lan- 
guor, and  that  his  *  wings'  refuse  to  sustain  his  flight,  exactlv 
in  proportion  to  his  zeal,  and  to  the  love  he  bears  his  pupils,  tn 
the  temptation  strong  to  venture  upon  some  novelties,  like  those 
which  could  tempt  Hardouin  to  rise  at  four :  the  sage  maxim, 
therefore,  ^  to  utter  nothing  as  truth  which  can  admit  of  a 
<  doubt,'  must  receive  the  necessary  qualification,  save  only  such 
novelties  and  paradoxes  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  attract 
attention,  for  he  who  altogether  refuses  to  listen,  will  not  hear 
the  truth.  The  scholar  who  writes  a  book,  is  not  sensible  of  the 
oscUancy  of  his  readers  until  his  task  is  ended^  and  it  is  too  late 
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to  attempt  to  rouse  them ;  but  he  who  makes  a  speech,  or  de- 
liverB  a  course  of  lectoreSy  sees,  heani,  and  feels  the  present  ne- 
glect of  his  audience,  and  strives  immediately  to  overcome  it ; 
and  if  he  be  endued  with  sense  and  sensibility,  determines  either 
to  succeed,  or  to  be  silent 

In  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  say  any  thing  new  in  treating  of 
an  old  subject,  it  is  expedient  to  dispose  of  all  those,  on  whose 
authority  that  which  has  often  been  repeated,  and  has  long  been 
established,  rests ; — to  get  rid  of  those  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony would  contradict  what  is  to  be  advanced,  by  destroying 
their  depositions,  or  their  credit.  The  ingenious  Niebuhr  cer- 
tainly shows  neitber  oity  nor  remorse  in  blasting  unsparingly 
the  characters  of  authors,  upon  whose  fidelity  mankind  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  rely.  There  exists  no  other  work  in 
which  the  most  respectable  writers  of  ancient  times  are  treated 
BO  cavalierly :  in  this  respect  the  Hisiary  of  Borne  is  quite  a  li- 
terary curiosity ;  we  will  select  a  few  specimens  only  to  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  the  work.     Of  Tacitus  he  says, 

*  The  ulents  requisite  to  a  contemporary  historian,  are  so  difforeat 
from  those  of  a  learned  investigator  into  antiquity,  that  the  highest  excel* 
lence  in  the  former  department  affords  as  no  assorance  of  the  valoe  of  his 
judgment  and  evidence  in  the  latter.  That  Tacitus  did  not  combine 
what  he  might  have  combined,  is  evident  whenever  be  goes  back  into  an- 
tiquity, and  in  this  case  he  certainlv  is  not  the  authority  on  which  we  can 
credit  what  is  extremely  improbable.* 

This  historian  is  thus  politely  requested  not  to  interfere  in  any 
case,  which  Niebuhr  thinks  proper  to  consider  as  extremely  im- 
probable. Livy  treats  more  frequently  of  ancient  times,  and 
crosses  his  path  continually;  he  is,  accordingly,  dismissed  at 
once  in  the  preface,  as  a  troublesome  and  impertinent  intruder. 

<  It  is  not  worth  while,'  he  says,  *  to  speak  of  the  rhetorician 

<  Dionysius,  as  a  critical,  investigating  historian.  I  may  at  once 
^  reject  Livy  as  authority  for  the  views  taken,  on  account  of  his 

<  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  which  are  so  frequently 

<  censured  in  this  history.'  It  is  plain  that,  if  we  at  once  reject 
the  inconsistent  Livy,  the  rhetorician  Dionysius,  and  a  few 
others,  we  may  invent  a  history  of  Rome  for  ourselves,  after  our 
own  hearts,  without  fear  of  contradiction.  Innumerable  in- 
stances might  be  adduced,  where  Livy  is  overruled  in  the  most 
peremptory  and  arbitrary  manner ;  precisely  in  proportion  as 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  is  full  and  complete,  are  the  assn- 
ranees  repeated  and  enforced,  that  he  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit.  The  Greeks  who  describe  Roman  affairs,  are  more  co- 
pious and  elaborate  than  the  native  historians;  to  disqualify 
thein,  therefore,  is  a  principal  object,  and  it  is  steadily  pursued. 
Appian,  a  seiisiblo  and  tiseTul  waiter,  is  thus  characterised  ^-^ 
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<  An  author  of  very  little  weight ;  spiritlessy  ignorant,  and  ra- 

<  perficial,  to  whom  we  should  in  general  only  then  have  recourse, 
^  when  necessity  impels  us  to  gather  roots  and  herbs  to  satisfy 

<  our  hunger/  Like  an  Eastern  monarch,  the  ingenious  histo* 
rian  strangles  all  his  rivals ;  he  says  again — *  He  read  a  little 

<  Latin,  and  in  his  account  of  this  period  he  made  use  of  Cas* 
^  sius  Hemina.  The  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  this  shallow 
^  Alexandrian  by  the  late  Muller  are  quite  astonishing,  and  must 

<  not  lead  us  astray.'  When  we  consider  how  much  of  the  La- 
tin lang^uage  and  literature,  which  has  since  been  lost,  was  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Appian,  and  within  his  reach,  we  are 
amazed  at  the  confidence  in  his  own  theories,  which  could  in- 
duce an  acute  scholar  to  speak  with  such  strange  supercilious- 
ness of  an  ancient  author.  It  seems  that  all  the  SuAoiuoj  which 
their  fellow  Germans  impute  to  the  Prussians,  as  their  great 
national  characteristic,  had  been  put  in  requisition  for  the  oc- 
casion. Niebuhr,  however,  is  not  a  Prusrian  by  birth;  the  pro- 
found Dane,  therefore,  has  been  more  successful  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  self-confidence,  than  <  the  shallow  Alexandrian*  in  learn- 
ing Latin. 

Of  Plutarch,  he  writes  thus : — ^  Even  Plutarch  thought  so, 
^  and  his  opinion  had  a  very  undeserved  weight,  for  it  was  but 
^  too  long  before  men  discovered  how  weak  was  the  judgment, 

<  and  how  scanty  the  information,  of  this  otherwise  amiable  wri- 

<  ter.'  He  sets  him  aside  in  a  few  words  more  completely  in 
this  manner  soon  afterwards — <  The  invalidity  of  Plutarch's  in- 

<  formation  is  discoverable  on  mere  exammation ;'  and,  he 
adds,  *  of  which,  indeed,  the  ignorance  of  a  Greek  sophist  is 

<  scarcely  deserving.'  Plutarch,  ^rhaps,  would  have  enquired 
with  a  smile,  could  he  have  anticipated  Uie  eflfrontery  of  poste- 
rity, whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  learning  of  a  Prussian  so- 
phist was  always  to  be  considered  worthy  of  assent  without  ex- 
amination ?  It  is  plain  that  the  grand  paradox  will  not  bear  to 
be  stated  openly,  viz.  that  because  at  Rome,  700  years  after  the 
events,  when  many  sources  of  knowledge  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared were  still  accessible,  all  memory  was  gone ;  therefore, 
at  Berlin,  or  Bonn,  or  in  Ditmarsh,  two  thousand  vears  later, 
when  all  intelligence,  except  that  which  these  ill-inn>rmed  per- 
sons supply,  has  been  lost,  a  learned.  Grerman  is  able  to  tell  the 
divine  tale  correctly,  by  subtle  conjecture  and  historical  ana- 
lytics. Although  Plutarch  meets  with  no  quarter,  but  is  stig- 
matized as  credulous,  and  by  many  other  epithets,  which  we  for- 
bear to  repeat,  whenever  he  ventures  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  new  view  of  Roman  affairs,  it  is  fur  to  observe,  that  the  his- 
torian does  justice  to  many  of  bis  exceUent  qualities,  as  well  a^ 
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im  ilMtloqiMMa  of  lAvj ;  and  iopr— acptinf  kk  owa  aaiUtiMs 
^•agii%— w#  attoeh  no  offennTo  meniag  to  the  ojiyioBiuotiy — tke 
ooaqmnr  ondsaTooro  to  do  aa  littk  miaehief  aa  poaaiUe  to 
olkmra. 

DionjniM  of  Hatkimaaaoa  ia  a  great  finronrite  with  tlie  aobar, 
olaar-keadad  Italiaas;  bat  tho  GenDana^  fer  the  moat  part,  Ioto 
tlM  dark  and  myatieal  too  wall  to  aeeopt  oordially  the  moderate 
and  raaaonaUe  atatemanta  of  thia  valoablo  writer.  Altboogh  he 
ia  eoaaplimeated  with  the  honoamUe  title  of  <  a  diligent  inTea- 

*  tigator  of  antiquities'  when  hia  Tiewv  eoincide ;  yet  the  inatant 
ho  preaumea  to  differ,  he  muat  expect  to  hear  hiouelf  called  the 
writer  of  *  an  intolwaUe  newapaper  acooant,' — *  a  hal^infbrmod 
^  ihetoriekn  ;*  and  to  be  told,  not  only  that  he  had  not  learned 
enough,  hot  that  ho  eoold  not  learn  more ;  fer  he  says,  *  Diony* 
^  aioa  would  not  haoe  been  able  io  tmderskmd  a  statement  on  thia 
^  point;  that  he  Imd  read  eometkmff  ooneeming  thia  election 
^  which  puzzled  Atm,  and  ont  of  which  he  tried  to  elicit  a  mean« 
^  iBg,  aeema  clear.' — P.  SbO^noie.  Passages  such  as  these  aro  real- 
ly maryelloos :  if  we  consider  their  foil  import  coolly  and  with- 
out that  heat,  which  is  always  generated  during  the  generation 
of  paradoxes,  we  wonder  that  a  sensiUe  man  can  forget  so  en- 
tirely, that  Dionysius,  although  he  was  not  so  well-informed  as 
the  ancient  Romans  were,  respecting  the  institutions  of  the  early 
times,  had  indispatably  enjoyed  many  advantages  daring  a  long 
residence  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  wUeh  the  literati  of 
Bonn  and  Berlin  in  the  1 9th  century  unhappily  cannot  obtain ; 
and  that  if  he  waa  but  half  informed  and  altogether  incapable, 
their  information  and  capabilities  must  necessarily  be  prodi- 
giously inferior.  Nevertheless,  the  claims  of  this  scholar,  ex- 
traordinary and  extensive  aa  they  are,  are  fuUy  and  distincUy 
recognised  by  his  friend,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Savigny, 
who  gravely  affirms,  <  The  discovery  of  this  fact  alone  has  enabled 

*  Niebuhr  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  Roman  great- 

*  ness,  than  was  ever  done  even  by  the  Romans  themselves,  dn- 

*  ring  the  brightest  period  of  their  national  literature.'  {HisL  of 
Me  RomemLaw.)  The  reader  must  be  curious  to  learn  what  tke 
fact  is ;  we  subjoin  it  for  his  instruction,  that,  by  the  assistance 

thereof,  as  by  a  diving-bell,  he  may  descend  at  pleasure  into  the 
ocean  of  the  past,  and  explore  its  long-hidden  secrets.  It  is 
stated  in  these  words—*  No  period  within  the  bounds  of  histo- 
'  rical  enquiry,  is  more  interesting  and  attractive  than  that  in 

*  which  the  intellectual  powers  and  mental  characteristics  of  the 
*'  nations  ceased  to  repine  in  listless  inactivity,  and  came  forth 

*  in  all  tho  freshness  of  new  being,  and  in  every  form  of  a  strong- 
^  ly  renovated  existence.     Such  times  of  regeneration  form  the 
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El «  «arli0«t  dates  of  anthentio  histoiy,  al  though  the  origin  of  each 
I  ^  people  uDquestionably  reaches  beyond  them.' 
I  Seei  ng  that  a  singalar  wilfulness  and  perversity  of  intellect  are 
larg^e  ingredients  in  historical  criticism,  of  which  many  are  de^ 
::  "voted  mdmirers,  we  may  learn  not  to  overestimate  its  value  and 
I  powder.  It  is  too  much  to  require  us  patiently  to  sit  by  and  to  hear 
w  OUT  best  and  earliest  friends,  the  benefactcnrs  of  ourselves  and  of 
t  our  ancestors,  treated  opprobrionsly  and  contemptuously, — espe- 
I  oially  those  historians  who  have  written  of  Roman  a£Fairs  in  tbe 
I  Greek  language  fairly  and  without  prejudice;  we  are  inclined  to 
,  aoepect  that  tl^  critic,  who  affects  to  contemn  the  latter,  does  not 
:  devire  to  present  us  with  a  faithful  picture  of  the  times,  but  to 
distort  the  image  of  Roman  story.  It  is,  moreover,  very  iUus* 
trati ve  of  the  spirit  of  the  present  work  to  observe,  that  two  an* 
thora,  Polybius  and  Sallust,  are  exempt  from  censure,  and  are 
^  classed  as  the  highest  and  most  indisputable  authorities,  the  re« 
,.  mains  of  whose  writings  relate  only  to  certain  limited  periods, 
^  mi\d  cannot  interfere  with,  or  circumscribe,  in  general,  the  free 
I  exercise  of  historical  imagination  and  invention.  The  critical 
^  censure,  however,  is  usually  so  unsparing,  that  an  author  whose 
,  compositions  are  entirely  lost,  is  not  set  free  thereby  from  the 
^  heavy  responsibility  of  answering  at  his  peril  for  their  fidelity 
f  and  good  sense;  as,  for  example,  *  These  are  the  writers  whom 
^  *  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  mention  with  approbation,  as  rational 
I  ^  men,  who  related  what  was  probable,  held  to  what  was  natural ; 
I  *  and  among  them,  if  not,  as  I  believe,  the  author  of  this  manner, 
I       *  which,  however,  had  earlier  models  among  the  Greeks,  at  least 

*  the  person  who  applied  it  more  decidedly  than  any  other  an« 
^  nalist,  was  L.  Piso  the  Censor,  a  contemporary  of  the  Gracchi; 

*  in  other  respects  a  worthy  and  honourable  man,  but  betraying, 

*  in  what  we  know  of  his  annals,  great  narrowness  of  mind  and 

*  perversity  of  judgment.' — P.  198.  As  to  the  modern  practice 
of  rejecting  as  spurious  a  work  that  has  long  been  accepted  with- 
out hesitation,  on  account  of  some  newly  devised  subtlety,  the 
entire  nature  of  it  may  be  learned  from  one  example.  Because 
some  of  the  ancients,  citing  his  poems  from  memory,  have  mis- 
quoted them,  or  transcribers  have  altered  the  passages  cited,  so 
that  they  are  not  to  be  recognised,  or  found  in  the  works  to  which 
they  are  ascribed,  certain  critics  infer  that  Homer  never  existed, 
or  at  least,  that  his  works  have  altogether  perished,  and  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  palpable  forgeries. 

On  the  condition  of  being  permitted  to  decide  absolutely  that 
any  work  which  contradicts  the  hypothesis  is  spurious,  and  every 
Tinfiavourable  passage  an  interpolation,  and  to  amend  the  text  of 
an  author,  whenever  it  is  uncomplying,  by  conjectural  criticismi 
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BO  as  to  briDg  it  to  the  precise  sense  that  is  reqiured,  it  wonid  be 
easy  to  prove  any  historical  position  whatever  by  the  authority  of 
the  ancients :  it  would  be  equally  easy,  however,  on  the  same  con- 
dition, and  by  similar  means,  to  prove  exactly  the  contrary.  Nor 
shall  we  be  able  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  such  criticism  by- 
requiring  the  critic  to  assign  some  probable  reason  for  rejecting 
and  amendingbooks,  for  noone  but  an  ingenious  person  wouldse^ 
to  distinguish  himself  in  this  field,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  him  to  furnish  the  reason  required.  This  objection  has  been 
urged  against  critical  hbtory,  and  if  we  were  aslced  what  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given,  we  must  frankly  acknowledge  that 
we  are  altogether  ignorant.  The  learned  Niebuhr,  however, 
does  not  feel  this  difficulty ;  he  freely  exercises  the  right  of  emen- 
dation, and  loyally  believes  and  maintains,  that  it  is  lawful  and 
sacred ;  as  is  evident  from  his  observations  on  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  civil  law.    ^  The  ingenious  Ant.  Auguslinus,  who, 

*  in  his  views  on  historical  questions,  was  mostly  quite  as  happy, 
'  as  he  invariably  was  unhappy  in  emendatory  criticism,  dis- 

<  cerned  the  truth  here ;  but  he  only  gave  a  faint  intimation  of 
^  his  opinion,  and  so  his  conjecture  has  not  met  with  accept- 
^  ance.     He  would  have  had  to  fetch  his  readers,  out  of  a  public 

<  still  far  behind  in  its  nonage,  from  a  great  distance,  and  to 

*  carry  them  up  to  the  eminence  on  which  he  stood ;  the  road  to 

<  it  was  not  levelled ;  would  they  have  thanked  him  for  it  ? 
^  Was  it  not  enough  that  he  himself  had  found  his  way  thither  ?* 
— ^P.  369,  note.  We  do  not  condemn  the  frugal  use,  but  the  abuse^ 
which  is  very  frequent  of  late,  of  this  art;  and  we  complain  that 
emendatory  critics  are,  for  the  most  part,  intolerant ;  that  they 
will  admit  of  one  form  and  face  of  things  only ; — an  expression 
in  a  classical  author  that  occurs  once  only  is  commonly  amend- 
ed, or  altered  into  some  form  that  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  as 
if  sameness  were  essential  to  excellence ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  variety  of  nature  is  infinite,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
genius  of  a  writer  is  great,  he  is  various.  It  is  not  the  time, 
however,  for  such  discussions ;  we  only  remark  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  at  least  as  large  a  use  is  made  of  emendation  aa 
is  consistent  with  the  integrity  of  history. 

Considerable  assiBtanco  in  supporting  various  novelties  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Rome  is  derived  from  etymology  :  all 
scholars  who  are  acquainted  with  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  of  late  in  our  own  language  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ha« 
man  knowledge  in  the  science  of  tracing  the  origin  of  words, 
are  sensible,  mat  such  deductions  can  seldom  claim  any  other 
merit  than  that  of  ingenuity.  We  reject,  without  scruple, 
many  derivations  as  forced  wd  unnaturali  yet,  in  other  caaea. 
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I  "where  we  are  familiar  with  the  genius  of  kindred  languages,  we 
{  can   trace  the  family  likenessy  even  after  it  has-  vanished.     It 
f  w^ould  seem  at  first  sight,  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
I  connexion  between  the  words  titnt  and  hudoj  yet  he  would  be  a 
I  bold  man  who  would  venture  to  deny  that  the  former  is  derived 
•  from  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  from  a  word  nearly  as  dissimilar, 
r  humnos.      The  lexicographers  commonly  hold,  that  fdiu,  to  cele« 
,   brate,  is  the  root  of  lifJl^fOfJ  of  which  the  Latins  made  hymnus  ;  the 
.  barbarians,  who  inhabit  at  present  the  Cisalpine  peninsula,  for 
g   such  they  would  doubtless  seem  to  Varro  and  Cicero,  have  cor- 
^  rupted  it  farther,  and  by  them  a  hymn  is  called  inno,  the  plural 
of  which,  inni,  is  the  word  in  question.     This  familiar  example 
ifvill    teach  us,  that  in  this  science,  as  in  many  others,   be- 
f    lief  and  disbelief  are  equally  perilous.     Fashions  change  in  all 
things,  even  in  etymology :  it  is  certain  that  the  ancient  ety- 
mologies are  often  very  little  to  our  taste;  perhaps  the  an* 
cients  would  as  little  relish  ours.    Niebuhr  speaks  harshly,  and 
^     somewhat  intolerantly,  of  their  efforts,  and  appears  to  assert, 
at  the  same  time,  his  own  indefeasible  right  to  derive  words  from 
^     such  roots  as  he  shall  think  fit.     Having  acquiesced  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  Italia  is  the  Sabellian  form  of  an  Oscan  word,  he  lays 
the  ancient  etymologists  under  an  interdict,  thus  : — *  Names  of 
<  countries  were  always  formed  in  antiquity,  ashy  the  Germans 
\      <  afterward,  from  the  name  of  the  people ;  and  Italia  means 
^      *  nothing  else  than  the  land  of  the  Itali.     Nor  is  it  to  be  ex- 
f      *  plained,  except  from  that  wispeoAable  spirit  of  absurdity  which 
I      ^  always  came  over  even  the  most  sagacious  Greeks  and  Romans 
F       ^  the  moment  they  meddled  with  etymology,  how  any  one  could 
(       ^  stumble  on  the  notion  of  interpreting  that  name  immediately 

*  out  of  itself,  because,  in  the  Tyrrhenian  or  the  ancient  Greek, 

♦  italoSy  or  ituloSf  meant  an  ox.*— P.  18. 

Having  thus  assumed  the  right  of  rejecting  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  the  historians  who  are  usually  accepted,  wlienever  he 
shall  be  dissatisfied  with  it,  of  deciding  that  any  work  is  spuri- 
ous, any  passage  an  interpolation,  and  of  amending  or  altering 
the  text  at  pleasure ; — being  armed  with  these  extraordinary 
powers,  and  with  the  further  power  of  giving  a  new  meaning  to 
any  word  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  etymology,  he  pro- 
^  ceeds  to  unfold  his  views  of  the  history  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 
The  first  and^grand  article  of  faith,  which  he  propounds  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  more  than  papal  supremacy,  is  this,  that  the 
whole  of  the  history  is  a  poem.  We  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  this  proposition,  but  without  success ;  and 
we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that,  like  many  other  dogmas, 
}t  is  unintelligible  even  to  its  author  j  for  a  vast  number  of  roys- 
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tkml  Moi  tMbBieftl  wordi  ore  wmd  Ytrj  freely  with  refarenee  la 
il»  of  whteh  no  definitioii  k  gtren^  and  to  wbieb  we  aro  imaUo 
to  attach  any  clear  ideae. 

We  read  perpetually  of  the  *  purely  epic  times  of  the  kiogiy' 
of  the  <  ancient  epic  character/  of  a  *  mythic  narratiTe/  of  <  po« 
^  etica)  and  nnhistorical  aceotmte,'  and  so  forth.  We  frankly 
acknowledge,  that  it  may  seem  nnreasonahle  toreqoire  a  fellow- 
creature  to  define  beer,  and  not  to  permit  him  to  drink  a  glaas 
of  that  refreshing  liqnor,  until  he  has  produced  a  strictly  logical 
definition,  duly  compounded  of  the  next  genus,  and  the  specifio 
dtifcrence ;  for  we  can  guess  pretty  accurately  at  the  stgnifieation 
of  the  names  of  common  objects  without  such  assistance ;  bat 
where  strange  and  novel  terms  are  used,  we  need  a  clew  to  guide 
OS  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  meaning.  The  precise  sense  in 
which  he  uses  the  word  * /iOfm,'-^and  it  is  the  pivot  whereupon 
the  whole  of  his  theory  turns, — is  never  accurately  unfolded  | 
but,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  it  from  a  comparisoo 
of  the  various  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  we  doubc  if 
the  idea  it  conveys  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  the  periods  re- 
ferred to ; — ^whether  there  existed  the  same  marked  and  strong 
distinction  in  their  minds  between  poetry  and  history,  which 
more  modem  rhetoricians,  by  continually  talking  and  writing 
about  these  matters,  have  created  and  firmly  established.  *  Ad- 

*  dison  roused  the  stupified  senses  of  his  literary  conteraporariea 

*  to  join  with  the  common  people  in  recognising  the  pure  gold  of 
^  poetry  in  Chevy  Chase.  For  ns,  the  heroic  lays  of  Spain^ 
^  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia,  had  long  been  a  common  stock ; 

*  the  lay  of  the  Niebelnngen  bad  already  returned,  and  taken  its 
'  place  m  literature ;  and  now  that  we  listen  to  the  Servian  lays, 

*  and  to  those  of  Greece,  the  swan-like  strains  of  a  slaughtered 

*  nation : — whoever  does  not  discern  such  lays  in  the  epical  part 

*  of  Roman  story,  may  continue  blind  to  them :  he  will  be  left 

*  more  and  more  alone  every  day :  there  can  be  no  going  bach- 

*  ward  on  this  point  for  generations.' — P.  2 18.  We  will  not  speak 
of  the  lays  of  other  nations,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  full  and 
particular  histories  of  English  affairs  were  in  existence  long 
before  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  was  composed ;  and  whatever 
merit  it  may  possess  as  poetry, — and  we  will  not  consider  that 
question  at  present, — little  assistance  has  been  afforded  by  this 
pure  gold,  or  by  other  old  ballads,  to  the  history  of  England. 

The  penalty  of  being  *  left  more  and  more  alone  every  day,' 
is  very  grievous,  we  are  aware,  to  that  most  gregarious  of  ani- 
mals, man ;  nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  it,  of  being  ac- 
counted *  stupified,'  and  of  being  subject  to  all  the  anathemas 
which  the  learned  author,  in  h»  zeal,  launches  against  unbe- 
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WerwerBj  we  must  be  allowed  to  doabt  whether  the  history  of 
Rofne  lias  borrowed  more  from  eld  balladfl  than  that  of  Eng* 
land.      We  are  williDg,  moreorer,  to  grant,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, all  that  is  advanced  respecting  the  ancient  lays  of  Rome, 
and  inne  refer  our  readers  to  what  is  said  en  that  subject,  front 
^vehich  ]>age8,  as,  indeed,  from  erery  part  of  this  excellent  work, 
ihey  ^wlll  receive  pleasure  and  instruction.     Ennius,  however, 
and  the  older  Latin  poets,  as  fkr  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  their 
^works  from  the  fragments  that  remain,  a{^)ear  to  have  been, 
even  more  completely  than  their  successors,  translators  from 
Greek  writings ;  but  how  purely  national  soever  some  of  their 
compositions  may  have  been,  the  hypothesis,  that  a  poem  was 
continually  floating  before  the  eyes  of  Livy,  is  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation.  Niebuhr  affirms  that  *  the  inscriptions  on  the  oldest 
*  cofiBns  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios'  are  in  verse,  and  he  de- 
duces  many  important  consequences  therefrom :  Let  us  concede, 
that  these  rude  morsels  are  designed  for  verses,  what  inference 
will  they  affi>rd  against  the  credibility  of  the  Roman  history  ? 
Inscriptions  such  as 

<  A  tender  father^  and  a  husband  dear, 
And  eke  a  loving  friend^  lies  buried  here/ 

or  the  more  vulgar  *  nenioy*  commencing, 

<  AiBictioDs  sore  long  time  I  bore, 

Physicians  were  in  yain,' 

abound  in  our  country  churchyards ;  posterity  will  infer,  that 
it  was  the  practice  to  write  verses,  or  reputed  verses,  on  grave- 
stones, and  will  perhaps  marvel  at  the  barbarous  spelling;  they 
will  not  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  History  of  England,  from 
the  philosophical  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  is  merely  *  a 

*  fine  epopee,*  *  a  mythic  narrative,'  •  of  the  ancient  epic  cha- 

*  racter,'  but  *  purely  poetical  and  unhistorical.* 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  devise  a  simple  solution, — an 
easy  and  familiar  explanation,  of  most  of  the  prodigies  that  dis- 
figure or  adorn  the  early  history  of  Rome  :  if  we  read  Livy  at- 
tentively, we  shall  not  find  a  single  passage,  and  he  is  alleged 
to  be  the  principal  poet,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  he  consi- 
dered the  Roman  history  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  a 
poem.  The  notion  is  the  invention  of  ingenious  modems,  and 
it  bas  been  greatly  extended,  some  will  even  maintain  carica- 
tured, by  the  very  learned  Niebuhr. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  there  are  many  contra- 
dictions, and  great  variations,  in  the  early  history,  and  especially 
in  the  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Philip  Cluverius, 
in  the  third  book  of  his  elaborate  ItaKa  Antique^  has  brought 
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tbe  paMHges  together  in  one  view,  and  the  diremty  is  surpri- 
ftiog.  Our  eoantryman.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  says,  <  Whilst  all  na* 
^  tions  have  magnified  their  antiquities  so  exceedingly,  we  need 

*  not  wonder  t^t  the  Greeks  and  Latins  have  made  their  first 

<  kings  a  little  older  than  the  truth.' — <  By  the  ordinary  course 

*  of  nature,  kings  reign,  one  with  another,  about  eighteen  or 

<  twenty  years  a*piece;  and  if,  in  some  instances,  they  reign,  one 

<  with  another,  five  or  six  years  longer,  in  others  they  reign  so 

*  much  shorter ;  eighteen  or  twenty  years  is  the  medium/  He 
then  gives  several  instances,  and  proceeds : — ^  Generations  from 

<  father  to  son  may  be  reckoned,  one  with  another,  at  abont 

*  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years  a^piece,  or  about  three  genera- 

*  tions  to  one  hundred  years ;  but  if  the  reckoning  proceed  by 

<  the  eldest  sons,  they  are  shorter,  so  that  three  of  them  may 

<  be  reckoned  at  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  years;  and  the 

*  reigns  of  kings  are  still  shorter,  because  kings  are  succeeded, 

<  not  only  by  their  eldest  sons,  but  sometimes  by  their  brothers, 
^  and  sometimes  they  are  slain,  or  deposed,  and  succeeded  by 
^  others  of  an  equal  or  greater  age,  especially  in  elective  or  tur- 

*  bulent  kingdoms.' — *  The  reigns  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome 

*  are  reckoned  at  244  years ;  but  this  can  scarce  be  reconciled  to 

*  the  course  of  nature,  for  I  do  not  meet  with  any  instance  in 

*  all  history,  since  chronology  was  certain,  wherein  seven  kings, 

<  most  of  whom  were  slain,  reigned  244  years  in  continual  suc- 

<  cession.' — ^  The  seven  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  four  or 

*  five  of  them  being  slain,  and  one  deposed,  may,  at  a  moderate 

*  reckoning,  amount  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  a-piece,  one  with 

<  another,  and  let  them  be  reckoned  at  seventeen  years  a-piece, 

*  and  they  will  amount  unto  119  years.'  Newton  discourses  of 
these  difficulties  in  a  sober  and  moderate  tone,  and  perhaps,  if 
we  were  to  shorten  the  period  of  regal  government  in  the  man- 
ner he  proposes,  most  of  the  obstacles  that  impede  the  early 
chronology  of  Rome  would  vanish.  Niebuhr  calculates  from 
the  number  of  Doges  of  Venice,  the  average  reign  of  an  elective 
monarch  at  twelve  and  one-half  years,  which  would  confine  the 
seven  kings  within  the  narrow  period  of  eighty-seven  or  eighty- 
eight  years. 

It  is  not  impossible  with  a  pair  of  dice  to  throw  aces  seven 
times  running,  and  after  the  event,  the  fact  is  not  more  incredi- 
ble than  that  any  other  succession  of  numbers  should  be  pro- 
duced in  seven  throws,  although  the  successive  aces  are  more 
easily  remembered  than  many  others,  and  by  the  association  of 
ideas,  they  are  rendered  more  remarkable.  If  it  were  well  at- 
tested, therefore,  that  Romulus,  or  Servius  TuUius,  had  thrown 
these  doublets  seven  times,  there  is  no  rea«on  why  we  should 
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refiue  to  belieye  it ;  yet  if  it  had  been  the  custom  in  all  countries 
for  a  king  to  throw  seven  times  with  a  pair  of  dicot  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  and  the  numbers  had  been  carefully  rois- 
tered by  historians,  it  is  probable  not  only  that  no  other  king 
would  have  had  the  same  casts  as  Romulus  or  Servius,  but  that 
he  would  not  even  have  thrown  any  doublets  seven  times ;  and 
this  although  a  far  greater  number  of  instances  were  recorded 
than  of  the  reigns  from  which  Newton  deduces  their  average 
duration.  It  is  not  impossible,  nor  contrary  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture, nor  at  all  improbable,  that  a  person  of  the  age  of  thirty 
years  should  be  chosen  a  king,  or  a  magistrate,  and  should  con- 
tinue in  office  for  thirty-five  years,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
should  die  in  his  bed,  or  be  deposed,  or  murdered;  nor  is  it  im- 
possible or  unnatural,  that  seven  kings,  or  magistrates,  sliould 
be  elected  in  succession  at  nearly  the  same  age,  and  should  re^ 
spectively  reign  for  nearly  the  same  period :  such  an  occurrence 
may  be  rare,  it  may  be  a  single  instance  in  history,  but  if  it  be 
weU  attested,  since  it  is  not  by  any  means  impossible,  although 
it  may  be  very  improbable  that  it  will  happen  again  soon,  even 
as  improbable  as  that  any  one  will  throw  aces  seven  times  run« 
ning,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why  it  cannot  be  true. 

With  respect  to  future  events,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
seven  kings  of  England,  who  shall  follow  his  present  Majesty, 
will  reign  for  244  vears,  for  it  is  certain  that  human  life  will 
allow  such  a  disposition ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  their 
reigns  will  not  comprehend  a  longer  period  than  119  years,  for 
such  is  the  ordinary  duration  of  seven  reigns,  if  the  estimate 
of  Newton  be  correct :  And  it  is  also  highly  probable,  that  in 
an  elective  monarchy,  the  like  number  of  monarchs  will  not 
reach  beyond  88  years,  if  the  calculation  of  Niebuhr  be  accurate. 

With  respect  to  past  events,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  what  is  probable,  or  to  affirm,  that  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  seven  kings  reigned  119,  or  88,  or  244  years.  When 
the  improbability  consists  merelv  in  an  unusual  succession  of 
events,  each  of  which  taken  singly  is  not  in  itself  improbable, 
it  seems  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  to 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  evidence  of  history,  by  the  doctrine  of 
chances :  but  the  Roman  chronology  is  a  subject  far  too  exten- 
sive to  be  treated  of  within  our  present  limits.  The  learned  au- 
thor introduces  many  very  ingenious  and  some  exceedingly  fan- 
ciful speculations  in  chronology ;  his  faith  in  the  power  and 
jnystery  of  numbers,  is  occasionally  not  unworthy  of  a  Talmud- 
ist,  or  a  Gnostic  ;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  follow  him  through 
the  mazes  of  his  arithmetical  labyrinth.  We  are  unwilling, 
however,  to  apeak  slightingly  of  his  numericfil  argumentSi  bow; 
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eTMT  wfatamotl  «id  tmattiifiMtory ;  we  ckiirey  wlitrevtr  it  ii 
poniblfey  to  admire  rmther  dum  4e  oontemn,  for  the  solid  merita 
of  the  work  oomoMiid  reepeet  and  admtrmtion ;  moreover,  it  it 
wiibrtaiwtely  but  too  eeey  to  affeot  to  despiee  wbat  it  i«  difionk 
thoroughly  to  understand  and  we  hare  remarked,  that  the  leart 
respectable  sects  in  phiksophjr  are  the  most  prone  to  treat  their 
superior!  disrespeotf  ally  and  contemptoonsly.  Many  of  the  an- 
cient festivals,  we  may  perhaps  say,  all  those  that  recurred  at 
periods  longer  thanayear,  hadachronologieal  import:  Niebahr 
availfl  hinuwlf  of  this  fact,  and  insists  frequently  on  the  dignty 
of  the  secular  period  of  180  years ;  to  ^ree  of  these  periods^ 
forming  a  term  of  S60  years,  he  attributes  extraordinary  Tirtno* 

*  According  to  an  ancient  chronological  statement,  winch  Servioa 

<  has  recorded,  S0O  years  elapsed  between  the  foil  of  Troy  and 

*  the  building  of  Rome,  just  as  many  as  between  the  building  of 

<  Rome  and  its  being  taken  by  the  Gaulg. — I  hope  I  shall  not  pro* 

<  mote  mysticism,  and  a  childish  trifling  with  numbers,  when  I 

<  remark  the  singular  play  of  chance,  that  from  the  desbmction  of 

<  Rome  by  the  Gauls  to  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  the  fonnda* 

*  tion  of  the  monarchy ;  and  from  the  latter  event  to  the  dedica* 

*  tion  of  Constantinople,  there  intervene  in  each  case  960  years*' 
— P,  17L 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  a  gross  delusion 
to  suppose  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  history,  beoiuse  ripaT09«- 
yoi/Aaoj  miracles,  prodigies,  poetical  or  mythic  incidents,  are  in* 
serted  amongst  ordinary  occurrences,  and  are  related  indiscrimi* 
nately  with  equal  seriousness,  or  inditference.  In  superstitious 
ages  and  countries,  historians  draw  largely  upon  their  own  ere* 
dulity  and  that  of  their  readers  respecting  matters  connected 
with  the  prevailing  religion,  whilst  in  recording  common  secular 
events  they  observe  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  If  we  are  j  as* 
tified  in  affirming,  because  we  meet  with  some  acts  of  Saints  as 
incredible  as  any  of  the  prodigies  detailed  by  Livy,  that  the  en* 
tire  chronicle  is  mythic  in  its  essence,— that  ^  a  fine  poem  floated 
^  before  the  eyes'  of  the  chronicler,  and  was  embodied  by  him  in 
bis  work, — it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  the  history  of  at  least  a 
thousand  years,  which  intervened  between  the  foil  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  revival  of  learning,  must  be  at  once  struck  out  of 
the  book  of  memory,  as  a  vain  foble,  an  empty  dream,  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  critical  philosopher.  If  history  is  to  be  mea- 
sured by  Niebuhr's  standard,  we  may  add,  we  must  consent  to 
forego  almost  the  entire  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  the  human 
race,  until  two,  or  three,  centuries  before  our  own  times ;  let  as 
not,  thereforsi  be  tempted  by  a  most  irrational  reasonablenesst 
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r  id  an  extreme  dread  of  the  marrelloas,  to  throw  awajr  the  in- 
mctive  volume  for  the  sake  of  a  few  prodigies.     We  will  not 
r  Arrender  our  faith  in  the  history  of  Rome,  because  it  is  embel- 
--ilied  \iv^ith  marvels,  nor  yet  on  account  of  the  contradictions 
.  hich  it  contains.     Contradictions  in  testimony  are  seldom  suf« 
r.cient  in  themselves  to  induce  us  to  refuse  credit  to  a  witness, 
pr  they  often  prove  to  be  merely  apparent ;  and  when  we  know 
.jiore  of  the  facts,  we  find  that  they  may  be  reconciled.  It  is  very 
.-ifficult,  when  we  are  ignorant  of  many  parts  of  a  transaction^ 
o  decide  positively  upon  partial  information,  what  contradictions 
Are  utterly  irreconcilable :  Niebuhr,  however,  it  must  be  con* 
^'essed,  is  seldom  oppressed  by  this  difficulty;  and  it  is  almost  im« 
possible  to  supply  with  perfect  accuracy,  by  conjecture,  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  blend  discordant  statements  into  one  har- 
monious whole.    The  excellent  practice,  which  prevails  in  this 
country,  of  examining  witnesses  viva  voce^  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  but  it  tends  perhaps  to  incapacitate  us,  by  ren- 
.  dering  it  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary,  for  the  difficult  task  of 
[  judging  of  the  effect  of  contradictions  in  written  testimony.  The 
\  confusion  of  a  witness,  when  his  own  contradictions,  or  those 
of  his  accomplices,  are  pointed  out  to  him,  his  visible  uneasiness, 
and  bis  inability  to  explain  them,  and  to  clear  up  and  render  in- 
telligible the  incongruities,  and  in  short,  the  whole  of  his  de- 
meanour, are  far  more  efficacious  in  fixing  the  stigma  of  false- 
hood upon  the  perjured  wretch,  than  the  contradictions  them- 
selves.    Many  histories,  moreover,  we  know  to  be  true  in  the 
main,  although,  from  various  causes,  very  contradictory  ac- 
counts have  been  given  of  the  principal  transactions;  and  if 
We  are  to  reject  all  history  that  contains  manifest  contradic- 
tions, we  must  reject,  as  we  before  observed  respecting  prodi- 
gies, on  this  account  also,  the  entire  mass  of  the  history  of  the 
world ;  and  humbly  beg  Niebuhr,  if  we  are  still  curious  respecting 
the  fortunes  of  our  planet,  to  be  pleased  to  write  a  new  history 
from  his  own  invention,  consisting  entirely  of  events  which 
he  shall  deem  probable,  and  of  such  actions  as  he  and  his  ac- 
quaintances would  have  performed,  and  of  no  others. 

Probability  is  the  key-stone  of  critical  history,  the  universal 
test  by  which  all  history  is  to  be  tried ;  the  rule  is  good,  but 
the  application  of  it  is  very  difficult.  Ilia  was  ruined  in  a 
manner  that  seems  improbable  to  a  German  professor, — we  do 
not  use  the  title  of  an  honourable  office  disrespectfully, — we  con- 
sider it  as  synonymous  with  a  learned  and  moderate  man ;  he 
would  have  done  it  in  a  different  way;  therefore,  the  story  is  not 
true.  The  children  she  brought  forth  were  made  away  with  in 
a  manner  that  seems  improbable  to  a  German  professor;  ho 
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would  have  killed  them  differently ;  therefore,  they  were  never 
bom.  A  city  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  that  he  would  never 
have  thought  off  therefore  it  had  no  existence ;  a  mighty  em- 
pire was  not  founded  precisely  according  to  his  receipt,  we 
will  accordingly  require  the  date  of  its  foundation  to  advance 
or  recede  five  centuries,  or  explain  away  the  whole  in  allegories. 
Where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  ?  How  are  we  to  save  ourselves 
and  our  children  from  being  annihilated,  as  the  mythic  person- 
ages of  a  fine  floating  poem  ?  In  what  manner  can  we  limit  and 
define  the  probable  ?  We  must  concede  that  every  man  is  in 
mostcases  a  competent  judge  of  probabilities,  otherwise  the  buM- 
ness  of  life  could  not  be  carried  on ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  admit,  that  every  man  can  arrive  in  every  case  at  a  cor- 
rect conclusion, — that  an  erudite  critic,  or  a  profound  civilian,  is 
a  decisive  authority  as  to  the  probable  in  battles.  We  will  not 
presume  to  discuss  the  thorny  question,  we  only  protest  against 
an  inauspicious  union  of  dogmatism  with  scepticism. 

Critical  history  might  with  equal  propriety  be  named  equitable 
history;  for  the  criticism  of  the  Germans  greatly  resembles  the 
equity  of  the  English  lawyers :  The  Chancellor  is  bound,  it  is 
said,  by  certain  well-known  rules,  but  they  are  soft  elastic  bonds, 
which  the  learned  keeper  of  the  King's  seal  and  conscience,  and 
his  predecessors,  have  knit  for  themselves,  from  time  to  time ;  and 
although  they  never  appear  to  sit  loosely,  yet  may  they  be  stretch, 
ed  to  any  dimensions  that  can  possibly  be  required.  These  seem- 
ing chains  are  so  warm  and  comfortable,  so  yielding  and  so  be- 
coming, that  it  is  natural  the  wearer  should  be  fond  of  them ;  and 
they  fit  so  closely,  whether  extended  or  contracted,  that  we  can- 
not wonder  if  some  may  always  bo  found  who  really  believe 
that  they  are  an  effectual  restraint.  Nor  will  the  doctrine  of 
probability  control  a  writer  who  composes  a  history  according 
to  the  principles  of  criticism,  or  prevent  him  from  indulging  in 
universal  scepticism. 

The  proverb  truly  says,  that  extremes  are  near, — and  the 
proximity  is  never  more  striking  than  between  incredulity 
and  credulity ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  more  remarkable 
example  than  the  learned  and  philosophical  Niebuhr.  We 
have  already  exhibited  a  slight  outline  of  him  as  a  sceptic, 
whose  want  of  faith  has  dried  up  the  ordinary  sources  of  history^ 
and  who  has  intrenched  himself  behind  so  many  impregnable 
bulwarks  of  doubt,  that  no  evidence  of  any  fact  can  reach  him; 
we  will  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  his  ready  credulity, 
whenever  he  is  led  to  yield  his  assent  by  a  keen  appetite  for  the 
new  and  strange.  If  we  may  sometimes  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  ^be  inaccurac ies  4ind  intricaciefl^  which  be  points  out, 
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will  justify  Buch  extraordinary  scepticism  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
may  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  his  hasty  decisions,  as  to  the  con- 
clusiveness of  certain  testimony :  it  is,  howcFcr,  equally  impos- 
sible to  believe  and  to  disbelieve  all  we  read,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line.  He  does  not  scruple  to  correct  the  accounts 
which  eye*witnes8es  have  given  of  transactions;  believing,  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  that  he  is  better  acquainted  with  them  two 
thousand  years  after,  than  the  persons  who  were  actually  pre- 
sent :  he  can  persuade  himself  also,  that  he  can  trace  evident 
affinities  and  analogies  between  two  languages,  one  or  both  of 
which  is  utterly  unknown.  He  manifestly  believes  very  fre- 
quently, that  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  contents  of  works 
which  have  been  lost  for  many  ages :  ^  From  the  b^rinning  of 
^  the  Commonwealth,  they  found,  in  the  FaMiy  notices,  in  the 
^  form  of  chronicles,  which,  especially  the  Fasti  TriumphaleSf 

*  were  undoubtedly  studied  from  early  ages  as  a  volume,  and  their 

*  contents  engraven  on  the  memory/ 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  citations  to  the  same  effect,  but 
we  prefer  a  very  curious  extract,  although  of  somewhat  different 
purport,  respecting  a  subterranean  passage,  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  now  occupied  by  washerwomen,  and  has  been  /aithfully 
delineated  by  Sir  William  Gell,  in  Mibby's  work  concerning  the 
walls  of  Rome  : — 

<  The  remembrance  of  the  guilt  of  Tarpeia.  still  lives  in  a  popniar  le- 
gend. The  whole  Capitoline  hill  is  pierced  with  quarries^  passages  of 
remote  antiquity,  worked  throagh  the  loose  tafo.  Many  of  these  have 
been  walled  np ;  bat  near  the  bouses  erected  upon  the  rubbish  which 
covers  the  hundred  steps,  on  the  side  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  that  looks  to* 
wards  the  Foram,  beside  some  ruinous  buildings,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Palazzaccio,  several  are  accessible.  A  report  of  a  well  of  eztraordi* 
nary  depth,  which  must  have  been  older  than  the  aqueducts,  since  no  one 
would  have  spent  the  labour  on  it  afterwards,  and  which,  no  doubt,  se* 
cured  a  supply  of  water  to  the  garrison  during  the  Gallic  siege,  attracted 
me  into  this  labyrinth.  We  were  conducted  by  girls  from  the  adjoining 
houses,  who  related,  as  we  went,  that  in  the  heart  of  the  hill,  the  fair  Tar^. 
peia,(/a  bella  TarpeiayWke  la  belia  Ce9tci,  includes  an  intimation  of  tender- 
ness for  an  acknowledged  criminal),  sits,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  en- 
chanted. He  who  endeavours  to  reach  her,  never  finds  out  the  way :  once 
only  she  bad  been  seen  by  the  brother  of  one  of  our  guides.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  quarter  are  smiths  and  low  victuallers,  without  the  slightest  touch 
of  that  seemingly  living  knowledge  of  antiquity,  which  other  classes  have 
drawn  from  the  most  turbid  sources  of  vulgar  books.  Real  oral  tradition 
has  kept  Tarpeia  for  five-and-twenty  hundred  yean  in  the  mouth  of  the 
common  people,  who  for  many  centuries  have  been  strangers  to  the  names 
of  Cl«lia  and  Cornelia,*— P.  193. 

If  he  had  incautiously  mentioned  his  proposed  vi$it  to  th<^8e 
VOL.  LI,  NO,  ciu  2  b  r-         t 
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MveriMf  it  seems  probdMe  that  some  malimotts  Roman,  who  ^ 
piqued  at  being  charged  with  having  ^  drawn  his  knowledge  of 
^  antiquity  from  the  most  turbid  sources  of  vulgar  books,'  had 
suborned  the  smith's  daughter,  who  conducted  him,  in  order  to 
try  the  value  of  modem  criticism,  to  hoax  the  trans-alpine  a&ti* 
quary  with  a  specimen  of  <  real  oral  tradition.' 

An  amiable  man,  who  had  carefully  and  painfully  studied  for 
some  years  the  theory  of  surgery,  but  who  had  personally  «i- 
ffrossed  but  a  small  ware  of  actual  practioe,  entered  during  tho 
kst  war  as  surgeon,  on  board  a  privateer.  One  of  the  crew,  in 
an  action  with  an  enemy's  diip,  in  which  they  were  victorioas, 
had  his  1^  so  severely  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  that  it  waa 
deemed  expedient  immediately  to  amputate  the  woimded  limb. 
The  young  surgeon,  in  the  trepidation  arising  from  an  over- 
anxiety  to  do  right,^-we  are  bound  in  candour  and  jnsUce  to 
state,  that  this  estimable  individual  was  a  native  of  the  sbter 
isle, — ^very  meritoriously,  but  somewhat  unfortunately,  cut  off 
the  wrong  leg.  The  crew  of  the  privateer  did  not  take  a  phi- 
losophical view  of  the  case,  but,  like  the  world  at  large,  they  es- 
timated the  value  of  the  operator  rather  by  mere  physical  suc- 
cess, than  by  moral  excellence ;  and  even  the  patient  himself  did 
not  duly  appreciate  the  kind  zeal  of  his  medi<»l  friend.  He  was 
accordingly  compelled  to  quit  a  profession,  which,  if  good  intmi- 
tions  are  a  passport  to  advancement,  he  was  formed  to  adorn,  and 
to  betake  himself  to  other  callings,  in  each  of  which,  successive- 
ly, the  same  over-anxiety  always  gave  a  pretext  to  ignorant  im- 
patience for  checking  the  aspirant,  unfortunately  for  mankind, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  diis 
worthy  person  in  the  street,  without  bowing  to  him,  not  so  much 
with  an  outward  inclination  of  the  body  only,  as  with  an  inward 
prostration  of  the  whole  soul ;  for  what  a  deep  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility,— what  a  sense  of  the  duties  he  was  endeavouring  to  per- 
form,— ^what  a  prodigious  desire  to  act  correctly, — what  a  trem- 
bling, overwhelming,  and  conscientious  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  social  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  poor  maim- 
ed seaman,  must  have  filled  his  mind  I  the  excessive  and  radiant 
brightness  of  moral  light,  must  have  dimmed  his  physical  optics, 
before  he  could  have  made  a  blunder  so  gross,  that  even  the  ca- 
bin-boy would  laugh  at  it,  whilst  few  have  sufficient  sensibility 
to  sympathize  in  the  sentiments  which  occasioned  it,  or  to  feel 
as  he  felt.  So  is  it  sometimes  with  the  learned  men  of  Germany, 
and  so  is  it  not  unfrequently  with  the  ingenious  Niebuhr.  ITtey 
cut  off  the  tvrong  leg  ;  and  when  they  foil  thus,  they  best  deserve 
our  ad^uiratioa ;  for  the  feelings  which  occasion  failure  arc  more 
honourable  than  success. 
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^We  have  now  satisfied  our  conscience : — we  have  statedi  as  i^ 
our  duty,  plainly  and  candidly,  the  defects  of  this  School,  and 
especially  of  one,  who  is  on  all  accounts  worthy  to  be  deemed 
its  chief;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  enter  on  the  more  agreeable 
and  more  congenial  office  of  expressing  our  approbation  and 
admiration. 

Of  the  learning  of  the  author,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak* 
In  addition  to  uncommon  proficiency  in  all  the  more  common  at* 
tainments  of  a  scholar,  he  is  adorned  with  various  acquirementa 
w'hich  are  somewhat  unnsuaL    The  complex  structure  of  the 
Germanic  empire  gave  the  Germans  a  taste  for,  and  practice 
has  supplied  skill  in,  unfolding,  if  not  always  the  true  history, 
at  least  a  plausible  dieory,  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  politi- 
eal  institutions.     In  the  worksof  their  jurists,  we  find  occasion- 
ally a  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  own  constitution,  which  is 
so  ingenious,  that  the  student  is  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  it,  un- 
til he  meets  with  a  cpntrary  opinion,  maintained  with  equal  abi-* 
\ity.     Niebuhr  shows  a*  singular  knowledge  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  various  states  of  Europe;  but  he  abstains  from 
the  ostentations  display  of  his  remarkable  accomplishments* 
The  license  of  citation  is  used  with  great  sobriety,  and  few  pas- 
sages are  adduced  which  have  not  been  carefully  examined. 
The  History  ofBome^  however,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  work 
of  difficult  comprehension,  and  he  who  is  ordinarily  esteemed  a 
good  scholar,  is  just  in  the  condition  to  begin  with  advantage  a 
course  of  study,  which  would  enable  him,  were  he  to  persevere 
for  several  years,  fully  to  comprehend,  and  to  read  with  the  utmost 
profit,  this  most  learned  volume.     It  is  a  mortifying  confession, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  Great  Britain  we  place  the 
standard  of  scholarship  somewhat  low,  and  a  young  man  not  un- 
frequently  leaves  an  university  with  the  character  of  a  good 
scholar,  who,  if  his  attainments  were  measured  by  a  higher  and 
more  correct  scale,  would  be  found  scarcely  to  possess  such  as 
he  ought  to  have  brought  thither  from  school.    As  Niebuhr  is 
truly  learned,  he  is,  of  course,  extremely  liberal.   It  is  unneces- 
sary, therefore,  to  adduce  proofs  of  a  noble  frankness  and  a  ge- 
nerous forbearance,  towards  the  mistakes  of  others.    We  will^ 
however,  extract  a  short  passage :— « 

*Iti8  our  duty  attentively  to  investigate  in  what  way  the  authors,  tlirougb: 
whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  have  been  led  to  the' 
misunderstandings  they  have  fallen  into,  and  thus  to  find  an  excuse  foi' 
their  errors,  instead  of  abusing"  them.  This,  like  e^ery  act  of  dutifnlness, 
has  its  reward ;  for  the  discovery  of  the  place  where  they  Went  astray 
from  the  right  road,  establishes  the  course  that  it  takes/ — P»  405^* 

He  has  the  good  sense  to  recognise^  and  the  honesty  openly  to 
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declare,  the  vast  merits  of  Aristotle,  in  an  age  when  tbat  philo- 
sopher is  somewhat  underrated  ;  nor  is  he  generally  back- 
ward in  awarding  due  honour  to  the  deserving.  Some,  how* 
ever,  complain,  that  he  follows  the  grand  Teutonic  canon  of 
compilation,  or  plagiarism,  which  ordains,  that  wherever  there 
has  been  the  greatest  appropriation,  there  the  least  acknow* 
lodgment  should  be  made ; — whilst  others  assert,  that  although 
it  would  have  been  endless  to  have  enumerated  all  his  aathori- 
ties,  still  there  is  something  in  his  tone,  which  seems  to  say,  that 
whatever  he  relates,  he  discovered  himself,  and  that  modest  men 
are  sometimes  offended  by  a  certain  self-sufficiency.  Neverthe- 
less, it  would  be  too  hard  to  require  the  poor  bird  to  build  Iier 
nest  entirely  of  her  own  feathers.  We  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
the  structure,  although  the  materials  are  borrowed,  if  be  has 
taken  freely  from  m^ern  writers  without  acknowledgment,  it 
is  plain,  that  it  was  not  through  indolence ;  for  he  has  never 
omitted  to  consult  the  original  sources  in  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients; and  if  he  announces  his  opinions  somewhat  positively, 
whatever  success  he  may  have  with  his  readers,  he  has  at  least 
entirely  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  of  the  troth  and  cer- 
tainty of  what  he  advances. 

The  great  learning  and  ability  displayed  in  this  work,  forbid 
the  application  of  such  a  word  to  it,  even  by  the  least  friendly ; 
thev  profess,  nevertheless,  to  perceive  in  it  those  qualities,  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  give  the  name  of  quackery ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  German  literati  exhibit  them  more  fre- 
quently, than  other  and  less  mystical  writers.  We  must  re- 
member, that  a  taste  for  paradoxes  prevails  very  generally 
amongst  the  scholars  in  Germany  ;  and  since  the  fashion 
changes  almost  as  often  as  in  ladies'  dresses  in  other  countries, 
a  new  theory,  however  ingenious,  becomes  obsolete  in  a  year 
or  two,  and  is  laid  aside,  and  some  other  novelty  in  the  same 
line,  takes  its  place  for  a  season.  Strangers  who  are  not  ac« 
quainted  with  the  usages  of  the  learned,  in  requiring  a  con- 
stant and  rapid  succession  of  new  objects,  have  been  much  sar- 
prised,  on  mentioning  works  of  celebrity,  replete  with  original 
and  striking  ideas,  to  learn  that  they  were  superannuated,  and 
had  been  already  supersede.d  by  more  recent  speculations.  A 
scholar  of  great  ambition,  who  desires  alw;ays  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  public  attention,  cannot  safely  rest  his  fame  tnere  upon 
one  work,  however  extraordinary ;  he  must  bring  out  a  constant 
supply  of  novelties.  This  fact  will  explain  and  excuse  one  pe- 
culiarity in  the  History  of  Rome, — we  mean  the  unusual  cir- 
c'nmstance,  that  there  have  been  two  different  recensions,  or 
phases,— we  know  not  by  what  name  to  denominate  the  two 
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editions  of  this  work.  The  first  edition  more  closely  resembled 
its  parents^  the  lectures,  that  were  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  university  of  Berlin, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  collection  of  dis- 
quisitions on  various  matters,  connected  with,  and  illustrative 
of,  the  history  of  Rome.  It  was  not,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  a  his- 
tory; and  if  the  first  edition  was  defective,  it  was  chiefly  in  at- 
tempting to  give  what  the  work  is  utterly  incapable  of  receiving, 
-^--a  historical  form.  In  the  second  edition,  the  attempt  is  renew- 
ed and  carried  farther,  and  it  is  still  less  successful.  We  have 
little  doubt,  that  we  should  prefer  the  lectures  themselves  in 
tbeir  original  state,  to  either  of  their  descendants.  A  late  wri- 
ter, who  seeks  to  arrive  at  truth  by  guesses,  remarks,  neither  un- 
happily nor  inappositely,  that  <  histories  used  often  to  be  stories : 

*  the  fashion  now  is  to  leave  out  the  story.     Our  histories  are 

*  stall-fed ;  the  facts  are  absorbed  by  the  reflections,  as  the  meat 
<  is  sometimes  by  the  fat.'  The  first  edition  was  translated  by 
Mr  Walter,  and  published  in  1827,  in  2  vols.  Svo.  In  this  form 
the  main  points  are  brought  out  more  plainly.  We  recommend 
the  student,  therefore,  who  is  desirous  to  enter  fully  into  the 
views  of  the  author,  to  read  this  work  first;  and  if  the  original 
lectures  were  accessible,  to  commence  his  studies  with  them ;  for 
be  would  thus  receive  the  impressions  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  originally  occurred  to  Uio  learned  professor. 

Some  critics  hold,  that  the  second  edition  is  too  much  labour- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  overdone.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first,  doubt- 
less, presents  a  more  faithful  and  lively  picture  of  that  extraor- 
dinary and  indescribable  state  of  mind,  which  is  peculiar  to  men 
of  learning  of  the  German  school,  and  which,  in  some  d^ree, 
resembles  the  condition  of  a  man  who,  in  his  zeal  to  consult  all 
the  autborities,  has  piled  up  so  many  open  books  around  him  on 
all  sides,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn  himself,  and  how 
he  shall  escape  from  the  circle  he  has  made.  The  second  edi- 
tion, moreover,  being  addressed  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  first,  will  scarcely  be  intelligible  to  other  persons. 

Tfaerearesome  readers  who  complain,  that  since  the  twoeditions 
differ  so  much,  we  may  expect  to  have  a  long  succession  of  His- 
tories of  Rome,  all  differing  from  one  another,  yet  all  demanding 
our  implicit  assent  to  many  startling  novelties;  and  that  itissome- 
what  unreasonable  to  insist  upon  being  at  the  same  time  infallible 
and  changeable — for  infallibility  accords  with  immutability,  bet- 
ter than  with  perpetual  mutability — and  they  add,  that  the  History 
ot  Rome  will  be  like  an  indictment  or  a  declaration,  with  many 
couuts,  in  each  of  which  the  same  transaction  is  related  in  a  per- 
fect! v  different  manner;  and  as  a  ^ise  man  once  declared,  that 
1^1  bis  knowledge  taught  him  was,  that  ho  knew  nothing,  so, 
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when  we  compare  these  various  recensioDf^^^.^^^ 
to  come  to  the  same  conclusion.    The  vsri^  ^^^ 
buted  to  the  obligation  that  is  imposed  "P^'J^  « ,,^        ^  ^^ 
nishing  novcUies,     The  last  form  of  the  s^^^  ^,    ^  ^   ^ 
»a  good  as  the  first,  aud  the  first  as  the  *'"^j,| ,f ^^i^   C*  *^^^- 
will  afford  in  any  shape,  instruction  ^  f^i/ ^^^r^^^^i^i^    a 
tually  exercising  iho  ingenuity ;  but  so      :a*i/'^A?^^-      >>^^1?  ^1 
tain  matter  of  actual  history,  fitted  for  ^^^^\J^  ^^    (l 

reader  will  always  apply  the  sensible  ^^^^  f^  ^  mr  ^-^ 
Nioupoortj — '  Verura  au  hoc  non  sit  ^^^%,%^/^^f  Ir^^l 
'  bri  figmcuta  pro  notis  veritatibus  *^^*'^,'r^/  A  ^^^^1  ^^^^^\ 
*  cio  suo  uti  velint,  jndicandum  relinf)UO»  *L  ?^  ^ft^f  /  jf^^^'^^^^exi 
abandoning  all  acknowledged  aulhorili^  ^^//^^J^ 
author^s  sole  eBtimato  of  probabilities-     ^^.v  ^K>:?v>:5  ^^^js**^ 

The  proliminar-  '=---= .^V%,c^^    -rv-   -^'W^v. 

who  inhabited  an 


pages  are  eonsuir 

cidls  *  a  weary  b 

learned  vol  time  i 

must  admit  that  it  dcB^rves  the  appc' 

it  as  a  mine  of  curious  ioforraati 


iu  tended  only  for  occasional  re  fere 


., -.-. ^i-L^^ 

that  we  esteem  it  as  highly  vaIuaWi^7te\r^^|^^ 

ent  people  that  inhabit  modern  ^\  y^T'^^^lf: 

would  It  be  easy  to  trace  ^^^^^^^^ij^t^^^f^f^ 

ral  reader,  on  this  side  of  the  ^\*^^^iSh.^^ 

king  would  possess  few  a ttractio  \^\    ^  I  ^ 

is  true,  take  a  great  interest  in^   V^     V^  v  }llfi 

of  nations;  but  to  the  greater  t, V   ^\^^ 

ting,  and  even  the  keenest  spoi,  i  i      A\  ^^^^r  /» 


ting,  and  even  the  keenest  spoi, »  i      <4  5  "^^my 

Rome  times  grow  tired  of  two  I  A\     \  '^^^  ^^^\mi 

is  known,  and  so  much  has  beiUW  ,^1  ^\^^^  an  Xu 

The  learned  Niebubrsuddeii'^k  -'^""sidp,.-    '""cWtii 

those  who  have  lately  written,!  V^  """n  Hie   "''i  '""*  '*'* 

ving  vented  his  indignation  ij'  1^%  many  of  ^^  "*"''y  ages «( 

language  (p.  2a),  he  t^kes  uj  V  i,  'J  «>  tl,o  y.^r'^S'*' P"P"- 

as  he  calk  it,  and,  to  our  6i»  V  -  "■'  ^vcre  s.,  "*'•  •"ona 
lengtli.  The  works  of  anci! ' .V  ,'""•»  m.i!t  „f  ','/  "«"'  l^« 
different  nations,  have  ..Imv^'V  ,„',  ?"*  «'Cii«--!.c,i  „/,'"""  "f'. 
perhaps,  18  a  proof  Hint  the,  "  ,  ift„  i""  W'  -p.  ."""'gll  so 
seems  to  have  been  a  pre'  '  6( »  m  T'  '^"e<'nvir  "*i  '^"'■''*<»« 
that  there  were  different  V'  ''  »  .  ,!""•  « e  a7 '  '"**^'^vcr, 
giously  in  dispositions,  ^ir  '  *»  f,  ?{?f«e*"  ftfo^  J;  "<"  Wnre 
as  a  loyal  adherent  to  mic  '>'>.  >'/3«  T*  "^f  "^ 
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and  affirms  distinctly,  tbut  Mt  is  a  very  erroneous  suppositioni 

*  which  represents  races  belonging  unquestionably  to  entirely 

*  different  families,  as  connected.' 

The  entire  Peninsula  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  which 
is  now  called  Italy,  appears  to  be  so  fully  entitled  to  the  name» 
that  the  student  is  at  first  unwilling  to  believe,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole.  The  well- 
known  name  anciently  belonged  to  the  southernmost  extremity 
only ;  thence  it  advanced  northwards,  until  it  reached  the  Alps. 
Niebahr  refers  to  some  passages  in  Strabo,  which  are  quite  sa- 
tisfactory ;  and  Aristotle,  in  the  7th  Book  of  his  Politics^  writes^ 
— '  The  principal  historians  of  that  country  inform  us,  that 
'  Oenotria  received  the  name  of  Italy  from  King  Italus, — a  name 
'  comprehending  at  first  the  coast  between  the  Scyllatine  and 

*  Lametine  gulfs,  which  are  opposite  to  each  other,  and  distant 

*  by  land  only  half  a  day's  journey.  Italus  is  said  to  have  changed 
^  the  Oenotrians  from  shepherds  into  husbandmen,  and  to  have 

*  given  them  other  laws  rdative  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  parti- 

*  cnlarly  those  regulating  his  institutions,  the  public  tables,  ra 
^  o'yo'a'tTtay  which  remain  in  force  among  his  descendants  to  this 

*  day.  The  Opici,  who  formerly  had,  and  still  retain,  the  name 
^  of  Ausonians,  extend  themselves  on  one  hand,  towards  the  Tus* 
'  can  Sea,  on  the  other  hand,  towards  the  Ionian  Sea  and  la- 
'  pygia.  The  Chaonians,  an  Oenotrian  tribe,  inhabit  the  country 

*  called  Syrtis.'  Italy,  like  its  capital^  Rome,  increased  to  great- 
fiess  from  small  beginnings. 

Provoked  by  the  arrogant  pretensions,' and  somewhat  un* 
gratefully  forgetting  the  great  merit,  of  the  antiquaries  of  modern 
Tuscany,  Niebuhr  has  attacked  unsparingly,  and  sometimes  per- 
haps unfairly,  certfun  of  their  favourite  positions;  we  cannot 
suppose,  therefore,  that  his  History  of  Rome  will  be  very  popu« 
lar  at  Florence.  The  clear-headed  Italians,  Jby  the  way,  have 
studied  the  history  of  their  own  country  most  deeply  and  atten- 
tively ;  we  may  believe,  therefore,  that  they  know  it  best,  and 
we  would  gladly  learn  their  opinion  of  the  present  work.  The 
Florentines  would  not  approve  of  such  passages  as  this:— 
^  The  ruins  of  their  cities,  the  numerous  works  of  art  which 

*  have  been  discovered,  the  national  spirit  of  the  Tuscans,  who 

*  saw  in  them  ancestors  they  were  proud  of;  even  the  tempting 
^  enigma  of  a  language  utterly  unknown ;  all  this  has  drawn  the 

*  attention  of  the  moderns  toward  them  above  every  other  Italian 
^  tribe;  and  the  Etruscans  are  at  present  incomparably  more 
^  celebrated  and  honoured,  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Liyy« 
^  Unhappily  the  interest  thus  felt  has  not  been  combined  with 

*  ao  equal  d^ee  of  judgment  and  impartiality ;  men  have  not 
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*  been  willing  to  content  themselves  with  knowing  only  what 
'  research  could  discover :  and  no  part  of  literature  relating^  to 

*  ancient  history,  contains  so  much  that  is  irrationali  hasty,  and 

*  unprofitable,  nay,  uncandid,  as  may  be  found  in  what  has  been 

*  written  on  the  Etruscan  language  and  history,  since  Annius  of 

*  Viterbo/     Nor  of  the  following: — *This  last  opinion  so  well 

*  sorts  with  an  uncritical  and  uugrammatical  treatment  of  the 

*  Etruscan  language,  that  it  will  scarcely  ever  be  entirely  extir- 

*  pated.;  unless  the  most  brilliant  discovery  of  our  days — the     | 

*  cxplanatiou  of  the  hieroglyphics,  should  be  followed  by,  what 

*  there  is  much  less  room  to  hope  for,  that  of  the  Etruscau  lau- 

<  guagc.'  There  are  some  other  passages  which  would  cruelly  an- 
nihilate the  immense  and  erudite  labours  of  Lanzi  and  other  emi- 
nent persons.  His  asperity  towards  the  old  inhabitants  of  Etru« 
ria,  is  the  less  tolerable,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  certain 
genial  sympathies,  that  usually  promote  good  fellowship,  and  to 
the  free  indulgence  of  which  we  attribute  the  generous  nature 
of  German  literature.     '  Tuscany  produces  in  abundance  all  the 

*  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  Etruscans  were  willing  to  enjoy 
^  the  gifts  of  nature ;  the  northern  custom  that  prevailed  among 

<  them,  of  feasting  twice  a-day  at  well-loaded  boards,  surprised 

<  and  scandalized  the  Greeks,  whose  bodies  were  satisfied  with 
^  the  lightest  nourishment.'  He  makes  some  reparation,  how-^ 
ever,  in  giving  them  a  larger  share  in  the  glory  of  Rome,  than 
is  commonly  allotted  to  them : — ^  All  this  haslong since  grounded 
'  a  conviction  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  much  more  important 
^  constituent  in  the  ancient  Roman  nation  than  is  admitted,  at 

*  least  by  the  writers  who  are  preserved.* — P.  330, 

We  extract  also  with  pleasure  the  following  testimony  to  a 
most  interesting  monument.     *  Even  supposing  that  the  artist 

*  who  executed  the  she-wolf  of  the  Capitol  was  not  an  Etrus- 

*  can,  still  in  this  work,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  among 
^  the  Greeks,  we  clearly  see  what  Etruscan  art  must  have  been 

*  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. —  Considering  how  few 

*  monuments  have  been  preserved  to  us  from  the  early  ages  of 

*  Rome,  it  may  pass  for  an  ancient  testimony  of  an  actual  popu- 

*  lar  belief  recognised  by  the  state,  that  in  the  year  458,  bronze 

*  figures  of  the  she-wolf  and  the  babes  were  set  up  near  the 
'  Ficus  Ruminalis ; — the  oldest  and  finest  work  of  Roman  art, 

*  which,  like  the  Homeric  poems,  has  reached  us,  though  so 

*  much  that  was  more  recent  has  been  lost.'  This  curious 
group  has  becn^  well  engraved ;  the  best  engraving,  however, 
conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  a  statue.  We  are  not  awarQ 
that  a  cast  has  ev'*"  ^ —  *«ikep  from  it  j  to  procure  one  for  i^ 
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atioDa]  museum  is  an  object  worthy  the  intercessidii  of  govern* 
lent. 

The  disquifvitions  of  Niebuhr,  aided  by  a  friend^  of  whonii  after 
36  manner  of  great  and  good  men,  be  often  speaks  with  enthu- 
Lasm — ^  I  here  repeat  the  acknowledgment,  a  cherished  memento 
of  delightful  bygone  days,  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  observa- 
tion to  Savigny' — have  thrown  mnch  light  upon  a  branch  of 
iiowledge  that  has  ever  been  dear  to  the  accomplished  scholar, 
nd  of  the  value  of  which  a  just  estimate  may  surely  be  se- 
ected,  as  the  safest  and  most  certain  test  of  scholarship, — we 
aean  the  civil  law.     After  having  attained  to  that  reasonable 
amiliarity  with  the  liberal  sciences,  which  is  essential  to  a  good 
iducation,  the  best  and  most  useful  intellectual  possession  is 
lerbaps  a  competent  knowledge  of  law  in  general,  built  upon 
Jio  noble  and  solid  foundations  of  the  Roman  law;  for  this  rea- 
son we  would  gladly  unfold  the  nature  of  his  illustrations,  if  such 
in  exposition  were  at  present  practicable  or  desirable.    We  may 
remark,  however,  that  his  legal  elucidations,  acute  and  ingenious 
as  they  often  are,  receive  not  unfrequently  a  tinge  from  his  cha^ 
racteristic  love  of  paradox ;  as,  for  example,  he  seems  to  hold  that 
laws  in  favour  of  the  lender  are  commonly  superfluous  and  op- 
pressive to  the  borrower,  because  men,  who  are  economically 
disposed,  will  save  money  under  almost  any  circumstances,  and 
will  lend  it  on  any  terms.     The  Romans  used  remarkable  dili- 
gence and  extreme  accuracy  in  determining  the  boundaries  of 
land ;  the  Heraclean  tables,  as  illustrated  by  the  prodigious  learn- 
ing of  Mazzocchi,  and  many  other  monuments,  show  how  much 
importance  was  attached  to  this  office;  but  the  mode  of  effecting 
it  18  an  enigma,  of  which  tlie  solution  has  been  lost :  if  a  resolute 
determination  to  recover  it  were  sufficient,  Niebuhr  would  have 
been  eminently  successful.     If  the  common  practice  of  Italy, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  in  the  southern  districts, 
were  carefully  observed  by  a  scholar,  who  was  also  a  geometri- 
ciau,  and  compared  with  the  works  of  the  Agrimensores,  that 
still  remain,  it  would  probably  be  found,  that  tradition  has  pre- 
served many  of  their  usages,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  ancient 
landsurveyors,  which  is  still  in  general  use.     Charles  von  Sa- 
^*'gny»  to  whom,  as  already  observed,  Niebuhr  often  refers  with 
affectionate  and  respectful  gratitude,  has  composed  several  parts 
of  a  most  elaborate  history  of  the  Roman  law  during  the  middle 
ages :  a  translation  from  the  German,  of  the  first  volume,  by  Mr 
Calhcart,  has  lately  appeared,  which  has  been  executed   not 
merely  with  great  fidelity,  but,  we  believe,  under  the  actual  su- 
l^rint^ndence  ^nd  revision  of  the  distinguished  anthorf  But  wq 
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inott  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  we  may  point  oat  a  few 
of  the  other  merits  of  the  present  work. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  it  stated  in  an  advertisement  to 
some  history,  we  forget  of  what  country,  that  the  author  had 
never  visited  it ;— a  circumstance  which  he  represented  as  a 
recommendation  of  his  work.    We  remember  also  that  it  w» 
sarcastically  remarked  thereupon,  that  this  was  undoobtedlj 
one  case  of  the  grand  fundamental  theorem,  on  which  the  read- 
ers of  the  present  day  appear  to  form  their  judgment  of  authors, 
Vi2.  that  the  less  they  know  of  any  subject,  the  better  are  thej 
qualified  to  treat  of  it.    If  the  History  of  Rome  be  measured  by 
this  standard,  it  will  be  found  wanting  in  excellence,  for  not 
only  is  the  author  amply  furnished  with  every  sort  of  learning' 
that  a  historian  of  Rome  ought  to  possess,  but  he  passed  also  a 
long  time  in  Italy  and  in  Rome  itself,  and  carefully  examined 
the  scenes  of  the  events  of  which  he  treats ;  and  the  latter  advan* 
tage  iniparts  a  reality  and  an  air  of  truth,  that  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  the  composition.    The  predicament  of  place  is  that 
which  gives  the  greatest  trouble  to  persons  who  undertake  to 
invent  felse  testimony.  In  the  oldest  cross-examination,  of  which 
we  have  any  report — in  the  case  of  Susannah,  the  Elders  being 
separately  questioned  as  to  the  place,  where  the  alleged  crime 
was  committed,  the  one  answered  under  one  tree,  the  other  un- 
der another;  and  by  this  contradiction  the  falsehood  of  the  ac- 
cusation was  made  manifest.     Whenever  a  prudent  magistrate, 

*  a  second  Daniel,'  suspects  the  veracity  of  a  witness,  he  repeat-- 
ediy  cross-examines  him,  with  great  minuteness  and  particular- 
ity, as  to  places.  It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  that  a  his- 
torian should  visit  the  country,  where  the  actions  that  he  intends 
to  describe  were  performed ;  and  we  accordingly  find  in  Niebuhr, 
although  he  is  by  no  means  powerful,  or  happy  in  description, 
many  vivid  touches  of  reality  derived  fVom  his  residence  in  Rome 
and  his  inspection  of  the  countries  of  Italy,  that  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  passages  in  the  work.  In  like  manner,  even 
the  frigid  apathy  of  Gibbon  is  sometimes  relieved  and  warmed 
by  similar  gleams  of  humanity.  Persons,  who  have  themselves 
visited  the  spot,  are  affected  by  the  fidelity  of  the  traits,  and  those 
who  have  not  had  that  advantage,  recognise  the  tone  of  truth, 
although  they  are  not  able  to  confirm  what  they  read  by  their 
own  recollections.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  graphical 
passages  in  confirmation  of  our  opinion ;  we  take  one  example 
only.  <  Thirty  years  afterward,  the  successor  of  ^noas  led  the 
^  Latins  from  the  unhealthy  low  grounds  on  the  coast  to  the  de- 

*  clivity  of  Monte  Cavo,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  eye  com- 
<  mandi9  a  view  more  ampl^  thim  the  dominion  of  Rome  before 
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<  the  Samnite  wart ;  in  the  light  of  the  lettioff  sun,  it  can  reach 
^  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  eeee  the  hill  which  isetiU  illastrated 
^  by  the  name  of  Circe,  like  an  island  beneath  the  first  rays  of 

<  her  divine  sire.  The  site  where  Alba  stretched  in  a  long  street 
^  between  the  mountain  and  the  lake^  is  still  distinctly  marked : 

<  along  this  whole  extent,  the  rock  is  out  away  under  it,  right 
^  down  to  the  lake.    These  traces  of  man's  ordering  hand  are 

*  more  ancient  than  Rome.    The  surfece  of  the  lake,  as  it  has 

<  been  determined  by  the  tunnel,  now  lies  hat  below  the  ancient 

*  city :  when  Alba  was  standing,  and  before  the  lake  swelled  to 
^  a  ruinous  height  in  consequence  of  obsteuctions  in  clefts  of  the 
^  rock,  it  must  hare  lain  yet  lower ;  for  in  the  age  of  Diodorus 
^  and  Dionysius,  during  extraordinary  droughts,  the  remains  of 
^  spacious  buildings  might  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  taken  by  the 
«  common  people  for  the  palace  of  an  impious  king  which  had 
^  been  swallowed  up.'  We  add  a  curious  note  by  one  of  the 
rev^N^nd  translators,  we  presume  IVfr  Hare,  which  shows  that 
he  also  had  the  benefit  of  inspecting  the  country,  and  possesses. 
In  addition  to  his  other  qualifications,  that  of  local  knowledge. 

<  A  similar  legend  is  still  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alba-^ 

*  no;  its  ontlines,  as  it  was  related  to  one  of  the  translators  by 

*  apeasant  boy,  who  guided  him  to  Frascati,  are  as  follows : — 

*  Where  the  lake  now  lies,  stood  once  a  great  city.    Here,  when 

<  Jesus  Christ  came  into  Italy,  he  begged  alms.   None  took  com* 

<  passion  on  him  but  an  old  woman,  who  gave  him  two  handfuls 
'  of  meal.    He  bade  her  leave  the  city,  she  obeyed :  the  city  in- 

<  stantly  sank,  and  the  lake  rose  in  its  place.  To  set  the  truth 
'  of  the  story  beyond  dispute,  the  narrator  added,  sta  scriUo  nei 
<fi&ri.'— P.  169. 

If  it  were  our  design  to  compose  a  panegyric  on  the  History 
tfRame,  manv  topics  of  praise  might  be  drawn  from  the  moral 
character  of  the  work,  which  is  almost  universally  high,  noble, 
and  admirable.  Some  critics  would  perhaps  seek  to  convict  the 
author  of  inordinate  conceit,  because  he  compares  the  pure  his^ 
tory  of  classical  times  with  such  vile  trash  as  the  rude  ballads  of 
the  North ; — as  if  he  likened  the  clear  sky  of  Italy  with  the  dank 
fi>gs  and  damps  of  his  native  Ditmarsh,  in  which  he  affects  to 
find  all  the  elements  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  excess  of  that  virtue  in  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  nature  has  gifted  with  a  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, may  sometimes  appear  ridiculous :  we  must  acknowledge 
nevertheless,  that  true  patriotism  is  always  lovely,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  it  commonly  becoming. 

As  tOi  the  form  of  government  which  he  prefers,  Niebuhr  is 
perhaps  sometimes  inconsistent,  for  he  occasionally  shows  a 
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Btrange  fondness  for  the  most  unequal  of  all  things^  unirena 
and  absolute  equality :  his  opinions  have  probably  undergone  a 
change,  for  it  is  equally  discreditable  to  the  heart  not  to  hap^ 
adopted  overstrained  notions  of  civil  liberty  in  youth,  as  it  0 
to  the  head  to  adhere  to  them  pertinaciously  in  manfaood.  Uf 
is  too  wise  to  attempt  to  decide  the  difficult  problem  of  govern- 
ment off-hand,  upon  a  scanty  and  sophistical  definition  ;  but  be 
frequently  professes  to  be  an  ardent  admirer  of  limited  monardij, 
which  he  terms  <  a  conservative  form  of  government.'  That 
are  many  passages  charged  with  mysterious  allusion,  which  ait 
intelligible  to  those  persons  only,  who- are  acqumnted  witk 
Prussian  politics ;  and  many  other  passages  disclose  a  passiooatf 
dislike  of  aristocracy,  or  oligarchy.  He  adduces  many  ex- 
amples of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  number  of  patrician,  or 
aristocratical  families  die  out  in  a  state,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
the  breed  becomes  entirely  extinct.  He  is  not  friendly  to  tkt 
funding  syBtem;  nor  will  be  tolerate  *  imaginary  beginnings  o( 

*  things,' — *  a  primitive  state  of  humanity,' — which,  under  the 
name  of  the  infancy  of  society,  is  the  favourite  refuge  of  the 
dull  sciolist :  but  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  bold 
speculations  on  miscellaneous  matters  that  diversify  a  subject  is 
itself  attractive. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  author  is  a  remarkable  feature ;  he  seenu 
almost  to  believe,  that  he  is  inspired  and  called  by  Providence  to 
undertake  his  task : — ^  the  revival  of  Roman  history  is  in  accord 
^  with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  nay,  our  age,  it  seems  to  me,  may 

*  discern,  that  it  is  immediately  coiled  by  Providence  to  (his  enquiryj 

<  inasmuch  as,  within  the  eleven  years  since  it  commenced,  three 

*  new  and  rich  sources  have  been  opened  to  us  by  the  publication 

<  of  Lydus,  Gaius,  and  of  Cicero's  Republic;  whereas,  centuries 

*  had  previously  elapsed  without  adding  any  thing  to  our  meanaof 

<  knowledge.' — Since  Niebuhr  himself  discovered  the  palimpsest 
containing  the  work  supposed  to  be  the  Institutions  of  Gaius, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  he  attributes  great  importance  to  it  We 
think,  however,  that  he  greatly  over-rates  the  value  of  these 
three  pieces,  if  he  would  entirely  change  the  aspect  of  Roman 
history  on  their  authority ;  and  he  forgets  that  several  authors, 
whom  he  contemns  as  modern,  are  of  greater  antiquity  than 
Lydus  and  Gains.  We  do  not  wonder  at,  or  blame,  his  triumph- 
ant exultation  on  account  of  the  finding  of  palimpsests;  we 
own  that  we  are  rather  surprised  at  the  supineness  of  scholars, 
that  no  further  search  has  been  made,  and  that  large  additions 
have  not  already  accrued  to  our  classical  library  from  sources 
that  promise  so  macb.  As  such  great  stress  is  laid  on  newly 
^iscover^d  authorities,  and  m^P*'  *^^  decided  so  poritivel^ 
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therebyi  the  caatioas  reader  will  suspect,  that  the  same  question 
miffht  perhaps  have  been  determined  in  as  peremptory  a  manner, 
althoagh  to  an  effect  diametrically  opposite,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  old  authority ;  or  if  new  discoveries  should  be  made,  the  last 
decisions  would  be  repealed,  and  a  new  decree,  equally  binding 
on  the  conscience  of  the  student,  would  be  promulgated.  It  is 
alleged,  moreover,  that  if  we  compare  the  different  editions,  we 
shall  find  many  changes  that  have  occurred  spontaneously)  and 
without  additional  materials ;  and  it  is  sometimes  objected,  that 
a  writer  may  change  his  opinion  as  often  as  he  pleases,  or  he 
may  be  exceedingly  positive,  for  the  alternative  is  quite  fair,  and 
we  ought  to  presume  that  there  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify 
the  change ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  be  at  once  changeable  and 
positive :  nevertheless,  the  doctrines  which  a  man  has  been  the 
first  to  demonstrate,  he  may  refute  without  scruple ;  he  may 
exercise  the  rights  of  a  Roman  father,  and  put  his  children  to 
death  when  they  displease  him. 

An  answer  often  suggests  itself  readily  to  Miebuhr*s  supposi- 
tions ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  remarkable  on  that  account :  he 
often  seems,  indeed,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  proposition, 
and  so  that  it  be  new  and  startling*  to  be  utterly  regardless 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  accepted  and  remembered  as  a  maximi 
or  instantly  rejected,  by  the  least  attentive  reader,  as  a  ma- 
nifest sophism.  Speaking,  for  example,  of  certain  ignominious 
and  disastrous  defeats,  he  adds ; — <  all  this  misery  results  from 

<  the  blind  struggles  of  the  patricians,   for  a  moderate  sos- 

<  pension  of  the  bitterest  grievances  by  the  legislature  diverts 

<  this  torrent  of  external  evil,  and  as  physical  inflictions  usually 

*  accompany  the  deserved  pressure  of  domestic  and  foreign  evils, 

*  when  a  nation  lias  thrown  itself  into  convulsions,  which  af- 

*  feet  the  very  principle  of  its  existence ;  so  there  occurred 

*  twice  in  this  calamitous  period  a  plague  of  the  most  horrible  de- 

*  scriptioD,  and  as  often  was  the  Roman  nation  reduced  to  the 

*  extremity  of  famine.'  It  is  plain  to  every  one,  that  the  horrible 
plague  and  the  extreme  famine  afflicted  the  whole  of  the  Ro- 
man nation,  not  merely  the  Patricians,  (for  they  were  few  in 
number,)  whose  blind  struggles  were  the  cause  of  the  convul- 
nons ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  deserved^  as  the  great  body 
of  the  nation,  according  to  Niebuhr,  was  subjected  unjustly 
to  the  bitterest  grievances,  the  additional  pressure  was  pecu- 
liarly undeserved.  In  order  to  attract  attention  to  a  subject 
nearly  worn  out,  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  man  of  learning  to  be 
somewhat  eccentric :  we  doubt  not  that  Niebuhr  smiles  in  secret 
at  the  extravagances  in  which  he  baa  indulged,  and  that  they  have 
been  go  greedily  seized  upon  by  the  uninitmted.  He  speaks  often 
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for  the  tanM  raaioii  of  the  oontentt  of  krt  wicMrka,  with  perfect  fih 
jniUarity^  m  if  be  had  perufled  the  old  annalg,  the  Tolomee  of  the 
Pofiti£fs»  mad  even  the  Sibylline  booki  themselyee ;  and  he  takft 
Livy,  and  especially  Dionytios,  to  task  for  having  read  them  iat- 
perfeotly,  ami  without  vnderstanding  their  content! :  aacb  it 
the  essence  of  critical  history,  and  indeed  of  all  criticisiii,  for 
what  would  a  critic  be,  unless  he  held  himself  out  to  the  world 
as  being  wiser  than  hb  betters  ?  The  most  cautious  writer,  how^ 
ever,  occasionally  deceives  himself,  and  imagines,  that  he  knows 
what  cannot  possibly  be  known.  If  ever  there  was  an  aatbor 
who  abstainea  from  rash  assertions,  it  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
yet  we  read  in  his  Chronology  these  words.— -<  So  in  the  time 
^  of  NoaVs  flood,  when  the  moon  could  net  be  seen,  Noah  reek- 

<  oned  80  days  to  a  month,'— even  this  tempM*ate  philosopher 
here  takes  upon  himself,  without  the  shadow  of  authority,  te 
affirm  positively,  that  the  moon  could  not  be  seen  during  the 
flood,  and  that  Noah  used  a  particular  computation  <^  time.  If 
a  cool  and  temperate  madiematician  could  unconsciously  slide 
into  unauthorized  assertions,  an  ardent  mystic,  whom  nature  has 
certainly  gifted  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  cutting  off  the  wrong 
leg,  however  learned  and  ingenious  he  may  be  in  general,  will 
frequently  doubt  of  what  is  well  established,  and  will  believe 
what  is  utterlv  incredible ;  and,  indeed,  the  temptaUon  is  very 
powerful  to  place  entire  and  implicit  reliance  upon  remote  and 
abstruse  reasons, — such  a  ready  ndth  seeming  to  be  but  a  just  re* 
ward  for  the  trouble  and  astuteness,  which  the  discovery  of  them 
reouired. 

The  Germans  are  happy  in  possessing  several  excellent  works 
of  a  very  valuable  kind,  in  which  the  literature  of  most  coun- 
tries is  unfortunately  deficient,  we  mean  Translations  of  the 
Classics,  that  are  at  once  faithful  and  spirited.  In  his  peculiar 
manner,  Niebuhr  expresses  his  hearty  gratitude  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished benefactor  of  German  letters.     *  We  had  now  a  li- 

<  teratnre  worthy  of  our  nation  and  language ;  we  had  Lessing 
^  and  Goethe ;  and  this  literature  comprised,  what  none  had  yet, 

<  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  not  copied,  but,  as  it 

<  were,  reproduced.  For  this,  Germany  is  indebted  to  Voss, 
^  whom  our  grandchildren's  children  and  grandchildren  most 

<  extol  as  their  benefactor ;  with  whom  a  new  age  for  the  know- 

<  ledge  of  antiquity  begins,  inasmuch  as  he  succeeded  in  elicit-* 
( ing  out  of  the  classical  writers  what  they  presuppose, — their 
«  notions  of  the  earth  for  instance,  and  of  the  gods,  their  ways  of 

<  life,  and  their  household  habits ;  and  understood  and  interpret- 
•  ed  Homer  and  Virgil  as  if  they  were  our  contemporaries,  and 
^  on  ly  separated  from  us  by  an  interval  of  spacer    His  example 
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f  wroogkt  opon  many:  upon  wouBf  ewr  sinoe  my  ckiUlioed»  it 

<  hat  l^n  enforced  by  personal  encooragement  from  thia  old 

<  frjend  of  my  family/ — Pref.  p.  8.  Of  the  thanks  which  he  ca- 
ters to  the  old  friend  of  his  family,  Voss,  we  gladly,  in  our  tunif 
present  a  dne  share,  or  rather,  we  would  iMstow,  for  the  en* 
oouragement  of  accurate  translation,  a  gr<$ater  shajre,  if  it  were 
Bossible,  than  is  due  to  the  two  learned  Fellows  of  IVinity  Col- 
1^^  in  Cambridge,  to  whose  patient  industry  our  country  is  in* 
debted  for  the  preeent  volume. 

The  author  of  the  History  (^  Berne  has  received  singular  en« 
eouragement,  and  extraordinary  rewards ;  he  was  appointed  am* 
bassador  to  the  Holy  See,  not  because  the  King  of  rrnssia,  as  a 
learned  Prussian  once  observed,  was  likely  to  have  numy  disputes 
with  his  Holiness  about  the  frontiers  of  their  dominions,  but  the 
legation  was  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  enablbg  his  Ex- 
cellency to  enjoy  advantages  and  facilities,  in  pursuing  his  en* 
quiries  at  Rome,  which  he  could  not  have  had  in  any  o&er  man* 
ner.  On  his  retam,  to  induce  him  to  arrange  his  materials,  and 
make  his  views  public,  the  Professorship  of  History  was  founded 
for  him  in  the  University  of  Berlin ;  he  was  adon^d,  so  far  as  a 
monarch  can  add  to  the  honours  of  such  a  man,  with  many  or* 
ders  and  other  decorations;  and  as  a  further  recompense,  that 
he  might  pursue  his  studies  in  an  agreeable  literary  retirement, 
he  was  attached  as  a  supernumerary,  under  the  name  of  a  Free 
Associate,  to  the  University  of  Bonn  ;  but 


>'    ■  ■    >  <<  quae  manera  fati, 
Acta  Yiri  pensare  queant  ?" 

The  means  of  rewarding  literary  merit  are  as  ample  in  Great 
Britain  as  they  are  scanty  in  Prussia,  where  the  government  and 
individuals  are  as  notoriously  and  proverbially  poor  as  they  are 
opulent  here ;  nevertheless,  the  writer  of  a  work,  equally  dis*  * 
tinguished  by  solid  learning,  useful  instruction,  and  profound 
and  liberal  views,  would  find  that  there  was  no  embassy  or  other 
public  mission  ready  to  promote  his  researches— that  no  Univer- 
sity would  open  her  arms  to  receive  him — still  less  would  badges 
of  honour  be  accumulated  upon  him :  it  is  not  impossible,  more- 
over, in  a  nation  of  proud  freemen,  however  it  may  be  amongst 
the  slaves  of  a  military  despotism,  that,  if  be  were  to  state 
freely  and  fearlessly,  although  with  moderation  and  ludgmMit, 
the  result  of  his  enquiries,  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life  would 
be  paid  to  him  less  cheerfullv  than  to  the  most  ignorant  and  use- 
less of  his  fellow-citizens.  Niebuhr,  having  spoken  in  a  philoso- 
phical tone  of  certain  matters  connected  with,  but  not  consti* 
toting,  the  essentials  of  our  faith,  was  unfiurly  stigmatised  ae 
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'  a  pert  and  doll  scoffer;*  and  bis  translators  were  blamed  for  a 
dereliction  of  daty,  because,  contrary  to  the  office  of  clergj- 
men,  they  had  published  his  reflections.  They  instantly,  and 
triumphantly,  repelled  the  rash  and  foolish  calumny.  The  Grer- 
man  theologians,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  orthodoxy, 
when  they  are  measured  by  another  standard  than  their  own, 
are  entitled  to  our  sincere  admiration  for  their  learning,  in« 
gennity,  and  good  intentions;  and  they  have  rendered  the  best 
service,  by  reconciling  the  study  of  divinity  with  the  enquiriDg 
spirit  of  the  present  age.  The  rude  attack  could  originate  only 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  efiects  of  their  elaborate  erudition : 
we  refer  to  it,  that,  by  indicating  some  of  the  passages  which 
probably  occasioned  it,  we  may  enable  our  readers  to  exercise 
the  most  honourable  privilege  of  a  freeman,  that  of  judging  for 
himself,  and  to  discern  how  totally  even  the  colour  of  probabili- 
ty is  wanting.  It  is  by  prejudice  alone  that  the  observation  con* 
coming  the  origin  of  nations,  p.  44,  can  be  misconstrued.  The 
description  of  the  ritual  books  of  the  Etruscans,  p.  1 16 — the  al- 
lusion, p.  163 — the  reflections,  p.  189 — and  the  comparison  in 
the  note,  p.  214,  cannot  justly  be  blamed;  nor  can  an  English- 
man be  displeased  that  he  distinctly  recognises  in  his  preface 
*  Gibbon's  History,  as  a  noble  master  work.'  We  have  already 
compared  him  to  Uardouin  on  account  of  his  bold  and  ingenious 
scepticism ;  it  is  fair  to  add,  in  the  language  of  the  epitaph  of 
that  celebrated  Jesuit,  *  scepticum  pid  egit' 

The  translators  have  executed  their  arduous  task  with  exem- 
plary lovalty  and  fidelity.  They  have  added  very  few  to  the  1298 
notes  of  the  author :  all  the  notes  are  short,  consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  of  references.  It  is  a  satisfactory  proof,  that 
the  author  has  not  abused  the  liberty  of  citation,  to  find,  that 
although  they  appear  to  be  few,  they  are,  in  truth,  numerous,  as 
the  reader  will  readily  discover,  who  undertakes  to  verify  the 
references  even  of  a  single  chapter.  German  books,  more  com- 
monly than  those  of  any  other  nation,  have  no  index ;  but,  in 
truth,  thev  most  need  it,  for  the  authors  are  frequently  wanting 
in  method ;  we  may  add,  that  they  deserve  it,  being  learned 
works,  and  worthy  to  be  consulted.  Since  there  are  so  many 
Universities  in  Germany,  and  so  many  poor  and  accomplished 
scholars,  it  would  be  easy,  whenever  an  author  is  too  much  oc- 
cupied by  more  important  pursuits  to  undertake  the  office  him- 
self, to  have  it  performed  carefully  and  copiously  by  others,  and 
at  a  cheap  rate.  Should  the  History  of  Rome  be  comoleted,  we 
trust,  that  if  this  deficiency  exist,  it  will  be  remedied  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  translators. 

Persons  who  disfigure  their  thoughts  by  a  rude  and  barbarous 
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style,  asnally  affect  to  despise  those  who  write  correctly  and 
gracefully,— calliog  them  contemptuously,  rhetoricians,  and  pre- 
tending to  hold  rhetoric  in  scorn,  and  to  deride  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  eloquence ;  and  they  insinuate,  that  they  could 
easily  acquire  all  the  graces  of  speech,  if  they  would  stoop  to 
pick  up  such  trifles.  So  odious,  indeed,  is  a  good  style  to  them, 
that  they  pronounce  the  offender  to  be  superficial,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  his  manner  is  elegant^  and  that  of  his  detractors  rude, 
they  declare  that  he  is  deficient  in  sterling  worth  and  solidity ; 
in  like  manner,  an  entertaining,  and  especially  a  witty  writer, 
is  condemned  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  dull  and  dry  as 
an  impertinent  trifler ;  and  they  protest  that  he  cannot  be  in 
earnest,  because  he  is  not  insufferably  tedious. 

The  writings  of  Livy  may  be  offered  to  the  student  of  rhe- 
toric as  containing  models  of  almost  every  excellence  within  tho 
compass  of  the  art ;  the  History  qfRome^  on  the  contrary,  we 
lament  to  say,  will  afford  him  specimens  of  all  the  faults,  except 
the  lowest,  that  it  behoves  him  to  avoid :  Niebuhr,  accordingly, 
although  he  acknowledges  the  oratorical  pre-eminence  of  the 
Paduan,  reiterates,  with  tiresome  frequency,  the  old  complaint, 
that  ho  is  careless,  inaccurate,  and  superficial ;  and  he  even  out- 
rages the  undeserved  censure,  and  gravely  speaks  of  him  as  a 
mere  poet,  as  ^  that  sublime  poetic  genius  that  invented  the  Tar- 

<  quinian  epopee,' — as  if  it  had  not  been  invented,  save  a  few  er- 
rors and  inconsistencies  that  have  crept  into  the  ancient  tradition, 
by  the  same  power  of  truth  and  nature  that  invented  the  perma- 
nent poetry  of  the  visible  world.  The  History  of  Rome^  being 
unattractive  in  manner,  and  unlikely  to  interest  the  general 
reader^  even  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  translator,  as  the  first 
edition,  which  was  fairly  rendered  by  Mr  Walter,  sufficiently 
proves,  has  been  made  far  more  repulsive  by  the  austerity  of  the 
last  interpreters;  who,  breathing  incessantly  the  *  disciplina 
*  tetrica  et  tristis  veterum  Sabinornm,'  and  resolved  that  no- 
thing of  the  heaviness  and  unripeness  of  the  original,  <  C.  Grae- 

<  chi  impetum  aut  L.  Crassi  maturitatem,'  should  be  lost,  by 
aggravating  whatever  most  required  mitigation,  have  produced 
a  volume,  for  reading  which  it  should  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  a 
plenary  indulgence  ought  to  be  granted,  as  for  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous pilgrimage. 

The  Germans  conceive  it  to  be  a  point  of  honour  to  write 
mere  pure  German,  and  Niebuhr,  who  is  a  passionate  lover  of 
all  extremes,  seeking  excellence  in  excess,  is  uniformly  and  sys- 
tematically most  Teutonic :  his  trusty  translators,  animated  by 
the  like  national  ferA'our,  strain  every  nerve  after  undefiled  Eng- 
lish, and  commonly  lose  what  they  aim  at  by  overstraining.   It 
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woald  be  ea^y  to  produce  mucb  that  is  unengKsh  (they  freely 
the  adjectives  <  ungrecian,'  and  *  unitalian/)  in  phrase  and  collo- 
cation ;  we  most  content  ourselvesi  however,  with  selecting  a 
few  of  the  uncouth  and  barbarous  words  which  swarm  in  this 
translation,  such  as  <  eupatrids/  <  a  phyle,'  and  *  a  deme,'  <  phra- 
tries,'  and  *  curies.'  Why  do  they  hesitate  to  call  the  comiiia 
calatOj  calaied  comities  ;  or  why  will  they  not  learn  that  there  is 
no  use  in  attempting  to  give  names,  with  an  English  termina- 
tion, to  institutions  peculiar  to  Rome  or  Athens?    We  have 

*  tribules,'  *  isotely,'  *  timoorasy,'  <  timocratical,'  and  *  jngers :' 
we  find  <  secies,'  and  *  lustres,'  the  latter  confounding  a  period 
of  time  with  a  candlestick ;  yet  for  the  sake  of  precision,  and  to 
avoid  equivocation,  the  plural  of  an  as,  is  written  'ases,'  instead 
of  asses,  the  ordinary  form  :  the  denarius  is  called  <  a  denary ;' 
and  we  have  *  the  Odyssee,'  ^  a  simily,'  <  nobless,'  and  innnme* 
rable  offensive  novelties :  if,  indeed,  these  children  of  light  were 
required  to  pay  a  farthing  a-piece,  or,  as  their  parents  express 
it,  <  a  quadrant  a- head,'  for  the  right  of  being  adopted  amongst 
their  benighted  brethren,  the  established  citizens  of  our  lan- 
guage, the  whole  amount  of  the  fees  for  admission  would  be 
considerable.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  neolc^st  can  injure  no  one 
but  himself;  he  fastens  a  millstone  round  his  own  neck,  but  he 
is  nnable  to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  the  language  he  seeks  to  de- 
prave. If  this  macaronic  dialect  could  unhappily  establish  itself 
m  our  island,  we  should  lose  the  privilege  we  have  long  enjoyed 
of  laughing  at  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  for  calling  *  the 

•  sublime  poet,'  Tile  Live^  and  for  stewing  down  Aulns  Gellius, 
and  serving  up  a  fricassee  of  the  respectable  antiquary  as  Aidu^ 

S*Ue.  Having  known  some  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Anglo- 
erman  school,  we  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  their  abili- 
ties ;  we  regret,  however,  that  in  the  choice  of  paradoxes,  they 
seem  to  have  no  other  guide  than  monstrous  caprice,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  whatever  is  peculiar  in  this  translation,  tends  to  con- 
firm, and  not  to  weaken,  an  opinion  we  have  adopted  with  re- 
luctance. But  our  objections  respect  the  form  only,  not  the 
substance. 

The  translation  of  the  History  of  Rome  has  given  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  study  of  Roman  antiquities,  which  had 
hardly  at  any  time  been  pursued  in  Great  Britain  on  the  large 
and  generous  scale  which  the  subject  deserves,  and  had  lan- 
guished and  dwindled  away  of  late,  together  with  certain  other 
portions  of  good  letters,  to  such  puny  dimensions,  as  to  make 
tolerable,  if  not  absolutely  just,  the  remark  of  a  satirical  obser- 
ver, that  such  is  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  that  a  wise 
and  pious  man  ought  daily  to  return  thanks,  that  no  prinoe  or 
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people  has  power  to  force  him  to  read  it.  Although  the  work 
IcM  someitvhat  repulsive  at  first,  for  the  reasons  we  have  mention^p 
ed,  and  because  the  narration  is  obscure  and  confused,  and  the 
frequent  figures  lame  and  impotent,  it  gains  upon  us,  never  the* 
gless,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  more  we  study  it ;  and  we  may 
pronounce  that  reader  to  be  inhuman,  whose  good-will  and  ai^ 
.fection  are  not  gradually  conciliated  by  the  prodigious  stores  of 
;  moral  and  intellectual  learning,  which  the  admirable  author 
,  pours  forth  <  blande  et  docU^  and  with  a  copious  and  perennial 
^  stream,  perpetually  passing  by,  yet  always  full,  like  his  Rhine ; 
^  or,  like  the  still  more  inexhaustible  philosophy  of  the  ancient 
J  world. 

^       The  work  is  valuable  as  it  greatly  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
ancient   histories,  by  showing  that  the  most  learned  and  in- 
.    genious  sceptics  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  a  strong  case 
against  them.     It  is  valuable,  indeed,  on  many  accounts,  and 
/    especially  because  it  is  an  express  type  and  image  of  the  genius 
of  the  times — a  mirror  that  faithfully  reflects  the  prevailing  no- 
tion, that  the  wisdom  of  a  single  individual  far  transcends  the 
traditional  experience  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages.     This 
notion  affords  full  scope  to  bold  speculations,  but  it  tends  to 
isolate  the  present  generation,  and  every  other  that  shall  encou- 
rage it,  and  in  some  degree  to  deprive  us  of  whatever  assistance 
we  might  derive  from  anterior  good  sense.     Niebuhr's  work 
^      is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  infinite  difficulty  of  adjusting  the 
rights  of  private  judgment  and  of  authority.     The  Benedictines 
themselves,  in  selecting  the  lives  of  their  saints  for  publication, 
exercised  some  degree  of  critical  discrimination  ;  they  did  not 
accept  every  act  as  sincere  because  it  was  miraculous.     These 
learned  and  magnanimous  champions  of  the  claims  of  credulity 
did  not  venture  to  lay  down  broadly  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion, It  is  improbable,  therefore  it  is  true.    Nor  does  even  Nie- 
'^       buhr,  on  the  other  hand,  take  upon  himself  to  rule,  That  since  it 
is  not  probable  in  my  eyes,  therefore  it  never  happened ; — I  would 
not  have  said  it,  I  would  not  have  done  it,  therefore  it  was  never 
said  or  done ; — believe  it  at  your  peril.  If  we  desire  to  determine 
^        the  precise  latitude  and  longitude  on  the  map  of  the  mind  of  the 
^        golden  mean  between  scepticism  and  credulity,  the  present  vo- 
^        lume  affords  valuable  materials,  and  food  for  eternal  reflection. 
\        As  to  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  many  will  be  inclined  to 
\        elass  them  amongst  the  learned  toys  of  the  age,  like  those  manu- 
^         faotared  by  another  ingenious  toyman,  Jacob  Bryant ;  no  one, 
however,  can  deny,  that,  like  the  playthings  of  our  countryman, 
f         they  will  serve  to  promote  learned  discussion. 

We  have  chosen  rather  to  give  our  own  notions  respecting  the 
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History  of  Romfj  tban  to  repeat  and  examine  what  others  faaTe 
written,  either  against  or  in  support  of  it ;  our  limits  would  not 
suffer  US  to  do  both,  and  we  have  spoken  of  this  reinarkable  work 
with  the  same  candour  and  openness,  which  we  desire  our  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  good  letters  will  use  in  speaking  of 
our  labours  on  the  present  and  on  all  other  occasions.  It  is  not 
from  insensibility  to  the  great  merits  of  the  work,  and  the  gi^n- 
tic  learning  of  the  author,  that  we  have  sometimes  adopted  plain, 
perhaps  homely,  expressions  importing  censure ;  it  is  because  we 
have  perceived  a  tendency  in  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject, 
although  we  believe  it  to  be  entirely  involuntary,  to  diminish  the 
reverence  for  Roman  story  and  Roman  institutions,  which,  for 
various  reasons,  we  would  largely  augment  and  widely  extend. 
We  love  Caesar  much,  but  Rome  more. 


Art.  W.— Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Sen  ices  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles^  F.B.S.f  particularly  in  the  Government  (f  Java  in 
1811-10;  atid  of  Bencoolen  and  its  Dependencies,  1817-24. 
With  Details  of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago ;  and  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By  his 
Widow.    4to.     London  r  1830. 

X^K  think  it  prudent  to  state,  in  the  very  outset  of  this  ar- 
^^  tide,  that  our  intention  is  really  to  review  Lady  Raffles*s 
book — not  to  compose  a  disquisition  on  the  East  India  or  China 
question,  or,  indeed,  to  enter  upon  any  general  views  of  those 
momentous  topics  which  crowd  upon  the  imagination,  whenever 
we  allow  it  to  double  the  Cape.  Such  an  assurance,  on  our  part, 
is  necessary,  as  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  striking  than 
the  difference  which  exists  between  readers,  as  to  the  degree  of 
relish  with  which  they  peruse  a  work  upon  almost  any  Oriental 
topic.  To  those  who  have  visited  the  countries  alluded  to, 
hardly  any  thing  comes  amiss ;  for  it  is  sure,  in  one  way  or 
other,  to  bring  back  to  their  minds  scenes,  as  well  as  circum- 
stances, which  they  alone  can  appreciate,  and  which  never  cease 
to  occupy  a  brilliant  place  in  their  imagination.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  unfortunately,  though  not  very  unnaturally,  hap- 
pens, that  to  people  who  have  not  visited  the  East,  Indian  sub- 
jects, whether  treated  in  conversation  or  in  writing,  are  almost 
proverbially  dull ;  and,  accordingly,  it  requires,  at  all  times,  some 
extrinsic  circumstance,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  to  give  popularity 
to  the  topic. 

There  seems  to  be  no  method  of  securing  attention  more  in'* 
fallible,  on  any  subject,  than  that  of  linkbg  it  to  our  feelings, 
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>y  some  of  those  touches  of  nature  which  are  true  to  every  coun- 
ry,  and  ^hicli,  if  duly  expressed,  engage  our  sympathies  in  spite 
»f  ourselTes.  We  need  not  refer  to  an  instance,  fresh  in  every 
Clio's  thoughts,  in  which  the  ordinary  journals  of  an  amiable 
ind  o\>8ervant  man,  together  with  the  business  letters  which  he 
Mrrote  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties,  have  thrown  a  most 
ancomnion  degree  of  interest  on  topics  which,  if  treated  in  the 
usual  formal  style,  might  have  engaged  the  attention  of  none 
but  the  members  of  the  Oriental  Club. 

The  present  publication,  like  that  above  alluded  to,  is  brought 
forward   by  the  widow  of  the  distinguished  person  whose  life 
and  services  it  records,  and  although,  in  many  respects,  no  two 
works  can  be  more  dissimilar,  we  arc  greatly  deceived  if  they 
do  not  bear  a  companionship  in  interest,  which  is  rare  enough 
in  the  management  of  Eastern  subjecU^.     The  nature  of  tho 
.  dalles  which  Bishop  Heber  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  had  to 
perform,    were,  indeed,  so    widely  different — the  field  which 
tbe\r  talents  and  public  spirit,  as  well  as  their  private  virtues, 
had  to  display  themselves  upon,  were  so  remote  from  one  an- 
other— and  their  training,  also,  as  far  as  the  East  was  concerned, 
had  been  so  opposite,  that  the  wonder  b,  how  identical,  in  many 
cases,  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  two  wi'iters  really  are. 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  push  this  comparison  any 
farther,  but  rather  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  work  before 
us,  as  may  induce  persons  desirous  of  information  on  questions 
which  are  every  day  increasing  in  importance,  to  investigate 
these  matters  for  themselves.    It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  inva- 
riably connected,  we  fear,  with  our  remote  dependencies,  that 
every  thing  suffers  diminution  in  proportion  to  its  distance.  Not 
only  the  most  momentous  concerns,  but  services  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  best  calculated  by  their  example  to  be  use- 
ful at  home,  are  either  lost  sight  of  entirely,  or  come  to  our 
knowledge  in  so  distorted  and  feeble  a  shape,  that  we  often  refuse 
our  approbation  to  measures  which  deserve,  and  would  receive, 
our  highest  praise  if  they  had  occurred  nearer  home.     To  per- 
sons who  have  visited  those  remote  frontier  stations,  as  they 
may  be  called,  of  our  mighty  empire,  whether  in  the  Western 
or  the  Eastern  hemispheres,  the  evils  which  spring  from  this 
source  are  but  too  evident.   We  have  been  travellers  in  our  day, 
and  we  feel  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  inci- 
dents which,  when  viewed  on  the  spot,  as  we  know  by  expe- 
TiQQce,  possessed  the  liveliest  interest.     Many  of  these  events 
are  described  in  this  book,  and  with  such  graphic,  as  well  a8 
historical  truth,  that  they  cannot  fail,  we  are  persuaded^  to  im- 
part a  considerable  portion  of  their  interest,  even  to  persons  en.* 
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tirely  unconnected  with  India,  or  that  immense  and  little  known 
archipelago  Wing  beyond  it. 

The  East  India  Company'e  seryice  is  distinguished  from  most 
others  in  which  our  countrymen  are  engaged,  by  the  vast  extent 
of  its  range,  compared  to  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  the 
duties  are  to  be  performed.  As  an  examination  of  the  consequeo- 
ces  which  flow  from  this  peculiarity  alone,  would  furnish  matter 
for  a  long  discussion,  we  shall  perhaps  some  day  return  to  the 
subject.     In  the  meantime,  we  have  merely  to  remark,  that  on^ 
▼ery  important  effect  of  this  state  of  things,  is  the  power  it  con- 
fers upon  the  local  administration,  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
amount  of  talent  at  its  command  on  any  exigency,  and  thos 
enabling  Government  to  select  the  fittest  men  for  executing  any 
description  of  service  that  may  be  required.  In  India,  the  charac- 
ter of  every  man  is  perfectly  well  known ;  and  although  H  be 
impossible  to  tell,  from  the  nrst,  in  what  way  any  given  person 
will  carry  a  new  set  of  measures  through,  the  heads  of  the 
Indian  government  are  never  at  a  loss,  at  the  moment  of  great- 
est need,  to  procure  the  service  of  men  who  are  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  task  assigned  them.     We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  say  that  all  our  Oriental  measures  are  wise  and  good ;  bat 
merely,  that  there  is  never  any  lack  of  talent  to  carry  them 
through  with  the  fullest  efficiency.    Accordingly,  foilure  is  a 
word  scarcely  known  in  our  Eastern  dinlomacy  or  warfare. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  Sir  Stamford  Kaffles's  fortunes,  as 
well  as  the  whole  course  of  his  public  services,  afford  a  most 
interesting,  and  we  think  instructive,  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  the  Indian  system,  above  alluded  to,  as  applied  to.  the  cul- 
tivation and  employment  of  talent.     This  particular  service, 
it  may  be  remarked,  carries  a  striking  degree  of  what  may  be 
termed  natural  justice  in  its  composition;  for  while  it  is  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  ignorance  or  dishonesty,  (though  it  makes  ample 
use  of  mediocrity  for  executing  those  humble  duties  which  must 
be  performed  by  some  one,)  it  not  only  raises  talents  and  genius 
of  every  kind  to  the  surface,  but  never  fails  to  keep  them  there 
as  long  as  they  can  be  useful.  By  thus  furnishing  all  men's  ener- 
gies with  adequate  motives  to  action,  no  portion  of  their  powers 
is  allowed  to  be  wasted,  but  their  whole  abilities  are  turned  to 
the  greatest  public  advantage  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  readiest,  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory,  method  of  giving 
a  correct  idea  of  the  important  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume — 
many  of  which  are  almost  entirely  now — will  be,  to  give  a  loose 
sketch  of  its  contents,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  with 
occasional  passages  in  illuetration.  This  will,  at  the  same  time, 
serve  to  show  how  the  task  has  been  accomplished,  and  enable 
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persons  who  are  curious  in  such  matters,  to  select  from  so  great 
a  mass  of  original  materials  the  subjects  which  they  conceive  of 
the  most  consequence. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was  born  at  sea,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
1781,  and  the  complexion  of  his  life  is  not  a  little  in  character 
with  its  commencement.  He  enjoyed  no  rest,  and,  indeed,  the 
varied  course  of  his  political  history  has  something  in  it  so  much 
allied  to  the  desultory  career  of  a  sailor,  that  our  attention  is 
kept  constantly  alive  by  the  adventurous  nature  of  his  proceed- 
ings. We  are  only  surprised,  indeed,  that  with  such  numerous 
temptations  to  try  political  experiments  on  a  great  scale,  almost 
all  his  measures  should  have  been  found,  in  the  long  run,  so  sub- 
stantially constructed.  In  1805,  the  Court  of  Directors  formed 
an  establishment  at  Pulo  Penang,  since  called  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island,  close  to  the  western  shore  of  the  great  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula, and  not  far  from  the  northern  entrance  of  the  well-known 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Mr  Raffles,  then  a  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
was  appointed  assistant  secretary  to  this  establishment.  His 
facility  in  acquiring  languages  was  so  great,  that  on  the  passage 
out,  he  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Malayan  dialect,  that 
lie  entered  with  efficiency  on  the  duties  of  his  office  as  soon  as 
lie  arrived.  The  principal  weight  of  the  duties  incident  to  the 
establishment  of  an  entirely  new  government  fell  upon  Mr  Raf- 
fles, in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  chief  secretary;  and 
the  fatigue  and  responsibility  of  his  numerous  occupations,  in  a 
climate  which,  in  a  very  short  time^  proved  fatal  to  two  gover- 
nors, all  the  council,  and  many  of  the  new  settlers,  at  last 
brought  on  an  alarming  illness.  This  obliged  him  to  proceed^ 
in  1808,  to  Malacca,  which  lies  on  the  mainland,  and  farther  to 
the  south,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  This  visit,  however, 
was  of  the  highest  importance  to  himself,  and  eventually  to  the 
public  service,  as  it  gave  him  the  means  of  making  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  varied  population  congregated  at  Malacca 
from  most  of  the  countries  lying  on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  the 
great  Eastern  Archipelago.  Natives  of  India,  China,  Java,  Am- 
boyna,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  and  Cochin  China,  are 
always  to  be  found  at  this  great  half-way  house  between  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  that  populous  region.  This  busy 
scene  was  afterwards  shifted  to  a  far  more  eligible  spot,  Singa- 
pore, as  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article. 

With  many  of  these  people  he  conversed  personally;  with 
others  through  the  medium  of  interpreters;  and  to  this  early 
habit,  which  he  always  retuned,  of  associating  with  the  natives, 
and  admitting  them  to  intimate  and  even  social  intercourse,  may 
be  attributed  the  extraordinary  influence  he  obtained  over  them^ 
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and  the  respect  with  which  they  always  received  his  advice  and 
opinions. 

*  The  knowledge  which  ho  thus  acquired  of  the  different  pro- 

*  dacts  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  of  the  nature  and  extent 

*  of  their  trade,  of  their  customs^  manners^  and  feelings,  g^atly 

*  assisted  him  in  the  discharge  of  those  high  and  responsible 

*  duties  to  which  he  was  subsequently  called.' — P.  8.     Wc  have 
put  three  words  of  the  above  extract  in  Italics,  to  point  out 
what,  in  fact,  was  the  real  secret  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles*s  uni- 
form success  in  the  negotiations  upon  which  he  entered  with 
the  natives  of  those  almost  unknown  regions.     The  natives, 
indeed,  discovered,  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  readiness,  which  it 
was  delightful  to  witness,  that  his  conduct  was  at  all  times  re- 
gulated by  the  most  rigid  principles  of  good  faith  and  public 
spirit;  and  when  to  this  was  added  a  conviction  on  their  part, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  their  language,  knew  all  about 
their  peculiar  habits,  and,  above  all,  that  he  entered  into  and 
respected  their  feelings,  hot  from  mere  policy,  but  from  real  good 
will,  they  yielded  themselves  up  to  his  guidance,  as  to  that  of  a 
superior  being.     His  matchless  temper,  also,  his  fertility  in  re- 
source, and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
enabled  him,  when  occasions  of  difficulty  occurred,  to  meet  and 
to  surmount  obstacles  which  ordinary  minds  would  have  shrunk 
from  altogether.  It  often  happened,  therefore,  that  circumstances 
which,  in  their  first  aspect,  threatened  to  diminish  bis  influence, 
invariably  contributed,  by  his  skill  in  applying  them,  to  augment 
his  power.    Two  incidents,  apparently  of  no  great  moment,  oc- 
curred shortly  after  Mr  Raffles's  arrival  in  the  East  to  give  a 
right  direction  to  his  researches.     The  first  of  these  was  a  cor- 
respondence commenced  by  Ms  Marsden,  so  well  known  in  the 
literary  world;  and  we  coufidenlly  refer  to  every  one  of  the  let- 
ters in  this  volume,  to  and  from  that  gentleman,  as  containing 
more  interesting  matter  concerning  the  languages  and  customs 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  than  will  be  found  (at  least  in  so 
popular  a  shape)  in  any  other  publication  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.     The  second  incident  alluded  to,  was  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Dr  Leyden,  whose  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
Oriental  languages,  and  knowledge  of  every  kind,  found  ad- 
mirable companionship,  and  the  most  invaluable  assistance,  in 
the  kindred  tastes  and  pursuits  of  Mr  Raffles. 

We  have  thought  it  essential  to  state  these  particulars  respect* 
ing  Mr  Raffles,  in  order  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  rapi- 
dity  of  bis  promotion,  from  a  very  subordinate  situation,  to  an 
office  of  the  highest  power  and  responsibility — the  government 
of  the  island  of  Java,  containing  not  fewer  than  six  millions  of 
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inhabitants,  brouffht,  for  the  first  time,  ander  the  gigantic  influ- 
ence of  the  BritiKb  rule. 

In  the  year  1810,  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  that  island 
was  undertaken  by  Lord  Minto,  then  Governor-General  of  India. 
In  forming  the  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise, 
and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of  its  success,  the 
government  were  guided  chiefly  by  the  information  collected  by 
Mr  Raffles.  Bonaparte,  it  will  be  recollected,  had,  about  this  pe- 
riod, annexed  Holland  to  France,  which,  of  course,  placed  at  his 
disposal  the  extensive  insular  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Eastern  Seas.  To  say  the  least  of  these  islands,  they  were  as 
important  to  Holland,  or  to  the  power  influencing  Holland,  as 
the  continent  of  India  was  to  England.  France,  accordingly, 
looked  to  Java  as  the  point  from  whence  her  operations  might 
be  most  successfully  directed,  not  only  against  the  political  ascen- 
dency of  England  in  the  East,  but  likewise  against  her  commer- 
cial interests  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

To  defeat,  by  one  decisive  blow,  all  the  enemy's  hopes  on  this 
point,  was  the  primary  motive  to  this  grand  expedition,  which 
Lord  Minto  undertook  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  prepared 
to  execute  with  a  degree  of  vigour  worthy  of  the  statesmanlike 
sagacity  which  conceived  the  project  The  Mauritius,  and  all  the 
other  French  islands,  being  first  reduced,  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  left  free  for  the  main  object;  and  early  in  1811,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  commence  operations  against  Java.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  sanction  of  the  Government  at  home,  for  this  important 
enterprise,  reached  Lord  Minto,  clogged,  however,  with  condi- 
tions which,  to  use  our  accomplished  biographer's  own  words, 

*  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  legislate  for  distant  countries,  and 
'  how  careful  those  in  power  ought  to  be,  not  only  in  the  seleo- 

*  tion  of  men  to  fill  public  stations,  far  removed  from  the  source 

*  of  authority,  but  also  not  to  tie  them  down  too  closely  to  any 

*  specific  rule  of  action.' — P.  24. 

We  would  venture  to  make  one  small  change  in  the  above 
sentence,  and  for  the  words  rtde  of  action^  to  substitute  line  of 
conduct ;  for  it  is  quite  competent,  we  think,  to  authorities,  at  any 
distance,  to  decide  upon  the  rule  of  action — but  by  no  means  to 
specify  in  detail  the  line  of  conduct  by  which  that  rule  shall  be 
adhered  to.    They  may  say,  ^  Conquer  such  and  such  a  possession 

<  of  the  enemy,  if  their  subjection  be  absolutely  indispensable  to 

<  the  safety  of  onr  own  state;  but  in  doing  so,  you  may  proceed 

<  as  yon  please,  only  taking  care  to  observe  the  strictest  good  faith 

*  with  all  parties,  and  the  laws  of  ordinary  sense  and  prudence 

*  in  settling  the  countries  you  conquer.' 

Now,  the  Court  of  Directors  were  of  opinion  that  the  mere 
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expulsion  of  tho  Dutch  (thai  is  to  say,  the  French,  who,  in  fact, 
were  masters  of  the  island)  from  Java,  was  all  that  ought  to  be 
contemplated  by  this  expedition,  and  that  stores  and  arms  having 
been  distributed  to  the  natives,  the  conquered  island  was  to  be 
evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  and  turned  over  to  the  Malays 
and  Javanese.   To  persons  unacquainted  with  Eastern  subjects, 
there  may  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  any  thing  so  very  outrageous 
in  this  suggestion.   But  we  venture  to  say,  that  no  one  who  has 
attended,  m  the  least  degree,  to  the  nature  of  Indian  sovereignty, 
will  deny,  that,  to  disengage  suddenly  any  of  those  Oriental  na- 
tions from  the  militarv  subjection  under  which,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  they  have  existed  for  centuries,  would  be  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  calamitous  consequences  to  all  parties  concern- 
ed.  Lord  Minto,  accordingly,  took  upon  himself  to  modify  these 
instructions.   *  Indeed,'  as  Lady  RafQes  judiciously  observes,  <  it 

*  could  never  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  a  body  so  enlight- 

*  ened  as  the  Court  of  Directors  could  deliberately  sanction  such 
^  an  expedition,  without  taking  into  account  all  the  conseqaen- 
^  ces.  The  mere  object  of  destroying  the  ascendency  of  an  an- 
^  cient  European  colony,  however  legitimate  in  itself  that  object 

*  might  be,  considered  as  a  means  of  weakening  a  declared  ene- 
^  my,  could  hardly  be  justifiable,  if  it  were  to  be  followed  up  by 
^  a  transfer  of  that  enemy's  power  to  the  hands  of  millions  of  nn- 
^  civilized  people,  who  would  instantly  annihilate  the  whole  po- 
^  pulation  of  their  ancient  masters.     Such,  however,  would  ine- 

*  vitably  have  been  the  consequence  of  an  exact  obedience  to  the 
^  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  is  precisely  on  such  an 
<  occasion  that  the  talents,  the  prudence,  and  the  local  knowledge 

*  of  a  distant  authority  are  necessary  to  be  called  into  action.' — 

*  It  is  true,'  adds  the  writer,  in  language  worthy  of  the  atten*- 
tion  of  every  officer,  •  that,  by  incurring  the  responsibility  at- 

*  tached  to  such  a  departure  from  his  orders,  the  individual  may 
^  sometimes  risk  both  his  fortune  and  his  fame ; — but  no  man  is 
^  fit  for  high  station  anywhere^  who  is  not  prepared  to  risk  even 
«  more  than  fame  or  fortune^  at  the  call  of  his  judgment  and  con* 
^  science* — P.  26. 

In  this  wise  and  manl^  spirit.  Lord  Minto  conceived  that,  on 
the  conquest  of  Java  being  secured,  a  provisional  government 
must  be  established,  to  supply  to  the  inhabitants  the  protection 
which  would  be  lost  by  the  abolition  of  the  Dutch  authority  as 
a  government,  without,  however,  excluding  persons  of  that  nation 
from  places  of  profit  and  trust.  He  proposed  next  to  form  such 
connexions  witn  the  native  princes  and  people  as  might  be  so 
manifestly  beneficial  to  themselves,  that  they  should  become  sin*- 
t^rely  attached  to  our  alliancei  and  have  a  real  interest  in  co« 
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operating  with  us  in  the  establishment  of  tranqaiUity  and  na- 
tional prosperity  over  the  island. 

These,  in  a  few  words,  were  the  principles  upon  which  Lord 
Minto  undertook  the  expedition ;  and  sucn  were  aAerwards  the 
simple,  but  honest,  rules  which  guided  both  his  lordship  and 
Mr  Kaffles,  and  from  which  they  were  never  turned  aside  by  any 
motives  of  seeming  interest,  or  of  difficulty  in  the  execution. 
Alas !  for  the  poor  Javanese,  that  a  line  of  policy  so  wise,  and, 
we  may  add,  so  profitable  both  to  them  and  to  their  new  masters, 
should  have  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  remote  interests  or 
intrigues ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  should  have  been  aban- 
doned through  that  ignorance  which  springs  out  of  distance. 

We  have  not  room  to  give  even  a  faint  sketch  of  the  progress 
and  successful  accomplishment  of  the  admirably  conducted  expe- 
dition against  Java,  which  the  Governor-General  accompanied 
in  person,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  grave  folks  at  Calcutta,  as 
we  see  described  in  a  very  amusing  letter  of  Dr  Leyden,  p.  26. 
No  one,  however,  should  skip  over  this  part  of  the  book,  (Chap- 
ters 11.  and  III.)  as  it  lets  a  stranger  mto  many  of  the  secret 
movements  of  those  mightv  political  earthquakes,  of  which— as 
in  the  case  of  the  physical  revolutions  of  the  globe-^we  gene- 
rally see  nothing  but  the  effect. 

The  troops  were  landed  near  Batavia  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1811;  and  on  the  26th,  the  decbive  battle  of  Cornells  was  fought. 
On  this  occasion,  a  series  of  powerful  redoubts  or  batteries  were 
captured,  and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army,  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  well-organized  French  ana  Dutch  troops,  were  either 
killed,  taken  prisoners,  or  dispersed.  The  despatch  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  riven  at  page  91,  will 
be  read  with  much  interest,  even  at  this  distance  of  time.  Wo 
remember  long  ago  hearing  an  anecdote  related,  when  we  were 
wandering  not  far  from  this  memorable  spot,  which,  as  it  tends 
to  bring  such  scenes  closer  to  our  imaginations  than  the  formali- 
ties of  a  Gazette,  we  shall  repeat  as  it  was  told  us  by  an  officer, 
we  think  of  the  TSth  reeiment.  In  the  evening,  when  the  hard- 
fought  action  at  Cornells  was  over,  and  matters  in  some  degree 
restored  to  order,  the  native  servants  of  the  reriment,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fight,  had  gone  on  cooking  as  usual, 
and  at  the  proper  hour  laid  out  dinner  in  the  mess-room  tent,  in 
the  rear,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  remaining  officers 
of  this  regiment,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  hottest  fire  of 
the  day,  assembled  accordinffly ;  but  on  taking  their  places  at 
the  table,  they  became  sensible,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  terrible 
blanks  which  a  few  short  hours  had  made  in  their  numberS|— - 
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and,  looking  at  one  another  for  an  instant,  in  grief  and  aileim, 
rose  and  separated,  leaving  the  meal  untouched ! 

The  first  grand  point  being  gained,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the 
French,  Lord  Minto,  who  knew  the  vast  importance  of  haTiiif 
a  man  he  could  thoroughly  depend  upon,  stepped  over  all  eti* 
quette,  and  appointed  Mr  Kafflcs  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Java 
and  its  dependencies.  The  charge  was  of  the  most  extcncive, 
arduous*  responsible  nature,  comprising,  in  the  island  of  Java 
alone,  a  population  of  nearly  six  millions,  divided  into  thirty  Re> 
sidencies,  under  powerful  chiefs,  who  had  long  been  desirous  of 
throwing  off  the  European  yoke,  and  who  were,  consequenUy, 
by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  the  rule  of  their  new 
governors. 

The  principal  difficulty,  however,  which  Mr  Rafflea  foand  in 
establishing  a  regular  government  in  the  island  of  Java,  which 
should  at  once  be  useful  to  the  natives,  and  honourable  to  Eng- 
land, did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  character  of  the  perscms 
over  whom  he  was  placed,  as  from  the  evil  consequences  of  a 
long  system  of  maladministration  which  had  gone  before. 

<  In  order  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  Mr 
Raffles  was  placed,  the  extent  of  the  changes  which  it  was  requisite  to 
introduce^  and  the  views  which  be  formed  of  the  prindples  of  goveni- 
ment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  very  briefly  to  one  or  two  leading 
principles  of  the  Dutch  rule. 

*  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Dutch  revenue  was  the  monopoly  by 
government  of  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the  land,  which  the  culti- 
vators were  required  to  deliver  at  an  inadequate  and  arbitrary  rate,  whidi 
articles  were  afterwards  dealt  out  to  the  consumer  at  a  far  higher  price, 
60  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  depended  on  the  govern- 
ment for  their  very  subsistence.  The  principle  of  encouraging  industry  in 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  country,  by  creating  an  interest  ia 
the  effort  and  fruits  of  that  industry,  wss  wholly  unknown. 

*  The  mode  of  collecting  this  revenue  in  kind  remained  with  the  Re- 
gent of  the  district,  leaving  the  cultivators  no  security  beyond  the  daiois 
of  usage  and  custom ;  and  although  custom  prescribed  a  certain  portioo 
only  of  the  crop  to  be  delivered,  there  were  no  positive  means  of  prevent- 
ing a  greater  levy.  Thus,  while  the  power  and  influence  of  authority 
could  be  successfully  exerted  to  stifle  complsints,  the  pesssnt,  though 
suffering  the  greatest  injustice,  despairing  of  relief,  would  endure  almost 
any  privation  and  suffering,  rather  than  quit  the  land  of  his  forefsthers,  to 
which  he  felt  himself  attached  by  the  strongest  ties  of  religion,  of  habity 
and  of  affection. 

*  Feudal  service  was  another  of  the  grievances  and  oppressions  under 
which  the  natives  groaned.  No  means  existed  of  affording  a  direct  am- 
trol  on  the  demands  for  labour.  The  public  officers  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment universally  employed  the  services  of  the  people  without  regular 
hire*    Their  demands  were  unlimited.    The  native  chiefs  followed  the 
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ne  system.  No  check  existed;  and  thus  tlie  energies  of  the  people 
•re  crushed,  and  their  labour  frittered  aivay,  becoming  productive  neither 
themselves  nor  to  the  state.  In  short,  they  were  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ite  of  vassalage  and  subjection.  To  this  ruinous  system  was  to  be  add- 
i  the  pressure  arising  from  the  failure  of  external  commerce. 
<  The  Dutch  government,  forced  to  look  within  itself  for  relief,  disco- 
sred  the  embarrassments  to  be  daily  increasing.  Under  this  exigency, 
le  funds  of  public  societies  were  appropriated  to  the  government  trea- 
try ;  and  the  private  property  of  individuals  was  forcibly  borrowed  in 
le  name  manner.  An  arbitrary  increase  of  paper- currency  was  issued, 
)  provide  for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  State ;  and  this  bemg  found  in- 
deqoate,  the  government  were  compelled  to  deliver  a  proportion  of  colo- 
lial  prodace  in  payment  of  these  establishments,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
>awn  the  produce  in  store,  to  satisfy  the  current  demands  upon  the  public 
jreasary.  Such  was  the  financial  state  of  the  country  at  the  period  when 
(he  English  assumed  the  administration  of  Java. 

^  It  would  be  endless  to  notice  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  oc- 
cuired  in  the  establishment  of  a  pure  and  upright  administration.  Not 
only  was  the  whole  system,  previously  pursued  by  the  Dutch,  to  be  sub- 
verted, hut  an  entire  new  one  substituted,  as  pure  and  liberal  as  the  old 
one  was  vicious  and  contracted;  and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  very  persons  who  had  so  long  fattened  on  the 
vices  of  the  former  policy.  Some  few  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
perceive  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  :  two  of  these,  Mr  Cransen  and 
Mr  Montinghe,  on  this  account,  were  regarded  by  Mr  Raffles  with  the 
highest  esteem. 

*'  Those  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  carry  on  a  government,  even 
where  the  choice  of  agents  is  great,  where  each  well  knows  the  duty 
which  he  has  to  perform,  and  where  the  state  of  societv  is  sueh,  that  every 
man  acts  as  a  check  upon  his  neighbour,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
labour  and  the  anxiety  which  devolved  on  Mr  Raffles,  when  Lord  Minto 
left  him  to  arrange  the  detiuls  of  that  system  of  which  they  had  together 
formed  the  outline. 

*  Buoyant  in  spirit  and  firm  in  courage,  when  once  he  had  adopted  a 
right  principle  of  action,  Mr  Raffles  was  keenly  alive  to  the  difficult  and 
arduous  task  which  he  had  to  perform ;  responsible  for  all,  at  a  distance 
from  any  superior  authority,  without  one  individual  with  whose  principles 
he  was  acquainted,  and  of  whose  abilities  he  had  any  experience ;  yet  forced 
to  set  the  wheel  of  government  in  motion,  and  to  watch  its  progress  with 
unceasing  attention,  whilst  all  the  details  of  every  department  were  to  be 
fbrmed  by  himself;  nothing  but  the  facility  of  arrangement  which  he  pos- 
sessed could  have  accomplished  so  much  with  so  little  assbtance,  and  in 
•0  short  a  time. 

*  The  manner  and  time  of  bringing  about  this  change,  however,  requi- 
red the  most  serious  consideration  ;  and  before  be  took  any  decided  step  ill 
tjie  new  organization,  he  instituted  statistical  enquiries  in  every  district; 
and  collected  the  most  detailed  information  in  every  department ;  the  result 
of  which  convinced  him  that  a  thorougti  change  in  system  was  not  only 
advisable  and  practicable,  but  indispensable,  no  less  for  the  interests  and 
honour  of  the  British  Govehiment;  than  for  the  happiness  and  prosper*— 
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of  the  coofitry  at  large.  He  examined  nriimtely  ereiy  department ;  drev 
ap  himself  every  detail  and  instmction  for  the  agents  whieh  he  enplojcd, 
and  with  all  the  courage  of  a  pure  and  ardent  mind,  commenced  that 
thorough  reform,  which  with  unwearied  assiduity  he  laboured  to  eatmhfid^ 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  administration.* — P.  99. 

Mr  Raffles  saw  his  way  clearly  enough  in  principle,  bat  he 
knew  well  that  unless  these  principles^  without  being  ^tered  in 
spirit,  were  adapted  to  local  circumstances,  their  operaticm  would 
either  be  nugatory,  or  positively  hurtful.  The  local  cireviiH 
stances  which,  at  all  times,  he  took  most  into  account,  were 
the  wishes  and  the  genuine  interests  of  the  natives  of  the  island ; 
and  in  respecting  these,  he  left  out  no  class,  hut  considered 
himself  bound  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Sultans,  Regents,  and 
ether  high  native  authorities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lowest  clanei 
who  tilled  the  soil  with  their  own  hands. 

In  order  to  execute  such  a  task  with  any  chance  of  permanent 
support  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  was  obviously  necessary, 
in  toe  first  instance,  to  ascertain  correctly  how  the  facts  stood, 
and  what  it  really  was  that  the  natives  wished.  For  this  purpose 
Mr  Raffles  instituted  statistical  enquiries  in  every  distriet  in 
Java— ordered  the  whole  island  to  be  surveyed-^toek  the  ut- 
most pains  to  discover  who  were  the  best  informed  natives,  and 
communicated  personally  with  them  all — listened  with  un- 
wearied patience  to  all  they  had  to  say — and  let  it  be  under- 
stood in  every  quarter,  that  his  sincere  desire  was,  not  to  esta- 
blish any  particular  views  or  theories,  but  to  obtain  correct  in- 
formation upon  all  points.  In  short,  to  use  the  wise  and  bene- 
volent expression  of  Lord  Minto  in  his  first  proclamation :  *  The 
^  people  of  Java  were  exhorted  to  consider  their  new  connexion 
*  with  England  as  founded  in  principles  of  mutual  advmntags^ 
<  and  to  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection/ 

The  whole  of  this  interesting  document,  which  is  given  at 
page  103,  is  worth v  of  attention,  especially  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  island,  being  acquired  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  was 
entitled,  by  the  unconditional  nature  of  its  surrender,  to  no 
terms  save  those  which  the  conquerors  might  think  fit  to  impose. 

Mr  Raffles  was  fortunately  well  seconded  by  the  official  persons 
placed  under  his  orders,  who,  though  few  in  number,  were  aninui- 
ted  with  the  remarkable  zeal  shown  by  their  chief.  Of  this  we 
have  already  had  the  means  of  judging  by  the  admirable  works 
of  Mr  Crawfurd  and  Dr  Horsfield.  But  Mr  Raffles  knew  better 
than  most  men  in  power,  the  paramount  importance  of  seeing 
things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  the  advantage  of  allowing  all  par^ 
ties,  of  whatever  rank,  to  have  free  access  to  him,  to  tell  Uieir  own 
stories,  and  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  explanation  of  his  in* 
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308  with  respect  to  the  new  measureft  of  govemmeiit    The 

Table   militaty  roads  recently  made  by  Marshal  Daendels, 

'^red  it  quite  easy  to  communicate  with  any  part  of  the  island. 

-iaffles,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Marsden,  says,  ^  To  give  an  idea  of 

bigli  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  facility  of  communication 

every  part  of  Java,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  inform  you  that 

m  Sourabaya  to  Samarang,  200  miles,  I  was  only  twenty- 

ar  boars  on  the  road.'    During  these  visits,  which  were  ex- 

ed  even  to  the  most  uncivilized  parts  of  the  country,  Mr 

les  adopted  a  plan  which,  while  it  filled  the  Dutch  residents 

1  unmingled  amazement,  both  astonished  and  delighted  the 

ves.      He  thought  it  best,  as  he  knew  no  guUe  himself,  to 

^  tbat  be  suspected  none  in  others,  and  therefore  went  every- 

jre  unarmed,  and  without  escort — enjoining  all  his  officers  to 

^o  likewise ;  nor  was  there  any  instance,  during  his  adminis- 

Jon,  in  which  this  manly  confidence  was  betrayed.   We  our- 

^^68,  in  the  course  of  our  peregrinations,  happened  to  have 

.asion  to  travel  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  over  the  island 

Java;  and  although,  in  the  first  instance,  we  thought  these 

^as  of  tbe  governor  rather  Quixotic,  we  came  eventually  to  see 

^  it  With  any  escort  short  of  a  troop  of  dragoons,  we  could  not 

.  ve  enjoyed  equal  security,  and  probably  not  nearly  so  much. 

'hilst  bowling  along  in  an  open  carriage,  at  the  rate  of  nine 

'  lies  an-hour,  through  the  gorgeous  forests  of  that  delicious 

inmtc,  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  we  were  quite  at  the 

iercy  of  Malays,  and  other  tribes,  falsely  proverbial  for  trea* 

liery  and  ferocity ! 

But  Mr  Raffles's  confidence  in  the  natives  went  much  deeper 
ban  the  surface,  and  the  solid  advantages  he  bestowed  upon 
hem,  would  have  proved  a  guarantee  for  their  good  behaviour, 
iinder  temptations  far  greater  than  that  of  a  traveller's  purse. 
One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  abolish  the  miserable  system 
of  the  Dutch  by  which  the  revenue  was  farmed  out  to  agents, 
who  had  long  been  allowed  to  grind  the  natives  at  will,  provided 
only  the  government  payments  were  duly  made.  In  the  same 
breath  he  annihilated  the  practice  of  forced  service,  and  all  com- 
pulsory deliveries  of  goods  at  inadequate  rates. 

<  A  Bystem  of  internal  management  Bimilar  to  that  established  in  Ben- 
gal was  introduced  throughout  the  whole  of  this  fertile  and  populous 
island,  and  the  revenue  and  police  regulations  were  placed  on  a  footing  to 
%ii«are  to  the  cultivator  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  to  the  government 
its  jost  dues  for  the  support  of  the  state.  The  whole  system  of  native 
management  was  exploded,  and  the  mass  of  the  population,  being  no 
longer  dependent  on  a  regent  or  other  chief,  looked  up  direct  to  the  Eu- 
ropean power  which  protected  them.* — P.  193. 
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Under  the  Dutch  government  the  revenue  was  originallr 
derived  almoet  entirely  from  the  profits  of  their  commercial 
monopoly.  After  they  lost  the  spice  islands,  however,  and  all 
communication  with  Europe  was  cut  off,  some  attempts  were 
made  to  raise  a  territorial  revenue  in  Java,  but  the  principle  oa 
which  it  was  collected  being  the  worst  possible,  the  amoaiit 
realized  was  trifling.  The  internal  management  of  the  country 
was  confided  entirely  to  native  chiefs,  termed  Regents,  who,  on 
condition  of  furnishing  to  the  Dutch  government  a  certain  qnao- 
tity  of  rice,  and  other  produce,  and  a  small  recognition  money 
annually,  with  all  the  labour  and  necessaries  which  government 
might  from  time  to  time  require,  were  left  to  do  with  the  balk 
of  the  population  pretty  neaiilf  what  they  pleased.  The  abosei 
and  oppressions  of  such  a  system  were  everywhere  apparent,  and 
everywhere  felt.  *  As  it  affected  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
*  colony,'  observes  Mr  Rafiles,  *  this  system  closed  every  avenue 
<  to  general  commerce,  depressed  every  energy,  and  destroyed 
^  every  excitement  to  industry  and  improvement.' — P.  207. 

The  Dutch  government  at  home,  it  must  be  allowed,  were 
ashamed  of  this  shocking  misrule,  and  sent  frequent  commis- 
sions to  investigate  the  matter ;  but  as  these  Dutch  commissions 
led  to  nothing,  it  was  left  to  the  British  to  put  the  whole  effec- 
tually to  rights.  In  the  first  instance,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
farming  system,  forced  labour,  contingent  supplies,  and  so  on, 
the  lands  were  let  to  the  heads  of  villages,  who  were,  in  fact,  the 
resident  superintending  farmers  of  the  estates.  Leases  were 
granted  originally  for  one  year — then  for  three — seven — ^and  it 
was  proposed  eventually  to  have  granted  these  lands  in  perpe- 
tuity. 

As  a  part  of  this  system,  all  the  internal  tolls,  and  other  im- 
posts which  had  long  and  seriously  checked  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  put  an  end  to  internal  trade,  were  abolished — all 
the  ports  of  the  island,  without  exception,  were  now  thrown 
open,  and  nearly  all  the  duties  on  export  removed,  while  those 
upon  imports  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  adequate  for  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  revenue^and  all  idea  of  absolute  ex- 
clusion of  any  description  of  goods  was  put  an  end  to. 

This  system  of  land  rental,  in  which  the  government  treated 
directly  with  the  natives,  without  the  intervention  of  any  native 
tothority,  was  so  simple  in  itself,  and  so  conformable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  inhabitants,  that  it  was  established  at  once  with  com- 
(>lete  success,  and  it  continued  to  improve  in  popularity  amongst 
the  Javanese,  as  well  as  in  substantial  pecuniary  profit  to  go- 
vernment, during  all  the  time  it  was  in  force.  There  cannot  be 
a  shadow  of  a  ddubt,  therefore,  that  had  we  not  roost  unwiselyi 
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as  well  as  most  craelly,  thrown  back  the  bland  to  its  old  and 
greedy  mismanagers,  Java  would  now  have  constituted  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  productive  of  all  our  possessions  in  the 
East, 

Mr  ^ffles  did  not  stop  with  the  establishment  of  a  land  re- 
venue ;  for  he  knew  well,  that  unless  the  police  of  the  Island, 
and  the  administration  of  the  laws  generally,  were  attended  to  in 
a  proper  spirit,  there  could  be  no  security  in  property  or  person ; 
no  bold  expenditure  of  capital  in  agriculture,  or  other  improve- 
ments ;  no  steady  exertion  of  industry,  and,  consequently,  no 
adequate  means  to  furnish  rents  for  the  lands,  which  were  now 
let  to  the  natives  all  over  the  island. 

The  sagacity  as  well  as  the  good  feeling  with  which  Mr  Raf<* 
fles  set  about  these  important  branches  of  his  administration,  do 
him  infinite  honour  in  every  point  of  view.  By  means  of  the 
numberless  enquiries  he  had  instituted  all  over  the  island,  and 
particularly  by  his  own  personal  investigations,  he  discovered 
that  the  Javanese  possessed,  from  time  immemorial,  amongst 
themselves,  a  system  of  police  as  well  as  of  jurisprudence,  which, 
if  not  precisely  squaring  in  all  points  with  our  notions  of  such 
things,  it  was  fair  to  infer,  were  more  or  less  suited  to  the  pecu« 
liar  circumstances  of  the  island.  It  is  curious  enough  that  the 
Dutch  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  many  of  these  native  in« 
stitutions,  though  some  of  them  were  never  entirely  extinguished 
during  the  two  centuries  of  their  administration.  Mr  Raffles,  how- 
ever, at  once  saw  how  important  it  would  be  to  enlist  the  preju- 
dices and  established  habits  of  the  natives  in  his  cause,  and  by 
giving  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  local  usages,  which  the 
natives  were  already  in  possession  of,  to  attach,  as  it  were,  so 
many  ready-made  wheels  to  the  machinery  of  his  government. 

While,  therefore,  the  undue  and  arbitrary  influence  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs  was  restrfcted,  the  government  availed  itself  of  their 
services  in  the  important  department  of  native  police,  which  was 
now  arranged  upon  fixed  principles,  adapted  to  the  habits  and 
original  institutions  of  the  people.  The  good  sense  of  Mr  Raffles 
was  also  well  shown  in  the  modifications  which  he  introduced 
into  this  department  of  his  administration.  He  touched  nothing 
which  he  found  established  amongst  the  Javanese,  or  to  which 
tbey  were  attached,  provided  it  were  not  altogether  inconsistent 
with  his  own  notions  of  justice.  When,  however,  such  blots  did 
occur,  he  substituted  in  their  place,  with  great  address,  regula- 
tions so  simple  and  judicious  that  the  natives  at  once  understood 
them ;  and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  they  were  perfectly 
willing  to  adopt  these  improvements,  when  they  beheld  them  in 
oompanionship  with  so  much  of  what  was  of  their  own,  to  which 
VOL.  LI.  HO.  cii.  S  9  r-        T 
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ibey  had  been  iccustomed  from  time  immeaioriaL   In  tlia 
•pirit  of  aound  policy,  Mr  Raffles  provided  for  the  prompt 
due  administration  of  justice.     *  One  member  of  eaeh  of  ike 

*  eourts  of  justice  was  appointed  a  judge  of  circuit,  to  be  ]h^ 
^  sent  in  each  of  the  Residences  at  least  onee  in  every  three 

<  months,  and  as  much  oftener  as  was  found  necessary*     Tbs 

*  formalities  of  the  Roman  law  were  avoided.     A  native  jury, 

<  consisting  of  an  intelligent  foreman  and  four  others,  derided 
f  upon  the  facts,  the  law  was  then  taken  down  and  expounded  by 

<  the  native  law-officers,  and  the  sentence,  with  the  opinion  dF 
^  the  judge  of  circuit,  upon  the  application  of  the  Dnteh  and  eo- 

<  lonial  law  in  the  cases,  was  forwarded  for  the  modification  ef 

<  the  lieutenant-governor.' — P.  220. 

Great  care  was  taken,  not  only  by  Mr  Raffles  in  person,  bat 
by  all  the  servants  of  government  employed  by  him,  to  explain 
to  all  classes  of  the  natives,  without  the  least  reservation,  every 
branch  of  these  establishments.  The  regulations  were  tranalatad 
Into  the  Malay  and  other  languages  spoken  in  Java,  and  ciren- 
lated  within  the  island ;  while  at  all  times,  but  partiealarly  at 
the  period  in  question,  when  the  new  system  was  first  introdu- 
eed,  the  freest  access  was  given  to  every  native,  whatever  his 
rank  might  be,  who  wished  to  oommunicate  personally  with  any 
officer  of  government. 

This  entire  absence  of  mystery,  and  sincere  consideration  fcir 
the  feelings  of  the  natives,  gave  them  the  liveliest  satisfaction ; 
and  when  coupled  with  the  prospect  of  an  equitable  and  steady 
System  of  taxation,  an  efficient  police,  the  just  administration  of 
the  laws,  the  entire  freedom  of  internal,  and  very  nearly  of  exter- 
nal, commerce,  diffused  a  degree  of  energy  and  industry  over  the 
island  to  which  it  had  been  long  a  stranger, — if,  indeed,  it  bad 
ever  known  such  prosperity  before.     We  do  not  speak  of  these 
things  only  from  the  documents  furnished  by  this  book,  or  which 
may  be  found  more  in  detail  in  Mr  Raffles's  History  ofJcMi^  but 
from  a  pretty  extensive  examination  of  the  subject,  on  the  spot, 
during  a  tour  over  that  island,  undertaken  from  motives  of  curio* 
sity  alone,  without  the  smallest  connexion  with  government ;  and 
we  must  say  that,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  advantages  of  the 
new  system  on  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  island,  are  rather  understated  than  exaggerated 
in  this  volume.    Indeed,  we  should  be  doing  no  justice  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mr  Raffles,  were  we  not  to  mention,  that  of  all  men,  he 
was  the  one  who  least  wished  his  own  merit  in  these  matters  to 
be  thrust  forward,  and  it  will  be  seen  l^any  one  perusing  these 
memoirs,  how  he  was  driven,  in  self-defence,  or  in  the  exercise 
#f  a  public  duty,  to  bring  what  he  had  done  into  nolieci*    And 
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yet  It  was  always  done  with  an  amiable^  as  well  as  a  manly, 
anxiety  to  share  the  credit,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  by  whose  penetration  he  himself  had  been 
distinguished  amongst  the  crowd  of  able  men  by  whom  his  Lord- 
ship was  surrounded.  In  a  letter  describing  the  rapid  improre- 
ments  which  had  taken  place,  he  adverts  to  an  expression  of 
liord  Minto,  who,  when  discussing  the  judicial  regulations,  ob- 
served, <  it  was  not  certain  whether  or  not  the  Englbh  would 

<  retain  permanent  possession  of  Java ;  buij  in  the  mectntime^  M 
^  us  do  as  muchgood  as  we  can.  This,'  says  Mr  Ri^es,  <  we  have 

<  done,  and  whatever  change  may  take  place,  the  recollection 

<  can  never  be  nnpleasing;  and  while  Java  exists,^  he  adds, 
anxious  to  bestow  praise  where  it  was  essentially  due,  <  the  name 

<  of  Minto  will  be  revered,  and  thousands  bless  the  day  on  which 
«  he  landed/— P.  228. 

This  may  be  true ;  but  still  it  is  a  bitter  grief  to  those  who 
knew  the  value  of  what  we  had  so  fairly  won,  to  see  it  so  incon- 
siderately relinquished.  The  highest  revenue  ever  raised  hy  the 
Dutch  in  Java  was  four  millions  of  rupees,  or  about  half  a  mil- 
lion of  pounds  sterling,  in  one  year ;  whereas,  before  Mr  Raffles 
left  the  government,  the  receipts  into  the  government  treasury 
were  not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  rupees,  or  nearly  four  mil- 
lions sterling. 

It  is  exceedingly  mortifying  to  look  back  and  see  what  we 
have  lost  by  our  precipitancy ;  and  although  the  momentous  af- 
fairs connected  with  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  engrossed  so 
great  a  share  of  all  men's  minds  in  Europe,  as  to  furnish  some 
explanation  of  this  grievous  oversight,  they  afford  no  excuse,  we 
are  ashamed  to  own,  for  the  national  bad  faith  by  which  the  sur- 
render of  Java  was  attended.  We  had  entered  into  solemn  trea- 
ties with  the  native  princes ;  and  we  had,  by  the  influence  of  our 
character  for  fair  dealing,  induced  the  natives  to  hold  lands  from 
us,  under  certain  conditions,  and  to  submit  with  confidence  to 
extensive  changes  in  their  jurisprudence,  in  their  police,  and  in 
their  commerce.  Now  we  do  say,  that,  considering  tne  extent  and 
great  importance  of  these  arrangements  to  the  well-being  of  a 
community  of  six  millions  of  people,  who  had  put  their  trust  in 
us,  wo  were  bound  to  have  insisted  upon  some  guarantee  for 
their  protection.  That  we  did  not,  is  a  lasting  source  of  humi- 
liation to  us ;  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  excuse  on  the  score 
of  ignorance,  for  Mr  Raffles  repeatedly  and  earnestly  urged  upon 
the  court  of  directors,  the  board  of  control,  and  the  supreme 
tocal  government  in  India,  the  propriety  of  not  throwing  back 
the  population  of  Java  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  their  ancient 
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tatkmafiierS}  without  some  ttipulatious  respecdDg  thoAe  ooiidi- 
tions  which  wc  had  deliberately  sanctioDcd.  The  consequence 
has  besD,  that  this  magnifieent  island,  which,  under  the  British 
administration,  was  prosperous  and  tranquil,  has  been  pretty 
nearly  one  scene  of  rebellion  and  bloodshed  ever  since  it  was 
given  up  to  the  Dutch  ! 

The  whole  of  this  eventful  history,  from  the  commencement 
of  our  acquaintance  with  Java,  has  been  a  series  of  illostrm- 
tions  of  the  opinion  given  by  Mr  Raffles,  that  the  Malays  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  are  the  easiest 
people  to  manage  in  the  world,  by  fair  means,  and  the  readiest 
amongst  all  Asiatics  to  be  won  by  acts  of  kindness ;  while  they 
are  by  far  the  most  intractable  and  even  ferocious  when  treated 
with  harshness  or  injustice*  During  our  intercourse  with  them, 
and  when  they  were  treated  with  confidence,  they  unirormly 
proved  themselves  trustworthy ;  but  since  the  period  that  good 
faith  has  not  been  kept  with  them,  they  have  not.failed  to  pay 
back  the  debt  of  treachery,  with  heavy  interest. 

It  would  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  relieve  this  melancholy 
picture,  by  some  account  of  Mr  Raffles's  scientific  and  literary 
researches  during  his  government  of  Java;  but  we  have  neither 
spirits^  nor  indeed  room,  for  such  things  now.  Wo  must  there- 
fore refer  the  reader  to  the  address  delivered  by  him  to  the  Ba* 
tavian  Society,  in  chapter  vi., — to  his  numerous  letters  to  Mr 
Marsden,  Mr  Murdoch,  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset, — and  to 
the  accounts  ho  managed  to  collect  from  various  quarters  re- 
specting the  volcanic  eruption  of  the  Tomboro  Mountain,  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pheno* 
mena  of  the  kind  of  which  there  is  any  accurate  record*  While 
on  the  subject  of  scientific  researches,  we  must  not  omit  the 
share  which  Dr  Horsfield  has  taken  in  these  enquiries.  This 
gentleman,  who,  we  believe,  is  an  American,  has  collected  an 
immense  mass  of  information  on  botanical  subjects*  We  refer 
our  readers  to  an  exceedingly  interesting  letter  of  his,  at  page  602, 
giving  an  account  of  Mr  Raffles's  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
science  in  Java.  Neither  have  we  room  for  any  account  of  his 
administration  of  Bencoolen,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  to  which 
station  he  had  been  appointed,  after  returning  to  England,  on  re- 
linquishing the  government  of  Java.  But  this  part  of  the  volume 
(chap.  X.,  xi.,  and  xii.)  will  be  found  full  of  the  highest  interest, 
by  those  who  care  about  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  East- 
ern Islands,  or  who  feel  interested  in  tracing  the  relative  bearings 
of  different  European  powers,  when  brought  into  conflicting; 
action  at  such  a  distance  from  home.   We  cannot,  however,  dis- 
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mifls  this  Babject,  withoat  noticing  the  very  important  ettablish- 
ment  of  the  free  port  of  Singapore ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  think, 
that  off  the  good  which  Mr  Raffles  originated  in  those  seas,  should 
not  have  b^n  wasted. 

By  a  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two 
great  highways  to  the  China  Seas  from  the  west, — the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  which  separate  Java  from  the  island  of  Sumatra, — and 
the  Struts  of  Malacca,  which  divide  that  island  from  the  Malay 
peninsula.  These  entrances  are  so  narrow,  that  if  any  European 
power  possesses  a  stronghold  upon  each  of  them,  that  power  may, 
m  time  of  war,  command  the  passage  to  both,  and  thus  cut  off  all 
direct  communication  between  India  and  China,  while  ships 
from  Europe  would  have  to  make  a  circuitous  passage  round 
New  Holland,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Moluccas. 

One  of  the  miserable  consequences  of  the  blind  sort  of  style 
in  which  we  restored  to  the  Dutch — to  whom,  by  the  way,  we 
lay  under  no  kind  of  obligation — all  their  Eastern  possessions, 
was  to  place  them  in  possession  not  only  of  Java,  which  com* 
mands  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  but  also  of  Malacca,  a  post  which 
commands,  and  gives  its  name  to,  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
China  Seas.  Thus  we  fairly  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  most 
jealous  and  absolutely  insatiable  rival,  the  very  keys  of  our 
most  productive  Oriental  commerce !  The  letters  of  Mr,  now  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  in  this  part  of  the  volume,  show  clearly  how 
much  more  quicksighted  the  Dutch  were  than  we,  as  to  the 
important  advantages  which  our  precipitancy  had  given  them; 
and  we  consider  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
circumstances  possible,  that  a  man  so  highly  informed  on 
all  these  points,  should  have  been  on  the  spot  at  the  very 
moment  of  need,  to  point  out  the  danger  in  terms  so  forcible  as 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  supreme  government  An 
ordinary  person,  indeed,  placed  where  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  wa% 
might  easily  have  discovered  the  evil,  and  reported  his  appro* 
hensions  to  government;  but  no  one,  except  a  man  of  capacity 
and  habitual  resource,  could  have  pointed  out,  as  he  did,  a 
prompt  and  effectual  remedy.  Still  less  could  any  one,  but  a 
person  of  extensive  local  knowledge,  combined  with  much  poll* 
tical  sagacity,  have  devised  a  scheme  for  turning  the  very  diffi* 
culties  of  the  situation,  into  which  our  folly  had  brought  us,  into 
a  source  of  lasting  prosperity.  For  this  question,  it  must  be 
observed,  acquires  at  the  present  moment  an  interest  almost  as 
high  as  at  the  moment  we  are  speaking  oL  There  is  now  a 
prospect  of  opening  the  China  trade  to  tho  country  at  large^  aqdi 
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in  this  caM|  the  MtaUiahment  of  Singapore  will  be  of  uns] 
able  benefit  to  our  commerciAl  intereete. 

The  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  those  seas  had  reacliedi  to 
such  an  alarming  extent,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Stamford  Raflei 
at  Bencoolen,  in  the  year  1818,  that  he  requested  permiasioe 
of  the  governor- general  to  visit  Calcutta,  to  explain  mattes 
in  person.      His  presence  at  head-quarters  created  a  general 
interest  amongst  all  parties,  and  turned  the  attention  of  the 
merchants  as  well  as  the  government  towards  the  graspiog^  and 
excluding  policy  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  probable  deatmction 
of  the  English  trade,  if  some  strong  efforts  were  not  made.   Meet 
fortunately  for  England,  Sir  Stamford  succeeded  in  satisfying 
Lord  Hastings  of  the  necessity  of  taking  instant  measares  to 
maintain  our  position  in  the  quarter  alluded  to^  and  he  wai 
appointed  agent  and  representative  of  the  governor-general,  in 
order  to  restore  things,  if  possible,  to  their  old  footing*.     Tht 
grand  object  was,  to  regain  the  command  of  one  of  the  straits, 
or  entrances,  to  the  China  Seas.     In  order  to  concentrate  and 
secure  the  English  power  in  that  important  comer  of  onr  pos- 
sessions. Sir  Stamford  proceeded  down  the  Straits  of  Malacca  in 
person,  and,  having  long  before  made  himself  master  of  the 
localities,  he  hoisted  the  British  flag,  on  the  29th  of  February, 
1819,  at  Singapore  an  island  lying  off  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  Malay  peninsula.     His  previous  enquiries,  and  his 
extensive  personal  acquaintance  with  all  those  regions,  had  very 
early  led  him  to  consider  this  situation  as  the  best  calculated  to 
embrace  all  the  objects  in  view. 

*  Sir  Stamford  conceived  it  of  primary  importance,  to  obtain  a  post 
which  sboald  have  a  commanding  geographical  position  at  the  sontbeni 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca — which  should  be  in  the  track  of  the 
China  and  country  traders — which  should  be  capable  of  affording  them 
protection^  and  of  supplying  their  wants — which  should  possess  capabili- 
ties of  defence  by  a  moderate  force— which  might  gire  the  means  of  sup- 
porting and  defending  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Malay  States 
1— and  which»  by  its  contiguity  to  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  power,  might 
afford  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  march  of  its  policy,  and^  when  neces- 
sary, to  counteract  its  influence. 

*  The  occupation  of  this  station  proved  to  the  varied  and  enterpriaisg 
population  of  the  Archipelago,  that  the  power  and  commerce  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish nation  had  not  entirely  sunk  under  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch; 
and  it  also  proved  a  determination  to  make  a  stand  against  them,  and  to 
maintain  the  right  of  free  commerce  with  the  Malay  States. 

*  Independently  of  the  tribes  of  the  Archipelago,  the  situation  of  Sin- 
gapore is  peculiarly  (svourable  for  its  becoming  the  entrepot  to  which  the 
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native  mariners  of  Siani,  Cambcja,  Ckiampa,  Cochin  China,  and  Chins 
itself,  may  ammally  resort.  It  is  to  the  Straits  of  Singapore  that  their 
flierchanta  are  always  bonnd,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  if,  on  their  arrival 
in  them,  they  find  a  market  for  their  goods,  and  the  means  of  supplying 
their  wants,  they  have  no  inducement  to  proceed  to  the  more  distant,  un» 
healthy,  and  expensive  port  of  Batavia. 

*  The  passage  from  China  can  be  made  in  less  than  six  days,  and  the 
satne  time  is  all  that  is  required,  in  the  favourable  monsoon,  for  the  pas* 
Bilge  from  Batavia,  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  Penang.* — P.  375. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  here  an  excellent 
barbour  of  great  extent,  and  possessed  of  every  advantage  for 
the  equipment  of  ships.  The  details  of  the  occupation  of  Sin* 
gapore,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  acquired  a  title  to  its  per* 
inanent  possession  from  the  native  sovereign  of  the  country,  are 

B*  ven  at  page  398.    It  was  satisfactory  to  ail  parties,  (except  the 
utch,)  and,  indeed,  beyond  all  calculation  beneficial  to  the 
Malayans  in  that  neighbourhood* 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  Stamford,  the  advantages  of  SiogaporOi 
]>oth  in  a  political  and  a  commercial  sense,  are  thus  stated : — 

<  Oor  object,'  he  says,  <  is  not  territory,  hot  trade — a  great  commercial 
^mporiom,  and  ufiUcrump  whence  we  may  extend  our  influence  politically, 
fs  drcuoistances  may  hereafter  require.  By  taking  immediate  possession, 
we  put  a  negaJUve  to  the  Dutch  claim  of  exclusion,  and  at  the  same  time 
revived  the  drooping  confidence  of  our  allies  and  friends.  One  free  port 
in  these  seas  must  eventually  destroy  the  spell  of  the  Dutch  monopoly; 
and  what  Malta  is  in  the  West,  that  may  Singapore  become  in  the  East.' 
—P.  380. 

The  above  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  Colonel  Addenbrookeb 
late  equerry  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and 
we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  softening  the  politic 
cal  picture  we  have  been  dwelliug  upon,  by  a  little  characteristic 
touch,  which  will  reach  the  feelings  of  all  our  readers. 

<  I  have  told  you  that  Lady  Raffles  has  presented  me  with  a  yon 
and  a  daughter :  from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  having  been  bom 
on  the  voyage,  the  Javans,  who  are  a  poetic  people,  wished  her  to  bO 
named  Tunjung  Segara^  meaning  lotos  of  the  sea  ;  and  a  more  appro- 

friate  name  for  purity  or  innocence  could  not  have  been  conceived, 
gratified  their  wish,  bnt  at  the  same  time  my  own,  by  prefixing  a 
more  Christian  and  a  more  consecrated  name,  "  Charlotte. '  My  son 
has  been  christened  Leopold ;  and  thus  will  Leopold  and  CharloUe  b^ 
commemorated  in  my  domestic  circle  as  names  ever  dear  and  ever  re- 
spected ;  and  that  of  my  daughter,  while  associated  with  the  emblem 
of  parity,  handed  down  in  remembrance  of  one  whose  virtues  will 
never  be  forgotten.'— P.  380. 

It  is  painful  to  find  that  both  these  children  sunk,  shortly 
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afterwards,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the  clinmte  of  Sa« 
matra. 

In  spite  of  numerous  and  vexatious  obstacles,  the  establiali- 
meut  of  Singapore  rose  and  flourished,  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree,  under  the  judicious  administration  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles.  To  his  sole  responsibility,  indeed,  the  whole  was  re- 
ferred, during  the  continuance  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  €X>ii- 
nected  with  the  vehement  opposition  made  by  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties, both  at  homo  and  abroad,  to  our  regaining  any  useful  por- 
tion of  our  influence  in  those  seas.  It  was  doubly  perplexing 
to  him,  also,  at  such  a  season,  to  have  little  or  no  support,  and 
often  opposition,  from  his  own  government,  for  those  very  mea- 
sures, of  which,  eventually,  they  themselves  became  the  most 
zealous  approvers.  It  may  seem  useless  to  refer  to  these  dis- 
putes now,  but  we  do  so  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  meri- 
torimis  public  officer,  and  because  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  gives  the  latter  part  of  this  volume  even  a  slight  perusal, 
that  had  the  British  interests  in  those  quarters  been  intrusted 
to  a  man  of  less  energy  of  character,  and  purity  of  personal  mo- 
tives, or  of  less  extensive  local  knowledge,  we  might,  at  tlus 
moment,  have  been  dependent  upon  the  Dutch  for  a  passage  in- 
to the  China  Seas,  while  the  magnificent  free  port  of  Singapore 
would  certainly  never  have  been  established  under  the  British 
flag.  Under  that  of  the  Dutch  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless  to  us.  The  present  discussions  respecting  the  trade  of 
China,  and  of  tlie  East  Indies  generally,  have  given  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest  to  questions  upon  which,  ten  years  ago.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  could  scarcely  awaken  the  slightest  attention. 

The  following  most  important  observations  on  the  habits  and 
wishes  of  the  Chinese,  in  respect  to  British  goods,  and  to  the 
prodigious  advantages  held  out  to  us  by  the  possession  of  Singa* 
pore,  cannot  fail,  we  are  sure,  to  excite  the  public  attention :— 

*  Were  the  value  of  Singapore  properly  appreciated,  I  am  con* 
fldent  that  all  England  would  be  in  its  favour ;  it  positively  takes 
nothing  from  the  Dutch,  and  is  to  us  every  thing ;  it  gives  us  the  com- 
mand of  China  and  Japan,  with  Siam  and  Cambodia,  Cochin  China, 
&c.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Islands  themselves.     What  you  observe 
with  regard  to  British  cottons  through  this  port  to  China  b  a  most  im* 
portant  question — the  affair  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  nothing  more 
Hsy.     iJpwards  of  ten  thousand  tons  of  raw  cotton  are  annually  sent 
China  from  our  territories  in  India — why  should  we  send  our  rair 
>dnce  to  encourage  the  industry  of  a  foreign  nation,  at  the  expense 
our  own  manufactures  ?  If  India  cannot  manufacture  sufficiently 
sp,  England  can  ;  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  pf  the  cheapness  9f  our 
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goods  unless  we  can  bring  them  into  fair  competition.  lueno  no- 
son  why  China  may  not  be^  in  a  great  measure^  dothedfiom  England^' 
no  people  study  cheapness  so  much  ;  ctnd  if  we  can  undersell  thern^  we  have 
only  to  find  the  way  of  introducing  the  article.  The  monopoly  of  the 
£a8t  India  Company  in  England,  and  of  the  Hong  merchants  in  China* 
precludes  the  idea  of  any  tmng  like  fair  competition  in  our  own  ships, 
or  at  the  port  of  Canton — ^not  but  the  East  India  Company  can,  and 
perhaps  will,  as»ist  as  far  as  in  them  lies ;  but  their  ships  are  too  ex- 
pensire — the  articles  would  also  pass  through  the  Hong  merchants  be- 
fore they  reached  the  general  trade  and  commerce ;  and  their  inter* 
mediate  profits  would  form  another  barrier. 

<  At  Sinrapore,  however,  every  object  may  be  obtuned.  Let  the 
commercial  interests  for  the  present  drop  every  idea  of  a  direct  trade 
to  China,  and  let  them  concentrate  their  influence  in  supporting  Singa- 
pore, and  they  will  do  ten  times  better.  As  a  free  port,  it  is  as  much 
to  them  as  the  possession  of  Macao;  and  it  is  here  their  voyages  should 
finish.  The  Chinese  themselves  coming  to  Singapore  and  purchasing, 
they  have  the  means  of  importing  into  the  different  ports  of  Canton, 
witfiout  the  restraints  and  peculations  of  the  Hong  merchants.  Many 
of  the  Chinese  viceroys  are  themselves  engaged  clandestinely  in  ex- 
tensive trade ;  and  Singapore  may,  as  a  free  port,  thus  become  the 
connecting  link  and  grand  entrep6t  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  China ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  fast  becoming  so.  Vessels  come  from  China  to  Singa- 
pore in  five  days.  All  wOl,  however,  depend  on  its  remaining  under 
good  government.* — P.  400. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  any  account  of  the  many 
popular  parts  of  this  Memoir,  and  we  have  really  no  heart  to 
dwell  upon  the  numerous  and  bitter  domestic  afflictions  by  which 
some  portions  of  the  narrative  are  darkened.  But  in  justice  to 
the  accomplished  biographer,  whose  melancholy  task  it  has  been 
to  describe  so  many  disasters,  we  must  say  that  those  parts  of 
ber  work  are  amongst  the  most  interesUng  things  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time.  We  hardly  know,  indeed,  which  to  admire 
most,  the  perseverance  and  cheerfulness  with  which  she  shared 
in  all  her  husband's  difficulties,  or  the  good  taste  with  which  she 
has  described  them.  The  work,  it  is  true,  consists  chiefly  of 
letters  written  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  but  the  connecting  nar- 
rative has  been  supplied  in  a  manner  which  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  topics  discussed.  And  although  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  suppose  there  should  be  perfect  impartiality  in  such  a  case, 
there  is  not  a  line  in  the  volume  which  will  lead  any  reader  to 
doubt  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  has  been  the  ruling 
principle  in  its  composition. 
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Art.  V. — Eeeherehes  mr  fe  Commerce  de  la  HoUande.   8vo.   Ab- 
sterdam.    1828. 


T 


^HE  history  of  Holland^  or  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  eTin- 
ces,  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  that  of  any  other  iim>- 
dern  country,  the  wonderful  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  a 
well-directed  spirit  of  industry  and  economy,  at  the  same  Ubm 
that  it  shows  by  what  means  that  spirit  may  be  most  effiee- 
tually  called  forth.  The  progress  of  the  Hollanders  is  that  ef  i 
people  placed,  apparently,  under  circumstances  the  most  nnCi- 
Tourable  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  overcoming-,  whk 
matchless  perseverance,  one  difficulty  after  another,  until  thej 
rendered  their  country  the  centre  of  European  commerce,  their 
traffickers  the  ^  honourable  of  the  earth,'  and  had  diffused  opo- 
lence,  and  a  taste  for  conveniences  and  enjoyments,  even  amonf 
the  lowest  classes.  There  is,  indeed,  no  people  whose  career  h» 
been  so  extraordinary:  and  sure  we  are,  that  there  is  bobc 
whose  history  is  more  worthy  of  being  studied  by  all  who  vnA 
to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  whick 
elevate  commercial  nations  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity,  as  well 
as  of  those  which  sap  the  foundations  of  their  power,  and  sink 
them  to  a  lower  level.  For  these  reasons,  we  gladly  avail  oor- 
selvcs  of  the  appearance  of  the  work,  the  title  of  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  article,  briefly  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readcn 
to  a  few  remarks  on  what  seem  to  have  been  the  more  prominent 
causes  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  commerce  in  Holland,  and  d 
its  subsequent  decline. 

The  physical  circumstances  under  which  the  Hollanders  were 
placed,  occupying  a  sandy,  marshy,  and  unfruitful  countrj, 
periodically  overflowed  by  the  large  rivers  which  intersect  it, 
and  occasionally  laid  waste  by  the  more  violent  irruptions  df 
the  ocean,  naturally  stimulated  the  inhabitants  to  endeavour  to 
protect  themselves  from  inundation,  by  constructing  artificial 
mounds  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  sea-coast,  and  to 
seek  in  fishing  and  navigation  for  that  support  which  they  could 
not  derive  from  agriculture.  The  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egeebu 
whetted  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hollanders,  and  gave  them  courage 
to  undertake,  and  patience  to  overcome,  the  most  formidable 
enterprises.  They  could  not  subsist  without  drawing  a  portion 
of  their  supplies  from  foreigners,  so  that  the  prosecution  of 

ommerce  was  to  them  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity. 

•ven  Csesar  describes  the  Batavians  as  addicted  to  a  seafaring 

^e,  and  deriving  a  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the  fishery. 
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Tbe  earliest  aeeounto  transmitted  to  U9  by  modern  ehroniclers 
'  and  historians,  represent  them  as  engaged  in  naval  enterpri* 
see,  and  possessing  numerons  fleets.    Tbe  foandations  of  the 
Hanseatic  Leagae  were  laid  in  the  year  1241 ;  and  several  of 
e  the  towns  of  Holland  were  amongst  its  oldest  members.     In 
[  1477,  Philip  of  Bargandy  wrote  to  the  Pope,  that  <  Holland  and 
I  ^  Zealand  were  rich  islands,  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  warlike 
I  *  people,  who  have  never  been  oonqnered  by  their  neighbours,  and 
*  who  prosecate  their  commerce  on  every  sea.'*  The  discovery  of 
the  mode  of  caring  and  barrelling  herring,  by  an  obscure  indivi- 
dual of  the  name  of  Beukels,  or  Beukelzon,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any 
thing  else  to  increase  the  maritime  power  and  wealth  of  HoU 
land.      At  a  period  when  the  prohibition  of  eating  butcher* 
meat  during  two  days  every  week,  and  forty  days  before  Easter, 
was  universal,  a  supply  of  some  sort  of  subsidiary  food  was 
urgently  required ;  so  that  the  discovery  of  Beukels  became  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  not  to  his  countrymen  only,  hut  to  the 
whole  Christian  world.    It  should  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  that  being,  in  1550,  at  Biervliet, 
where  BeuKels  was  buried,  he  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a 
magnificent  monument  to  be  erected,  to  record  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  had  rendered  so  signal  a  service  to  his  country. 

For  a  long  period,  the  Hollanders  enjoyed  nearly  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  herring  fishery.  The  famous  John  de  Witt  es- 
timated tblit  in  his  time  every  fifth  individual  derived  his  Sub- 
sistence from  this  source.  We  learn  from  him,  and  others,  that 
when  the  herring  fishery  was  in  its  zenith,  the  Dutch  fishers 
employed  8,000  fishing  vessels  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  their 
own  coasts ;  that  they  employed  about  800  vessels,  of  from  60  to 
150  tons  burden,  in  the  cod  and  ling  fishery^  in  the  seas  round 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  these, 
they  had  about  1,600  vessels  employed  in  the  herring  fishery  on 
our  coasts,  from  Buchanness  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  was 
estimated,  that  taking  into  account  the  vessels  carrying  salt  to 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  fishery,  and  those  employed  to  con- 
vey the  cured  herrings  to  their  destination,  the  herring  fishery 
gave  employment  in  all  to  about  6,400  vessels,  and  112,000  sea- 
men ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  it 
for  support,  including  those  employed  in  building  and  rigging 
ships,  and  in  fitting  them  out  with  nets,  casks,  salt,  &c.  amounted 


*  La  Richesse  de  la  Hollander  tome  L  p.  S6; 
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to  450,000  !*  De  Witt  saysi  that  in  his  time  Holland  coald  boasi 
of  10,000  sail  of  shipping,  and  168,000  seamen,  <  although/  1m 
adds,  *  the  country  itself  affords  them  neither  materials,  ner 
<  victual,  nor  merchandise.'  The  Hollanders,  indeed,  made  m 
scruple  of  avowing  that  the  wealth,  strength,  and  proaperitj,  of 
the  United  Provinces,  were  chiefly  derived  from  the  faerriif 
fishery ;  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  which  was  strongly  re- 
marked by  an  observation  in  common  use  amongst  them,  thst 
*  the  foundation  of  Amsterdam  was  laid  on  herring  boneft.'f 

It  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field,  were  we  to  enter  inti 
any  lengthened  details  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  wfaid 
led  to  the  revolt  and  independence  of  the  United  Provinces.  It 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  govem- 
ment  of  Holland,  during  the  period  when  she  began  to  be  dk- 
tioguished  as  a  naval  power,  was  essentially  free.  The  Earli, 
or  Counts,  of  Holland,  as  well  as  those  of  Flanders,  enjoyed  i 
comparatively  limited  authority.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  hj 
powerful  neighbours,  and  engaged  in  frequent  contests  wiUi 
each  other,  they  were  perpetually  under  the  necessity  of  apply* 
ing  to  tbeir  subjects  for  supplies.  In  consequence,  the  nolniity, 
clergy,  and  above  all,  the  corporate  bodies  established  in  the 
different  towns,  gradually  acquired  a  large  share  of  authority. 
The  supreme  government  was  vested  in  the  assembly  of  the 
States,  which  might  meet  as  often  as  it  thought  proper,  and 
without  whose  consent  no  taxes  could  be  imposed,  wars  entered 
into,  or  treaties  either  of  peace  or  alliance  concluded*  The  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Earls  were,  indeed,  more  like  those  enjoyed  by 
the  elective  chief  magistrates  of  republican  governments,  thai 
those  that  usually  belong  to  hereditary  sovereigns. 

This  free  system  of  government,  the  security  resulting  from 
it,  and  the  scope  which  it  gave  to  the  exercise  of  talent  and  in- 
dustry, was  no  "doubt  the  principal  circumstance  that  so  early 
rendered  Flanders  one  of  the  richest,  best  cultivated,  and  most 
commercial  countries  of  Europe,  and  which  enabled  the  Hol- 
landers to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  their  situa- 
tion. A  very  striking  proof  of  the  enlightened  and  constito- 
tional  policy  of  the  Flemish  government,  occurs  so  far  back  ai 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  That  monarch,  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Flanders,  states,  that  he  had 
learned  that  an  active  intercourse  was  carried  on  between  the 


*  Interest  of  Holland,  p.  55.    8vo  ed.    Lend.  1746. 
•^  Snppl^in^nt  tp  fairyclopoedj^  Britiuiolcs,  Art.  Fisherj/, 
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Scotch  and  the  FlemiDgs ;  and  as  the  Scotch  had  taken  part  with 

[lobert  Bruce,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  him,  and  excommu- 

licAted  by  the  Pope,  he  begged  that  the  Earl  wonld  put  a  stop 

o  this  intercourse,  and  exclude  the  Scotch  from  his  domi- 

lions.     The  Earl  returned  an  answer  full  of  expressions  of  re* 

^ct  for  Edward ;  adding,  however, — ^  We  must  not  conceal  it 

from  your  Majesty,  that  our  country  of  Flanders  is  common 

to  all  the  world,  where  every  person  finds  a  free  admission. 

Nor  can  we  take  away  this  privilege  from  persons  concerned 

in  commerce,  without  bringing  ruin  and  destruction  upon  our 

country.     If  the  Scotch  go  to  our  ports,  and  our  subjects  go 

*  to  theirs,  it  is  neither  the  intention  of  ourselves  nor  our  sub- 

'  jects  to  encourage  them  in  their  error,  but  only  to  carry  on 

'  our  traffic,  without  taking  any  part  with  them/ — (Rymer's 

Fcederuy  vol.  iii.  p.  771.) 

The  Provinces  continued  for  several  ages  under  the  moderate 
ind  constitutional  government  of  their  native  princes,  till,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line  in  some  families,  by  marriage, 
conquest,  and  other  casualties,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  House  of  Burgundy.  But,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
power  of  their  new  sovereigns,  they  continued  to  enjoy  their 
tmeieot  privileges,  and  were  govemM  according  to  the  laws  en* 
acted  by  their  representatives.  The  taxes,  and  other  public 
burdens,  were  indeed  considerably  augmented ;  but  as  their  com* 
merce  and  opulence  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  this  bur* 
den  was  submitted  to,  if  not  without  reluctance,  without  any  dis* 
turbance. 

In  1477,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries  passed  from 
the  House  of  Burgundy  to  that  of  Hapsburgh,  by  the  marriage 
of  the  only  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  Maximilian,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Charles  V.,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian,  was  born  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  entertained  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  people: 
He  treated  them  with  regard,  respected  their  privileges,  and 
though,  on  a  few  occasions,  he  stretched  his  prerogative  to  an 
unconstitutional  length,  little  opposition  was  made  to  bis  go- 
vernment. But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  bis  son  and  succes* 
^r,  Philip  11.  The  Reformation  having  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  Netherlands,  this  gloomy  and  unrelenting  bigot, 
in  order  to  arrest  its  progress,  established  tribunals  equivalent 
to  the  Inquisition,  and  subjected  every  one  accused  of  heresy  to 
tnc  most  barbarous  punishments.  A  large  army,  composed  prin* 
cjpaJJy  of  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  was  quartered  in  the  Pro* 
vince«,   tijo  Command  of  whieln  was  intVusted  to  the  famous 
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Dalte  of  Alva,  whose  bigotry  and  ferocity  were  nowi«e  infem 
to  Philip's.  The  object  of  Alva  was,  not  only  to  extirpate  evciy 
vestige  of  the  Reformed  religion,  but  to  trample  under  foot  tk 
civil  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  render  the  government  as  d» 
potical  as  that  of  Castile.  But,  in  endeavouring  to  accompiiik 
these  objects,  the  cruelties  of  Alva  excited  a  spirit  of  reri8taiK% 
which  all  the  power  of  Spain  was  unable  to  overcome.  In  Flas- 
ders,  indeed,  the  Spaniards  succeeded;  but  Holland  and  tk 
Northern  provinces  achieved  their  independence.  No  contest 
was  ever  engaged  in  with  means  apparently  so  uneqoaL  Tbr 
Spanish  monarchy  was  then,  without  any  question,  the  id€^ 
powerful  in  Europe.  Its  resources  seemed  equal  to  the  greaV 
est  undertakings;  its  troops  were  brave,  numerous,  and  wefi 
appointed ;  and  in  Alva,  Farnese,  and  Spinola,  it  could  boast  «f 
generals  that  would  have  done  honour  to  any  age.  To  so  migfatj 
a  power  the  Hollanders,  few  in  number,  had  nothing  to  opfost 
but  their  hatred  of  tyranny,  their  invincible  courage  and  coo* 
stancy,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  peculiar  situation  sf 
their  country,  and  the  talents  of  William  I,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  his  successor  Maurice.^  Luckily,  however,  these  prom 
sufficient.  This  great  struggle  was  prolonged  for  the  eztraor- 
dinary  period  of  about  half  a  century ;  and  whether  we  consider 
its  duration,  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  weaker  party^  or  tbt 
advantages  resulting  from  their  success,  it  may,  we  believe,  bt 
safely  affirmed  to  be  altogether  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

By  an  unlooked-for  train  of  consequences,  this  contest  witk 
the  Spaniards,  instead  of  being  injurious  to  the  commerot  of 
Holland,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  increase.  Bm- 
ges  had  been  at  one  time  the  greatest  trading  city  in  the 
Low  Countries,  having  formed  the  centre  of  the  communioation 
carried  on  by  sea  between  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of 
Europe.     But  owing  to  some  severities  exercised  <m  it  by  tht 


*  The  antiqntty  of  the  houses  of  Bourbon,  Hapsburgb,  and  Exvaf 
wick,  is  perhaps  eqoal  to  that  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  they  9X9 
greatly  superior  to  it  in  the  magnitude  of  their  dominions ;  but  in  er«7 
other  respect  they  are  its  inferiors.  To  have  been  the  principal  instm^ 
ments  in  rescuing  Holland  from  the  blind  and  brutal  despotism  of  OM 
Spain,  and  in  the  deliverance  of  England  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuartii 
is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange,  ani 
reflects  more  true  glory  upon  them  than  they  could  have  derived  fror$ 
ihe  most  extensive  conquests.  There  is  no  single  fieimily  to  whom  ib$ 
civilized  world  is  so  largely  indebted. 
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Bmperor  Frederick  III.,  ia  cooeeqaenoe  of  the  cltisene  baidn^ 
imprisoned  his  son  Maximilian,  to  whose  marriage  with  the 
beireas  of  the  Hoase  of  Burgundy  we  have  already  alluded,  the 
commerce  carried  on  at  Bruges  was  gradually  removed  to  Ant^ 
werp.     In  consequence  principally  of  this  circumstance,   but 
partly  also  of  its  adrantageous  situation,  the  trade  of  Antwerp 
was  rapidly  augmented;  and  it  had  beoome,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  troubles,  the  richest  and  greatest  commercial  city  in 
Europe.    Ludorieo  Quicciardini  has  given,  in  his  description  of 
the  Low  Countries,*  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  Ant* 
neerp  in  1560,  when  it  had  attained  the  acm£  of  its  prosperity,  and 
ef  the  species  and  extent  of  the  commerce  its  merchants  carried 
on  with  the  different  countries  with  which  they  had  any  inters 
•oarse.    This  account  is  too  long  to  copy,  but  it  contains  a  few 
particulars  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit  mentioning.     Ar<« 
muyden,  in  the  island  of  Waloberen,  was  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  shipping  of  Antwerp ;  and  in  it,  Guicciardini  says,  there 
liad  been  500  large  ships  lying  at  one  time,  bound  to,  or  newly 
returned  from,  distant  parts  of  the  world.   He  adds,  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  500  ships  of  all  sizes  to  go  and  come  in  a 
single  day;  that  10,000  carts  were  constantly  employed  in  convey* 
ing  merchandise  to  and  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  besides 
hundreds  of  waggons  daily  coming  and  going  with  passengers ; 
and  500  coaches  used  by  people  of  distinction.   In  Qnicciardini*s 
•numeration  of  the  different  trades,  he  reckons  92  fishmongers, 
and  only  78  butchers;  there  were  124  goldsmiths,  who  at  that 
time  acted  as  bankers,  or  rather  exchangers  of  money.    The 
houses  were  computed  to  amount  to  13,500,  and  the  inhabitants 
to  about  100,000.    Comparatively  few  of  the  ships  frequenting 
the  port  of  Antwerp  belonged  to  its  citizens,  its  commerce  be« 
ing  principally  carried  on  by  the  ships  of  foreign  nations.   Many 
of  its  merchants  were  possessed  of  immense  fortunes.    Fngger, 
one  of  them,  who  died  a  little  before  this  period,  left  upwards 
of  six  millions  of  crowns.     Charles  V.  had  on  various  occasions 
borrowed  largely  of  Fugger ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  the  Empe- 
ror having  been  present  at  an  entertainment  given  bv  his  mef* 
cantile  friend,  the  latter,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  imperial 
guest,  made  a  fire  in  his  hall  of  cinnamon,  and  lighted  it  with 
the  bonds  jgiven  by  Charles  in  security  of  the  debt !  Perhaps  this 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  Mr  Burke  had  in  view,  when 
be  so  feelingly  exclaimed  that  the  age  of  chivalry  was  past. 
And,  at  all  events,  we  have  not  heard  that  the  Fuggers  of  the 


•  DsMrifltisM  di  PMsi  Bstss.    Antwerp,  1M7.  Mim, 
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^y — ^the  Barings  or  the  Rothschilds — ^have  ever  treated  that 
royal  and  distingaished  visitors  to  a  dessert  of  this  sort. 

The  trade  of  this  great  eroporiam  was  utterly  rained,  in  cos- 
sequenee  of  its  siege  and  capture  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Far- 
nese,  in  1585.  The  terms  obtained  by  the  citizens  were  indeed 
comparatively  favourable;  but  their  aversion  to  the  Spaoiik 
government  bad  become  insurmountable,  and  they  loat  no  tame 
in  removing  themselves,  their  commerce,  and  effects,  to  Amster- 
dam, Middleburgh,  and  other  cities,  where  thev  hoped  to  cnjoj 
that  security  and  freedom  they  could  not  look  for  under  the 
government  of  their  conquerors.  In  order  to  lessen  the  in- 
portance  of  a  place  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  eiie> 
mies,  the  Hollanders  built  forts  on  the  Scheldt,  to  intercept 
such  ships  as  might  attempt  to  get  to  Antwerp ;  and  at  length 
resorted  to  the  device  of  rendering  the  river  innavigable,  bj 
sinking  vessels  loaded  with  stones  in  its  channel.  T^t  com- 
merce, which  had  so  long  enriched  the  Netherlands,  wae  thai 
wholly  transferred  to  Holland,  and  brought  with  it  an  accesnos 
of  wealth  and  power  that  had  the  most  decisive  influence  on  tlie 
fate  of  the  war. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  commerce  which  Antwerp 
enjoyed,  one  of  the  most  valuable  was  that  carried  on  with 
the  Portuguese,  who  supplied  her  warehouses  with  the  spicei 
and  other  productions  of  India.  These  were  chiefly  bonght  by 
the  Dutch  merchants,  who  conveyed  them  to  England,  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up  the  great 
rivers  into  the  interior  of  Germany.  But  Philip  IL  having,  in 
1580,  made  himself  master  of  Portugal,  one  of  his  first  mea- 
sures was  to  put  a  stop,  so  far  at  least  as  that  was  possible,  to 
all  intercourse  between  the  merchants  of  Lisbon  and  his  re- 
bellious subjects  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  Hollanders,  how- 
ever, having  felt  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  trade  io 
Indian  commodities,  since  they  could  no  longer  obtain  them 
at  second  hand,  resolved  to  attempt  to  procure  them  directly 
from  the  places  of  their  growth.  At  first  they  endeavoured 
to  effect  their  object  by  a  north-east  passage;  but  this  pro- 
ving unsuccessful,  they  determined  on  attempting  the  passage 
Sthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  Hollander  of  the  name  of 
>utman,  who  had  been  in  the  Portuguese  service  in  India, 
commanded  the  first  fleet  of  Dutch  ships  that  appeared  in  the 
Eastern  ocean,  in  1594.  In  a  mercantile  point  of  view.this  ad- 
venture was  not  very  successful ;  but  it  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  others  that  were  eminently  so.  The  Portuguese, 
whose  martial  ardour  had  abated  during  a  long  period  of  peace, 
detested  ^y  the  tintives  for  th^r  bad  faith^  rafmctty,  and  intole- 
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rance»  and  little  anxious  abont  preserving  the  dominion  of  In- 
diA  for  the  Spaniards,  whose  sabjects  they  had  become,  opposed 
no  eifectnal  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch.  The 
English  also  having  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  the  East- 
ern seas,  the  Portuguese  empire,  attacked  by  both,  was  sub* 
verted  in  even  less  time  than  it  had  been  raised ;  and  Philip  IL 
had  the  mortification  to  behold  the  most  valuable  branches  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Peninsula  pass  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  his  persecutions  and  atrocities  had  rendered  bis  impla- 
eahle  enemies. 

Id  1602,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formed;  and 
notwithstanding  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  association,  the 
Indian  trade  increased  rapidly  in  magnitude  and  importance. 
Ships  fitted  either  for   commercial  or  warlike  purposes,  and 
having  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  on  board,  were  sent 
out  within  a  few  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  Company. 
Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas  were  first  wrested  from  the  Portu- 
guese, and  with  them  the  Dutch  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the 
spice  trade.     Factories  and  fortifications  were  in  no  long  time 
established  from  Balsora  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  along  the  coasts  and  islands  of  India  as  far  as  Japan. 
Alliances  were  formed  with  several  of  the  Indian  princes ;  and 
in  many  parts,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  and  in 
various  districts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  they  were  them- 
selves the  sovereigns.     Batavia,  in  the  large  and  fertile  island 
of  Java,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Dutch,  formed  the  centre  of  their  Indian  commerce ;  and  though 
unhealthy,  its  port  was  excellent,  and  it  was  admirably  situated 
for  commanding  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  1651, 
they  planted  a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  which  had  been 
strangely  neglected  by  the  Portuguese. 

Every  branch  of  commerce  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the 

DuUih.     Their  trade  with  the  Baltic  was,  however,  by  far  the 

most  extensive  and  lucrative  of  which  they  were  in  possession. 

Guicciardini  mentions  that  the  trade  with  Poland,  Denmark, 

Prussia,  &c.  even  before  tbeb  revolt,  was  so  very  great,  that 

fleets  of  300  ships  arrived  twice  a-year  at  Amsterdam  from 

Dantzic  and  Livonia  only;  but  it  increased  prodigiously  during 

the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 

'      teenth  centuries.     The  great  population  of  Holland,  and  the 

'      limited  extent  and  unfruitful  nature  of  the  soil,  render  the  in- 

\      habitants  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of  their 

'      supplies  of  corn.     The  countries  round  the  Baltic  have  always 

'      furnished  them  with  the  principal  part  of  those  supplies  ;  and 

^      it  is  from  them  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bring* 

'  YOL.  U.  NO.  CII.  S  B 
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ing  timber^  iron^  homp  and  flax,  pitch  and  tari  tallow^, 
and  other  balky  articles  required  in  the  building  of  their  boose 
and  Bhips,  and  in  various  manufactures.  Nothing,  howev^. 
redounds  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch,  as  the  policy  thej 
have  invariably  followed  with  respect  to  the  trade  in  corn.  They 
have,  at  all  times,  had  a  large  capital  embarked  in  this  buainesi. 
The  variations  which  are  perpetually  occurring  in  the  harreftta, 
early  led  tliem  to  engage  very  extensively  in  a  sort  of  specula- 
tive corn  trade.  When  the  crops  happened  to  be  unusoally  pro- 
ductive* and  prices  low,  they  bought  and  stored  up  large  quanti* 
ties  of  grain,  in  the  expectation  of  profiting  by  the  advance  thai 
was  sure  to  take  place  on  the  occurrence  of  an  unfavourable  year. 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  in  periods  when  prices  were  riaii^ 
to  prevail  on  the  government  to  prohibit  exportation ;  but  they 
steadily  refused  to  interfere.  In  consequence  of  this  enlightened 
policy,  Holland  has  long  been  the  most  important  European 
tntrepdt  for  corn ;  and  her  markets  have  on  all  occasions  been 
furnished  with  the  most  abundant  supplies.  Those  scarciticB 
which  are  so  very  disastrous  in  countries  without  commerce,  or 
where  the  trade  in  corn  is  subjected  to  fetters  and  restraints, 
have  not  only  been  totally  unknown  in  Holland,  but  became  a 
copious  source  of  wealth  to  her  merchants,  who  then  obtained 
a  ready  and  advantageous  vent  for  the  supplies  accumulated  in 
their  warehouses.  *  Amsterdam,'  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,^  *ii 
^  never  without  700,000  quarters  of  corn,  none  of  it  of  the  growth 

*  of  Holland ;  and  a  dearth  of  only  one  year  in  any  other  part 
^  of  Europe,  enriches  Holland  for  seven  years.  In  the  course  of 
^  a  year  and  a  half,  during  a  scarcity  in  England,  there  were 
^  carried  away  from  the  ports  of  Southampton,  Brbtol,  and 
'  Exeter  alone,  nearly  L.200,000  :  and  if  London  and  the  rest 
<  of  England  be  included,  there  must  have  been  L.2,000,000 
^  more.' 

The  very  well  informed  author  of  the  RichessedelaHolkmdej 
published  in  1778,  observes,  in  allusion  to  these  cirdumstances, 
^  Que  ]a  disette  de  grains  regno  dans  les  quatre  parties  du  monde; 

*  vous  trouverez  du  froment,  du  seigle,  et  d'autres  grains  d  Am- 

*  sterdam ;  Us  riy  manqiient  jamais.^ — Tome  i.  p.  376, 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  1609.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  this  establishment  was  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
and  uncertainty  arising  from  the  circulation  of  the  coins  im- 
ported into  Amsterdam  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  mer- 
chants who  carried  coin  or  bullion  to  the  Bank  obtained  credit 


*  Observations  touching  Trad$  and  Commerce  with  th$  ffolbmder.^ 
liscel.  Works,  toI.  ij. 
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for  an  equal  valae  in  its  books ;  this  was  called  bank*money ; 
and  all  considerable  payments  were  effected  by  writing  it  off 
from  the  account  of  one  individual  to  that  of  another.  This 
establishment  continued  to  flourish  till  the  invasion  of  the  French 
in  1795. 

In  1621,  the  Dutch  formed  a  West  India  Company.  Within 
the  short  period  of  fifteen  years  this  association  had  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  Brazil,  had  fitted  out  800  trading  and  war- 
like ships,  at  an  expense  of  about  oinety  millions  of  florins^ 
and  had  captured  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  545  ships 
that  were  supposed  to  be  woith  ninety  millions  of  florins.*  Bat 
the  success  of  the  Company's  warlike  enterprises  by  sea  proved 
their  ruin.  In  their  furdour  to  prosecute  them,  they  neither 
completed  the  conquest  of  Brazil,  nor  put  the  provinces  they  had 
conquered  into  a  posture  of  defence.  In  1640,  the  Portuguese 
shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke ;  and  soon  after  set  about  makiog 
preparations  to  recover  the  valuable  possesions  they  had  lost 
in  Brazil.  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  had  been  captain- 
general  in  South  America,  having  been  imprudently  recalled 
in  1644,  the  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  incompetent 
individuals.  The  Portuguese  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance ;  and  the  Dutch  being  vigorously  attacked,  and  not  pro- 
Eirly  supported  from  home,  were  compelled  finally  to  abandon 
razil  in  1654.  This  circumstance  occasioned  the  fall  of  the 
Company,  which  was  abolished  in  1674 ;  when  a  new  one,  whose 
career  was  hardly  more  prosperous,  but  whose  privileges  were 
far  less  extensive,  was  established  on  its  ruins. 

Between  the  years  1651  and  1672,  when  the  territories  of  the 
republic  were  invaded  by  the  French,  the  commerce  of  Holland 
seems  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height.  De  Witt  estimates 
its  increase  from  the  treaty  with  Spain,  concluded  at  Munster 
in  1643  to  1669,  at  fully  a  half.  He  adds,  that  during  the  war 
with  Holland,  Spain  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  naval  power ; 
that  since  the  peace,  the  Dutch  had  obtained  most  of  the  trade 
to  that  country,  which  had  been  previously  carried  on  by  the 
Hanseatic  merchants  and  the  English ;  that  almost  all  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  Spain  was  carried  on  by  Dutch  shipping;  that 
Sp^n  had  even  been  forced  to  hire  Dutch  ships  to  sail  to  her 
American  possessions ;  and  that  so  great  was  the  exportation  of 
goods  from  Holland  to  Spain,  that  all  the  merchandise  brought 
from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  was  not  sufficient  to  make  re- 
toms  for  them. 
At  this  period,  indeed,  the  Dutch  engrossed,  not  by  means  of 
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any  artificial  monopoly)  but  by  the  greater  number  of  Uieir 
ships,  and  their  superior  skill  and  economy  in  all  that  regarded 
navigation,  almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  The 
value  of  the  goods  exported  from  France  in  Dutch  bottoms,  to- 
wards* the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exceeded  forty  mil- 
lions of  livres ;  and  the  commerce  of  England  with  the  Low 
Countries  was,  for  a  very  long  period,  almost  entirely  carried 
on  in  the  same  way. 

The  business  of  marine  insurance  was  largely  and  success- 
fully prosecuted  at  Amsterdam;  and  the  ordinances  published 
in  1551,  1563,  and  1570,  contain  the  most  judicious  regulations 
for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  as  might  arise  in  conducting 
this  difficult  but  highly  useful  business.  It  is  singular,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  sagacity  of  the  Dutch,  and  their 
desire  to  strengthen  industrious  habits,  that  they  should  have 
prohibited  insurance  upon  lives.  It  was  reserved  for  England 
to  show  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  this  beau- 
tiful application  of  the  science  of  probabilities. 

In  one  respect,  the  division  and  combination  of  commer- 
cial pursuits  was  carried  farther  in  Holland  than  it  has  ever 
been  carried  in  any  other  country.  Not  only  particular  mer- 
chants, but  particular  towns,  applied  themselves  in  preference 
to  some  one  line  of  business.  Middleburgfa,  for  example,  was 
engaged  in  the  wine  trade;  Flushing,  in  the  West  India  trade; 
Swaardam,  in  ship-building;  Sluys,  in  the  h erring- fishery ;  Am- 
sterdam in  the  East  India,  Spanish,  and  Mediterranean  trades, 
&c.  Competition  in  every  branch  was  intense,  and  they  were 
all  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill  and  economy. 

In  1690,  Sir  William  Petty  estimated  the  shipping  of  Eu- 
rope at  about  2,000,000  of  tons,  which  he  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows :— viz.  England,  500,000;  France,  100,000; 
Hamburgh,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Dantzic,  250,000 ;  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  250,000 ;  that  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces  amounting,  according  to  him,  to  900,000  tons,  or  to 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  Europe  !  No  great  de- 
pendence can,  of  course,  be  placed  upon  these  estimates ;  but  the 
probability  is,  that  had  they  been  more  accurate,  the  preponde- 
rance in  favour  of  Holland  would  have  been  greater  than  it  ap- 
pears to  bo ;  for  the  official  returns  to  the  circulars  addressed  in 
1701  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  the  officers  at  the  dif- 
ferent ports,  show  that  the  whole  mercantile  navy  of  England 
amounted  at  that  period  to  only  261,222  tons,  carrying  27,196 
^en.* 

It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  concluded,  that,  during  the  se- 
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▼enteenth .  century,  tbe  foreign  commerce  and  nayigation  of 
Holland  was  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  besides ;  and  yet 
the  country  which  was  the  seat  of  this  vast  commerce  had  no 
native  produce  to  export,  nor  even  a  piece  of  timber  fit  for 
ship-building*  All  bad  been  the  fruit  of  industry,  economy,  and 
a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances.  *  Holland/  to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Temple,  *  did  not  grow  rich  by  any 
'  native  commodities,  but  by  force  of  industry ;  by  the  improvo- 
^  ment  and  manufacture  of  all  foreign  growths ;  by  being  the 
^  general  magazine  of  Europe,  and  furnishing  all  parts  with 

*  whatever  the  market  wants  or  invites ;  and  by  their  seamen 

*  being,  as  they  have  been  properly  called,  the  common  carriers 

*  of  the  world.' 

In  the  brief  sketch  now  given  of  the  progress  of  Dutch  com- 
merce, we  have  touched  upon  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
seem  to  have  been  principally  instrumental  in  accelerating  its 
progress.  But  before  proceeding  to  offer  any  further  remarks 
of  our  own,  either  upon  these  or  any  other  causes  that  may  be 
supposed  to  have  concurred  in  bringing  about  these  extraordi- 
nary results,  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
statement  with  respect  to  them  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
and  which,  had  it  not  been  strangely  overlooked,  might  have 
been  triumphantly  referred  to  in  some  recent  discussions  in  this 
country* 

After  the  war  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  attention  of  the  government  of  Holland  was  forcibly  attract- 
ed to  the  state  of  the  shipping  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  re- 
public. They  had  been  gradually  declining  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century ;  and  the  discovery  of  means  by  which  this 
decline  might  be  arrested,  and  the  trade  of  the  republic,  if  pos- 
sible, restored  to  its  ancient  flourishing  condition,  became  a 
prominent  object  in  the  speculations  of  every  one  who  felt  inte- 
rested in  the  public  welfare.  In  order  to  procure  the  most  cor* 
root  information  on  the  subject,  the  Stadtholder,  William  IV., 
addressed  the  following  queries  to  all  the  most  extensive  and 
intelligent  merchants,  desiring  them  to  favour  him  with  their 
answers : — 

^  1.  What  is  the  actual  state  of  trade  ?  and  if  the  same  should 

<  be  found  to  be  diminished  and  fallen  to  decay,  then,  2.  To 

*  enquire  by  what  methods  the  same  may  be  supported  and  ad- 

<  vanced,  or,  if  possible,  restored  to  its  former  lustre,  repute, 

*  and  dignity  ?* 

In  discussing  these  questions,  the  merchants  were  obliged  to 
enter  into  an  examination,  as  well  of  the  causes  which  had  rai- 
sed the  commerce  of  Holland  to  the  high  pitch  of  prosperity  to 
which  it  l^ad  once  attained,  as  of  those  which  bad  occasioned  its 
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MbMquent  deoline«  It  it  ttated,  that,  thoogh  aot  of  thm  wMam 
epinioD  upon  all  point*,  they,  speaking  generally»  eanenmi 
as  to  tboee  that  were  most  important  When  their  answers  Iiad 
been  obtained,  and  compared  with  each  other,  the  Stadtholdsr  hmi 
a  dissertation  prepared  from  them,  and  other  anthentio  aoureai^ 
on  the  commerceof  the  republic,  to  which  proposals  were  siibj<uB* 
ed  for  its  amendment.  Some  of  the  principles  advanced  in  tUs 
dissertation  apply  to  the  case  of  Holland  only ;  but  moat  of  tli»B 
are  of  universal  application,  and  are  not  more  comprehensive  tbaii 
sound.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  benefits  resolUn^  frea 
religious  toleration,  political  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of  indot- 
try,  have  ever  been  more  clearly  set  forth  than  in  this  disser- 
tation. But  it  is  principally  entitled  to  notice  from  the  eircnm- 
stance  of  nothing  being  stated  in  it  upon  hypothetical  or  doabt- 
ful  grounds.  Its  authors  were  all  either  practical  or  official  mes, 
largely  engaged  in  business,  or  engrossied  with  the  daties  and 
details  of  office,  who  reasoned  only  from  what  they  personally 
knew.     They  were  not  carried  away  by  a  love  of  *  newfangled 

*  theories'  or  *  silly  paradoxes  ;*  they  proceeded  on  the  sober  and 
■olid  grounds  of  experience  and  observation ;  and  yet,  how  in- 
explii^le  soever  it  may  be  to  Mr  Sadler  and  his  sect,  nmdier 
Locke  nor  Smith  could  have  gone  farther  in  recommending 
free  institutions  and  the  freedom  of  commerce. 

The  dissertation  b^^s  by  an  enumeration  of  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  advance  the  commerce  of  the  repub- 
lic to  its  former  unexampled  prosperity ;  these  the  authors  di- 
vide into  three  classes,  embracing  under  the  first  those  that 
were  natural  and  physical ;  under  the  second,  those  they  deno- 
minate moral ;  and  under  the  third,  those  which  they  considered 
adventitious  and  external,  remarking  on  them  in  succession  as 
follows : — 

*  I.  The  natural  and  physical  causes  are  the  advantages  of  the 

*  situation  of  the  country,  on  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  consi- 
^  derable  rivers ;  its  situation  between  the  northern  and  southern 

*  parts,  which,  by  being  in  a  manner  the  centre  of  all  Europe, 

*  made  the  republic  become  the  general  market,  where  the  mer- 

*  chants  on  both  sides  used  to  bring  their  superfluous  commodi- 

*  ties,  in  order  to  barter  and  exchange  the  same  for  other  goods 

*  they  wanted. 

<  Nor  have  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  and  the  necessities 

*  of  the  natives  arising  from  that  cause,  less  contributed  to  set 
'  them  upon  exerting  all  their  application,  industry,  and  utmost 

*  stretch  of  genius,  to  fetch  from  foreign  countries  what  they 

*  stand  in  need  of  in  their  own,  and  to  support  themselves  by 
<  trade. 

^  The  abundance  of  fish  in  the  neighbouring  6eas  put  them  in 
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*  a  condition  not  only  to  supply  their  own  oocationtf  but  with  the 
^  overplus  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  foreigners,  and  out  of  the  pro- 

*  duce  of  the  fishery  to  find  an  equivalent  for  what  they  wanted, 

*  through  the  sterility  and  narrow  boundaries  and  extent  of  their 

*  own  country. 

^  IL  Among  the  moral  and  political  causes  are  to  be  placed^ 

*  The  unalterable  maxim  and  fundamental  law  relating  to  the 

*  free  exercise  of  di£Ferent  religions ;  and  always  to  consider  this 
'  toleration  and  connivance  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  draw 
^  foreigners  from  adjacent  countries  to  settle  and  reside  here,  and 
«  BO  become  instrumental  to  the  peopling  of  these  provinces. 

^  The  constant  policy  of  the  republic  to  make  this  country  a 

*  perpetual,  safe,  and  secure  asylum  for  all  persecuted  and  op- 
'  pressed  strangers ;  no  alliance,  no  treaty,  no  r^ard  for,  or  soli« 
^  citation  of,  any  potentate  whatever,  has  at  any  time  been  able 

<  to  weaken  or  destroy  this  law,  or  make  the  state  recede  from 

*  protecting  those  who  have  fled  to  it  for  their  own  security  and 

<  self-preservation. 

<  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  all  the  persecutions  and 

*  oppressions  that  have  occurred  in  other  countries,  the  steady 

<  adherence  of  the  republic  to  this  fundamental,  law,  has  been  the 

<  cause  that  many  people  have  not  only  fled  hither  for  refuge, 
^  with  their  whole  stock  in  ready  4»sh,  and  their  most  valuable 

*  efiects,  but  have  also- settled,  and  established  many  trades,  fa* 
'  brics,  manufactories,  arts,  and  sciences,  in  this  country,  not- 
^  withstanding  the  first  materials  for  the  said  fabrics  and  mann- 

<  factories^  were  almost  wholly  wanting  in  it,  and  not  to  be  pro* 

*  cured  but  at  a  great  expense  from  foreign  parts* 

*  The  constitution  of  our  form  of  government,  and  the  liberty 

*  thus  accruing  to  the  citizen,  are  further  reasons  to  which  the 

<  growth  of  trade,  and  its  establishment  in  the  republic,  may  fair* 
^  ly  be  ascribed ;  and  all  her  policy  and  laws  are  put  upon  such  an 

<  equitable  footing,  that  neither  lifo,  estates,  nor  dignities,  depend 

*  on  the  caprice  or  arbitrary  power  of  any  single  individual ;  nor 
^  is  tiiere  any  room  for  any  person,  who,  by  care,  frugality,  and 

*  diligence,  has  once  acquired  ^i  affluent  fortune  or  estate,  to  fear 

<  a  deprivation  of  them  by  any  act  of  violence,  oppression,  or 

*  injusUce* 

*  The  administration  of  justice  in  the  country  has,  in  like 
'  manner,  always  been  clear  and  impartial,  and  without  distinct 
^  tion  of  superior  or  inferior  rank — whether  the  parties  have 

<  been  rich  or  poor,  or  were  this  a  foreigner  and  that  a  native ; 

*  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  we  could  at  this  day  boast 

<  of  such  impartial  quickness  and  despatch  in  all  our  legal,  pro^ 

<  cesses,  considering  how  great  an  influence  it  has  on  trade. 

( To  sum  up  all,  amongst  the  moral  and  pofitical  causes  of 
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<  the  former  flourishbg  state  of  trade,  may  be  likewise  placed 

<  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  administration ;  the  intre|B<i 
^  firmness  of  the  councils;  the  faithfulness  with  which  treatiei 

*  and  engagements  were  wont  to  be  fulfilled  and  ratified ;  and 

<  particularly  the  care  and  caution  practised  to  preserve  tm- 

<  quillity  and  peace,  and  to  decline,  instead  of  entering  on  a  Bcent 

*  of  war,  merely  to  gratify  the  ambitious  views  of  gainiog  fruit- 

*  less  or  imaginary  conquests. 

^  By  these  moral  and  political  maxims  was  the  glory  and  re- 

<  putation  of  the  republic  so  far  spread,  and  foreigners  animated 

<  to  place  so  great  a  confidence  in  the  steady  determinations  of  a 

<  state  so  wisely  and  prudently  conducted,  that  a  concourse  of 

<  them  stocked  this  country  with  an  augmentation  of  inhabit- 

<  ants  and  useful  hands,  whereby  its  trade  and  opulence  were 
^  from  time  to  time  increased. 

<  III.  Amongst  the  adventitious  and  external  causes  of  the 

<  rise  and  flourishing  state  of  our  trade  may  be  reckoned-— 

^  That  at  the  time  when  the  best  and  wisest  maxims  were 
^  adopted  in  the  republic  as  the  means  of  making  trade  floa- 

<  rish,  they  were  neglected  in  almost  all  other  countries ;  and 
^  any  one,  reading  the  history  of  those  times,  may  easily  disco- 

*  ver,  that  the  persecutions  on  account  of  religion  throughout 
'  Spain,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  many  other  states  and  king* 
'  doms,  have  powerfully  promoted  the  establishment  of  com* 
'  merce  in  the  republic. 

<  To  this  happy  result,  and  the  settling  of  manufacturers  in 

<  our  country,  the  long  continuance  of  the  civil  wars  in  France, 

<  which  were  afterwards  carried  on  in  Germany,  England,  and 

<  divers  other  parts,  have  also  very  much  contributed. 

*  It  must  be  added,  in  the  last  place,  that  during  our  most 

<  burdensome  and  heavy  wars  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  (how* 

*  ever  ruinous  that  period  was  for  commerce  otherwise,)  these 

*  powers  had  both  neglected  their  navy ;  whilst  the  navy  of  the 
'  republic,  by  a  conduct  directly  the  reverse,  was  at  the  same 

<  time  formidable,  and  in  a  capacity  not  only  to  protect  the  trade 

<  of  its  own  subjects,  but  to  annoy  and  crush  that  of  their  ene* 

*  mies  in  all  quarters.'* 

We  believe  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that 
these  statements  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  merchants  and 
government  of  Holland.  Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  could  be 
conceived  more  judicious  than  the  account  they  give  of  the 
causes  which  principally  contributed  to  render  Holland  a  great 
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commercial  commonwealth.    The  central  ntuation  of  the  conn* 
try»  its  command  of  some  of  the  principal  inlete  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  necessity  under  which  the  inhabitants  have  been 
f^acedi  in  consequence  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  its 
lability  to  be  overflowed,  to  exert  all  their  industry  and  enter- 
ririse,  are  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  in  a  great  degree  pecu- 
iar  to  Holland.  But  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  in- 
fluence has  been  very  considerable,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say 
that  it  is  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  influence  of  those 
free  institutions  which,  fortunately,  are  not  the  exclusive  attri- 
butes of  any  particular  country,  but  have  flourished  in  Phoenicia, 
Greece,  England,  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Holland*     Even 
if  we  had  not  the  invaluable  testimony  of  the  Dutch  merchants 
and  ministers  to  establish  the  fact,  the  history  of  commerce  and 
industry  proves  beyond  all  controversy,  that  their  progress  has 
uniformly  been  proportioned  to  the  liberality  of  the  govern- 
ments under  which  they  have  been  carried  on,  and  the  security 
and  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants.    What  but  the  compa- 
rative security  and  liberty  of  the  citizens,  was  the  cause  of  the 
revival  of  commerce  and  the  arts  in  towns  and  cities  during  the 
middle  ages,  at  a  time  when  the  rural  population  of  Europe  was 
a  prey  to  every  sort  of  disorder  ?  When  Spain  possessed  her  Cor- 
tes, and  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  afforded  by  her  ancient 
laws,  she  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  career  of  civilisation. 
The  enterprise  of  the  citizens,  their  wealth  and  industry,  kept 
pace  with  those  of  their  most  industrious  and  favoured  neigh- 
bours.    But  after  the  crooked  and  selfish  policy  of  Ferdinand, 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  blind  and  bru- 
tal bigotry  of  Plulip  H.  had  extingubhed  the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  all  its  energies  were  paralysed.     It  abounded,  indeed, 
in  festivals,  processions,  shovel-hats,  and  all  that  Dr  Southey 
would  reckon  valuable,  but  it  had  neither  industry,  nor  enter- 
prise, nor  wealth.     It  is,  however,  some  consolation  to  know, 
that  thb  intolerant  and  vicious  system  of  government  has  pro- 
ved no  less  fatal  to  the  monarchs  by  whom  it  was  establisbedi 
than  to  their  subjects.     While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  peninsula  have  been  distinguished,  for  about  two 
centuries,  only  for  ignorance,  pride,  bigotry,  poverty,  and  lazi- 
ness ;  the  successors  of  Charles  V.  have,  on  the  other,  sunk  to 
the  lowest  place  among  princes ;  and,  instead  of  being  regard- 
ed, as  of  old,  when  they  ruled  over  a  free  people,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration,  envy,  and  apprehension,  they  have  be* 
come  a  by-word  among  nations,  and  are  objects  of  universal 
contempt  and  derision. 

Many  dissertations  have  been  written  to  acponnt  for  the  dc« 
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oUoe  of  the  commerce  of  Holland.    But,  if  we  mmtaka  not,  itt 
leadiog  causes  may  be  classed  under  two  prominent  heads,  lix 
first,  &e  natural  growth  of  commerce  and  navigaUon  in  alfer 
countries ;  and  second,  the  weight  of  taxation  at  home.     Da- 
ring the  period  when  the  republic  rose  to  great  emioeoee  «  « 
commercial  state,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  distracted  bj 
civil  and  religious  dis^nsions,  or  engrossed  whoUj  by  scfaeoifi 
of  foreign  conquest,  were  unable  to  apply  their  enei^tes  to  the 
cultivation  of  commerce,  or  to  withstand  the  competition  ot  so 
industrious  a  people  as  the  Dutch.  They,  therefore,  were  onder 
the  necessity  of  allowing  the  greater  part  of  their  foreign,  mni 
even  of  their  coasting  trade,  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch  bottom, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dutch  £EU)tors.    Bat  after  Um 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  ascendency  of  CtDmnvell,  had 
put  an  end  to  internal  commotions  in  France  and  England, 
the  energies  of  these  two  great  nations  began  to  be  directed  to 
pursuits  of  which  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  enjoyed  almost  i 
monopoly.   This  growing  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  English 
and  French  people  was  powerfully  assisted  by  their  reapectiTe 
governments,  who,  envying  the  wealth  and  power  the  States- 
General  had  attained  by  means  of  commerce  and  navigatioD, 
were  anxious  to  turn  the  industry  of  their  subjects  into  the 
same  channels.     For  this  purpose,  the  Parliament  of  England 
passed,  in  1651,  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  exclude  the  Dutch  from  the  carrying  trade  of  this 
country;  and  in  1664  was  promulgated  the  famous  French 
tariff,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  M.  Colbert,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was  to  promote  the  commerce  and  navigatioa 
of  France,  by  harassing  those  of  the  republic.     There  is,  how- 
ever)  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  these  regulations  had  the 
influence  commonly  ascribed  to  them.    At  b^t  they  only  has- 
tened by  a  few  years  a  result  that  would,  though  they  had 
never  been  enacted,  certainly  have  taken  place.     Their  popula- 
rity is,  indeed,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  strengthened 
a  bias  which  the  natural  pr<^es8  of  events  had  already  given 
to  tho  national  industry.     It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  after 
tranquillity,  and  a  regular  system  of  government,  had  been  esta- 
blbhed  in  France  and  England,  their  active  and  enterprising 
inhabitants  would  submit  to  see  one  of  their  most  valuable 
branches  of  industry  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.     The  Dutch 
ceased  to  be  the  carriers  of  Europe,  without  any  feuk  pf  their 
own.  Their  performance  of  that  function  necessarily  termiaated 
as  soon  as  other  nations  became  possessed  of  a  mercantile  marine, 
and  were  able  to  do  for  themselves  what  had  previously  been 
done  for  them  by  their  neighbours,  . 
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liVhatever,  therefore,  might  have  been  the  condition  of  Hoi- 
And  in  other  respecta,  the  natural  advance  of  rival  nations  must 
.nevitably  have  stripped  her  of  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce 
ftlie  once  possessed.    But  the  progress  of  decline  seems  to  have 
been  considerably  accelerated,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  efiforts  to 
arrest  it  were  rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  extremely  heavy  tax- 
ation to  which  she  was  subjected.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
observe,  that  this  taxation  was  not  occasioned  by  any  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  republic, — the  most  severe 
spirit  of  economy  having  always  pervaded  every  branch  of  the 
a.d.mini8tration,-*but  by  the  unavoidable  expenses  incurred  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle  with  Spain,  and  the  subsequent  wars 
ivith  France  and  EngUmd.     The  necessities  of  the  state  led  to 
tlie  imposition  of  taxes  on  corn,  on  flour  when  it  was  ground  at 
the  mill,  and  on  bread  when  it  came  from  the  oven ;  on  butter, 
and  fish,  and  fruit ;  on  income  and  legacies ;  the  sale  of  houses ; 
and,  in  short,  almost  every  article  either  of  necessity  or  conve- 
nience.    Sir  William  Temple  mentions  that  in  his  time— and 
taxes  were  greatly  increased  afterwards^-one  fish  sauce  was  in 
common  use,  which  directly  paid  no  fewer  than  thirty  different 
duties  of  excise;  and  it  was  a  ccnnmon  saying  at  Amsterdam, 
that  every  dish  of  fish  brpught  to  table  was  paid  far  once  to  the 
fisherman,  and  six  times  to  the  stats. 

The  pernicious  influence  pf  this  heavy  taxation  has  been  aUy 
set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  Richesse  delaHoUandcy  and  other 
ipvell-informed  writers ;  and  it  has  also  been  very  forcibly  point- 
ed out  in  the  Dissertation  already  referred  to,  drawn  up  from 
the  communications  of  the  Dutch  merchants.  <  Oppressive 
taxes,'  it  is  there  stated,  <  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 
causes  that  have  co-operated  to  the  prejudice  and  discourage- 
ment of  trade ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  it  can  only  be 
attributed  to  them  that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  divert- 
ed out  of  its  channel,  and  transferred  to  our  ne^hbours,  and 
must  daily  be  still  more  and  more  alienated  and  shut  out  from 
us,  unless  the  progress  thereof  be  stopt  by  some  quick  and  effec- 
tual remedy  :  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  from  these  contemplsr 
tions  on  the  state  of  our  trade,  that  the  same  will  be  effected  by 
no  other  means  than  a  dimmUUm  of  all  duHes. 
^  In  former  times  this  was  reckoned  the  only  trading  state  in 
Europe ;  and  foreigners  were  content  to  pay  the  taxes,  as  well 
on  the  goods  they  brought  hither,  as  on  those  they  came  here  to 
bay;  without  examining  whether  they  could  evade  or  save  them, 
by  fetchiug  the  goods  from  the  places  where  they  were  produ- 
ced, and  carrying  others  to  the  places  where  they  were  consu- 
med :  In  short,  they  paid  us  our  taxes  with  pleasure,  without 
any  farther  enquiry. 
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<  Bat  since  tbe  last  century,  the  system  of  trade  is  altered  al 
<  over  Europe :  Foreign  nations  seeing  the  wonderful  effect  of  oe 

*  trade,  and  to  what  an  eminence  we  had  risen  only  by  meam 
^  thereof,  they  did  likewise  apply  themselves  to  it;  and  to  san 

*  our  duties,  sent  their  superfluous  products  beside  our  conntiT. 
^  to  the  places  where  they  are  most  consumed ;  and  in  return  f& 

*  the  same,  furnished  themselves  from  the  first  hands  with  wte 

*  they  wanted.* 

But  notwithstanding  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the  per^ 
nicious  effects  resulting  from  the  excess  of  taxation,  the  neea> 
sary  expenses  of  the  stale  were  so  great  as  to  render  it  impooi- 
ble  to  make  any  sufficient  reductions.  And,  with  the  excepCioB 
of  the  transit  trade  carried  on  through  the  Rhine  and  the  Meotc, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  foreign  compctitioB, 
and  the  American  trade,  most  of  the  other  branches  of  tbe  fo- 
reign trade  of  Holland,  though  still  very  considerable,  continue 
in  a  comparatively  depressed  state. 

In  consequence  principally  of  the  oppressiveness  of  taxmtico, 
but  partly,  too,  of  the  excessive  accumulation  of  capital  that  had 
taken  place,  while  the  Dutch  engrossed  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe,  profits  in  Holland  were  reduced  towards  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  ever  since  continued  extreme- 
ly low.  This  circumstance  would  of  itself  have  sapped  the  found* 
atious  of  her  commercial  greatness.    Her  capitalists,  who  could 
hardly  expect  to  clear  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent  of  nett  pro- 
fit by  any  sort  of  undertaking  carried  on  at  home,  were  tempted 
to  vest  their  capital  in  other  countries,  and  to  speculate  in  loans 
to  foreign  governments.     There  are  the  best  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  Dutch  were,  until  very  lately,  the  largest  creditors 
of  any  nation  in  Europe.     It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  form  any 
accurate  estimate  of  what  the  sums  owing  them  by  foreigners 
previously  to  the  late  French  war,  or  at  present,  may  amount  to; 
but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  at  the  former  period  the  amonnt 
was  immense,  and  that  it  is  still  very  considerable.    M.  Demea* 
nier*  states  the  amount  of  capital  lent  by  the  Dutch  to  foreign 
governments,  exclusive  of  the  large  sums  lent  to  France  daring 
the  American  war,  at  sevejity-three  millions  sterling.  According 
to  the  author  of  the  Richesse  de  la  Hdlande^  (ii.  p.  292,)  the  sami 
lent  to  France  and  England  only,  previously  to  1778,  amounted 
to  1,500,000  livres  tournois,  or  sixty  millions  sterling.    And 
besides  these,  vast  sums  were  lent  to  private  individuals  in  fo- 
reign countries,  both  regularly  as  loans  at  interest,  and  in  the 
shape  of  goods  advanced  at  long  credits.     So  great  was  the  dif* 
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culty  of  fiodio^  an  advantageous  invefitment  for  money  in  Hol- 
hndf  that  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that  the  payment  of 
ny  part  of  the  national  debt  was  looked  upon  by  the  creditors 
B  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude.  <  They  receive  it/  says  he, 
i^tb  tears,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  interest  with 
such  safety  and  ease/ 

Among  the  subordinate  causes  which  contributed  to  the  de- 
line  of  Dutch  commerce,  or  which  have,  at  all  events,  prevented 
t0  growth,  we  may  reckon  the  circumstance  of  the  commerce 
Hth  India  having  been  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  monopoly* 
>e  Witt  expresses  his  firm  conviction,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Saat  India  Company  would  have  added  very  greatly  to  the  trade 
vith  the  East ;  and  no  doubt  can  now  remain  in  the  mind  of  any 
ine^  that  such  would  have  been  the  case.     The  object  of  the 
I^ompany's  directors  was  not  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  a  moderate  profit,  but  to  carry  on  a  limited  trade  with  a 
argo  profit.     To  effect  their  purpose  they  laboured  with  un- 
K|ualled  perseverance  to  obtain  and  preserve  the  monopoly  of 
*he  spice  trade ;  evincing,  in  their  whole  conduct  with  respect 
;o  it,  a  degree  of  rapacity  and  cruelty  that  is  hardly,  we  believe, 
^  be  matched  in  the  history  of  any  other  exclusive  association. 
^  That  they  might,'  says  Mr  Crawfurd,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  *  regulate  and  control  the  production 
and  price  of  cloves  just  as  they  thought  proper,  the  clove  trees 
were  extirpated  every  where  but  in  Amboyna,  the  seat  of  their 
power ;  and  the  surrounding  princes  were  bribed  by  annual 
stipends,  to  league  with  them  for  the  destruction  of  their  sub- 
jects' property.  This  plan  was  begun  about  the  year  1631.  The 
contracts  are  still  in  force ;  and  their  annual  fleet  visits  the  sur- 
rounding islands,  to  suppress  the  growth  of  cloves,  which,  in 
their  native  country,  spring  up  with  a  luxuriance  which  these 
measures  of  satanic  rigour,  and  of  sacrilege  towards  bountiful 
nature,  can  scarce  repress.  In  consequence  of  this  plan — a  plan 
carried  on  with  so  much  iniquity  and  bloodshed — the  country 
of  spices  is  rendered  a  petty  farm,  of  which  the  natural  own- 
ers are  reduced  to  the  worst  condition  of  predial  slavery,  and 
the  great  monopolizer  and  oppressor  is  that  government  whose 
duty  it  should  have  been  to  ensure  freedom  and  afford  protec- 
tion.    Human  iniquity  could  hardly  devise  a  plan  more  de- 
structive of  industry,  more  hostile  to  the  growth  of  public 
wealth,  or  injurious  to  morals,  than  this  system,  framed  in  a 
harbarous  age ;  and  it  reflects  disgrace  upon  the  character  of 
a xivilixed people  to  persevere  in  it' — (Vol.  iii.  p.  388.) 

The  same  detestable  system  has  been  followed  with  respect  to 
the  production  of  nutmegs,  and  generally,  of  all  those  spices  tlat 
are  understood  to  bt  the  exclusiTe  growth  of  th#  Moluccas.     In 
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consequence,  the  trade  in  them  has  been  so  much  redacad,  as  t 
have  been,  for  a  long  time  past,  unable  to  afford  emplojrment  k 
the  capital  of  half  a  dozen  wealthy  merchants ;  and  the  rapacm 
of  a  few  monopolists  has  caused  the  Dutch  character  in  Asia  u 
be  looked  upon,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  as  an  epi- 
tome of  all  that  is  base  and  mercenary. 

The  capital  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  amoonted  v 
only  6,500,000  florins,  being  about  L.542,000  sterling,  dividai 
into  transferable  shares  of  3,000  florins  each.  The  aacci 
dency  they  early  gained  over  the  Portuguese,  the  rich  priKi 
they  took  from  them,  and  above  all,  their  monopoly  of  the  spin 
trade,  enabled  the  Company,  notwithstanding  the  wars  ui  whiA 
they  were  engaged,  and  their  losses  by  shipwreck  and  otherwin* 
to  realise  for  a  while  enormous  proiits.  The  annual  divideadi 
for  the  six  years  ending  with  1610  were  as  high  as  36  per  cent 
In  1606,  they  rose  to  the  astonishing  rate  of  75  per  cent;  and 
in  1616  they  were  62^  per  cent.  At  one  period,  the  price  of  a 
share  in  the  Company's  stock  was  as  high  as  26,000  florins,  be- 
ing more  than  eight  times  its  original  cost.  The  dividends  grs- 
dually  declined,  according  as  the  trade  of  the  English,  and  other 
nations,  with  India,  was  extended.  For  some  years  previously 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1796,  they  were  nominallf 
12  per  cent,  but  were  in  reality  much  lower. 

Unlike  their  countrymen  engaged  in  other  branches  of  eom- 
merce,  the  East  India  Company  made  no  efforts  to  prosecute 
trade  on  fair  mercantile  principles.  Their  whole  object  was  to 
exclude  competition;  to  grasp  at  the  monopoly  of  particular 
products ;  and  when  they  had  obtained  it,  they  took  care,  by 
narrowing  the  supplies  brought  to  market,  to  raise  their  price  to 
many  times  their  real  cost.  They  succeeded  for  a  short  time  in 
getting  the  exclusive  command  of  the  pepper  trade ;  and  the  first 
use  that  they  made  of  it  was,  to  raise  the  price  of  pepper  to  eight 
shillings  a-pound,  being  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  Por- 
tuguese prices.  It  is  supposed  that  they  must,  during  a  few  years, 
have  made  a  profit  of  not  less  than  3,800  per  cent  on  this  single 
article.* 

In  consequence  of  this  system,  the  quantity  of  Indian  produce 
imported,  and  the  Company's  trade,  were  confined  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits.  It  has  been  estimated,  apparently  on 
very  good  grounds,  that,  had  the  Indian  trade  been  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  fair  and  open  competition,  it  would,  instead 
of  requiring  only  a  capital  of  L.542,000,  have  furnished  an  ad- 
vantageous employment  for  one  of  at  least  ten  millions*    The 
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ruth  is,  that  the  notions  that  have  been  long  ^^urrent  with  re- 
tpect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Datch 
ECast  India  Company,  have  been  quite  as  visionary  as  those 
entertained  in  this  coontry  with  respect  to  the  profitableness  of 
,he  trade  carried  on  by  the  lordly  grocers  of  Leadenhall  Street. 
We  have  already  seen,  that,  at  the  time  when  John  De  Witt 
pviblished  the  True  Interest  of  HMand^  the  trade  of  the  repub- 
lic is  supposed  to  have  employed  10,000  sail  of  shipping ;  but 
even  then,  the  ships  annually  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade 
amounted  to  <  only  ten  or  sixteen  goiog  and  coming/  *    From 
1614  to  1730,  the  prosperous  period  of  the  Company's  affairs, 
the  whole  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in  Holland  from  In- 
dia, was  but  1621,  giving  only  fourteen  ships  at  an  average  to 
each  year,  f     If  any  farther  or  more  striking  proof  of  the  ruin- 
ous influence  of  monopoly,  of  its  tendency  to  narrow  and  choke 
up   what  would  otherwise  be  the  most  extensive  commercial 
channels,  could  be  desired,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
the  American  free  traders  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  dependencies  of  Holland  in  the  East  Indies, 
exceed,  both  in  number  and  tonnage,  the  ships  employed  by  the 
Dutch  Company. 

It  may  justly  excite  surprise,  that  so  acute  and  sagacious  a 
people  should  have  tolerated  so  monstrous  an  abuse,  and  that 
the  States-General  should  not  have  early  perceived  the  impolicy 
of  surrendering  so  important  a  branch  of  commerce  to  an  ex- 
clusive Company,  actiog  on  such  principles.  But  instead  of  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  that  ought  at  all  hazards  to  be 
abated,  the  East  India  Company  was  very  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  the  republic.     It  had  occa- 
sionally, indeed,  rendered  some  direct  service  to  the  state,  and 
it  had,  unlike  some  similar  associations,  always  been  able  to 
maintain  itself  without  any  aid  from  the  public  treasury.     But 
these  advantages  were  purchased  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  by 
contributing  to  blind  the  public  to  the  miserable  effects  of  the 
monopoly,  were  really  injurious.     Perhaps,  however,  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  the  Company  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  its  duration.   Had  the  management  and  patronage 
been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  the 
Company  would  doubtless  have  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of 
those  in  the  outports.     This,  however,  was  not  the  case.     The 
Company's  stock  was  distributed  among  six  of  the  principal 
towns,  each  of  which  had  a  separate  chamber,  or  board  of  direc- 
tors, amounting  in  all  to  sioUy-five.     The  patronage  was  distri- 

^^Tme  Interest  of  Holland,  p.  27.    Lend.  1745. 

+  Crawfurd*9  East-em  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  259.  t 
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buted  amongst  these  chambers,  according  to  the  valae  of  ti:-: 
stock  held  by  each,  and  the  directors  had  all  handsome  salari^? 
A  board  of  seventeen  directors  was  chosen  from  among'  the  sab- 
ordinate  chambers,  in  which  the  supreme  administration  wv 
Tested.  This  board  met  alternately  at  Amsterdam  and  Middle- 
burgh,  six  years  at  the  former,  and  two  at  the  latter.*  In  coo- 
sequence  of  this  constitution,  almost  all  the  leadings  capitalist 
and  merchants  throughout  the  republic  were  directly  concera- 
ed  in  the  administration  of  the  Company's  aflairs ;  being  at  onn 
the  disposers  and  receivers  of  the  patronage  it  had  to  bestov. 
Those  whose  interest  would  otherwise  have  led  them  to  oppose 
the  Company  and  to  insist  on  the  trade  being  thrown  open,  weit 
thus  induced  to  lend  it  an  eiSiicient  support,  and  exerted  then- 
selves  to  protect  an  institution  the  most  injurious  that  can  wdl 
be  imagined,  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  republfe. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  how  injurious  soever  to 
the  trade  of  Holland,  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  £a«t 
India  Company  was  really  less  oppressive  than  that  enjoyed,  by 
our  own  Honourable  Company.  The  injury  which  the  Hol- 
landers sustained  from  their  Company,  consisted  partly  and 
principally,  in  its  preventing  them  from  engaging  in  a  trade 
where  they  might  have  found  an  advantageous  employment  for 
that  capital  they  were  obliged  to  invest  in  France  and  fngland, 
and  partly  in  its  compelling  them  to  pay  an  artificially  enhan- 
ced price  for  spices.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  a  very  seri- 
ous loss.  Spices  are  not  extensively  consumed  by  any  class; 
and  the  artificial  increase  in  their  price  caused  by  the  monopoly, 
did  not  impose  any  very  considerable  burden  on  any  order  of 
citizens.  The  inhabitants  of  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas  were 
the  real  sufferers  by  the  spice  monopoly.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  as  serving  to  explain,  if  not  extenuate,  the  conduct 
of  the  Dutch  in  India,  that  the  Company  had  no  exclusive  right 
to  supply  the  markets  of  Holland.  They  were  the  only  Hol- 
landers entitled  to  carry  on  a  direct  intercourse  with  India ;  hut 
every  Dutch  merchant  Iwdfull  liberty  to  import  Indian  commodities 
from  England^  France^  and  other  European  countries.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  Company  had  plainly  no  method  of  obtain- 
ing a  monopoly  price  for  the  produce  they  imported,  unless  they 
could  engross  it  in  India ;  and  hence  the  energy  and  perseve- 
rance with  which  they  laboured  to  obtain  the  complete  mono- 
poly of  the  spice  trade.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  altogether  differ- 

^  For  an  account  of  the  constitution,  8cc.  of  the  Dntch  East  India 
Company,  see  Janioon,  EiaC  Present  dc9  Provinces  Unies,  tome  i.  pi 
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ent  from  that  of  the  Eoglisli  Company.     Had  tea  been  as  po- 
palar  a  beverage  in  Holland  as  in  England,  the  Datch  Company 
musty  in  order  to  gell  the  article  at  a  monopoly  price,  have  got 
possession  of  China,  or,  at  all  events,  have  been  able  to  ob- 
struct all  intercourse  between  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  every 
other  European  and  American  power.     But  our  Company  is 
relieved  from  all  fear  of  competition.     Not  only  has  it  the  ex- 
elusive  right  to  engage  in  tlie  China  trade,  but  no  English  mer- 
chant dares  import  tea  or  other  Chinese  products  from  Ham- 
burgh or  New  York,  though  they  mi^ht  be  able  to  sell  them 
here  with  a  good  profit  for  half  the  price  charged  by  the  Com- 
pany.    The  monopoly  established  in  favour  of  our  Company  is, 
therefore,  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  that  of  the  Dutch 
Company.  During  the  entire  period  th:it  the  latter  existed,  every 
article  of  East  India  produce  was  sold  as  cheap  in  Holland,  and 
grenerally  cheaper,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  country.     The 
Company  might  engross,  if  they  could,  a  product  in  India ;  but 
it  never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  a  Dutch  statesman, 
to  give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market.    This  was,  at  all 
tiroes,  open  to  Indian  goods  imported  by  foreigners. 

Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  other  early  defenders  of  the  East  India 
Company,  used  to  make  many  and  weU*mcrited  eulogies  on  the 
conduct  of  the  <  wise  Dutch.'  We  are  not,  indeed,  aware,  whe- 
ther that  particular  part  of  their  conduct  to  which  we  have  now 
adverted,  ever  formed  the  subject  of  their  encomiums ;  but  we 
can  undertake  to  affirm,  that  nothing  would  do  more  to  recon- 
cile the  public  to  the  continuance  of  the  Company's  monopoly, 
than  their  imitating  the  Dutch  so  far  ns  to  consent  to  the  free 
importation  of  tea  from  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  &c.  It  is  ob- 
vious, too,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  their  reiterated  state- 
ments as  to  the  operation  of  their  monopoly,  their  consenting 
to  SQch  a  measure  would  do  them  no  injury  whatever ;  for  they 
may  be  assured  that  no  tea  will  be  imported  from  Amsterdam, 
if  it  be  already,  as  they  affirm,  as  cheap  in  London.  If  the 
Company  refuse  to  subject  their  statements  to  so  reasonable  a 
test,  it  will  show  that  they  are  not,  even  in  their  own  estimation, 
more  substantial  than  Mr  Sadler's  harangues* 

In  illustration  of  what  has  been  stated,  with  respect  to  the 
free  importation  of  Indian  goods  into  Holland,  we  may  mention, 
that  previously  to  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter  by  Cromwell,  in  1657,  the  trade  from  England  to  India 
had,  for  some  years,  been  substantially  free.  And,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  the  private  adventurers  carried  it  on  with  a  zeal, 
economy,  and  success,  that  monopoly  can  never  expect  to  rival. 
It  is  stated  in  a  little  work,  entitled  Briianma  liwgiiens,  or  h 
VOL.  hu  NO.  (jiu  2  t  n        J 
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Discourse  of  Trade,  published  in  1680,  the  author  of  wbich  had 
evidently  been  a  well-informed  and  very  intelligent  person^  tin; 
during  the  years  1658-4,  &c.,  when  the  trade  to  India  mi 
open,  the  private  traders  imported  East  Indian  commoditiea  ia 
such  large  quantities,  and  sold  them  at  such  reduced  prices;,  thit 
they  not  only  fully  supplied  the  British  markets,  but  had  e?a 
come  into  successful  competition  with  the  Dutch  in  the  maricet 
of  Amsterdam,  and  <  had  very  much  sunk  the  actions  (shares,) 

*  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,'— (P.  132.) 

The  report,  that  Cromwell  intended  to  dissolve  our  Company, 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  nartners  crff  the 
Dutch  Company,  who  foresaw  that  there  would  be  an  end  ci 
their  exorbitant  profits  if  they  were  to  be  brou|;ht  into  comp^ 
tition  with  free  English  traders.  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  datsd 
at  the  Hague,  the  15th  January  1654,  in  the  third  volame  U 
Thurlow's  State  Papers,  ^  That  the  merchants  of  Amsterdm 
<  have  advice,  that  the  Lord  Protector  intends  to  dissolve  tbe 

*  East  India  Company  at  London,  and  to  declare  the  navigr 

*  tion  and  commerce  of  the  East  Indies  free  and  open,  whKh 

*  doth  cause  great  jealousy  at  Amsterdam,  as  a  thing  that  wiU 
« very  much  prejudice  the  East  India  Company  in  Holland.' 
This  shows  pretty  conclueively  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
'  wise  Dutch,'  of  the  Company's  monopoly. 

But  to  return : — The  interference  of  the  administration  is 
regulating  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  industry  should  be  carried  on,  seems  also  to  havt 
been  exceedingly  injurious.  Every  proceeding  with  respect  to 
the  herring  fishery,  for  example,  was  regulated  by  the  orders 
of  government,  carried  into  effect  under  the  inspection  of  t^ 
cers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  these  regulations  wert 
exceedingly  vexatious.  The  period  when  the  fishery  might  be* 
gin,  was  fixed  at  five  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night 
of  the  2ith  June !  and  the  master  and  pilot  of  every  vessel 
leaving  Holland  for  the  fishery,  were  obliged  to  make  oath  that 
they  would  respect  the  regulation.  The  species  of  salt  to  be 
made  use  of  in  curing  different  sorts  of  herrings  was  also  fixed 
by  law ;  and  there  were  endless  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
size  of  the  barrels,  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  staves  of 
which  they  were  to  be  made ;  the  gutting  and  packing  of  the 
herrings ;  the  branding  of  the  barrels,  &c.  &c.  *  These  regnla- 
tions  were  intended  to  secure  to  the  Hollanders  that  superiority 


♦  See  the  interesting  work,  entitled  ffistoire  des  Pechs,  i^c.dans  la 
Mtrz  du  N<frd^  torn,  I.  cap.  24, 
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^\Fliich  they  had  early  attained  in  the  fishery ;  and  to  prevent 
'tiM  repMatien  of  Iheir  herringa  ftom  beittg  iBJured  %y  the  kmA 
^fEuth  of  individaalfl.  Bat  dieir  real  effect  wai  preohely  Vhe 
^  reyeree  of  this.  By  tying  ap  the  fishers  to  a  system  of  routine, 
'  Ifbey  prevented  tliem  from  making  any  improv«taeBts ;  white  tt«e 
^  facility  of  coanterfeiting  the  pnbfie  marin  ofpemd  a  rniMh  wider 
door  to  ftirad,  than  woatd  mtve  been  opened  kad  forenimeBt 
y  wnety  declined  intetfiBring  in  the  mister. 

In  despite,  however,  of  the  East  India  moMpoly,  mud  thw 
t  regnlatkms  now  described,  the  <M>mmetTia!  peHey  of  HoHatWI 
iHtt  been  more  liberal  than  that  of  any  other  nation.    And  in 
ooneeqnence,  a  coiintry  not  more  extensive  thata  Wales,  and 
Batnrally  not  more  fertile,  conqoered,  indeed^  in  a  great  measure 
ft^om  the  sea,  has  accumnlated  a  population  of  upwards  of  two 
flaillions ;  has  muntained  wars  of  unexampled  duration  with  the 
flfeoet  jpov^erful  monarchies ;  and  besides  laying  out  immense 
aums  m  works  of  utility  and  ornament  at  home,  has  been  ena- 
bled to  lend  hundreds  of  millions  to  foreigners.  The  Hollandera 
raise  little  com ;  but  thanks  to  their  commerce,  they  have  at  all 
times  a  sufficient  stock,  not  only  to  supplv  their  own  wants,  but 
to  amist  in  relievin|^  those  of  their  neighbours.    Notwithstand- 
ing their  country  is  destitute  of  native  timber  and  iron,  they 
use  more  of  them,  and  are  more  abundantly  supplied  #ith  all 
the  materials  of  ship*building,  than  any  other  people.    They 
nise  neither  hemp  nor  flax,  nor  do  they  give  premiums  on  the 
grdwth  of  wool,  and  yet  they  have  considerable  manufactures 
of  all  these  articles.  Though  dieir  wine  is  imported  from  abroad, 
they  drink  it  more  freely  than  those  nations  that  cultivate  the 
grape.    Their  towns  are  the  great  marts  for  the  spices  and  tho 
coffee  of  the  East ;  and  abound,  indeed,  in  all  the  commodities 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  worldL    Thu%  where  freedom  and  in- 
dustry prevail, 

Omnts  fen  enmia  tellm. 

No  doubt  the  commerce  of  Holland,  though  still  very  great, 
b  much  decayed.  But  even  at  this  moment  the  Dutch  arc,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  richest  and  most  industrious  people  in 
Europe.  And  their  present,  no  less  than  their  former  state, 
shows  that  a  free  system  of  government,  and  the  absence  of 
restrictions  on  industry,  can  overcome  almost  everv  obstacle ; 

*  can  convert  the  standing  pool  and  Jake  into  fat  meadows,  cover 

*  the  barren  rock  with  veraurci  and  make  the  desert  smile  with 

*  flowers.'  • 


♦  Mndlcstion  of  Commerce  and  the  Art«;  p.  90, 
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Art.  Yl.-^Wamen  a$  they  Are  ;  or^  the  Matmers  of  ike  Da^. 
Second  edition.    Svols.    Svo.    London.     1830. 

W£  are  glad  to  meet  with  a  .respectable^  specimen  of  tbt 
class  of  works  called  <  novels  of  fasUonable  life,'  wUck 
famish  an  extensiTC  and  popular  part  of  the  light  reading  of  th 
present  day.  We  are  not  going,  on  this  occasion,  to  break  thm 
bntterflies  apon  the  wheel  of  an  aastere  criticism,  or  discoarae  d 
them  in  the  language  of  Utilitarians.  We  will  not,  therefore, 
deplore  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  extract  from  their  pagsi 
any  addition  to  intellectual  philosophy.  We  do  not  censvre 
them  for  the  absence  of  qualities  which  some  of  the  best  of  their 
class  have  never  professed  to  exhibit  Every  sensible  person 
will  look  elsewhere  for  solid  information.  He  turns  to  the  novel 
for  amusement,  and  hates  to  be  cheated  by  a  homily  in  diagidse. 
Division  of  labour  is  a  principle  scarcely  less  commendable  in 
literature  than  in  manufactures ;  and  the  attempt  to  comUne 
many  objects,  is  often  productive  of  a  fiulore  in  all.  Many 
writers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  having  indited  a  mere 
novel,  have  stuffed  the  pages  of  an  ordinary  love-tale  with  grave 
and  weighty  disquisitions ;  but  we  question  if  the  most  elabo- 
rately didactic  of  this  tribe  has,  after  all  his  pains,  produced 
any  thing  which  the  philosopher  or  politician  would  think  deaer^ 
ving  of  serious  attention,  or  which  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  a 
tenth-rate  essayist  To  works  of  this  heterogeneous  and  deceptive 
class,  which  allure  to  the  well- cushioned  sofa  of  the  novel-reada*, 
and  leave  us  seated  in  the  uneasy  chair  of  the  scholastic  disputant, 
we  do  not  scruple  to  confess  that  we  prefer  the  mere  novel;  we 
prefer,  that  is,  that  a  work  should  be  solely  and  completely  of  the 
class  to  which  it  professes  to  belong.  We  have  never  heard  it  ob- 
jected to  the  most  popular  dramatic  works  in  our  language  that 
thev  were  mere  plays,  and  that  the  introduction  of  discussions 
which  no  audience  would  tolerate,  would  be  very  improving,  and 
raise  them  considerably  in  the  scale  of  literature.  A  novel  and  a 
play  are  onlv  two  different  modes  of  telling  a  story,  and  there  ii 
no  reason  wny  an  infusion  which  would  spoil  the  one,  should  be 
considered  beneficial  to  the  other.  If  books  were  written,  like 
the  History  of  Herodotus,  to  be  read  aloud,  this  position  would 
be  too  evident  to  need  enforcement;  but  an  author  now  thinks 
he  is  excusable  in  being  dull,  if  lie  only  informs  his  readers  that 
they  may  skip  what  they  do  not  like.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
supposed,  that  because  we  reprobate  the  forced  introduction  of 
grave  disquisitions  into  works  of  fiction,  we  are  therefore  dis- 
posed to  advocate  frivolous  and  profitless  compositions,  and  die* 
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laim  for  the  novel  the  merit  of  utility.    We  have  spoken  thus, 
Lot  because  we  do  not  wish  a  novel  to  do  good,  bat  because  we 
jre  convinced  that  it  cannot  do  good  in  that  way.   Though  there 
le  many  whose  minds  require  the  occasional  relaxation  of  light 
'coding^  and  far  too  many  who,  we  fear,  are  not  disposed  to  read 
uiy  thiDg  else ;  yet  we  would  say,  if  a  novel  shall  only  amuse, 
cvithout  awakening  one  generous  thought,  one  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy with  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice,  it  were  better  that  such 
a  book,  however  innocent  it  may  be  deemed,  should  never  have 
been  written.    It  is  by  an  unforced  and  insensible  enlistment  of 
our  better  feelings  on  the  side  of  what  is  estimable,  that  the  novel 
must  hope  for  the  commendation  of  the  judicious,  and  raise  itself 
to  a  height  in  the  scale  of  literature,  which,  as  a  production  in- 
tended solely  to  amuse,  we  would  be  the  last  to  allow  it.  But  it 
\¥ill  not  gain  this  desirable  object  by  ambitiously  arraying  itself 
ivith  an  encumbering  panoply,  which  will  only  check  its  pro- 
gress, and  render  it  ^Ostasteful  to  those  very  readers  who  might 
otherwise  have  derived  from  it  most  advantage.  We  require  from 
the  novel  that  it  shall  be  moral  in  its  tendency,  that  it  shall  be 
amusing,  and  that  it  shall  exhibit  a  true  and  faithful  delineation 
of  the  class  of  society  which  it  professes  to  depict.  This  we  would 
require  alike  from  every  novel  which  attempts  to  describe  men 
and  manners,  of  whatever  class ;  and  we  would  reprobate  every 
endeavour  to  ground  a  distinction  upon  the  station  of  the  cha- 
racters described,  particularly  by  the  use  of  a  foolish  word,  *  fa- 
*  shionable ;'  which  only  a  compliance  with  popular  usage  has  in- 
duced us  to  insert  in  these  pages.    The  object  of  the  novelist  is 
to  delineate  human  nature,  whether  existing  among  lords  and 
ladies,  or  in  the  lowest  dregs  of  mendicancy.    Some  prefer  pic- 
tures of  the  latter  class,  under  the  notion,  which  we  think  erro- 
neous, that  they  are  thereby  afforded  a  better  insight  into  human 
character,  and  view  mankind  in  a  less  artificial  state.     For  our 
own  part,  we  conceive  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  correct 
delineations  of  that  class  of  society  which  exercises  the  greatest 
influence ;  and  in  the  absence  of  modem  comedy,  we  are  glad 
that  our  novelists  should  endeavour  to  present  such  sketches  of 
the  existing  surface  of  society,  as  were  once  afforded  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  by  the  Congreves  and  Gibbers  of  other  times. 

There  are  some  things  which  women  do  better  than  men ;  and 
of  these,  perhaps,  novel-writing  is  one.  Naturally  endowed  with 
greater  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling,  with  a  moral  sense  not 
blunted  and  debased  by  those  contaminations  to  which  men  are 
exposed,  leading  lives  rather  of  observation  than  of  action,  with 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  minutiae  of  conduct,  and  more  subtle 
developements  of  character,  they  are  peculiarly  qualified  for  the 
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taak  of  exliikiliiig  fiiithrully  uid  ptaasiogTy  the  tstiom  phases  9k 
cbmMtic  Bfe,  and  those  yariotioa  whioh  chequer  the  sarfiMe  e/ 
society.     Accordingly,  their  detineatione,  though  perhaps  \em 
▼igorotts  than  thoee  aiorded  by  the  other  seZ)  are  dBstrogtiinhed, 
for  the  moat  part,  by  greater  fideKty  and  eoneisieiicy — a  mere 
refined  and  hapfiy  discrimination,  and,  we  most  also  add,  i 
BM>re  correct  estimate  of  right  Md  wrong.    In  works  wU^ 
come  from  a  female  pen,  we  are  seklem  offended  by  those  laoni 
monstrosities,  those  fimtastic  perveruoas  of  principle,  w^hich  ars 
too  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  fictions  which  have  been  wiitiss 
by  men.     Women  are  also  less  stilted  in  their  style :    Th^  are 
more  content  to  describe  natarally  what  they  haTe  observed^ 
withont  attempting  the  ntrochiction  of  dose  extraneoua  orna- 
ments which  ars  sometimes  sought  at  the  expense  of  tr  nth.   Tbey 
are  less  ambitions,  and  are  th«^re  more  just ; — they  are  fiitr 
more  exempt  from  that  prcTailing  Kterary  vice  of  the  present 
day-— exaggeration— and  haTe  not  taken  their  stand  anaoof^  the 
foverish  followers  of  what  may  be  called  the  intense  style  of  wri- 
ting ;  a  style  much  praised  by  those  who  enquire  only  if  a  work 
is  odoulated  to  make  a  strong  impression,  and  omit  oitirely  the 
asore  important  question — whether  that  impression  be  fonaded 
on  truth  or  on  delusion.  Henoe  the  agonies  and  cimTnlaoBs,  and 
dreamy  rhapsodies,  and  heated  exhibitions  of  stormy  passioBs, 
in  which  several  of  oar  writers  have  lately  kidulged.     Imagi- 
nation has  been  flattered  into  a  scdf-sufficieat  abandonment  of 
its  alliance  with  judgment, — to  which  disunion  it  is  ever  lesst 
jHTone  where  it  has  most  real  power ;  and  *  fine  creations'  (wdl 
so  called,  as  being  unlike  any  thing  previously  exis^g  in  nauuv) 
have  been  lauded,  in  spite  of  their  internal  folsity,  as  if  they 
were  of  more  value  than  the  most  accurate  delineations  fsi  that 
world  which  we  see  around  us«    Those  splendid  perversions 
which  the  lurid  brilHancy  of  Byron's  poetry  compelled  us  to  ad- 
mire, have  been  much  emulated  in  poetry,  and  much  also  ia 
J^rose*    These  writers,  like  the  scene-painter,  have  one  main  eb- 
ect  ia  YiBw-^effect;  and,  like  that  populmr  artist,  are  little  soli- 
citons  about  merits  that  are  nc^  to  be  comprehended  at  the  first 
glance.     Abrupt  transitions,  paradoxical  contrasts,  crimes  of 
complicated  enormity,  and  passions  of  demoniacal  violence,  are 
favourite  ingredienU  in  the  literary  cauldron  of  this  class.  What 
Demosthenes  said  of  action,  as  conducive  to  oratory,  they  seem 
to  apply  to  ^ectj  in  fictitious  narratives.     With  them,  it  is  the 
first,  second,  and  third  requisite,  and  truth  and  consistency  are 
neglected  and  despised.     Shakspeare,  who  (as  Captain  BluAi 
says  of  Hannibal)  was  ^  a  pretty  fellow  in  his  time,'  and  no  mesn 
pcoficifiut  in  the  ftf t  of  p^duoing  an  eSee%i  attained  thie  sad  hf 
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liore  legitimate  mcniHs  and  witboot  aaerificing  OBe  iota  of  tmtb. 
$o  thorpaghly  did  the  great  principle  of  troth  pervade  his  wri« 
ings,  that,  far  from  attempting  to  dazsle  the  world  with  glaring 
ixhibitions  of  man  at  he  is  not,  he  erenso  described  rapematn- 
ral  beings,  Uiat  (as  has  been  aJreadj  well  remarked)  we  feel  a 
ronvietion,  that  if  such  bdngs  had  existed,  thej  wonld  hay» 
M^ted  mxkd  spoken  as  he  has  represented.  We  are  convinced  that 
lis  fame  has  attained  its  present  height  and  stabiKtj,  not  so  mnek 
because  we  smile^  and  weep»  and  shndder,  and  are  more  power* 
Fully  affected  by  bis  works  than  by  those  of  other  men,  bat  be- 
muse we  are  ever  mcMre  and  more  convinced,  after  the  most  care- 
ful  attention,  that  his  delineations  of  hnman  nature  are  founded 
open  trath ;  and  this  it  is  which  principally  raises  his  writings 
above  the  vigorous  productions  of  some  of  those  his  contempcM 
raries,  whom  it  has  latdy  been  the  foshion,  among  the  PancirolH 
of  naodem  literature,  to  exalt  almost  to  an  eqnaKty  with  him. 

It  ia  by  an  attention  to  truth  in  their  delineations,  that  the 
female  novelists  of  this  age  are,  for  the  most  part,  honourably 
distinguished.    We  know  comparatively  very  few  instances  6f 
decidedly  fieilse  views  of  society  or  morals  having  been  lately 
promulgated  by  women.    They  have  done  little  to  strengthen 
the  hei^  of  their  readors,  but  they  have  applied  themselves  to 
that  office  for  which  woman  is  by  nature  best  calculated — ^tha 
improvement  of  their  hearts.    Diflering  in  other  characteri»* 
tics,  they  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  united  in  this ;  and 
they  form  a  cins  eminently  entitled  to  respect,  and  containing 
among  them  some  whose  reputation  we  believe  will  be  much 
less  ephemeral  than  the  apparentlv  trivial  import  of  their  pro- 
ductions would  at  first  lead  us  to  imagine.    We  cannot  thinh  of 
the  female  delineators  of  society,  of  the  last  twenty  years,  with- 
out the  name  of  Afiss  Edgeworth  rising  among  the  foremost  ta 
our  recollection.    We  have  been  largely  indebted  to  her  in  ouH 
more  youthful  days  for  many  hours  of  innocent,  and  not  unprofit- 
able, amusement.    For  clearness,  practical  good  sense,  and  acute 
insight  into  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  she  must  ever  occupy 
a  very  high  place  in  the  class  to  which  she  belongs ;  and  to  these 
merits  may  be  superadded  that  of  a  style  eminently  lucid,  harmo- 
nicas, and  easy.    It  is  true,  she  seldom  approaches  to  eloquence^ 
and  never  to  poetry;  but  she  never  sinks  into  dulness,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  whose  works  can  be  read  with  more  un 
remitted  pleasure.  Of  all  novelists,  she  is  the  most  practical.  The 
desirableness  of  adapting  a  fictitious  tale  to  the  illustration  of 
some  one  particular  point  of  conduct,  may  perhaps  be  questionedf 
but  never  has  this  difficult  task  been  executed  with  such  clear- 
nessi  directness,  aud  apparent  easci  as  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  She 
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is  emineDily  an  UtiliUriao,  and  alleys  sets  plainly  before  ■• 
the  practical  bearing  of  such  or  socn  line  of  conduct,  ^tli  a 
view  to  some  useful  end.  Every  thing  is  omitted  that  is  net 
convertible  to  this  purpose;  and  the  glowing  pietores  with 
which  other  novelists  try  to  embellish  their  fictitiooa  territovy, 
are  by  her  appropriated  to  a  more  homely,  but  profitable,  coltiiR. 
Yet  such  is  the  admirable  management  of  her  story,  the  rapid,  yet 
natural,  march  of  the  action,  and  the  spirit  and  variety  of  her  cha- 
racters, that  we  are  little  disposed,  during  the  progress  of  the  tak^ 
to  regret  the  comparative  paucitv  of  adventitious  ornaments,  aid 
complete  absence  of  poetical  elevation.  Holding  Miss  Edge- 
worth  in  high  esteem  as  a  delineator  of  human  beings,  audi  as 
they  exist  in  modern  life,  we  would  nevertheless  say,  that  she 
is  to  be  admired  rather  as  a  describer  of  conduct  than  of  charae- 
ter,  of  manners  than  of  mind, — rather  of  persons  in  th^r  rda- 
tiqn  to  others,  and  as  parts  of  the  great  social  machine,  ihrnn  in 
their  individual  capacity.  We  are  told,  with  admirable  fidelity 
and  acuteness,  what  motives  impel  this  or  that  person,  under 
particular  circumstances,  to  such  or  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing ;  but  we  are  seldom  furnished  with  such  a  clew  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that  person,  as  would  enable  us  to  judgb  how  he  would 
act  under  circumstances  widely  different.  The  most  perfect  de- 
lineation of  a  character  is  that  which  would  enable  us  to  calculate 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  person  in  all  situations,  as  much  as  we 
reasonably  could  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  an  indivi- 
dual in  real  life ;  and  such  a  delineation  differs  from  the  othor, 
as  an  algebraical  solution  differs  from  the  solution  of  a  sum  in 
arithmetic.  The  one  is  applicable  to  many  cases ;  the  other  ex- 
plains nothing  but  the  question  proposed.  After  this,  we  must 
in  justice  say,  that  Miss  Edge  worth's  sketches  of  character  are^ 
for  the  most  part,  admirable,  as  far  as  they  go  ;  we  only  cobs- 

Elain  that  they  do  not  always  go  deep  enough.  ACss  Edgeworth 
as  been  much,  and  deservedly,  praised  for  her  Irish  characters-— 
but  we  think  rather  unfairly,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  English 
ones ;  as  if,  because  she  has  greatly  excelled  in  the  former,  she 
could  do  nothing  else  well.  We  do  not  think  her  reputation 
would  be  materially  less  than  it  is,  if  she  had  never  depicted  a 
single  Irish  person.  Enough  would  still  remain  to  constitute 
her  a  novelist  of  a  very  high  order.  Her  Mrs  Beaumont,  her 
Mrs  Somers,  her  Falconer  family,  and  many  other  characters 
which  we  might  mention — and  such  tales  as  Forrester,  L'Ami 
Inconnu,  and  Leonora — would  be  sufficient  monuments  of  her 
skill,  though  perhaps  not  one  of  these  is  singly  equivalent  to  her 
Castle  Rackrent. 
Miss  Austen  has  never  been  so  popular  as  she  deserved  to 
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>e.    InteDt  oa  fidelity  of  delineation,  and  averse  to  the  common- 
>lace  tricks  of  ber  art,  she  has  not,  in  this  age  of  literary  quack« 
iry,  received  ber  reward.     Ordinary  readers  have  been  apt  to 
udge  of  ber  as  Partridge,  in  Fielding's  novel,  judged  of  Gar- 
'ick's  acting.    Ho  could  not  see  the  merit  of  a  man  who  merely 
behaved  on  the  stage  as  any  body  might  be  expected  to  behave 
under  similar  circumstances  in  real  life.     He  infinitely  prefer- 
red  the  ^  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow,'  who  flourished  his 
arms  like  a  windmill,  and  ranted  with  the  voice  of  three.     It 
WBB  even  so  with  many  of  the  readers  of  Miss  Austen.  She  was 
too  natural  for  them.     It  seemed  to  them  as  if  there  could  be 
very  little  merit  in  making  characters  act  and  talk  so  exactly 
like  the  people  whom  thev  saw  around  them  every  day.     They 
did  not  consider  that  the  highest  triumph  of  art  consists  in  its 
concealment ;  and  here  the  art  was  so  little  perceptible,  that  they 
believed  there  was  none.    Her  works,  like  well*proportionea 
rooms,  are  rendered  less  apparently  grand  and  imposing  by  the 
very  excellence  of  their  adjustment.  It  must  perhaps  be  confess- 
ed,  that  she  availed  herself  too  little  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
attracting  attention  and  exciting  interest.    Her  plots  are  very 
simple,  formed  upon  the  most  rigid  view  of  probabilities,  exclu- 
ding every  thing  romantic  or  surprising,  or  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  very  powerful  emotion,  and  including  only  such  events 
as  occur  in  cvery-day  life.     Her  characters  are,  for  the  most 
part,  commonplace  people,  little  distinguished  by  their  mental 
qualities  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow-creatures,  of  secondary 
station,  and  hardly  ever  exhibited  through  that  halo  of  rank  ana 
wealth  which  makes  many  an  ill-drawn  sketch  pass  current 
with  a  credulous  public.  <  Materiam  superabat  opu$j  may  be  sud 
of  her  works.     No  novelist  perhaps  ever  employed  more  nn- 
pronusing  materials,  and  by  none  have  those  materials  been 
more  admirably  treated.    Her  forte  lay  not  so  much  in  descri- 
bing events,  as  in  drawing  characters ;  and  in  this  she  stands 
almost  alone.     She  possessed  the  rare  and  difficult  art  of  making 
her  readers  intimately  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  all  whom 
she  describes.    We  ^i  as  if  we  had  lived  among  them ;  and  yet 
she*  employs  no  elaborate  description — no  metaphysical  analysis 
— ^no  antithetical  balance  of  their  good  and  bad  qualities.     She 
scarcely  does  more  than  make  them  act  and  talk,  and  we  know 
them  directly.   In  dialogue  she  also  excelled.   Her  conversations 
are  never  bookish — they  are  just  what  might  have  been  said ;  and 
they  are  eminently  characteristic.    We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
spirited  dialogue,  in  which  the  parts  might  be  transposed  and 
given  to  other  interlocutors,  with  very  little  injury  to  the  effect 
of  the  whole.    This  is  never  the  case  in  the  conversations  intro« 
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dueed  by  Miss  Aosten.  E^srj  thbg  that  is  sud,  In^weTer  ^«i 
and  simplei  belongs  pecnliarly  to  the  person  by  whom  it  is  st- 
tered,  and  is  indicative  of  Uieir  ntuation,  or  turn  of  mind  :  Aai 
vet  they  do  not  seem  to  talk  for  effect ;  they  merely  saj  ja«t  wfai 
It  seems  most  nataral  that  they  shooKl  have  said.  In  the  rufiedb 
of  haman  foibles,  she  showed  great  delicacy  and  address.  % 
never  railed  in  set  terms,  and  seldom  lannched  the  shafts  af  di> 
rect  satire ;  bat  she  made  ns  equally  sensible  of  the  absurdity « 
nnreasonableness  which  she  wished  to  expose,-^perIiaps  wilk- 
ont  eren  having  recourse  to  one  single  conmmnatory  mpitssisi 
A  nicely-reffalated  vein  of  humoar  runs  through  her  writiBgi, 
never  breaking  oat  into  broad  mirth,  bat  ever  ready  to  eomas- 
nicate  a  pleasing  vivacity  to  the  current  of  her  story.  To  tk 
above  merits  may  be  added  those  of  the  porest.morali^,  aai 
most  undeviatisff  good  sense.  Few,  if  any,  fictitioas  wrki^gf 
have  a  more  decided  tendency  to  improve  Uie  hearts  of  those 
who  read  them ;  and  this  end  is  sained  without  any  thing  that 
could  be  called  sermonizing  even  by  the  most  impatient. 

The  merits  of  Mrs  Opie  were  of  a  very  different  and  men 
limited  description.  As  delineations  of  socie^,  her  sketohes  were 
of  no  value ;  neither  did  she  excel  in  drawing  characters,  nor  is 
making  her  personages  act  and  talk  as  they  would  in  real  liis. 
Her  plots  were  not  constructed  with  much  attention  to  proba- 
bility ;  and  her  style  was  too  much  infected  with  meretridoof 
ornament    The  passions  were  her  province,  and  her  forte  lay  in 
the  exhibition  of  their  workings.    Here  she  was  eminently  suo- 
cessful,  and  could  interest  the  feelings  of  her  readers  in  a  power- 
ful  degree.     She  excelled,  like  Godwin,  in  developing  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  the  human  heart,  and  possessed  in  some  rmpeeU 
a  kindred  talent,  though  she  cannot  be  said  to  hare  prodnced 
anv  work  that  is  equal  in  force  to  <  Caleb  Williams.*   Her  <  Fa* 
*  ther  and  Daughter' — an  appalling  piece  of  domestic  tragedy-^ 
is  perhaps  the  most  de^ly  affecting  of  her  writings;  but  for 
a  short  and  convincing  proof  of  her  power,  we  would  refer  to  a 
little  tale  entitled,  *  Confessions  of  an  Odd-tempered  Msm,'  con- 
tained ia  a  collection  called  (if  we  mistake  not)  <  Tales  of  Real 
^Life,^  and  which  bears  some  resemblance  cu  the  ^Adolphe,' 
of  Benjamin  Constant.     Of  the  novels  of  the  once-popular 
Madame  d^Arblay,  (ACss  Bumey,)  only  one  falls  within  the 
scope  of  this  retrospect, — that  long  and  provoking  tissue  of  im- 
probable distresses,  <  The  Wanderer ;'  which  we  can  remem« 
ber  having  once  toiled  through,  when  our  appetite  for  novels 
was  much  keener  than  at  present,  with  considerable  vexation  of 
spirit*   Miss  Borney,  the  younger,  vras  respectable,  and  nothing 
more.    Mrs  Hannah  More  hung  some  good  mond  discourses 
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on  the  frame- work  of  a  story;  bat  we  can  fcardly  call  Imt  a 
•velist.  The  authoress  of  *  Rboda,'  ranst  not  be  forgotten, 
lioae  portraits  of  the  Stricklands,  in  that  novel)  prored  her  to 
an  able  delineator  of  character ;  and,  notwithstanding  their 
olixfty,  there  is  much  that  is  derer  and  amusing  in  the  wri- 
igs  of  Miss  Hawkins.  The  authoress  of  *  Marriage,'  and  *  The 
[nheritance,'  has  receiVed  the  public  commendation  of  the  An« 
or  of  Waverley,  and  she  Is  not  unworthy  of  that  flattering  die* 
action.  She  combines  much  of  Miss  Austen's  skill  in  pour* 
aying  character,  and  her  nice  perception  of  its  mere  delicate 
lades,  with  a  hx  greater  knowledge  of  jnctoresqoe  effect,  and 
hat  may  be  called  the  poetry  of  her  art,  and  a  power  to  excite 
deep  interest,  and  to  cope  witk  difficult  sitna^ns  and  yiolent 
notions,  and  to  display  them  successfully.  She  is  not,  how* 
rer,  very  attentive  to  probabilities ;  and  has,  like  Miss  Hawkins, 
tendency  to  be  probx,  especially  wb^re  strong  passions  are  to 
B  displayed,  and  where,  as  tney  cannot  be  sustained  long,  brevity 
i  of  most  importance. 

We  could  extend  this  list  much  farther;  but  it  would  be  so- 
erflnons  to  comment  at  great  length  on  works  fresh  in  the  re- 
ollection  of  the  public,  unless  they  were  among  the  first  of 
tieir  class,  and  were  distlogroished  from  the  rest  l^  characteris* 
IcB  of  a  very  marked  description.  There  are  several  whom  we 
tiust,  at  present,  leave  unnoticed,  whose  merits  are  perhaps  fully 
qoal  to  some  of  those  whom  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Among  the  foregoing  class  of  novelists,  Mrs  Gore,  the  author- 
iss  of  the  work  before  us,  and  who  has  also  written  that  excel- 
ent  tale,  the  *  Lettre  de  Cachetj*  and  several  others  of  consider- 
ible  merit,  is  entitled  to  a  high  place.  Her  present  work  is  a 
lively,  amusing,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  tolerably  true  sketch 
>f  the  surface  of  modem  society.  We  say  the  mrfacty  and  with 
Bome  regret,  for  we  think  the  authoress  has  given  sufficient  indi- 
catioos  of  a  power  to  pourtray  something  more  than  the  exter* 
nal  trappings  and  flighty  frivolities  of  what  in  modish  slang  is 
called  <  the  world.'  We  think  the  picture  (to  speak  pictorially) 
wants  depth  and  relief,  and  is  rather  too  highly  coloured,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  ereater  brilliancy  and  airiness  of  effect ; 
but  there  is  consideraUe  ease  and  precision  of  touch ;  and  its 
faults  evidently  do  not  result  from  any  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  kind  of  society  described.  It  has  all  the  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  a  female  hand,  and  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  the  work  of  a  man,  even  if  there  were  none  of  those  many 
alliifiioDs  to  millinery,  great  part  of  which  might  very  advan^- 
tageoQsly  be  spared.  One  of  its  principal  chanois  is  the  fluent 
ease  and  sparkle  of  its  style^  to  which  efw  a  prodigaKty  of 
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ornament  imparts  no  portion  of  heaviness*  The  characters  an 
picturesquely  sketcheoi  and  occasionally  with  much  happj  dis- 
crimination ;  but  of  many  of  them  it  may  be  said,  that  we  oolr, 
as  it  were»  know  them  by  sight  as  figures  moving  across  tk 
magic  lantern  of  society,  and  are  not  rendered  indoiatelj  »- 
quainted.  To  all  idle  attempts  to  attach  to  any  of  ihmai  tk 
badge  of  personality  we  would,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  torn  i 
deaf  ear.  Such  attempts  are  among  the  most  disgraceful  qua^- 
eries  of  the  modem  press, — the  ready  pander  to  a  vitiated  taitc 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  and  it  is  lively,  gracefol, 
and  frequently  witty;  but  often  too  elaborate,  and  contains  more 
metaphors  and  ingenious  turns  of  expression  than  we  have  ever 
heard  to  occur  in  the  every-day  dialogue  even  of  those  who  pre- 
tend most  to  a  reputation  for  colloquial  brilliancy.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  pardonable  faults  in  written  dialogue,  bat  which, 
when  pushed  to  an  excess,  certainly  detracts  much  from  its  effect 
Mrs  Gore's  dialogue  has  also  another  very  common  fault— 
a  fault  not  avoided  even  by  Sheridan  and  Congreve — that  of  not 
being  sufficiently  characteristic.  All  her  personages  speak  nearly 
the  same  language.  The  same  style  of  metaphor  and  witti- 
cism^— the  same  preposterous  interlarding  of  foreign  phrases,— 
are  common  almost  to  all,  although  many  of  them  are  represented 
as  widely  different  in  character.  And  here  we  must  enter  a  for- 
mal protest  agdnst  the  excessive  introduction  of  French.  There 
are  many  French  words  which  are  naturalized  among  as,  aod 
which  we  cannot  do  without,  having  no  equivalent  in  English; 
but  it  is  neither  necessary,  nor  natural,  nor  becoming,  for  per- 
sons  who  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  their  own  tongue  to 
interlard  their  talk  with  foreign  phrases.  In  conversation,  such 
an  intermixture  would  sound  affected,  and  the  premeditated  af- 
fectation of  committing  it  to  print  is  still  less  pardonable.  We 
nauseate  that  piebald  style  which  has  lately  prevailed,  of  say- 
ings  and  quotations,  tricked  out  with  italics  and  inverted  com- 
mas, and  which  cannot  be  rendered  palatable,  even  by  the  agree- 
able pen  of  Mrs  Gore. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  offer  any  analysis  of  the  plot  of  this 
noveL  This  can  seldom  be  done  wiUiout  injustice.  The  best  com- 
posed story  sounds  bald  and  uninteresting  when  we  hear  nothing 
but  the  mere  outline.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  tale  opeos 
with  the  union  of  an  amiable  and  inexperienced  girl,  the  younger 
daughter  of  a  baronet,  with  a  middle-aged  man  of  high  rank  and 
large  fortune  (Lord  Willersdale) ;  and  that  much  of  its  interest  n 
produced  by  her  introduction  into  the  vortex  of  London  gaiety, 
and  the  dangers  by  which  her  youth  and  simplicity  are  assail^ 
Their  domestic  happiness  is  insidiously  undermined  by  a  sister  of 
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the  husband)  an  artfal,  malicious  *  woman  of  the  world/    She  io 
^^ritedl^  drawn,  bat  we  think  with  somewhat  of  exaggeration. 
We  particularly  object  to  Lady  Danrers  being  made  to  tell  the 
^tory  of  her  own  life,  in  driving  home  with  her  sister-in-law 
from  a  party.     It  is  doubtless  quite  according  to  precedent. 
Heroines  and  their  friends  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  nar- 
rate their  lives  and  adventures  from  the  earliest  periods  of  ro* 
mance-writing  to  the  present  time.     But  the  practice,  however 
ianeient  and  respectable,  can  no  longer  be  permitted  in  works 
which  profess  to  a£Pord  true  pictures  of  society  as  it  now  exists. 
Peraons  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  viva  voce  sketches  of  their 
own  lives ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  oJ^ection.    It  may  further  be 
said,  that  the  above-mentioned  narrative  is  exactly  what  Lady 
Danvers,  a  cautious,  artful  woman,  would,  in  her  situation,  and 
with  her  views,  not  have  given.     Neither  can  we  admire  the 
lady's  overweening  agonies  on  the  occasion  of  a  thinly-attended 
party ; — and  why  thinly  attended  ?   Because  her  brother  is  just 
gone  out  of  office.     We  think  this  reason  will  excite  a  smile 
among  those  who  know  how  slight  is  the  influence  of  office  in 
what  is  called  the  fashionable  society  of  London,— how  little 
politics  are  allowed  to  mingle  with  its  festivities, — ^how  little  the 
idlers,  who  throng  for  amusement  to  the  house  of  a  f£te-giving 
lady,  care  whether  her  nearest  relatives  are  Whig  or  Tory,  in  or 
Old.    The  autobiographical  sketch  to  which  we  Imve  adverted  is 
lively  and  pointed,  Uiough  too  elaborate  and  nncpnversational, 
and  rather  flippant  in  its  tone.   But  it  shall  speak  for  itself:— 

<  My  father,  Helen,  wb  a  gold  sHck  I  I  speak  it  not  ironically^  although 
the  fact  might  josiiry  my  filial  impiety.     My  mother  was  a  ladv  in  wait- 
ing.   They  were  fairly  matched ;  for  both  seemed  formed  only  to  kiss 
hands  ^— a  perpetual  bow  appeared  to  incline  the  paternal  vertebrse,  and 
an  eternal  curtsey  to  bow  the  loyal  knees  of  my  gracious  lady-mother. 
Their  very  virtues  savoured  of  Windsor :  Lady  Willersdale  nursed  her 
own  sickly  children  in  emulation  of  Queen  Charlotte ;  and  his  lordship 
deronred  his  tough  roast  mutton  at  three  o'clock,  after  the  example  of  his 
onsophisticated  sovereign.    I  remember  my  yonthfnl  reverence  for  that 
roost  graceful  union  of  blue  and  scarlet  broadcloth,  which  liveried  the 
household  gods  of  my  parent's  idolatry,  and  which  would  dishonour  their 
footmen ;  die  Windsor  uniform  appeared  to  me  the  wedding  garment  of 
the  heavenly  banquet  I    My  philological  initiation  was  equally  pecidiar. 
One  word--and  that  of  no  very  striking  grandiloquence— one  universal 
nonn  governed  all  the  verbs  of  the  Willersdale  lexicon — Infiwnct! 
Riches  and  rank  became  subordinate  dbtinctions ;  for  he  who  bad  tfj/7ii- 
tnct  might  dispense  with,  or  command,  both.   Influence  could  bleach  the 
ttaios  of  sin— could  throw  its  brocade  over  the  russet  gown  of  obscurity 
— coukl  supply  wit  and  wisdom  to  the  dull — repotation  to  the  depraved  ; 
could  atone  for  the  wreck  of  health— the  waste  of  existence— the  forfeiture 
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^ihrnfthl  Vmdj  did  riiiiiHiiw,  Md  #wwro<ty,  Md  ^mtf^  mmd  d> 
quadniplt cjrdinalatii n^krwmgAim  ^ktk  ** high*lCTtt«ig  jibwhu  ;"  &«■ 
ftPceaeiilodkUi>«addteof  Mi^iiciMgiaigfatdefytb^ 
— Sach  were  the  tenets  of  my  parents— «Qch  tbe  cr*ed  of  tbdr  dangliter ." 
*  Tbe  birth-night  arrived  which  was  to  inaugurate  me  into  tbe  w 
business  of  life  ;  and  my  mother's  point  lappets  literally  vibimted  widi  tm^ 
tion.  Fortunately  my  minuet  was  triumphant ;  and  the  good-mtore  of  i 
royal  compliment  stamped  me  current  as  b  beauty ;  her  Alajesty  gradms. 
}y  pronounced  me  to  be  tha  exact  image  of  eome  consaagniiieotB  ligl- 
neiaof  Mecklenbvg.  HmnmimAM^lkai^btkmukff9rtnS^^ilmt9^ 


trious  dy— rty  eatMi  al  Wiadsar Caalia  ahoaki  «rre  to  mnwmdk  tiie  to! 
days  a' 


A  few  days  afserwrnds^  m>>li  U 
ceptienB  of  the  joya  of  snmiiiMhip.  ^Tha  ■lately  miaiisf  gwpio  pbesit 
Ugbtcr  movements ;  and  a  aii^  aaufe  fima  the  friac^  who  inas  dHaii 
toe  full  glorv  of  his  graceful  yonthf  dispeiaod  60m  my  jniad  all  ita  p» 
judices  touching  the  formality  of  royalty.  A  aaule  from  the  Pri»ee!— 
the  word  infiuence  already  assumed  a  more  powerful  meaning  in  my  ean. 
<  Before  the  close  of  the  season,  a  certain  fat  faolish  Lord  Danrers  ma 
presented  to  me  by  my  foUier  for  my  acceptance.  I  enquired  conceraiBgUi 
temper;  I  was  told  of  his  borouglis.  I  was  curious  respecting  ins  prind- 
ptes ;  a  yard  of  rent-roU  was  unfokUd  to  ny  scnrtiny.  I  aa^ed  his  ck- 
racter  in  the  world ;  and  mty  aMHher  psiajed  ia  tlw  peei 


I  my  asocher  poialed  ia  tlw  peeraga  ta  tin  dase  «r 
his  creation.  One  only  qaestioa  namtaad,  Washaamaa  af  amy  iaia. 
ence?  ^  My  dear  Hoaoria,'*  ropKed asy  iiJmr>  strttching  the  nnfle  af  i« 
ahiri  by  his  utmost  digaky  of  elafatioa,  <<do  yaa  sappose  that  I  aheaki 
otherwise  hare  aftxded  h£i  lordabif 'a  propoaab  one  WMBMit'a  caasiden- 
tioo?" 

<  From  that  day  nothing  was  taOced  of  in  the  house  but  irhlta  and  sil- 
ver  lama ;  and  blue  and  gold  tissue ;  the  archbishop  who  was  to  perfoni 
the  ceremonv;  and  tlie  royal  bridesmaids  wlia  wan  to  hoaear  oar  amp- 
tials.  All  the  newspapers  of  the  day  roeordod  tha  twypineas  of  a  hrkk 
to  whom  her  B^jesty  had  graciously  piaaenlad  a  Dreodca  teapot  as  s 
weddbg  present ;  bat  ao  oae  oammcaiofatad  tiM  goad  adfioe  fay  wKek 
the  gift  was  accooipaBied ; — ^yet  tittt  royal  exheHatiaa  was  die  fiiat  ward 
of  Christian,  or  womanlyy  ooaaael  that  evar  reached  aiy  ears.  A«  the 
matron  homily  of  the  Qaeea  k  rather  too  long  for  redtat,  I  abaH  orirre^ 
cord  the  parting  benedk^oas  of  nj  pawaila,  <<  God  bless  yoa,  LsMty 
Danrers,"  said  aiy  mother,  v^^  *^  ^^*-  ^  Rememhcr,  thai  if  yea 
wish  to  attain  any  ii^btence  orer  yoar  hmibaad,  glutloay  is  fak  littk  Ji». 
blesse.  I  present  you  with  these  valines  the  '  Cummer  S&mrpms,' 
and  the  *  Cuisinier  InrnSrkU/  Make  them  the  roanaal  of  your  ttntfiet, 
and  vou  will  acquire  unWited  power  orer  the  miftJ  of  Lord  DanTera*  Thi 
weaKness  of  a  husband  forms  the  stronghold  of  the  wife." 

*  **  I  wish  your  ladyriiip  may  Kre  to  enjoy  all  the  blessinga  of  tlas  1%,** 
said  my  father,  profoundly  touched  by  the  emblazonments  of  my  travellii^ 
carriage.  **  But  remember,  Honoria,  that  if  you  wish  to  retain  your  in/hf 
ence  m  society,  you  must  not  contract  your  riewa  and  waste  your  tine 
upon  the  littlenesses  of  domestic  life.  The  mind,  says  a  distingutshsd 
philosopher,  which  applies  itself  to  trifles^  becomes  incapable  of  extend- 
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g  it«  views  lo  objects  of  ifnport«i0e.'-»F«reweIl»  mj  dear  ehild?  yonr 
apot  will  be  safe  in  Lady  Wiilendale's  cabinel  tQl  yon  reinnu*" 

There  are  two  heroines  in  thia  dotoL  One  ef  theoA  we  lunre 
[ready  mentioned ;  the  other  appears  as  a j9fo&^A  of  tiie  former, 
ad  her  origin  is  unknown  till  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  when 
aarprising  and  not  very  probable  eclaircissement  takes  place. 
!*he  romantic  parts  of  her  history  are  very  little  to  our  taste; 
nd  the  episode,  where  the  fate  of  her  mother  is  related  by  her 
guardian,  we  consider  among  the  least  commendable  parts  of 
he  work*  The  character  of  lady  Mordaont,  the  worldly* 
Qinded  mother  of  Lady  Will^rsdale,  is  well  drawn.  The  follow* 
ng  conversation  with  her  daughter.  Lady  Willersdale,  will  ex* 
libit  it  clearly  and  amusingly  to  oar  readers : — 


AO 

:onciViated 

ter  Lilfield  was  observing  to  me  only  tbe  other  day,  of  how  mnch  use  Lady 
Danvera  might  be  to  the  girls.  Poor  Jane  will  be  looking  to  yon  to  help 
her  about  AimackV 

<  <<  I  recollect  that  mv  sister  formerly  entertidned  a  very  indifferent 
opinion  of  her  character. 

*  <*  Hush  I  my  dear  Helen^hnsh  I  How  do  yon  know  that  your  maid 
is  not  in  the  next  room  ?  One  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  speakine  of  cha« 
racter  :«-persona1ity  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  vulgar.  My  daughter  Lil- 
field  very  sensibly  observes  that  we  should  talk  ottkinffs,  and  not  of  j9er- 
sons.** 

*  <<  Believe  me,  she  has  not  al  vays  adhered  to  her  own  maxim  b  Lady 
Danvers's  case." 

* «  My  dear^  your  sister  is  a  very  well-judging  woman.  Her  family 
increases ;  she  has  already  several  daughters,  most  of  them  promising  to 
be  ugly.  Now,  I  only  ask  yon  whether  she  wopld  be  wise,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  neglect  s  woman  holding  Lady  Danvers's  place  in  so^ 
ciety?" 

<  <<  With  due  deference  to  tbe  uffliness  of  my  little  nieces,  I  should  say 
.— certainly.  With  her  opinion  of  Honoria's  characteri  my  sbter,  as  the 
gnardisn  of  her  daughtersi  has  s  double  motive  for  shunning  such  an  ac* 
qnaintance." 

< "  Your  argument  only  proves^  my  dear  Helen,  how  little  you  know  of 

the  world;  I  had  hoped,  indeed,  that  your  intercourse  with  the  circle  m 

which  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  move,  wonld  give  you  a  clearer  insight 

into  things.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  impertinence  of  presuming  to  give 

laws  to  society ;  any  person  whom  yon  find  favoured  by  its  good  opinion, 

yon  bare  no  right  to  suppose  unworthy  the  distinction.    It  argues  a  very 

I    uncbsritable  persuasion  of  one's  own  merit,  to  be  the  first  to  throw  the 

I    stone,  snd  fix  the  stigma  of  reprobation  upon  another«-As  my  daughter 

I    Lilfield  very  sensibly  observes. ' 

I  <  **  ?ny  do  not  suppose,  mamma,  that  I  afiect  such  a  severity  of  ma« 
I    |ronl|r  yirtnet  I  am  only  curious  to  luiow  by  whet  process  Honorii^'s  cbs- 
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fiet«r  hat  become  Ueacbed  at  Beech  Pkrk.  I  once  heard  it  kinieikm 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  degradatioii ;  and  I  thonld  be  ^Imd  to  hear  kn 
Anna  Maria  had  managed  to  hint  it  np  again." 

*  **  M7  dear  Lady  Willendaley''  aaidher  mother,  with  eameat  aokanr 
**  let  me  beg  of  you  to  make  this  the  great  rule  of  your  condoct  in  nc 
aasoctaUon  with  the  world— that  every  woman  who  lives  under  her  k- 
band*B  protection,  has  a  right  to  be  considered  a  woman  of  character, 
was  the  regnlation  established  by  the  late  Queen  Charlotte«-tbe  purity  .| 
whose  court  was  proverbial.  Your  husband's  mother  wes  a  lady-in-vci' 
ing ;  ask  Atm/ and  he  will  tell  you  that  no  interest  or  influence  eoMm 
persuade  her  Majesty  to  receive  a  divarde,  or  a  natural  daughter;  to 
no  objection  was  ever  made  to  the  appearance  at  court  of  a  ^romaa  fiiir 
with  her  husband,  let  her  conduct  be  what  it  might." 

< «  How  important  it  must  have  been  in  those  days  to  secure  an  il- 
ante  with  a  man  of  a  mean  spirit,  or  unobservant  mind  !  How  neeeosy 
to  add  hypocrisy  to  one's  other  vices" 

< «  You  must  surely  have  read  that  hypocrisy  is  <  tm  hommage  qmh 
vice  rend  d  la  vertuf** 

* "  A  very  despicable  tribute." 

<  <<  Perhaps  so,  but  not  the  less  ^tal  to  the  interests  of  society.  Nav, 
there  is  your  sister  Lilfield.  I  do  not  know  a  woman  more  strict  in  her  ovi 
conduct,  or  more  scrupulous  respecting  female  charact^  in  general;^ 
she  has  had  a  difficult  part-— a  very  difficult  part,  to  play  among  her  w^ 
hours  at  Beech  Park.  You  remember  that  pretty  place  on  the  hill,  sboct 
a  mile  from  Durham,— -a  white  house  with  an  avenue,  and  fine  consern- 
tories,  and  every  thing  respectable  about  it  ? — Well,  who  do  yon  think  took 
it  last  year  ?— Why,  that  unhappy  daughter  of  our  Kentbh  DeigUfoart 
Mrs  Worsley,  who  ran  away  from  her  husband" 

<  "  With  a  cousin,  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged  from  her  infimcj; 
and  during  whose  absence  in  the  Peninsula  she  was  compelled  to  many 
old  Admiral  Vyse  ?— Yes  ;  I  remembef  it  all :  she  was  Avorced." 

* "  And  is  now  married  to  her  seducer.  They  live  entirely  in  the  coia- 
try,  and  as  I  understand  in  the  most  qmet  and  respectable  manner.  Six 
has  a  village  school,  which  I  am  told  equals  the  one  at  Beech  Paric ;  but  I 
never  say  so  before  Anna  Maria,  for  you  know  it  is  her  weak  point.  Welli 
my  dear,  when  these  people  settlea  themselves  in  Durham,  poor  M(^ 
Worsley  over^^rsuaded  me  to  write  to  Lady  Lilfield,  and  remind  hefi  Oai 
her  daughter  had  once  been  her  playfellow ;  and  that  her  humility  tfxi 
penitence  almost  equalled  her  former  ofiences ;  in  short,  that  any  notke 
conferred  upon  her  from  Beech  Park  would  be  a  serious  obligation  to  the 
whole  family,  and  a  Christian  mercy  to  the  unhappy  creature." 

* "  Poor  Mrs  Wordey  I  her  pride  must  have  bein  bitterly  rebuked  6f 
writing  such  a  letter." 

* "  And  your  sister  really  showed  so  much  character — ^so  much  nerre— 
for  hers  was  a  very  trying  predicament.  She  wrote  me  in  answer*— and 
it  was  a  very  sensible,  well-worded  letter, — just  such  a  one  as  I  cooM 
show  the  Worsleys— >she  wrote  me  that  she  had  always  held  the  exanip^'^ 
of  her  late  Majestv  a  mirror  of  domestic  virtue ;  and  that  as  Queen  Chtr- 
lotte  had  made  it  her  rule  to  discourage  vice  by  receiving  no  divarcSe  at 
her  court,  she  felt  herself  under  the  necessity  of  declining  Mrs  Meyneli^ 
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ftits  at  Beech  Fkrk  I   Now  that  is  what  I  call  character— pretence  of 
ind."' 

^We  will  append  to  this  eonyersation  the  following  sketch  of 
my  daughter  Lilfield  :'— 

<  Lady  Lilfield  was  a  thoroaghly  worldly  woman, — a  worthy  scion  of 
le  Mordannt  stock.  She  had  professedly  accepted  the  hand  of  Sir  Ro« 
ert,  becaose  a  connexion  with  him  was  the  best  that  happened  to  pre- 
mt  itself  in  the  first  year  of  her  debute — the  <<  best  match  to  be  had  at  a 
mason's  warning  I  She  knew  that  she  had  been  brought  ont  with  the 
iew  to  dancing  at  a  certain  number  of  balls,  refusing  a  certain  number  of 
Dod  offers,  and  accepting  a  better  one,  somewhere  between  the  months 
f  January  and  June ;  and  she  regarded  it  as  a  propitious  dispensation  of 
^ovidence  to  her  parents  and  to  herself,  that  the  comparative  proved  a  su- 
erlative— even  a  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  a  baronet  of  respectable  date^ 
^ith  ten  thousand  a-year  I  She  felt  that  her  duty  towards  herself  neces* 
itated  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the  dullest  **  good  sort  of  man"  extant 
hroughout  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  the  whole  routine  of  her  after  life 
ras  regulated  by  the  same  rigid  code  of  moral  selfishness.  She  was  pe- 
netrated with  a  most  exact  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  position  in  the 
irorld ;  but  she  was  equally  precise  in  her  appreciation  of  all  that,  in  her 
urn,  she  owed  to  society ;  nor  from  her  youth  upwards, 

Content  to  dwdl  in  decencies  for  ever, 

lad  she  been  detected  in  the  slightest  infraction  of  these  minor  social  du« 
ties.  She  knew  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  domestic  arithmetic — to  the 
Fraction  of  a  course  or  an  entrie — the  number  of  dinners  which  Beech 
Park  was  indebted  to  its  neighbourhood — the  complement  of  laundry- 
maids  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  its  county  dignity — the  aggre- 
gate of  pines  by  which  it  must  retain  its  horticultural  precedence.  She 
had  never  retarded  by  a  day  or  an  hour  the  arrival  of  the  family  coach  in 
Groevenor-square,  at  the  exact  moment  creditable  to  Sir  Robert's  sena- 
torial punctuality ;  nor  procrastinated  by  half  a  second  the  simultaneous 
bobs  of  her  ostentatious  Sunday-school,  as  she  suled  majestically  along 
the  aisle  towards  her  tall,  stately,  pliarisaical,  squirearchical  pew.  True 
to  the  execution  of  her  tasks — and  her  whole  life  was  but  one  laborious 
task — true  and  exact  as  the  great  bell  of  the  Beech  Park  turret-clock,  she 
was  enchanted  with  the  monotonous  music  of  her  own  cold,  iron  tongue ; 
— proclaiming  herself  the  best  of  wives  and  mothers,  because  Sir  Robert*t 
rent-roll  could  afford  to  command  the  services  of  a  first-rate  steward, 
and  butler,  and  housekeeper,  and  thus  ensure  a  well-ordered  household  ; 
and  because  her  seven  substantial  children  were  duly  drilled  through  a 
daily  portion  of  rice-pudding  and  spelling-book,  and  an  annual  dbtribu- 
tlon  of  mumps  and  measles  I  All  went  well  at  Beech  Park ;  for  Lady 
Lilfield  was  <<  the  excellent  wife"  of  <<  a  good  sort  of  man  I" 

'  So  bright  an  example  of  domestic  merit — and  what  country  neigh- 
bonrbood  cannot  boast  of  its  duplicate  ?— was  naturally  superior  to  seek- 
ing its  pleasures  in  the  vapid  and  varying  novelties  of  modem  fashion. 
The  habito  of  Beech  Park  still  affected  the  dignified  and  primeval  purity 
of  the  departed  century.  Lady  Lilfield  remained  true  to  her  annual  eight 
VOL.  u.  ifO.  cil«  2  o 
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mral  months  of  the  county  of  Dnrhtm  ;  agunst  wboae  daimt  Koc 
Town  pleaded,  and  Spa  and  Baden  bnbbled,  in  vab.  Daring  her  ps^' 
ml  Mclosion,  by  a  careful  distribntion  of  her  stores  of  gossiping,  ibe  cr 
trired  to  prose,  in  undetected  tautology,  to  successive  detachmenuaf^. 
extensive  neighbourhood,  concerning  her  London  importance — btf  or 
dress — ^her  dinner  parties— and  her  refusal  to  visit  the  Duchess  of — 
while,  during  the  reign  of  her  London  importance,  she  made  it  vi^ 
her  duty  to  bore  her  select  visiting  list  with  the  history  of  die  v^ 
Beech  Park  school-house— of  the  Beech  P^  doable  dahlias-«i!  c 
the  Beech  Park  privilege  of  uniting,  in  an  aristocratic  dinner  psrtf,  k 
abhorrent  heads  of  the  rival  politiod  factions— the  Bianehi  e  Ntri-^ 
bouses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Ds^ 
By  such  minute  sections  of  the  wide  chapter  of  colloquial  boredofl^Ll^ 
Ldfield  acquired  the  character  of  being  a  very  charming  woman,  tfare^ 
out  her  respectable  clan  of  dinner-giving  baronets  and  their  with  ;  ^ 
the  reputation  of  a  very  miracle  of  prosiness,  among  those 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men. 

8he  was  but  a  weed  in  the  nobler  field  of  society.' 

Sir  Herbert  Grayi  the  husband  of  another  daughter  of  Laly 
Mordaunt,  is  thus  described : — 

<  Sir  Herbert  Gray,  the  son-in-law  whose  progeny  had  been  recentl] 
increased  under  Lady  Mordaunt's  auspices,  was  his  school-feUoWt  coi* 
lege-fellow,  and  tory-fellow.  He  was  a  dense  dull  man  ;  whose  spnp 
intentions  and  sobriety  of  conduct  always  rendered  him  a  creditable  ob- 
ject of  enquiry.  His  friends  were  never  apprehensive  of  being  shocl^edn 
allusions  to  his  "  ill-timed  vivacity  at  a  recent  county  dinner,"— by  hi*  <*• 
nacity  about  bis  preserves — his  severity  with  his  tenants — his  committil* 
a  juvenile  offender  for  paring  a  turnip  in  a  field — or  an  undue  exertion  ^ 
his  might  and  right  as  a  commissioner  of  the  roads.  He  was  free  frooii^ 
the  seven  deadly  sins  of  his  calling  as  a  magistrate  and  a  country  bsroo^ 
being  a  well-meaning,  inactive  roan,  by  no  means  addicted  to  inflict  tv 
martyrdom  of  Bum's  Justice  upon  the  vagrancy  and  old-womanhood  ei 
his  county.  Aware  how  amply  its  peaceful  parochial  districts  are  legisl*^- 
by  those  cherubim  with  flaming  swords, — the  magnanimous  and  mag^ 
litous  unpaid  magistracy  of  the  realm, — he  restricted  his  public  exertw* 
to  the  cultivation  of  short-tailed  sheep  and  long-homed  cattle/ 

Upon  the  tendency  of  the  three  foregoing  extracts  we  hi^ 
a  few  remarks  to  make.  We  think  the  authoress  is  a  little  too 
prone  to  direct  the  shafts  of  her  wit  against  <  good  sort  of 
*  people/  That  there  may  be  many  tempting  butts  among  th^ 
we  are  willing  to  allow ;  but  there  is  little  credit  to  be  gai"*^ 
by  hitting  such  easy  marks,  and  certainly  no  advantage  to  tb< 
community  at  large.  We  do  not  admire  the  connexion  {^  ^ 
the  last  extract)  of  <  upright  intentions'  with  denseness  i^^ 
dulness.  They  may  be  often  found  together;  but  we  cannot 
commend  the  writer  who,  by  the  slightest  innuendo,  renders  op* 
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-i^htaMf  eontemptible.  We  lee  no  useful  end  that  ean  be  gained 
yy  associating  the  unimpeachable  discharge  of  domestic  da- 
les, with  so  much  that  is  unamiable  and  ridiculous  in  the  cha^ 
*acter  of  Lady  Lolfield.  There  is  nothing  in  the  example  of 
luch  persons  so  dangerously  attractive  as  to  require  the  antidote 
>f  such  a  vehement  current  of  ridicule  as  Mrs  Gore  has  directed 
ftg^inst  them.  We  cannot  see  the  laudable  purpose  of  sneer* 
\ng\y  remarkingi  that  <  so  bright  an  example  of  domestic  merit — 
^  and  what  country  neighbourhood  cannot  boast  of  its  duplicate  ? 
(  — was  naturally  superior  to  seeking  its  pleasures  in  the  vapid 

<  and  varying  novelties  of  modem  fashion.  MrsGU>rei  we  dare- 
say, does  not  mean  to  affirm  that  matronly  waltzing  is  more  to 
be  admired  than  matronly  attention  to  the  *  seven  substantial 

<  children/  or  that  it  is  better  to  g^ve  a  ball  than  to  establish  a 
school ;  but  she  is  bound  to  take  care  that  others  do  not  draw 
these  inferences  from  her  expressions.     We  know  many  who 
combine  the  most  unimpeachable  discharge  of  domestic  duties 
nvith  a  reasonable  participation  of  the  pleasures  of  society ;  but 
-why  are  these  different  pursuits  to  be  thus  placed  in  opposition, 
only  that  the  palm  may  be  awarded  to  the  least  useful  and  the 
most  alluring,  and  denied  to  that  which  is  most  truly  praise- 
worthy ?     It  matters  not  that  Mrs  Gore  has  never  done  this  in 
direct  terms :  she  has  done  it  in  a  manner  which  is  more  effica^ 
cious;  she  has  done  it  mdirectiy.     Her  readers  will  not  be  slow 
to  observe  that  she  frequently  exalts  the  character  of  those  whose 
chief  pmrsait  is  pleasure,  while  she  lowers  those  whose  time  is 
more  usefully  employed.     We  are  assured  of  the  excellent  heart 
of  a  flighty  semi-Frenchified  coquette,  who  spoils  her  child,  and 
ridicules  her  husband ;  and  we  are  presented  with  a  very  unat- 
tractive compound  of  meanness  and  unamiableness  in  tne  *  ex- 
'  cellent  wife'  of  <  a  good  sort  of  man.'     We  are  far  from  intend- 
ing to  charge  Mrs  Gore  with  a  wish  to  do  any  thing  but  good ; 
and  can  believe  that  she  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  tend- 
ency which  we  have  pointed  out;  but,  perceiving  as  we  do  that 
tendency,  we  have  felt  bound  to  notice  it  with  reprobation. 
Mrs  Gore's  design  is  to  strip  off  the  moral  mask  of  hollow  world- 
liness :  she  wishes  only  to  unmask  hypocrisy.     It  is  a  truly  de- 
sirable object;  but  there  is  none  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
execute,  none  which  requires  a  more  skilful  and  cautious  hand. 
Of  the  many  blows  which  have  been  aimed  at  hypocrisy,  there 
are  few  that  have  not  missed  the  vice,  and  only  wounded  the 
virtue  the  semblance  of  which  it  endeavoured  to  assume.    It  is 
therefore  a  task  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly,  and  without  a 
careful  survey  of  the  various  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  the 
inferences  which  others  may  draw  from  our  expressions.     With 
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respect  to  the  propriety  of  reeeivmg'  ■  t»tn  cf  tinted  jl^i'itI 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  ccMiverealifm,  we  haw  wi'' 
words  to  say.  The  hollow  prodery  of  Lady  Jimhrni^^' 
out  doubty  admirably  exposed ;  bat  -whj  at  the  saKWei 
to  be  presented  with  a  touching-  picture  of  tlie  fssmUrhm 


of  ageneral  rule  which  no  sensible  persoii  will  denytsk 
The  refusal  to  visit  an  interesdng-  iUvorfee  is  pontedijc 
with  the  willingness  to  associate  nHth  a  profi^fltev^ 
still  lives  under  the  protection  of  her  hosbaad.  hhTT-^ 
lash  the  meanness  which  would  shelter  itaelf  in  £nai4f^ 
under  the  sanction  of  a  general  rale  ;  bat  let  as  be  oit&=* 
doing  not  to  speak  as  if  the  rule  itself  were  wrong.  A  iisdi^ 
be  tame  or  unobservant,  but  he  is  still  the  aeknowle^cJ^ 
of  his  wife's  honour.  Society  is  not  to  play  the  iaquiitflf  «=* 
delinquencies  of  private  life;  and,  in  the  abecnce  ^^^^ 
from  the  party  most  aggrieved,  is  boand  to  act  aponttol*** 
principle  of  English  law,  that  all  shall  be  deemed  innoo^ 
are  not  proved  to  be  guilty.  . 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  this  novel  is  the  historj'  ^r!^ 
syths,  a  rich  mercantile  family,  labouring'  to  emerge  n*^ 
scurity  into  fashion.  The  picture  of  their  slow  and  p'^'^ 
gross  towards  the  upper  regions  of  society  is  marked  by  *^ 
clever  and  accurate  delineation.  There  is  a  good  dcaJw^^ 
in  the  following  remarks  : — 

« It  is  not  from  that  high  class,  in  which  they  j*acrificc  so  ^^^^ 
basely  to  place  themselves,  that  persons  of  the  Forsyth  CBStc  «i« 
liy  the  whips  and  scorns  forming  the  balance  of  their  anccess.   A 
of  Lady  C.  s  rank  in  life  has  nothing  to  fear  from  their  adrsocf,  *'^" 
to  envy  in  their  triumph;  her  own  immeasitrable  elevation  ^^^^ 
head  withdraws  her  attention  from  their  pigmy  morements ;  ^m  "^ 
biders  them  only  in  the  point  of  view  which  renders  tbeia  ^^^^^^i 
able  to  herself ;  or,  if  conscious  of  their  rise  in  society,  she  do^  ^ 
to  applaud  an  event  in  which  she  has  been  partly  in*^™'"^?jLc^ 
the  nobler  brutes  of  the  field  disdain  to  trample  on  a  crawler  of  «* 
and  reptiles  only  prey  upon  their  fellow  reptiles.  ^ 

<  This  fact  beeame  pamfully  evident  to  the  Forsyth  family  &  ^f^ 
of  the  autumnal  furtniglit  they  were  destined  to  pass  in  Harlef^' 
during  the  temporary  cessiou  of  Iver  Lodge  to  the  bride  and  ^"^^ 
Gratulatory  lettem,  setting  forth  the  tenderest  sympathy  in^^ 
flowed  in  from  all  their  Lady  Sophias,  and  Honoui^ble  Georgiflf  ]T 
Buckinghamshire  grandees  were  unexceptionably  cordial  in  ^\L 
civilities  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Montagu ;  but  from  the  anited  forces  of  Br«^, 
Whites,  Greens,  Jenkinsons,  and  Tomkinsons,  there  arose  an  '^\ 
inurmur,  riralling  the  discontented  clamours  of  Coriolanus's  mob.* 

Then  follows  an  amusing  scene,  in  which  theForsytb^ 
fiubiected  to  the  caustic  impertinence  of  a  neglected  rcla^^^ 


hjected 
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"alter  class,  whose  bitter  tongue  had  obtdned  for  her  *  the 
racteristic  sobriquet  of  Lady  Mango  Malagrowther  -/ — 
is  not  to  be  imagioed  that  a  little  shrew  of  this  calibre  could  pa* 
'  7  OTerlook  the  impertinent  eleration  of  the  Forsyths,  or  their  irri- 

*  neglect  of  her  claims  upon  their  attention ;  and  haTingbeen  inrited 
,-.  her  husband  to  a  Sunday  dinner  in  Harley  Street,  during  the  dull 

gfat  succeeding  their  Mordaunt  splendours,  she  entered  the  drawing- 

«  chained  with  venom  to  the  very  tip  of  her  tongue.    Her  husband's 

ace,  who  occasionally  found  himself  constrained  to  check  her  flip- 

/  by  public  admonitions,  and  the  grave  brow  of  her  uncle  Forsyth, 

her  in  tolerable  order  during  dinner ;  but  when  the  ladies  retired  to 

gossipping,  and  she  saw  that  nobody  but  the  curate's  wife  in  a  dyed 

-  ^^wn  was  invited  to  meet  her,  she  took  her  seat  in  the  fireside  circle, 

a  screen  in  her  hand  and  a  scourge  between  her  lips. 

«  How  very  much  improved  dear  Charlotte  is  in  looks  by  her  resi- 

^  at  Weymouth  !*'  said  she,  addressbg  her  aunt.  "  We  must  take  care 

does  not  acquire  too  much  embonpoint  to  do  credit  to  the  ing6nuiti$ 

e  C.  House  theatricals."  Poor  Charlotte,  who  was  naturally  thin,  and 

bad  been  gaUopaded  to  a  skeleton  during  the  London  season,  bit  her 

with  indignation. 

'<  And  our  little  Lucy,  my  dear  aunt  I  Any  other  complexion  would 
e  suffered  from  all  those  rides,  and  all  that  barouche-boxing,  which  we 
-  duly  announced  among  the  fashionable  movements  in  the  Dorte^ 
re  Telegraph  ;  but  really  Lucy  has  been  tanned  into  fairness." 
Lucy  Forsyth  blushed  deeper  than  her  pink  gros  de  naples  dress,  at 
insinuation  provoked  by  her  somewhat  pronounced  teint  de  brunette. 

Mrs  Forsyth,  however,  smiled  good-naturedly  at  something  that 
inded  like  a  compliment  to  her  daughters : — she  was  at  all  times  very 
suspecting,  and  at  present  very  dozy. 

<  «  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  see  that  the  Forsyth  family  is  not  to  frnfeit 
once  its  reputation  for  bAuty.  I  understand  Jem's  wife  is  not  likely 
prove  a  dangerous  rival  ;^-ophthalmic  I  am  told — ^with  red  hair  ;  and 
le  gait  of  an  emu  I  Well !  one  must  not  expect  to  monopolize  every 
ling ; — Jem  has  bought  his  way  collaterally  into  the  Baronetage,  which  is 
igbly  gratifying  to  us  all ;  we  bad  no  right  to  look  for  sense  or  beauty." 

<  **  Jane  is  a  very  pleasing  young  woman,"  said  her  aunt  mildly. 

<  <<  Mrs  Montagu  Forsyth  is  very  amiable  and  very  well  bred,"  added 
^ucy  with  spirit, — <<  qualifications  I  hope  we  know  how  to  value." 

*  <<  Yon  really  delight  me, — I  had  heard  so  different  an  account,  and 
roni  so  many  different  people.  My  friend  Mrs  Richard  Green,  of  Gower 
>treet— I  fear  I  shock  you,  my  dear  cousins,  by  mentioning  such  a  per* 
on  and  such  a  place, — ^but  I  fancy  poor  Mrs  Green  formerly  took  the  li- 
)erty  of  being  Lucy's  god-mother, — has  a  governess  who  lived  till  last 
^ear  with  the  Mordaunts ;  and  she  assures  me  that  Jane  Mordaunt  al« 
ways  went  by  the  name  of  <  poor  Jane,'  or  *  ia  petite  niaise,'  among 
them  ;~a  poor  nervous  silly  creature,  she  said,  who  was  so  idiotic  that 
she  nerer  could  be  made  to  understand  that  cucumbers  did  not  grow  in 
bUcss,** 
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<  <<  I  hartt  fornix  If  beard  y<m  affix  that  wittidsniy  NaBcy,  upon  ^ks 
•bonldera,"  said  Charlotte  Forsyth^  coldlf . 

<  <<  The  Mordanntt  I  find  are  very  showy  people  ;—bdoB|;  to  tlM'Tv 
£unily  of  the  Surfaces.'  A  fine  old  senrice  of  plate>  daily  insulted  bri 
ridumffS  of  a  dinner — ^bad  the  first  day,  and  horrible  in  repetitioii ;— atf 
a  levy  of  flaunting  liTeries  at  the  sideboard,  bong  vpon  stable-bc^  m 
ploogh-boys,  who  dip  their  (tiguilhUes  into  yonr  sonp,  and  hiss  whk 
they  are  robbmg  down  a  plate." 

*  <<  Our  party  at  Mordwint  was  so  pleasant  that  we  had  little  Idsaret* 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  serrants'  hall — ^besides  we  were  satisfied,  thi 
if  there  were  any  ill-natured  obserrations  to  be  madoi  we  should  hear  tka 
from  jfotiy  Nancy,  on  our  return." 

<  <<  Me  I  my  dear  Chatty  I — Pray  do  not  imagine  that  I  preauiDS  tt 
know,  or  guess,  or  dream,  what  things  are  done  or  said  among  such  gna- 
diosities  as  lafamille  Mordauni.  Oh  no,  my  dear  I — ^I  belong  to  a  v^ 
mlgar,  obsolete  school  of  people,  who  are  content  to  eat  their  own  asss- 
phisticated  roast  mutton,  and  to  associate  with  those  of  their  own  mk 
and  condition.  We  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  nothing  of  yonr  Ltti; 
C/s,  or  Sir  William  de  HanteWlles,  and  so  tasteless  as  to  care  aa  fittk; 
a  want  of  ambition  which  preserves  us  from  all  those  rubs  and  mortifici- 
ttons  that  pride  is  heir  to.  Your  Lady  Julianas,  would  as  soon  think  ot 
puttmg  up  their  impertinent  IcrgneUes  at  tM,  as  at  the  flies,  and  gnats,  m 
worms,  with  whom  they  obligingly  class  such  obscurities  as  jron  and  I ; 
^-every  calamity,  you  know,  has  ito  beau  c6Ur 

*  **  By  the  way,  mamma,''  said  Charlotte,  somewhat  injudiciously,  **  dt 
brother  and  sister  dine  to-morrow  at  C.  Priory ; — I  hope  Jane  wiU  o^ 
fatigue  herBelf.^-She  is  enchanted  with  Lady  Juliana." 

<  <<  Poor  thing  I"  exclaimed  Mrs  Willis  Clinton,  who  had  been  takiai 
a  moment's  breath  ;  «  it  must  be  90  flattering  to  her  to  find  herMlf  spokit 
to,  and  noticed,  like  other  people ;— she  used  to  run  about  at  home  likei 
hunted  hare.  At  the  time  of  her  sister  Lady  Willersdale's  marriage,— 
who  ran  away  afterwards,  you  know, — six  weeks  c^knoards, — ^witk 
Colonel  Seymour  of  the  Guards,  they  locked  up  <poor  Jane'  in  tk 
school-room  that  she  might  not  commit  suicide  with  the  wedding-cake."' 

It  is  allowed  that  the  work  of  a  female  pen  cannot  claim  from 
the  reviewer  that  deferential  civility  to  which  the  authoress  if 
always  personally  entitled;  and  we  have  accordingly  censured 
freely  and  unsparingly  whatever  seemed  objectionable  in  the 
style  and  tendency  of  this  novel.  Had  we  observed  any  other 
faults,  we  would  have  noticed  them  also.  Our  objections  ha^e 
been  few;  not  because  we  wished  to  be  indulgent,  bat  becaosi 
we  saw  little  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  object.  We  therefore 
hope  that,  in  spite  of  our  censures,  it  will  be  collected  from  the 
tenor  of  our  remarks,  that  we  have  on  the  whole  been  mud 
pleased  with  this  production,  atid  consider  it  as  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition to  the  light  and  amusing  literature  of  the  day. 
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kRT.  VIL— 7i^  First  Book  of  the  Iliad;  the  Parting  of  Hector 
and  Andromache ;  and  the  Shield  of  Achilles  .*  Specimens  of  a 
New  Version  of  Homer.  By  William  Sotheby.  8vo.  Lon* 
don :  1830. 

CToMER  has  nerer  yet  been  translated  into  Englisb.  '  On  the 
^^  merit  of  the  two  latest  and  principal  attempts,  by  Pope  and 
Towper,  there  can  be  no  great  diyersity  of  opinion.  Scarcely  a 
Article  of  breath  divine  inspires  the  blank  and  frigid  version  of 
he  latter.  He  is  more  correct  than  Pope  in  giving  the  mere 
ense  of  the  original,  bat  to  its  tone  and  spirit  he  is,  in  a  differ- 
int  manner,  equally  nnfaithfuK  By  throwing  off  the  so  called 
^etters  of  rhyme,  he  seems  to  have  gained  only  an  accession  of 
iwkwardness  and  inability  to  move ;  and  in  the  act  itself  there 
sras  a  fatal  error.  It  is  all  that  the  charm  of  rhyme  can  do,  to 
lupply  the  want  of  that  melliflaous  harmony,  which  fascinates 
ftven  schoolboy  ears,  in  the  unwearied  and  unwearying  flow  of 
the  most  magnificent,  but  alas  !  the  most  un^English^  hexameter. 
Had  Cowper,  in  abandoning  rhyme,  acquired  somewhat  of  the 
epic  copiousness  and  freedom  of  expression,  it  would  still  have 
been  hard  to  forgive  his  transgressions  against  harmony ;  for  *  of 

<  all  the  miserable  versification  in  blank  verse,'  says  the  gentle 
Wakefield,  speaking  not  unjustly  of  this  performance,  *  that  is 

<  the  most  miserable  I  have  yet  seen  : — I  remember  the  begin- 

*  ning  of  Odyssey  X.  to  be  the  most  calamitous  specimen  of  want 

*  of  ear  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.' 

Pope's  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  that  title  perfectly  de- 
scribed. It  is  certainly  not  Homer's  Homer.  We  read  it,  in 
boyhood,  for  the  adventures  and  the  resounding  strain ;  we  re- 
turn to  it,  in  maturity,  as  a  treasure  of  glowing  thought  and 
gorgeous  diction :  but  no  one  mu«t.  look  there  for  a  true  image  of 
the  bard  of  Troy.  Not  to  mention  the  numerous  and  puerile  mis- 
takes of  meaning,  the  whole  tendency  and  texture  of  the  compo- 
sition are  essentially  un- Homeric,  What  a  perpetual  effort  to  dis« 
cover  in  the  ancient  poet  prettinesses  which  did  not,  and  could 
not,  exist  in  his  poetry !  It  is  the  perverted  labour  of  a  refined 
and  ingenious  mmd,  taking  Homer  for  one  of  its  own  class.  The 
errors  of  Pope's  version  result  not  so  much  from  a  shallow  taste^ 
or  from  deficient  power,  as  partly  from  want  of  scholarship,  and 
still  more  from  a  bent  of  genius  at  total  variance  with  that  of  the 
old  epic  minstrels.  Though  immensely  superior  to  most  of  the 
Alexandrian  writers,  Pope  was,  perhaps  unconsciously,  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  A  literal  re-translation  of  his  Homer  into 
Greek  would  not  be  the  least  like  the  Iliad,  but  it  would  fre- 
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quently  resemble  the  Hero  and  Leander  of  the  pseado-Mi 
Of  all  the  British  poets,  the  two  most  Homeric  ia  spirit^  howera 
different  ia  slyUi  both  from  the  Grecian  bard  and  from  eaeh  oXket. 
are  Shakspeare  and  Scott ;  but  Chaucer,  behind  all  three  in  faaer 
and  invention,  comes  nearest  to  Homer  in  manner  and  expres- 
sion. He  might  have  given  an  English  Homer,  in  which  tb 
few,  who  would  in  the  present  day  have  read  it,  would  have  r- 
oognised  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  great  original. 

In  delivering  his  rule  for  a  narrator,  Chaucer  has  at  least  pe* 
scribed  a  law  equally  incumbent  upon  all  who  aspire  to  tra»- 
late  the  Homeric  poems : — 

<  Whoso  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 
He  moste  reherse  as  neigh  as  ever  he  can, 
Ererich  word^  if  it  be  in  bis  charge. 
All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large.'* 

For,  according  to  the  just  observation  of  Wieland,  quoted  with 
applause  by  Schlegel,  f  *  the  first  great  law  for  the  int^^ 
<  pretation  of  Homer  is  truth.*  The  poetry  of  Homer  b  not  to 
be  regarded  merelv  as  the  overflowing  of  an  exuberant  fancy; 
nor  is  the  personal  genius  of  the  author  alone  to  be  admired  is 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  is,  to  us  at  least,  the  repreaentaiive 
of  his  Age ;  and  those,  whose  imaginations  clothe  him  in  a  fo- 
reign garb,  falsify  not  an  individual,  but  an  universal,  charact^. 
Hence,he  who  would  comprehend  Homer,  must  begin  by  attempt- 
ing to  understand  the  heroic  age.  But  to  do  this  aright,  requires 
more  knowledge  and  labour  than  the  majority  even  of  scholan 
are  inclined  to  bestow.  The  very  facility  of  attaining  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  his  meaning,  prevents  them  from  search- 
ing more  profoundly,  and  prying  with  the  necessary  closene^, 
into  the  whole  depth  and  power  of  his  descriptions  and  expres- 
sion. From  this  cause  it  arises  that  some  peruse  his  works  with 
little  real  satisfaction,  or  look  back  upon  their  previous  knowledge 
of  them,  as  upon  a  vague  and  monotonous  picture  of  coarse  man- 
ners, delineated  in  a  style,  of  which  the  simplicity  approaches  to 
rudeness, — so  that  we  have  not  been  startled  at  hearing  a  very 
elegant,  if  not  a  learned,  critic  assert,  that  he  would  rather  have 
been  the  author  of  a  popular  modern  novel  than  of  the  Iliad. 
The  custom,  too,  of  making  Homer  a  school-hook^  though  a  de- 


•  prologne  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

f  In  his  review  of  Yoss's  translation.  With  many  of  the  views  of  this 
eminent  critic,  the  text  will  show  that  we  cordially  agree ;  and  he  will 
likewise  supply  us  with  a  few  examples  from  the  German  version,  which 
may  serve  to  strengthen,  or  to  illustrate)  our  remarks  npon  the  English 
translations. 
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81  ve  mark  of  the  highest  repatatioD,  is,  like  the  fashion  of  tarn- 
1^  the  eflBgies  of  heroes  into  sign-posts,  not  particolarly  fayour- 
[>le  to  the  subject  of  the  compliment.  From  a  very  yoathful 
tudent  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  degree  of  historical,  of  philo- 
iphic^  and  of  philoli^ical  attainment,  which  the  exact  interpre- 
ition  of  Homer  wonld  demand.  His  poetry,  one  of  the  best  of 
11  subjects  for  academic  prelection,  is  thus  essentially  nnfit  for 
acre  elementary  instructions.  Even  the  structure  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other  forms  of 
be  Gr^k  tongue,  produce  this  uufituess.*  A  loose  and  inac- 
mrate  conception  of  this  dialect,  as  well  as  of  the  heroic  age  and 
manners,  once  formed,  is  most  hard  to  be  removed  or  rectified. 
iVe  have  heard  the  great  Hermann,  the  first  Grecian  of  the  pre- 
lent  day,  declare,  that  he  long  felt  the  mischievous  results  of 
liaving  commenced  his  classical  studies  with  Homer.  At  a  riper 
nge,  however,  returning  to  the  Tale  of  Troy,  at  that  sacred 
fountain  he  drank  fire— there  be  imbibed  that  imaginative  ar- 
dour, which,  combbed  with  indefatigable  industry,  has  made 
him  the  prince  of  living  commentators, — one,  in  whose  explana- 
tions of  the  ancient  poets  we  know  not  which  quality  to  admire 
the  most — his  erudition  or  his  genius. 

The  latter  part  of  Hermann's  example  is  to  be  imitated  by 
those  who  would  know  Homer  as  he  is ;  though,  after  every 
effort,  we  must  sometimes  remain  doubtful  of  the  full  attainment 
of  this  knowledge.  The  grammatical  portion  of  the  interpreta* 
tion,  arduous  as  it  occasionally  is,  constitutes  the  least  difficulty. 
But,  by  the  double  relation  of  his  words,  outwardly  to  objects 
of  which  we  have,  in  many  instances,  no  absolute  conception, 
and  inwardly  to  a  circle  of  ideas,  and  a  mode  of  viewinjp;  thiols, 
widely  distant  from  our  own,  we  are  exposed  to  manifold  self- 


*  The  Greek  grammar  of  Frederick  Tbierscb,  of  which  a  tranalation  by 
Professor  Sandford,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  comments,  has  recently 
been  published^  will  at  once  evince  the  propriety  of  studying  the  Ho- 
meric language  more  critically  than  is  commonly  attempted,  and  supply 
the  best  aid  for  doing  so.  For  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
heroic  times,  we  wonld  earnestly  recommend  that  portion  of  Heeren's  Po/t- 
tical  History  of  Greece,  which  relates  to  thb  topic.  Considerable  assist- 
ance maybe  derived,  likewise,  from  an  excellent  little  work  by  Mr  Henry 
Coleridge,  entitled  <  Introdactions  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets.' 
Of  the  last  mentioned  author  we  may  say,  without  assenting  to  all  his 
Tiews,  that  his  acnteness,  vivacity,  and  el^;ance,  are  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. His  work,  however,  as  the  title  declares,  is  merely  intro^ 
ductory.  A  complete  and  critical  history  of  Greek  Poetry  is  still  a  de- 
sideratom,  and  one  which  we  hope  that  the  taste  and  learning  of  our  own 
day,  and  our  own  country,  may  supply. 
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delosioiis.  How  eanly^  for  example^  do  we  trantfer  soniewktf 
of  our  later  philoeopbie  refinement  to  a  laneuage  wantiog  a 
definite  expressione  of  mental  phenomena — a  langaage  that  it- 
fines  and  eompoonds  chiefly  according  to  physical  perceptioof ! 
The  medium  of  speech  is  always  to  a  certain  extent  daoeitfty, 
since,  in  the  progress  of  human  caltnre,  the  thing  signified  ofta 
undergoes  great  changes,  while  the  sign  continues  the  aoDt. 
Hence  how  many  there  are,  who,  according  to  Locke's  obaerra- 
tion,  <  when  they  would  think  on  thmg%i  fix  their  thoogfats  ody 
<  upon  words ;'  and,  if  they  cannot  even  precisely  nndenlui 
those  words,  what  do  they  resemble  but  that  prince  of  Gentet 
philosophers,  who  sat  for  forty  years,  with  his  eyes  fixed  opoa 
a  wall,  thinking  upon — Withing  !  But  upon  the  fullest  and  most 
just  sense  of  words  and  propositions,  as  the  underMandi$9g  re- 
ceiyes  them,  the  impression  which  a  poetical  description  ahoaU 
make,  does  not  entirely  depend.  Partly  through  the  lirag 
breath  of  elocution  and  of  melody,  and  still  more  throngh  tks 
thousand  shades  of  indication,  superinduced  by  custom  and  ess- 
vention  to  the  positive  meaning  of  words  and  phrases — ^and  of  as 
subtle  an  essence  that  they  evaporate  in  the  process  of  transfo* 
sion — poetry,  and  especially  the  poeta*y  of  nature,  which  pre- 
cedes uiejine  art^  properly  so  called,  appeals  to  the  whole  aeasi* 
bilities  of  man.  Now,  it  is  only  in  a  vernacular  tongue  that  tlw 
hearer  can  at  once  and  perfectly  comprehend  this  appeal.  In  s 
foreign,  and  sometimes  even  in  a  dead  tongue,  we  can  achieve  a 
partial  comprehension  of  it  by  comparing  the  different  uses  of 
the  tongue  in  common  life,  in  femiliar  and  in  elevated  prose,  and 
in  the  various  kinds  of  poetry.  But  for  Homer  we  have  not  the 
elements  of  such  a  comparison ;  since  his  poetry,  with  the  singlt 
exception  of  Hesiod's,  stands  alone  in  the  age  that  gave  it  bii^ 
We  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  speech  of 
common  life  at  the  time,  and  in  the  region  where  this  poetry 
arose :  there  was  then  no  written  prose,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
determine,  onlv  one  kind  of  poetry.  We  may  conjecture,  in- 
deed,  with  Schlegel  and  Payne  Knight,  that  the  speech  of  the 
Muses,  or  of  their  poetic  representatives,  was  not  very  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  mortals — just  as  the  mythic  world,  the 
source  of  poetry,  then  lay  very  near  the  real, — and  so  far  may 
enter  into  the  general  tenor  of  its  meaning ;  but  in  single  words 
or  phrases  it  is  too  often  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  ornament, 
and  how  much  sheer  necessity — ^what  is  the  soaring  flight  of 
fancy,  and  what  the  bare  expression  of  truth. 

From  our  imperfect  knowledge,  in  many  respects,  of  the  arts 
and  outward  circumstances  of  the  heroic  age,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
translator  of  Homer  to  choose  proper  terms  for  a  number  of  ex- 
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«niiJ  objects — for  the  implements  of  agriooltare,  manufaotiirei 
rar,  cookery — for  human  inventions  and  institutions.  And  a 
nistaken  fastidiousness  greatly  increases  the  difficulty.  The 
vord  ^TTfoy,  for  ezampley  is  not  faithfully  represented  by 
sceptre;'  the  word  which  Mr  Sotheby,  (except,  indeed,  in 
rendering  Z.  v.  557.,  where  the  absurdity  of  that  term  would  be 
glaring,)  after  Pope,  has  employed.  This  is  a  term  which  raises 
ideas  of  state  and  splendour,  <  the  attribute  of  awe  and  majesty  ;* 
but  the  (TiEWTfov,  despite  its  <  golden  studs,'  was  nothing  but  a 
staff— Bn  emblem  of  sovereignty  indeed,  but  not  for  mere  osten- 
tation— showing  <  the  force  of  temporal  power*  by  being  laid 
with  right  good-will  upon  the  backs  of  the  subjects :  tr^ii  V 
vufjiOTotaaa  fura^^ivou  eiu^omtrm.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Schlegel 
has  observed,  we  should  sometimes  err  by  adopting  too  homely 
an  expression.  Thus  *  palace'  is  by  no  means  too  pompous  for 
oUofj  when  applied  to  the  habitation  of  monarchs.  The  discove- 
ries of  modern  travellers  have  made  it  manifest  that  kings' 
bouses  were  really  palaces  even  in  those  distant  times.  Still 
stand  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  which  supplied  Homer  with  an  epi- 
thet, and  are  praised  by  Pausanias  as  a  wonder  of  antiquity, — and 
the  ruins  of  Argos  and  Mycenae.  The  treasury  of  Atreus,  once 
erroneously  taken  for  a  place  of  interment,  is  nearly  uninjured ; 
and  the  prince,  who  built  such  a  receptacle  for  his  wealth,  must 
have  had  a  dwelling  in  proportion.  According  to  Dodwell,  the 
treasury  of  Orchomenos,  of  which  the  remains,  though  slen- 
der, are  sufficient  to  show  the  plan,  was  built  of  marbky  which 
must  have  been  brought  thither  from  a  distance.  Hence  itardio 
>J9oio,  in  the  account  of  Priam's  residence,  may  be  rendered, 

*  polished  marble.'  But  the  fault  of  misplaced  grandiloquence 
is  far  more  common  than  that  of  too  humble  translation.  The 
word  rofiln  has  been  the  cause  of  much  uneasiness  to  Pope.  At 
one  time  he  sinks  it  in  the  loose  expression  of  *  attendant  train  f 
at  another,  the  yuvi]  ra/jun  of  the  Odyssey  is  converted,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  false  quantity,  into  <  the  wise  Euryclea.'  Voss,  in 
his  German  version,  has  properly  admitted  Schajffnerin^  ^  she- 

*  steward,'  which,  simple  as  it  is,  conveys  the  true  force  of  the 
original.  Mr  Sotheby  hardly  satisfies  us  by  converting  Hector's 
6T^y\p\  rofjuYi  into  *  the  guardian  of  his  house.' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  desire  to  embellish,  here  alluded 
to,  and  the  want  of  rigid  accuracy,  have  injured  some  of  the 
finest  illustrations^  as  well  as  most  of  the  versions,  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  The  designs  of  Flaxman,  which  do  great  credit  to  Bri- 
tish art,  are  at  the  same  time  not  uniformly  faithful  to  the  scenes 
from  Homer,  which  they  are  meant  to  pourtray.  Out  of  thirty- 
nine  compositions  from  the  Iliad,  twelve  are  fifiulty  in  this  respect, 
—that  is,  they  have  some  error  of  attitade^  costttme^  expression, 
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or  grouping,  resalting  solely  from  a  neglect  of  the  original  tot 
In  these  instances  Flaxman  has  illustrated  Pope,  bat  has  as 
illustrated  Homer. 

Again,  even  were  it  easier  than  it  is  to  forget  the  diacoYcria 
and  improvements,  so  familiar  to  us,  which  were  in  Homer's  tiar 
still  unknown,  it  would  nevertheless  be  difficult  to  find  exset 
terms  for  those  with  which  he  was  actually  acquainted.  Tim 
what,  says  Schlegel,  are  we  to  do  with  the  &ifu(rrfi  of  the  poet? 
These  are  not  the  express  edicts  of  authority,  but  onl j  §mk 
thinffs  as  are  determined  by  custom  and  by  reason — of  which  tk 
177th  line  of  the  19th  Iliad  will  furnish  a  very  decided,  thou;! 
a  ludicrous  proof— yet  if  not  by  *  laws,'  or  <  law,*  as  Pope, 
Cowper,  and  Mr  Sotheby,  have  rendered  it,  how  is  the  word  to 
be  rendered?  Many  similar  difficulties  in  the  case  of  ni^k 
Words  might  be  adduced.  The  ^f/^ri  or  «/d»fi(  (for  we  side  with 
those  who  consider  the  two  to  be  identical)  of  Homer,  if  its 
construction  be  rightly  described  in  the  hymn  to  Mercury,  was 
something  very  different  from  a  modern  harp  or  lyre,  and  yet 
harp  and  lyre  are  the  words  which  we  must  use  in  translatioo. 

But  to  still  greater  embarrassment  is  the  translator  reduced 
by  those  Homeric  expressions,  which  refer  to  the  province  of 
fnatmers.  The  plain  expressions  of  sound,  but  crude  simplicity, 
not  yet  moulded  by  conventional  rules,  although  susceptible  of 
the  highest  improvement,  are  essentially  distinct  from  fast-rooted 
barbarism,  and  the  coarseness  of  manners  which  pertains  to  that 
condition ;  yet  when  we  would  transplant  such  expressions,  un- 
mitigated, into  a  refined  language,  over  which  politeness  has 
already  extended  its  despotic  sway,  we  expose  them  to  be  easily 
mistaken  for  barbarism.  In  this  respect,  almost  every  translator 
has  refined  too  much.  Thus  even  Voss  will  not  permit  Achilles, 
in  Iliad  A.  159,  to  call  Agamemnon  dog-faced  {Kt/vuvajj  but  merely 
echandbarer :  *  ungrateful'  is  the  version  of  Pope ;  Cowper's 

<  shameless  wolf  and  *  face  of  flint'  are  only  approximations; 
and  why  does  Mr  Sotheby  content  himself  with  *  vile  wretch,' 
as  equivalent  to  hwutoj  while  he  renders  wvoi  ofAfjLar  cx^>  xpainff 
i*  i7\afoio  SO  much  more  plainly,  *  dog  in  eye,  but  hind  in  heart* 
—a  characteristic  passage,  foolishly  rejected  by  Zenodotus  after 
the  prudish  condemnation  of  Plato.  In  the  same  way,  although 
Helen,  the  honest  judge  of  her  own  demerits,  twice  calls  herself 

<  she-dog'  in  one  speech,  II.  Z.  344,  356,  Voss  has  not  the  heart 
to  make  her  worse  than  *  schnode,'  vikf  and  <  schandlich,'  sccat* 
dalous :  Cowper  gives  us  *  hateful'  and  ^  worthless ;'  and  we  quite 
lose  the  Greek  in  Pope's 

*  if  the  guilty  dame 

That  caused  tbe«e  woes,  deserve  a  slater's  name/ 
%nd 
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<  The  Gods  have  link'd  our  miserable  doom* 

Oar  present  woe,  and  infamy  to  come.* 
*lie  downright  Otivofjtivwf  of  Vulcan^s  expeatalation  with  Juno,  U. 
•  588,  wherein  he  allndee,  without  any  ambignity,  to  blows 
rhich  Ztii  may  inflict  upon  his  consort,  however  disgusting  to 
4ato,  should  not  have  been  softened  by  Voss  into  *  wann  er 
dich  straft,'  when  he  punishes  thee :  Cowper  dilutes  it  into  *  I  see 
thy  punishment ;'  even  Mr  Sotheby  into  ^  lest  I  behold  thee 
shamed ;'  but,  strange  to  say,  Pope  is  somewhat  more  signifi- 
ant  :— 

— -  <  if  Jo?e  his  arm  extend^ 

I  car  but  grie?e,  unable  to  defend.' 
^o  be  sure,  this  treatment  does  seem  too  humiliating  for  the 
ochrti  ToTvia'Hpi,  if  we  are  to  translate  that  phrase,  with  Voss, 
die  hoheit-biickende,'  the  grandeur-glandng^  or  with  Pope, 
<  the  goddess  of  the  skies 

Roird  the  ktfge  orbs  of  her  majestic  eyes/— 
Uhough  the  latter  is  really  more  faithful  than  usual  in  thus  ren* 
iering  ^oIti^     Mr  Sotheby  blinks  this  epithet  altogether,  and 
;ive8  <  awful*  for  ttotvicu     But,  after  all,  is  ox-eyed  too  rude  ? 
The  Arabian  poet,  in  like  manner,  compares  the  eyes  of  his  mis- 
ress  to  those  of  a  four-footed  beast.    The  German  compound 
ioheii'biickende  is  very  sonorous ;  but  it  says  more  than  the  two 
vords  for  which  it  stands.     For  even  a  slave  is  called  ffoiim  in 
liad  r.  144,  where  the  *  hersohendes  blickes,*  hrdly^eyedj  of 
i^oss,  is  absurd,  the  <  Clymene  the  fair'  of  Cowper  is  vague,  and 
he  simple  ^  Clymene'  of  Pope  is  inadequate;   and,  as  to  vorvta, 
[lomer  is  not  niggardly  in  the  use  of  it — nor  is  there  any  reason 
:hat  he  should  be,  if  Schlegel  be  correct  in  his  ezplanaUon  ot 
.hat  word.     Uorvia  appears  to  be  properly  a  substantive.     The 
title  of  Diana,  'jorvia  Ofipuv^  and  the  fact  that  it  appears  only  in  the 
feminine,  and  generally  as  an  adjunct  of  femimne  proper  names, 
seem  to  intimate  as  much.    Perhaps,  then,  it  is  merely  the  fe- 
minine form  of  7oVi;,  formerly  TroVf^,  (a  having  so  frequently,  in 
Homeric  and  Ionic,  displaced  an  original  t)  :  toVi;,  ^  husband,' 
or  ^  master,'  (compare  tne  Latin  potis^)  irima^  <  wife,'  or  <  mis- 
<  tress  of  the  house.'   The  truth  of  this  supposition  is  almost  de- 
monstrated by  parallel  words  in  the  Sanscrit,  in  which  Patis 
signifies  ^  master,'  <  husband,'  and  Patul,  <  wife.'    In  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer,  'jtimnx  is  never  the  title  of  unmarried  ladies  ;  it 
is  given,  indeed,  to  maiden  goddesses^  but  seemingly  only  by  a 
licensepf  courtesy ;  just  as  the  brevet  rank  otMistressiu  assumed, 
among  ourselves,  by  respectable  females,  whose  years  forbid  the 
hope  of  obtaining  it  in  a  regular  manner. 
The  fear  of  tautological  expression  is  another  well-k« *-' 
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stacle  with  which  the  translator  of  Homer  has  to  straggle  Ti 
best  way  is  at  once  to  recognise  the  ezistezK^  of  a  bold  and  Im^ 
pleonasm,  well  suited  to  the  age  both  of  the  poet  and  of  Uil 
roes,  and  to  render  it  faithfully  and  freely.  Schlegel  dteil 
strong  example  of  fexmpau  ywouiui^  freqaently  recurring,aiidwy 
is  really  quite  as  tautological  as  the  famous  ytmucav  marraT^K^ 
which  Homer  *  thrice  slew  the  slain.'  Here  and  thovytf" 
instance  in  Odyss.  O.  421,  where  Pope*s  version  mns,  *  fiirli* 

<  deceives  the  best  of  womankind,'  it  may  do  to  translate  tki 
phrase  by  *  weak'  or  *  tender  women  f  but  how  would  thiiw 
for  the  ^vx^i  yuvaiKuv  ^hurtpdm  in  Odyss.  A.  384,  where  toidff** 
of  corporeal  frame  is,  of  course,  as  much  out  of  the  quettiofl!* 
mental  refinement  or  imbecility  are  foreign,  both  in  thoaghty 
expression,  to  Homer  ?  We  must  consent,  in  such  a  case,  foAe 
to  merge  the  epithet  altogether  in  translation,  or  to  take*(^ 
*  women,'  without  regarding  the  ludicrous  sound  which  ithtt* 
our  ears — justified,  as  it  happens  to  be,  by  the  authority  of  tont 
of  Europe's  sweetest  minstrels :  for  *  weibliche  Fraaen,'  wiiAt 
just  ^  female  women,'  was  a  common  salutation  from  theXt' 
nesingers  to  the  subjects  of  their  lays,  and  appears  in  mioj'' 
their  most  passionate  productions.     Another  very  frequent  p^ 
nasm  is  found  in  the  verses  which  conclude  with  *arri  ^^^ 
uara  Ou/jlov.  Such  superfluity  not  only  suits  the  infancy  of  the^* 
cient  world,  but,  in  the  description  of  what  goes  on  in  ^^ 
is  admirably  appropriate:  since  the  ancients  thought  that,  witi 
regard  to  these  matters,  they  could  not  make  expression  tooefi' 
phatic.     He  whom  it  offends  to  hear  *  in  the  breast  and  betf^ 

<  in  the  mind  and  breast,'  <  in  the  soul  and  mind,'  is  not  Jif^^^ 
condition  to  enjoy  Homer. 

Nowhere,  as  has  been  well  observed,  do  we  see  more  p'^ 
how  close  Homer,  or  rather  his  age,  kept  to  the  perceptions?^ 
sense,  than  in  his  puerile  notions  of  the  human  soul.  The  J^ 
losophio  parable  which  describes  the  soul,  in  individoa^^  ^ 
gradually  rising,  with  the  progress  of  years,  from  the  foot  totbe 
head,  may  be  applied  to  whole  communities.  With  those  ^ 
thy  islanders  of  the  South  Seas,  who  call  thoughts  *  words  is 
^  the  belly,'  she  is  still  low  down.  In  Homer,  likewise,  we  ci]>- 
not  trace  her  as  yet  established  in  the  head ;  with  him,  her  (K^ 
per  habitation  is  the  breast.  Moreover,  the  limits  of  the  diftr^ 
powers  of  the  soul  are  perpetually  violated ;  the  operatiooi  ^ 
the  understanding  are  equally  ascribed  to  the  will ;  and  th^ 
again  is  confounded  with  the  animal  life, — so  tangibk  a  ib^ 
that  it  is  torn  out  together  with  the  spear,  from  a  wound  in^ 
breast.  In  the  interpretation  of  such  passages,  it  is  very  diff' 
eult  to  banish  our  notions  of  spirituality ;  yet  it  is  not  m^f^ 
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since  with  ns  alto  corporeal  repretentatioiia  of  inTiriblo 
inces  are  not  extinct  in  eommon  language.  Even  in  tbia 
>ect,  however,  some  distinetiona  mnat  he  drawn.  Thua, 
vLgh   ^  hearty'  corporeally  understood,  is  used  by  Homer  for 

^vhole  inward  man,  we  must  not  identify  this  conception 
h  our  own  metaphorical  use  of  the  term,  certainly  not  with 
it  use  of  it  which  prevails,  to  a  sickening  extreme,  in  the  Ian* 
%ge  of  romance.  It  is  observable,  that  to  beasts  likewise,  the 
I  poet  aacribes  the  same  sort  of  Ov/AOi  as  to  men^*one  proof  of 
it  close  relationship,  in  which  those  of  the  heroic  age  lived 

the  one  hand  with  animal  natures,  as  they  were  supposed  to 
'e  on  the  other  with  divine — and  yet  it  has  a  comical  emphasis 

talk,  as  Voss  does,  of  the  <  Geist,'  spiritj  of  the  two  lambs  in 
e  third  Uiad,  OvfMu  hvotxivou^ :  Pope's  *  vital  spirit'  is  improved 
r  the  epithet ;  but  Cowper's  <  ebbing  life  forsook  them  soon,' 

the  best  version  of  the  phrase.  Voss  has  used  Geist  again, 
here  the  effect  of  drawing  the  lance  from  the  wounded  Sar- 
idon'a  thigh  is  described  in  the  fifth  Iliad — tov  y  cAj^f  ^x^i-^ 
k>wper  gives  *  lifeless  languor' — ^Pope, 

'  Tbe  fainting  soul  stood  ready  wing'd  for  flight, 
And  o'er  his  eyeballs  swam  the  shines  of  night ;' — 

»ut  spiritj  sonlf  and  even  li/e^  are  too  strong  for  4^1^,  which 
neans,  in  this  passage,  nothing  more  than  breailu  On  this  Uh 
|)ic  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  Homer  has  helped  himself  out, 
when  he  has  to  speak  of  the  imaginatioru  ^anaaia  u  no  word 
of  his  vocabulary ;  yet  the  faculty  of  calling  up  in  the  mind  the 
images  of  absent  things,  was,  of  course,  no  stranger  to  his  ex- 
perience, and  by  a  most  picturesque  and  faithful  expression  he 
describes  it :  Saaofuvoi  Trart^'  icQKov  m  ^^taiv. 

As  to  the  use  of  epithets  by  Homer — a  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion—we consider  Schlegel  right  in  condemning  both  those 
who  conceive  them  to  be  merely  titulary^  and  one  of  his  country- 
men, who  asserts  that  Homer  would  gain,  for  the  modem  reader, 
by  rejecting  them,  or  by  substituting  other  adjuncts  in  their 
room.    Mc^em  taste  must  not  be  flattered  by  such  a  departure 
from  the  troth  of  the  original ;  and  the  reader,  who  would  find 
Homer  benefited  by  the  change,  is  not  yet  fit  to  feel  his  poetry. 
To  the  character  of  this  poetry  the  epithets  essentialfy  belong. 
How  well  do  they  harmonize  with  that  fond  and  friendly  view 
of  thiogi,  which  inspires  our  own  minds  in  the  perusal,  and 
which  makes  us  go  along  with  the  poet  in  attaching  some  eu- 
phonious adjunct  to  every  object,  however  small  and  insignifi- 
cant I  It  needs  no  sagacity  to  discern  that  the  Homeric  epithets, 
in  the  month  of  a  speaker,  are  often  very  undramaHc :  but  this 
merely  shows  that  the  truth  of  the  dial<^ue  was  made  subordi- 
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nate  to  the  harmony  of  the  epic  tone.  Homer  is  indeed  a  high« 
ly  dramatic  author.  Aristotle  traces,  in  his  works,  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  dramatic  principles ;  and  Plato  scruples  not  to  call 
him  the  Father  of  Tragedy ;  yet  we  must  not  urge  this  notion 
too  far  in  Homeric  criticism.  Representation  by  song,  to  which 
poetry  was  originally  devoted,  and  which  the  poetry  of  Homer 
18,  did  not,  however,  in  his  day,  as  yet  attempt  any  theatrical 
deception,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  and  it  will  not  do, 
therefore,  to  sacrifice  the  epithets  in  translation,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  giving  a  more  dramatic  spirit  to  the  composition.  Nor, 
on  the  other  band,  are  the  epithets  to  be  considered  as  only  titu^ 
lory.  Even  when  they  do  not  mark  any  striking  peouliarit/ — 
although  in  that  case  they  have  not  the  emphasis,  which  would 
divert  the  mind  from  the  chief  object,  nay,  by  reason  of  their 
perpetual  recurrence,  could  not  have  such  emphasis — still,  the 
poetical  propriety,  which  distributed  and  assigned  these  epithets, 
is  very  different  from  that  conventional  mode,  to  which  titles 
owe  their  origin :  and  what  has  the  empty  formality  of  titles  in 
common  with  that  rich  and  beautiful  superfluousness  which,  in 
the  Homeric  epithets,  charms  the  imagination  while  it  delights 
the  ear  ?  There  is  one  license,  however,  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  adjunctp,  that  may  not  unreasonably  be  allowed: — when 
the  literal  version  would  be  hard  or  inconvenient,  we  may  take 
a  more  simple  term  of  like  significance.  Thus,  if  *  well-throned,' 
or  ^golden*throned,'  displease  for  Bi/Ofowg^  we  may  render  ki^<m9 
'Hoi  <  the  golden  dawn ;'  if  <  beauty-cheek'd'  be  too  harsh  a  com- 
pound  for  fca)^7rufyioff  we  may  admit  <  rosy*  as  a  substitute^this 
at  least  is  better  than,  with  Pope  and  Mr  Sotheby,  to  slur  over 
a  descriptive  word,  in  such  vague  expressions  as  <  the  matchless,' 
*  the  fair,'  or  even  to  amplify  it,  as  the  latter  has  done  in  his 
version  of  Iliad  A.  323,  369,  into  ^  in  all  the  bloom  of  charms,' 
and,  <  robed  in  her  beauty's  bloom.'  Wc  should  prefer  rosy  also, 
for  the  translation  of  poidiaxru^^^  (as  Pope,  indeed,  has  done  in 
rendering.il.  A.  477,)  to  ^  rosy-finger'd,'  a  compound  which  has 
established  itself  in  our  tongue,  rather,  we  suspect,  than  in  our 
imaginations.  With  the  afyv^67n(c^  which  belongs  to  Thetis  in 
Iliad  A.  556,  ^  snowy-footed'  would  agree  better  than  the  more 
literal  *  silver-footed  queen'  of  Pope ;  though  it  is  a  capital  error 
of  Mr  Sotheby  to  omit  entirely  an  epithet  so  forcible  in  the 
mouth  of  the  jeahtts  wife  of  Jove.  In  the  same  way,  if  ^  crook- 
<  ed-counselling'  sound  strange  for  ayKt/Xo/Mrni;,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  the  substitution  of  *  close-contriving.'  Only  we  must 
not  let  a  picturesque  expression  be  lost  in  the  mere  wantonness 
of  change.  The  Latin  translator  who  renders  ncpvOaioxo^  by 
^  pugnam  expedite  ciens,'  is  ad  much  guilty  of  positive  destruc* 
tion  as  Mr  Sotheby,  who  expunges  the  epiUiet.  But  the  *  plume' 
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waving  Hector'  conjures  up  a  picture  of  beauty  amid  the  hor« 
ors  of  war.  We  see  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  towering 
mid  the  thick  of  battle^  his  crest  the  rallying  point  for  his 
ountry*6  warriors^  and  still  the  star  of  safety  and  of  hope  to 
Troy. 

The  views  of  Homeric  translation,  which  we  have  here  endea- 
roared  to  developei — and  many  other  kindred  principles  might 
>e  established,  had  we  more  space  for  the  subject, — ^have  not  been 
tbroughont  adhered  to  by  any  translator  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
incomparably  more  so,  however,  in  the  German  than  in  the 
English  tongue^    For  the  translation  of  the  Greek  epic,  the 
Grermans  have  not  only  the  obvious  advantage  of  a  hexameter 
naturalized  in  their  language,  and  a  power  of  combining  words 
almost  unknown  to  the  modern  tongues  derived  from  the  Latin, 
and  indeed  to  the  Latin  itself;  but  moreover,  the  admirable 
iT^riter,  already  often  alluded  to,  justly  claims  for  his  country- 
men a  promptness  and  flexibility  of  mental  character,  which 
easily  penetrates  and  adopts  the  modes  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
expression,  proper  to  other  nations.     In  many  particulars  of 
their  diction,  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  apparent;  and  it  is 
thus  that  they  put  themselves  into  the  situation  of  the  ancients 
more  readily  than  other  modems,  who  almost  always  look  upon 
antiquity  through  the  spectacles  of  their  own  peculiarities.  The 
boast  of  Klopstock,  that,  were  Homer  lost,  he  might  be  re-  Grecised 
out  of  the  German  versions,  will  not  seem  altogether  hyperboli- 
cal to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them.  Shall  we  ever  have 
grounds  for  the  same  vaunt  with  regard  to  an  English  trans- 
lation ? 

Mr  Sotheby,  in  his  specimens,  has  at  least  excelled  his  Eng« 
lish  predecessors  in  some  of  the  qualities  most  essential  to  the 
able  execution  of  his  task.  Compared  with  Pope,  with  whose 
version  these  Specimens  are  most  likely  to  be  put  in  competition^ 
he  is  vastly  superior  in  terseness  and  truth.  Of  his  greater 
closeness  to  the  original,  it  is  no  slight  proof,  that  he  has  con- 
trived to  give  the  61 1  verses  of  the  first  Iliad  in  680  lines ;  where- 
as Pope,  though  sometimes  omitting  material  parts  of  the  Greek, 
has  diluted  the  rest  into  781  lines.  This  compression,  in  Mr 
Sotheby's  style,  however,  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  many 
of  the  Homeric  epithets,  and  occasionally  at  a  sad  cost  of  force 
or  of  tenderness.  There  is  great  poverty,  for  instance,  in  the 
simple  announcement, 

*  Came  with  ber  infant  on  the  nnrse's  breast/ 
for  those  most  expressive  lines  of  the  sixth  book, 

Hum  y  ififtifXf  KM  avr^ 

TOL.  LI,   WO.  CII.  2  H  -  nr^r^ri]^ 
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For  the  empbatie  aafnimncM  of  Pallas  (IL  A.  212») 

Wt  are  presented  witb, 

<  Gifu,  tenfold  gifts,  this  ontrsge  sball  repay : 
ly  Pallas^  tpeak  it ;  hearken — and  obey/ 

The  characteristic  threat  of  Achilles,  in  the  same  book  (IL  JL 
BOO,) 

T*rP  •VK  if  ri  ^tK  it  ix&f  mix^frf  ififr; 
£i  y  iy%  ^P,  wu^n^my  im  yt&tijt  xmi  ^}%' 

loses  mnoh  of  its  personality  and  vigour  when  rendered^ 

*  What  tressnres  yet  within  my  ship  remaia. 
None,  from  this  arm  relactsnt,  none  aball  gain. 
Try,  if  thon  dare,  that  Greece  be  taagfat  to  fear, 
When  thy  dark  blood  reeks  on  Pelides'  apear/ 

Here  and  there,  too,  we  are  startled  by  an  abmptness  in  the 
narrative^  very  dissimilar  to  that  easy  and  continnons  flow  which 
charms  in  Homer,  as  it  does  in  the  first  and  best  Greek  prose 
of  his  inimitable  imitator,  the  delicious  Herodotus.  Yet  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  from  II.  A.  43,  172,  428,  will  show  well,  in  differ- 
ent styles,  how  near  the  English  heroic  conplet  may  be  brought, 
without  injuring  the  sense,  to  the  Homeric  hexameter;  the 
length  of  the  latter  consisting  so  much  of  those  tuneful  inflec- 
tions— *  in  many  a  bout  of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out'— 
that  the  brief  forms  of  the  English  vocables  compensate  for  the 
narrower  limits  of  the  verse : 

*  Thus  Chryses  pray'd :  his  pray*r  Apollo  heard, 
And  heavenly  vengeance  kindled  at  the  word. 
He,  from  Olympus'  brow,  in  fury  bore 
His  bow  and  quiver's  death- denouncing  store. 
The  arrows,  rattling  round  his  viewless  flight, 
Clang  d,  as  the  god  descended  dark  as  night. 
Then  Phosbus  staid,  and  from  the  fleet  apart 
Launched  on  the  host  the  inevitable  dart, 
And  ever  as  he  wing*d  the  shaft  below. 
Dire  was  the  twanging  of  the  silver  bow. 
Mules  and  swift  dogs  first  fell,  then  far  around 
Man  felt  the  god's  immedicable  wound. 
Corse  lay  on  corse,  to  fire  succeeded  fire, 
As  death  unwearied  fed  the  funeral  pyre. 
Nine  days  the  arrows  of  destruction  flew, 
And  Fhoebvsi  unaasnaged,  their  numbers  stow  r 
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Bat  P^lens*  son,  the  tenth  rerolTiiig  dtv» 
Summoii'd  the  conncU  where  the  nary  Jay. 
So  JoBO  wiirdy  who  moorn'dy  untimely  sUday 
The  Grecians  dying  on  the  tainted  plain. 
The  council  met,  and,  'mid  the  public  woes. 
First  from  his  seat  Achilles  stem  uprose.* 

*  Fly-^Agamemnon  answer'd, — speed  thy  flighty 

Sbce  such  thy  warering  mind,  avoid  my  sight. 

I  press  thee  not  to  stay ;  on  Jlion  s  plain 

Here,  honouring  me,  the  host  and  Jore  remain. 

Hence,  thou  of  monarchs  most  my  hate  and  scorn, 

Hence,  man  of  blood,  for  brawls  and  slaughter  bom. 

Vaunt  not  thy  might :  to  thee  that  might  was  gi?en  x 

Ascribe  the  glory  to  the  King  of  heaven. 

Thou,  with  tny  troop,  thy  vessels,  hence,  away— 

At  Phthia  bid  thy  Myrmidons  obey. 

Thy  flight  I  reck  not :  seek  thy  native  shore : 

Rage,  if  thou  wilt,  the  more — I  scorn  thee  more. 

Know,  since  Apollo  claims  my  great  reward. 

My  bark  ^all  bear  the  maid,  my  warriors  guard  \ 

And  thus,  from  forth  thy  tent,  in  all  her  charms, 

I — I  will  force  Briseis  from  thy  arms ; 

So  dread  my  pow*r,  and  none  hereafter  dare 

My  will  oppose,  or  with  their  king  compare.* 

<  She  spake,  and  left  the  Chief,  by  passion  moved, 
Lone  and  disconsolate  for  her  he  loved. 
Forced  from  his  arms.     Meantime  Ulysses  bore 
The  hallow'd  hecatomb  to  Chrysa's  smwe. 
In  the  deep  port,  untroubled  by  the  gale. 
They  stow  d  within  the  bark  the  gatber'd  sail. 
Loosed  with  its  tackle,  swiftly  lower'd  the  roast, 
Row*d  to  the  harbour,  and  their  anchors  cast. 
Forth  came  the  crew,  and  pass*d  along  the  main. 
Forth  led  the  victims  to  Apollo*s  fane,^ 
Forth  came  Chryseis,  whom  to  Chryses'  arms 
The  Chief  restored  in  all  her  virgin  charms. 
And  o*er  the  altar  spake — From  Grecians  king 
To  thee,  time-honour'd  priest,  thy  child  I  bring : 
And  lo  I  the  hecatomb,  the  gift  of  Greece : 
So  may  thy  god*s  wide-wasting  vengeance  cease.' 

The  famous  nod  of  Japiter  is  given  with  considerable  energy:*-* 
<  He  spake,  and  fully  to  confirm  his  vow, 
Bow'd  the  dark  terror  of  his  awful  brow, 
Around  his  front  th*  ambrosial  ringlets  flow*d^ 
And  all  Olympus  reel'd  beneath  the  god ;' 

Int  that  wonderful  passage  was  never  perfectly  translatedi  ex« 
cept  into  sculptnre,  by  the  chisel  of  Phidias* 
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Mr  Sotheby  bas  suffered  a  few  Ovidian  toocbea  to  mar  tbe 
general  fidelity  of  his  adherence  to  the  original.  *  Thuay  we  ob- 
ject to  the  additions  in  the  following  conplets : — 

<  When  first  to  Grecia's  fleet  aged  Chiyses  came. 
To  free  his  daughter  from  the  i/oke  rf  shame** 

*  In  silence  went,  till,  wrung  from  deep  despair^ 
Burst  on  Apollo's  ear  his  votary's  prayV.* 

<  Such  was  the  seer  who  felt  his  nation's  woes, 
Long'd  to  relieve^  yet  trembled  to  diecUm.' 

The  examples  are  not  glaring,  and  have  nothing  in  them  that 
approachea  the  enormities  of  Pone;  bat  on  this  subject  we  are 
disposed  to  be  even  hypercritical.  Every  sach  embellishment 
materially  impure  the  golden  simplicity  of  Homer.  A  beaaty 
of  Nature's  *  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand'  looks  into  the  jog* 
gler's  glass,  and  is  reflected  by  the  langmd  gracea  of  a  faahion- 
able  belle. 

In  like  manner,  although  the  present  translator  is  infinitely 
superior  to  Pope  in  giving  the  right  meaning  of  bis  author — 
(there  is,  indeed,  just  the  difference  between  good  scholarship 
and  the  total  want  of  it) — we  detect  an  occasional  slip.  Ha- 
ving kept,  it  would  seem,  to  the  genuine  lection  of  D.  A.  122, 
'Ar^e/^v)  M^i0Te,  fiXofneaytarare  TravTuv^  instead  of  Mifhare^  rashly  pro- 
posed by  Bentley,  why  does  he  convert  the  imperial  title— -for 
Hv^KTrt  is  nothing  more — into  a  mental  attribute  r 

*  Thou,  most — Achilles  cried — the  chiefs  amongi 
By  lust  of  ff lory  and  of  ararice  stung.' 

In  Iliad  Z.  501,  "Afifu  ^/f^^v  Itti  la^oft  ^iT^of  iXi(rBcuj  he  passes 
over  i7r\  icTTOfi,  the  two  words  in  which  all  the  difficulty  lies ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  he  renders  the  well-known  words  of  Iliad  A. 
882, 

AUrt^y  'a;^iAAim  ft4^vt  X*^*'>  *•  ^*  ^« 

aceording  to  the  exploded  error  of  those,  who  place  the  dative 
*Axfi^  under  the  direct  government  of  ?Jaaof4M — 

*  he  Nestor's  care 
To  soothe  the  bulwark  of  our  host  by  pray'r.* 

Every  sound  interpreter,  from  Eustathius  downwards,  has  con- 
sidered that  Nestor,  in  these  words,  is  only  re-urging  his  exhort* 
ation  to  peace,  with  additional  vehemence,  upon  Agamemnon. 
Among  his  specimens,  Mr  Sotheby  bas  given  that  miraculous 
-  picture — better  than  a  thousand  essays  on  the  state  of  women 
in  the  heroic  age-^of  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache* 
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[e  lias  liere  to  contend  with  the  most  snccessful  passage  of 
'ope's  version,  and  though  he  meritoriously  avoids  the  excess 
r  omamenty  conspicuous  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of 
■%wk%  translation,  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  rivalled  Pope  in  ten- 
eirness  and  sweetness.  But  he  has  his  revenge  in  the  shield  of 
Lolulles.  It  was  precisely  upon  this  ground — the  most  artifi* 
ia.1  portion  of  the  Iliad — that  we  expected  to  see  the  faithful 
xid  elegant  translator  of  Oberen  and  the  Georgics  achieve  a 
rilxmph.  Wo  shall  extract  the  description  of  the  last  compart- 
inexit,  and  we  would  beg  of  our  readers  to  contrast  it  for  them- 
selves with  the  loose  and  inaccurate  version  of  the  same  lines 
wliich  they  will  find  in  Pope. 

*  Now  on  the  shield  a  choir  appear*d  to  move, 

Whose  flying  feet  the  tuneful  labyrinth  wove. 

Such  as  famed  Daedalus,  on  Gnossus'  shore, 

For  bright-hair  d  Ariadne  fonn'd  of  yore. 

Youths  and  fair  giris  there  hand  in  hand  adranced, 

Timed  to  the  song  their  step,  and  gaily  danced. 

Round  every  maid  light  robes  of  linen  flow'd, 

Round  every  youth  a  glossy  tunic  glow*d : 

Those  wreathed  with  flowers,  while  from  their  partners  hung 

Swords  that  all  gold  from  belts  of  silver  swung. 

Train'd  by  nice  art  each  flexile  limb  to  wind, 

Their  twinkling  feet  the  measured  maze  entwined, 

Fleet  as  the  wheel  whose  use  the  potter  tries, 

When,  twirl'd  beneath  his  hand,  its  axle  flies. 

Now  all  at  once  their  graceful  ranks  combine. 

Each  ranged  against  the  other,  line  with  line. 

The  crowd  flock'd  round,  and,  wondVing  as  they  view'd, 

Through  every  change  the  varying  dance  pursued ; 

The  while  two  tumblers,  as  they  led  the  song, 

Tum'd  in  the  midst,  and  roll'd  themselves  along.' 

Whether  the  last  two  lines  of  the  original  be  spurious  or  not, 
they  are  here  most  exactly  translated. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  we  have  said  and  quoted,  that 
Mr  Sotheby  has  united  with  a  classical  closeness  of  translation, 
considerable  harmony  of  numbers.  But  we  doubt  whether  Jit 
be  possible  for  our  language,  in  its  modern  state,  to  image  out 
to  English  apprehensions  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  Ho- 
meric style — the  true  fount  in  which  to  bathe,  if  we  would  re- 
cover the  youth  of  the  soul ;  and,  unquestionably,  no  version,  in 
any  tongue,  can  ever  approach  that  melody,  unrivalled  by  the 
later  bards  of  Greece  herself — at  once  soothing  and  majestic. as 
the  music  of  those  dark-blue  waves  which  murmured  in  the  ears 
of  Homer,  when  his  glorious  eyes  could  behold  them  no  more* 
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Aet.  VllL— Ab^adqf  the  am  Jbr  EHMUhing  OmHt  ^Lotei 
Jbrnduston.— Ordered  by  the  Home  of  Commons  to  be  print- 
ed Siet  Jane,  1880. 

THE  memorable  motion  of  Mr  Brougham  in  Febmarj^  1828, 
upon  the  Reform  of  the  Law,  has  at  length  been  lei* 
lowed  op  in  a  condign  manner.  It  first  led  to  the  imprataot 
measore  of  the  two  Commissions,  one  upon  jadicial  pitieeed* 
ings,  the  other  upon  the  law  of  real  property;  and  eaob  e( 
these  has  prepared  already  two  elaborate,  voluminous,  and  most 
valuable  reports  upon  the  subjects  intrusted  to  their  mTeat%e* 
tion.  Although  Mr  Brougham  expressed  himself  to  be  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  selection  of  Uommissioners,  by  which  those 
were  placed  on  one  commission  whose  promotion  to  the  Bench 
was  expected  immediately ;  and  by  which  Mr  Humphreys,  the 
man  b^t  qualified  to  aid  the  enquirVf  was  left  out  of  the  other 
list;  yet  he  has  uniformly  done  ample  justice  to  the  talents,  Uie 
learning,  and  the  firmness,  mingled  with  discretion,  which  both 
the  Commissions  have  so  amply  displayed  in  their  proceedings ; 
and  he  has  cordially  supported  all  the  propositions  which  they 
have  made  for  reforming  the  law.  Consistently  with  this  view 
of  their  merit,  he  abstained  for  some  time  from  proposing  any 
measures  of  his  own,  lest  he  might  interpose  obstacles  to  their 
plans;  and  this  cautious  and  delicate,  as  well  as  judicious  coarse, 
was,  without  any  hesitation  whatever,  or  without  any  shadow 
of  truth,  ascribed  to  a  prejudice  against  law  reform,  that  is, 
against  his  own  measure;  and  pretty  plain  insinuations  were 
flung  out,  that  he  had  become  estranged  from  the  cause  by  am- 
bitious views,  of  a  professional  nature.  He  who  had  {as  he  in- 
dignantly exclaimed  in  Parliament)  refused  the  highest  judicial 
itatioBs,  and  taken  steps  even  to  prevent  the  very  office  aUvded 
to  from  being  tendered  to  him  by  those  who  desired  nothing 
better  than  his  acceptance  of  it,  was,  by  the  mean  jealousy  of 
ether  reformers,  charged  with  abandoning  the  question  upon 
which  his  fame  was  to  rest  with  future  ages,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  court  to  the  powers  that  be,  with  a  view  to  his  own 
promotion ! 

"While  such  persons  were  thus  venting  their  feeble  spite,  he 
was  maturing  the  great  measure,  the  outline  of  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  paper  before  us.  We  consider  it  as  too  important 
to  be  lightly  passed  over,  and  there  is  no  better  or  fairer  way  of 
bringing  the  whole  subject  before  the  reader,  than  by  first  stating 
the  nature  of  the  evil,  then  the  difficulties  of  the  cure^  abd,  lastly, 
the  remedial  measures  now  brought  forward  by  Mr  Brougham. 
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The  aH-important  subjeet  of  Jadieial  Reform  bas,  of  late  yMrtf 
aappily  ocenpied  the  almoet  andiyided  attention  of  thinking  men, 
in  eTery  part  of  the  country.  In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England, 
tfaare  exists  the  most  liyely  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  matters 
>f  Jariaprudenee.  Every  attempt  to  amend  onr  laws  upon  sound 
principles,  meets  with  favour  and  encouragement  out  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  more  out  of  Parliament  than  within  its  precinct* 
The  sabject*matter,  then,  of  our  present  remarks,  will  not  readily 
be  deemed  either  dry  or  trivial,  by  almost  any  class  of  readers 
in  either  part  of  the  island. 

L  The  Evil, — ^All  the  mischief  and  inconveniences  of  an 
Antiquated  sjrstem,  formed  in  different  times,  and  adapted  to  an 
opposite  state  of  things,  but  rigorously  enforced  and  tenaciously 
adhered  to  when  every  other  thing  has  undergone  a  change,  are 
formed  to  impede  and  encumber  the  administration  of  justice  in 
England.    Let  any  one  but  take  the  pains  to  consider  what  was 
the  state  of  society  in  the  times  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Harrys, 
when  the  foundations  of  our  legal  polity  were  laid,  and  contrast 
that  state  with  what  we  now  see  around  us.    The  people  were 
scantily  dispersed  over  a  country  covered  with  forests,  and  yield* 
ing  little  return  to  the  regular  toil  of  the  husbandman.     They 
lived  little  in  towns,  unless  when  they  chanced  to  be  collected 
under  the  walls  of  some  baron's  castle,  whose  protection  they 
eooght.    They  directed  their  lives  to  the  chase,  to  plunder,  to 
war,  and  a  very  little  to  agriculture.     The  towns  nad  hardly 
any  existence, — trade  next  to  none, — manufactures  absolutely 
none.    The  barons,  or  privileged  class,  lorded  it  over  them  as 
vassalfl)  who  were  ready  to  follow  their  fortunes  in  a  tumultuary 
war,^-now  against  a  foreign  prince, — ^now  against  their  own,-^ 
now  with  one  another.     In  peace,  those  vauals  were  their  idle 
and  dissolute  retdners,  and  shared  the  rude  hospitality  of  their 
strongholds,  in  which  law  and  subordination  to  the  power  of  the 
state  had  as  little  place  as  sobriety  or  rational  occupation.   The 
most  profound  ignorance  pervaded  and  darkened  the  land,  only 
broken  by  the  scanty  and  useless  learning  of  the  priesti^  who 
domineered  over  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  multitude  as 
absolutely  as  the  barons  did  over  their  persons  and  property. 
Th^  bulk  of  the  people,  indeed,  were  the  chattels  of  those  lay 
and  spiritual  lords,  once  held  in  property  as  their  beasts,  ot 
arms,  or  tools,  and  latterly  held  with  the  land,  and  with  it 
transferred  like  its  fourfooted  inhabitants.    Almost  every  habit 
and  practice,  whether  of  business  or  indulgence,  that  now  occu- 
pies the  various  ranks  of  the  community,  horn  the  prince  to  th6 
peasant,  is  the  growth  of  later  ages ;  most  of  the  classes  into 
which  the  people  are  divided,  had  in  those  early  days  no  exist* 
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once ;  except  one  kind  of  property^  none  of  the  tilings  in  vrblA 
wealth  now  conBists  were  then  known,  even  by  name ;  and  that 
kind  is  used  or  enjoyed  as  differently  as  if  it  were  not  the  same 
sort  of  possession.  There  is  really  no  exaggeration  in  saying, 
that  a  native  of  one  of  the  South- Sea  Islands  would  be  as  modh 
at  home,  if  set  down  by  the  captain  of  a  merchantman  in  Cheap- 
side,  as  would  a  baron  or  a  woodman  of  the  times  of  Edward 
the  First,  were  he  recalled  to  life  by  some  magician's  wand,  and 
awakened  from  his  repose  in  the  Temple  Church,  to  hear  in 
Fleet  Street  the  blowing  of  the  guard's  born,  or  the  puffings  of 
the  steam-boat ;  and  the  click  of  the  printing-press  would  cer^ 
tainly  scare  a  High-Priest  from  Timatave,  less  than  it  would  the 
Beckets  and  Bigods  who  once  ruled  us  by  the  breviary,  and 
muttered  the  incantations  of  their  superstitions  under  the  clois- 
ters of  their  venerable  abbeys. 

Now,  it  was  for  the  society,  the  habits,  the  property,  the  rights 
i  of  such  remote  ages,  that  the  laws  were  framed.  They  were 
adapted  to  the  pursuits,  and  regulated  the  disputes,  of  men  in 
such  an  opposite  state  of  society.  Their  provisions  might  all  have 
been  absolutely  perfect  for  that  purpose,  and  as  entirely  unsoited 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  present  day.  Can  we  wonder  that 
there  should  be  little  chance  of  fair  treatment  for  the  poor,  under 
a  system  controlled  by  those  who  held  the  common  people  in 
property,  as  they  held  their  cattle  ?  Can  we  expect  the  principles 
of  laws,  made  when  there  was  no  wealth  but  the  soil,  to  embrace 
the  questions  which  arise  between  manufacturers  and  merchants? 
Can  we  marvel  that  the  statutes  made,  or  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure fashioned,  before  bills,  or  notes,  or  stocks,  were  known  by 
name,  should  not  extend  their  provisions  to  the  claims  arising 
upon  these  valuable  subjects  of  commerce  ? 

That  the  confusion  which  would  arise  from  applying  our  old 
laws  to  our  present  condition  and  affairs,  has  been  spared  us,  is 
only  owing  to  the  necessity  under  which  lawyers,  ever  hostile 
to  all  change,  have  been  placed,  in  spite  of  their  very  teeth,  to 
new-model  the  law  from  time  to  time,  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars. The  country  must  have  come  to  a  downright  stand- 
still but  for  this ;  and  it  required  no  less  imperious  a  necessity 
to  produce  the  alterations.  But  still  as  much  of  the  old  and  in- 
applicable matter  is  retained  as  was  possible.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  has  always  been,  not  how  the  community  could  be 
best  fitted  with  laws  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
were  to  obey  them,  but  how  the  community  could  go  on  with 
as  little  provision  of  new  and  fitting  laws  as  possible.  This 
minimum  of  change,  that  is  to  say,  of  improvement,  and  adapta- 
tion,  and  convenience^  was  always  sought  after,  and  generally 
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hit.  The  waggon  bad  got  over  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  if  left 
to  itself)  must  elick  fast  or  tumble  headlong.  Its  drivers  woald 
by  no  means  raise  it  and  put  it  on  the  level  again,  but  only 
poised  it  barely  enough  to  let  it  slide  on,  without  falling  over. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  lawyers  did  not  try  to  mend  their 

system  by  reversing  or  adapting  it,  they  were  busy  enough  in 

adding  to  it  parts  which  augmented  its  burden  on  the  people. 

Those  additions,  and  the  changes  that  accompanied  them,  were 

contrived  to  increase  their  own  gains,  atid  suit  their  own  conveni* 

ence.    They  were,  in  truth,  very  great  alterations  in  the  system, 

and  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  alterations  for  the  worse.     The 

one  which  worked  the  most  serious  aod  extensive  mischief,  was 

the  bringing  all  business  away  from  the  suitor's  doors,  and  thus 

adding  to  tiie  delay,  the  vexation,  and  the  cost  of  all  proceed* 

ings.     The  simple  proceedings  of  rude  times  were,  in  most  re« 

spectSf  ill-adapted  to  the  present  refined  state  of  society ;  but, 

in  one  particular,  they  were  admirably  suited  to  the  exigences 

of  the  people,  in  all  stages  of  refinement.     They  were  formed 

upon  the  ptinciple  of  domestic  justice,  so  far  as  to  assume,  that 

the  suitor  came  in  contact  with  the  judge,  or  at  least  was 

always  near  enough  to  have  access  to  him.     Hence,  the  judge 

resided  in  the  district  over  which  he  was  to  distribute  justice, 

and  he  was  controlled  by  appeal  to  the  superior  judicatories, 

which,  from  time  to  time,  also  sent  members  of  their  own  body 

round  the  kingdom. 

By  the  disuse  of  such  local  tribunals,  and  by  a  thousand  ar- 
tifices and  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  system,  the  English  have  at  length  arrived  at  their  present 
state, — ^nearly  the  worst  in  which  any  country  can  stand.  They 
have  all  the  defects,  and  inaccuracies,  and  irreconcilable  in- 
congruities of  a  jurisprudence  formed  for  a  perfectly  different 
people  and  country,  pulially  and  clumsily  adapted  to  the  altered 
state  of  things;  and  they  have,  moreover,  all  the  mischief  which 
could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  arts  and  industry  of  those 
whose  interests  could  only  be  consulted  by  dropping  almost  all 
that  the  original  constitution  of  the  system  had  of  good  and  na- 
tural, and  by  adding  much  of  evil  pectdiar  to  our  own  times  and 
country.  The  people  suffer  and  the  craft  gains  by  the  evils  of 
both  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things,  without  the  advan- 
tages natural  to  either. 

To  enumerate,  even  generally  and  superficially,  the  results  of 
this,  as  they  are  every  day  e3cperienced  by  the  people,  would  be 
to  perform,  inadequately  and  feebly,  a  task  upon  which  the  learn- 
bg  and  the  genius  of  Mr  Bentham  have  been  exhausted.  To 
his  master-band  We  owe  a  picture,  which,  for  depth  of  colouring 
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and  Tigonr  of  denefni  has  no  match ;  it  is  the  grefttoat  aerm 
ever  rendered  to  the  country  which  he  adorns,  bjr  any  of  hm  ' 
political  philosophers;  and  its  contemplation  has  prodocad,  m 
sooner  or  later  it  was  certain  to  produce,  the  resolate  delerai- 
nation  of  the  ablest  statesmen  to  dean  ont  the  Augean  stahb^ 
whose  recesses  he  has  laid  open,  and  upon  whose  aceumaktd 
nuisances  his  powerful  hand  has  directed  the  river  to  roIL 

But,  although  we  are  far  from  intending  to  make  mnj  sad 
recital  of  the  evils,  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  haui  bsea 
said,  and  not  denied,  of  the  actual  state  of  things.  England,  thea^ 
be  it  remembered,  is  a  country,  in  which  the  first  lawyers  aver 
that  no  man  but  an  idiot,  or  one  who  cares  nothing  for  his  ovi 
interest,  would  ever  think  of  suing  another  for  so  small  a  sob 
as  twenty,  or  even  thirty  pounds,  in  one  kind  of  Court,  and  for 
so  little  as  a  hundred  in  another ;  and  where,  if  he  were  called 
on  to  pay  such  a  sum  a  second  time,  by  a  creditor,  whose  atampC 
receipt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  having  paid  it  to  the  same  creditor 
an  hour  before,  he  would  at  once  pay  the  money  rather  than 
gain  a  suit  commenced  against  him  bv  defending  it — ^England 
is  a  country,  where,  if  a  man  be  knocKcd  down  with  injury  and 
insult,  he  has  but  one  substantial  means  of  redress,  putting  hk 
antagonist  to  death,  for  which  he  will  be  punished,  though  not 
capitally. — England  is  a  country,  where,  if  a  man's  character, 
or  that  of  his  wife,  or  his  child,  be  slandered  daily  for  a  year,  be 
cannot,  without  risking  the  bread  he  and  they  have  to  eat,  have 
any  remedy  but  assassinating  the  supposed  defamer.— England 
is  a  country,  where  no  secure  conveyance  can  be  made,  at  any 
expense,  of  almost  any  real  property,  and  no  conveyance  at  all 
of  property  under  forty  or  nfty  pounds. — England  is  a  eoon- 
try,  where,  if  there  be  left  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  pounds,  the 
plain  and  obvious  course  for  a  prudent  man  to  take,  is  to  say 
nothing  about  the  matter,  and  let  the  executor  keep  it  instead 
of  himself,  unless  he  will  voluntarily  pay  it  over,  which  he  is 
substantially  under  no  kind  of  obligation  to  do. — England,  more- 
over, is  a  country,  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  almost  all  its 
own  inhabitants,  has  no  equal  on  the  globe,  for  the  excellence  of 
her  institutions ;  and  of  these  the  first  and  the  most  excellent  it 
her  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  all  who  understand  it  extol 
to  the  heavens,  as  the  most  divine  production  of  perfect  wisdom — 
which  all,  who  know  it  by  experience  of  its  blessings,  curse  as 
the  worst  mischief  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  infemsd  regions. 

II.  The  Difficulty. — ^To  reform  such  a  system,  to  restore 
whatever  of  its  primeval  simplicity  is  truly  beneficial,  to  adapt 
the  whole  to  our  own  times,  to  lop  off  what  is  redundant  and 
pemiciousy  to  make  it  capable  of  performing  its  office^the  real 
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iisp^iMatioii  of  jtutioe  between  man  and  nun,  and  the  seenring 
^f  the  rights  of  all  at  a  moderate  eoet  to  each,  and  with  a  rea- 
ronable  certainty  that  right  shall  prevail  ;-^thia  is  clearly  a  task 
worthy  of  the  highest  fpRM  which  can  adorn  either  lawyer  or 
itatannan ;  but  it  is  also  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty,  from  Ta- 
rions  oansflB.    When  a  system  is  of  so  long  standing  that  it  loses 
its  origin  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  it  becomes,  on  that  ao* 
ooant,  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  r^^ard  it  with 
the  awe  'which  the  works  of  Nature  themsdves  are  calculated  to 
insptre,  and,  fancying  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  immutable  order  of 
ihinga,  set  about  adapting  their  conduct  to  its  arrangements,  as 
if  they  had  no  power  of  making  those  arrangements  conform  to 
their  own  conTcnience.     Its  antiquity,  too,  makes  it  unavoid- 
ably connected  with  every  other  part  of  our  institutes,  civil  and 
eooleaiaatical ;  so  that,  to  change  its  parts  seems  the  same  thing 
as  to  tear  away  those  branches  by  which  it  has  become  closely 
interwoven  with  all  the  other  portions  of  our  polity. 

These  considerations  are  both,  in  themselves,  very  powerful 
holds  over  the  minds  of  man,  and  strong  supports  of  the  esta- 
blished jurisprudence;  but  they  afford  the  means,  to  designing 
men,  of  perpetuating  abuses  in  which  they  have  found  their  own 
profit.     For  there  is  another  far  less  justifiable  obstacle  to  im- 
provement, and  a  far  more  powerful  one,  in  the  constant  interest 
of  professional  men  to  maintain  profitable  abuses.     Their  views 
are  pointed  towards  their  own  gains ;  and,  therefore,  against  the 
best  and  most  obvious  interest  of  those  to  whom  justice  is  due. 
The  suitor  cannot  have  it  too  cheep,  too  speedy,  too  easy.    The 
lawyercannotsellittoodear,toodilatorv,  too  vexatious.  His  influ- 
ence and  his  gains  depend  on  the  trouble,  the  delay,  the  expense 
to  which  the  suitors  are  put  for  the  recovery  or  the  defence  of 
thrir  rights.     He  is,  therefore,  the  habitual  and  the  unshrinking 
defender  of  things  as  they  are,  and  the  vehement  and  unscrupu- 
lous enemy  of  all  change ;  save,  peradventure,  some  change  that 
may  add  to  the  cost  and  the  vexation  already  accumulated  by 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors.    Unhappily  he  is  as  powerful  as 
he  is  strenuous  in  his  resistance  to  improvement.    He,  and  he 
only,  is  well  armed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  its 
deteils,  so  essential  to  successful  attack  or  defence  of  existing 
abuses.    He  can  deny  and  assert  at  pleasure,— can  find  mistakes 
in  his  assailant's  arguments,  and  detect,  or,  if  he  find  them  not^ 
can  invent,  errors  in  his  statements  of  fact,^>can  perplex  the  sub* 
ject  by  invdving  it  in  unfathomable  darkness  and  inextricable 
conrusion,-^and  confound  his  less  learned  adversary  by  the  va- 
riety of  his  confident  assertions,  and  the  undaunted  front  with 
^hi^  be  brings  them  forward.    In  prosecutbg  this  unequal 
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watf are  bur  address  is  e6ual  to  his  boldoeto ;  and  both  arise  Am 
bis  jast  confidence  in  his  ample  resonrces.  He  b^ins  with  s 
dangerous  frankness,  by  admitting  that  there  appear  to  be  ewik^ 
and  that  the  complaints  made  wear  an  external  aspect  of  jostiee. 
But  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  their  gross  exaggermtioo. 
Nay,  he  will  oftentimes  go  so  fat  as  to  admit,  that  mischirfdoei 
exist;  but  the  good  which  he  can  show  by  facts,  it,  on  tht 
whole,  practically  secures,  greatly  overbalances  the  ill;  and 
then  they  only  who  are  utterly  ignorant  how  the  system  works 
can  think  of  encountering  the  incalculable  mischief  and  seriom 
dangers  of  the  alteration.  Therewithal  he  will  conjare  jrou  up 
the  most  hideous  phantoms  of  evil  as  the  instant  and  imaTind- 
able  fruits  of  the  projected  change ;  and  he  sets  before  yon  ibe 
choice — there  is  no  other  alternative— of  bearing  with  the  trifling 
inconvenience,  or  curing  that  at  the  certain  expense  of  eneenn* 
tering  the  countless  and  boundless  calamities  which  the  innova- 
tion  must  bring  on.  It  is  true,  that  a  practised  reformer  wdl 
knows  every  individual  phantom  thus  called  forth  to  affright 
him ;  for  they  are  precisely  the  same,  and  succeed  in  the  same 
order,  and  go  through  the  same  antic  tricks  each  time  that  any 
amendment  of  the  law  is  propounded  ;  and  they  troop  in  as  nim- 
bly,  and  look  as  horrid,  when  the  very  smallest  change  is  named, 
as  when  there  is  a  talk  of  uptearing  the  system  of  abuse  fnnn 
its  foundations.    It  is  always,  *  Veneration  for  establishments,'— 

*  Wisdom  of  past  ages,' — *  Holy  institutions  of  religion,' — *  Kl- 

<  lars  of  the  state  torn  down,' — <  Incalculable  risks  of  anknowa 

<  things,' — *  Moving  landmarks,' — *  Unsettling  the  whole  order 

*  of  things,' — *  Ignorance — rashness  —presumption,' — *  Innova^ 

*  tion  !  Innovation  !  Innovation  !'  But  though  the  wary  and 
experienced  reformer  well  knows  all  these  bugbears,  and  is  proof 
against  them,  his  well  meaning  and  less  disciplined  supporters 
know  them  not ;  and  with  the  multitude  at  large  they  exerdae 
a  fearful  sway.  How  often  soever  they  may  appear,  they  are 
always  clothed  in  terrors  for  the  ignorant  and  imreflecting; 
and  they  render  the  task  of  law  reform  always  difficult,  often 
hopeless.  s 

Add  to  this  the  exalted  support  which  the  influence  of  sueh 
apparitions  never  fails  to  receive  from  the  highest  quarter,  those 
reverend  persons  set  apart  as  an  order  by  themselves,  scarcely 
less  sacred  than  the  hierarchy,  for  the  exposition  of  the  laws  and 
the  dispensation  of  justice.  They  are  ever  found  to  join  in  resist- 
ing change;  and  they  perform^^their  part  of  the  drama  after  a  very 
skilful  and  efficacious  fashion.  They  never  reason  upon  the 
matter  at  all ;  but  they  publicly  fling  themselves  into  the  most 
^orrid  contortions  as  often  as  it  change  is  mentioned,  and  the 
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well-known  phantoms  are  made  to  rise  up.  They  affect  the  nt- 
most  exceeses  of  fear  at  those  grisly  shapes ;  and  thus  propagate 
among  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  but  specially  of  the  highest,  that 
most  infectious  of  all  corruptions,  the  loathsome  contagion  of 
alarm. 

We  must  not  close  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  reform  of  the  law,  without  adverting  to  an- 
other, which  is  applicable  to  the  manner  of  the  reformer's  work- 
ing.    The  very  existence  of  any  institution  for  so  long  a  period, 
and  its  intimate  connexion  with  so  many  interests  and  so  many 
other  branches  of  our  polity,  both  because  of  the  hold  it  has  ac- 
quired over  men's  minds,  and  because  of  its  having  become  the 
supporter  of  other  institutions,  renders  it  daugcrous  to  move  with- 
out great  delicacy  and  caution.  A  change  which  the  country  docs 
not  generally  go  along  with  may  be,  abstractedly  considered,  an 
amendment,  and  may  yet,  practically  speaking,  be  a  change  for 
.the  worse.     This  must  never  be  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  by  the 
law  reformer ;  he  must  always  remember  that  he  is  dealinff  with 
men,  not  with  things ;  that  he  has  a  problem  to  solve  with  cer- 
tain data  prescribed  to  him,  and  which  he  has  no  power  to  vary ; 
and  that  of  these  the  habits  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple are  the  most  considerable.     He  must  therefore  only  intro- 
duce changes  as  far  as  ho  has  prepared  the  people  for  their 
ireception ;  must  beware  of  raising  against  the  working  of  his 
^machine  Uiose  powers  on  which  alone  he  can  rely  for  putting  it 
in  motion ;  must  take  especial  care  only  to  alter  what  ho  intends 
to  alter,  and  not  other  parts  in  connexion,  which  he  does  not 
'desire  to  disturb;  must,  above  all,  beware  that,  in  changing 
things,  he  change  not  names  unnecessarily,  and  that,  when  he 
changes  names,  he  do  not  also  unintentionally  change  things. 
To  alter  the  law,  and  even  to  mend  it,  would  be  the  easiest  task 
which  a  rash  and  ignorant  hand  could  undertake,  were  it  not  for 
considerations  like  these.    To  amend  the  law  safely  and  securely, 
cutting  off  the  noxious  part,  and  making  the  new  mechanism 
chime  in  harmony  with  the  portion  left,  ia  a  task  worthy  a  learn- 
ed and  sagacious  lan^ver,  and  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  exalted  of  his  functions. 

III.  Remedy. — The  ground  is  now  cleared  for  considering 
the  measure  brought  forward  by  Mr  Brougham,  and  abstracted  in 
the  Parliamentary  Paper  before  us.  He  has  gone  at  once  to  the 
main-body  of  the  evil — the  delay,  and  expense,  and  vexation  of 
justice,  as  at  present  administered ;  and  he  has  boldly,  it  must  be 
confessed,  propounded  his  remedy,  by  a  very  sweeping  change 
in  tbe  present  system.  But  it  appears  manifest,  that  the  change 
ii  of  no  rash  and  unheeding  kind ;  for  it  is  bottomed  upon  the 
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flifest  prineiples ;  it  leayet  all  tlie  rest  of  tbe  law  tmtoiidbed ;  it 
eonoeota  ittelf  with  the  njnUim  without  moTing  it ;  and  it  hm 
even  a  warrant  of  authority,  not  only  in  the  minor  analogies  ^i 
that  system,  bat  in  its  original,  we  may  say,  its  prioEieTal  ar« 
rangements.  The  gist  of  the  plan  is  shortly  stated : — ^it  is  U>hmg 
justice  home  to  every  man's  door  at  all  times  of  Uie  year,  bj  the 
establishment  of  Local  Courts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  seems 
soundness  of  decision,  and  preserre  perfect  uniformi^  of  kw, 
by  giving  the  superintendence  over  the  local  judicaturea  to  tbe 
central  and  general  courts  of  Westminster.  In  what  numiier 
this  principle  is  carried  into  execution  the  Bill  itself  can  aloDS 
ftilly  expound.  But  as  it  is  necessarily  long,  having  no  Ism 
than  a  hundred  and  seven  sections,  and  a  long  appendix  of  forms, 
occupying  fourteen  folios,  and  as,  moreover,  there  is  onavoid- 
ably  much  technical  matter  in  the  details  of  the  plan,  an  Ab- 
stract referring  to  the  Bill  is  furnished;  and  affords  a  plain 
and  popular  view  of  its  provisions,  while  it  serves  at  tbe  wtmrn 
time  as  a  key  to  its  contents.  We  shall  at  once  bring  this  Ab* 
stract  before  the  reader,  by  inserting  it  at  length : — 

*  Although  tbe  Bill  only  provides  for  two  courts,  one  for  Kent,  and  one 
for  Durbam  and  Nortbamberland,  its  proTisions  may  be  extended  to  tbe 
other  counties  of  Engbind  and  Wales,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertaiaed 
bow  large  eacb  juridical  district  should  be. 

<  The  object  of  the  Bill  being  to  afford  tbe  means  of  trying  causes  at  ss 
little  expense,  and  with  as  little  delay  and  inconrenience  as  possible  te 
the  suitors,  district  courts  are  established,  under  the  rerision  of  superior 
courts,  in  most  cases. 

<  The  judge  of  eacb  district  is  called  tbe  judge  in  ordinary ;  and  be  has 
a  registrar,  with  a  clerk,  crier,  usher,  and  messenger.  The  judge  must  be 
a  Serjeant  or  a  barrister  of  ten  years'  standing.  He  and  the  registrar  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown ;  the  clerk  by  the  registrar ;  and  the  other  officen 
by  the  judge. 

*  The  judge,  registrar,  and  clerk,  are  paid  partly  by  salary  and  partly  by 
a  proportion  of  the  fees  collected  on  the  business  done ;  but  those  fees  do 
not  depend  upon  the  number  of  steps  or  the  length  of  the  procedure  in 
any  case ;  they  depend  only  on  tbe  number  and  raJue  of  the  causes.  Hie 
crier  is  paid  by  salary ;  and  the  usher  and  messengers  by  salary  and  fixed 
fees  on  the  service  of  process.  Extra  messengers  are  to  be  appointed, 
.when  necessary,  from  the  sheriffs'  bailiffs,  and  ^ese  are  to  be  piud  by  fees 
on  the  service  of  process*  The  constitution  of  the  court  is  laid  down  in 
the  first  twelve  sections,  and  rules  of  practice  are  to  be  laid  down  by  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  section  106. 

<  The  court  thus  established  has  six  branches  of  jurisdiction,  three  com* 
pulsory,  and  three  voluntary  or  prorogated.  The  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion is  in  certain  actions — in  small  debts — and  in  legacies ;  the  voluntary, 
in  all  actions^— In  arbitration,-— and  in  reconcilement. 
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'  coivirt  IB  to  sit  once  ftpinonth  at  leasty  except  in  Angntt,  and  ht 
■    -parts,  of  the  district^ 

j^^^S®  ordinary  is  to  be  a  jastice  of  peace  of  that  and  the  adjoin« 
atie*^  and  in  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  de<* 

X'lie  coart  has  authority  to  try  all  actions  where  the  defendant 
^i^tbin  the  district,  and  the  cause  of  action,  if  on  a  debt,  does  not 
one  hundred  pounds,  or  if  on  a  tort  fifty  pounds^  and  where  title 
estate,  tithe,  or  by  bankruptcy,  or  to  toll,  market,  or  other  fran* 

!k«>es  not  come  in  question. 
Xt  bas  anthority  to  try,  in  a  summary  way,  small  debts  not  exceed* 

ve  pounds,  under  the  like  restriction  as  to  real  estate,  &c« 

•  It  has  authority  to  try  claims  of  legacy  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
ds. 

<?.  It  has  authority  to  try  all  actions  at  law  of  all  kinds^  and  to  any 
not,  by  consent  of  parties. 

5 .  It  has  authority  to  try  all  matters,  whether  at  law  or  in  equity,  b^ 
of  arbitration,  the  parties  consenting. 

6.  It  has  authority  to  hear  and  advise  upon  all  disputes,  with  consent 
be  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  reconcilement. 

1. — Actions, 
The  proceeding  here  is  by  statement,  answer,  reply,  and  rejoinder ; 
tions  13,  14, 15, 49, 51,  treat  of  the  jurisdiction  under  this  head.    The 
nner  of  serving  the  defendant  with  the  statement,  which  stands  both 

•  writ  and  declaration ;  of  putting  in  the  answer,  which  serves  for  plea 
demurrer,  as  the  case  may  be ;  of  putting  in  the  reply,  which  serves 
r  both  replication  and  demurrer ;  and,  of  putting  in  the  rejoinder,  which 
ay  be  cither  rejoinder  or  demurrer,  is  laid  down  in  sections  16,  17,  18, 
id  19,  and  the  consequences  of  making  default  are  laid  down  in  section 
5.  The  manner  of  pleading,  in  its  different  stages^  is  laid  down  in  sec- 
ons  16,  17^  18,  and  19,  and  schedule  (C)  gives  various  forms,  accord- 
ng  to  which  the  pleading  is  to  be  conducted,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  Pre- 
autions  are  taken  to  prevent  prolixity  and  mistatement  of  facts,  by  ma* 
»Bg  practitioners  liable  for  the  consequences  of  the  same,  at  the  discretion 
af  the  court ;  but  the  parties  have  a  direct  interest  in  putting  these  dis^ 
cretionary  powers  in  motion ;  sections  21,  22,  23,  36,  37. 

*  The  process  for  summoning  jurors  and  witnesses  is  laid  down  in  sec- 
tions 30,  31,  34,  35,  and  schedule  (D) — the  mode  of  trial  in  sections 
29,32,33. 

*  The  judge  is  authorized  to  give  time  to  parties  for  pleading,  and  to 
put  off  trials ;  and  he  is  also  authorized  to  hear  parties  and  their  attorneys, 
and  on  oath  if  he  pleases,  on  the  matter  of  such  applications ;  sections  21, 
87,88,89. 

*  The  judge  Is  authorized  to  decide  points  of  law  raised  before  him  on 
the  pleadings. 

*  The  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  trying  matter  of  fact  is  by  jury ; 
hut  the  judge,  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  may  try  any  matter  of  fact 
without  a  jury,  with  power,  if  in  the  course  of  the  trial  he  finds  the  mat- 
^0  or  any  part  of  it,  more  fit  for  a  jury,  to  impanel  one.    He  may  also^ 
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with  content  of  both  parties,  exclude  strangersy  and  tiy  the  acdon  in  p> 
vate,  with  or  without  a  jury,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  powen  are  c^ 
fined  in  sections  25,  26,  27,  28,  93. 

*  Any  matter  tried  before  the  jndge,  whether  of  law  or  fact,  may  her^ 
viewed  by  a  motion  before  the  judee  of  assize  for  the  comity,  the  jiulge  s 
ordinary  sitting  with  him,  but  not  having  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  ip 
peal.  If  the  judge  of  assize  pleases,  he  may  hear  it  with  the  other  ji^ 
of  assize. 

<  The  judgment  of  the  judge  in  ordinary,  in  matter  of  law,  may  be  r^ 
viewed  by  the  judge,  or  judges  of  assize ;  and  the  sentence  of  the  judgt  a 
ordinary  and  venhct  of  the  jury,  in  matter  of  fact,  may  be  set  ande,  wui 
a  new  trial  ordered  by  the  same  judge  or  judges.  Powers  are  given,  ol- 
der certain  restrictions  as  to  costs  and  securities,  of  carrying  the  aasift 
before  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  from  the  decision  of  the  jadge  of  »- 
size ;  and  a  discretionary  power  is  also  given  to  the  judge  in  orcUnary,  to 
require  securities  before  appeal  by  motion  to  the  judge  of  assize.  Powe^ 
are  also  given,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  both  the  judge  in  ordinsrr 
and  judges  of  assize,  to  reserve  points  and  order  cases  for  the  opinion  ot 
the  superior  courts. 

<  The  subject  of  appeal  is  treated  of  in  sections  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  4& 
47,  48,  51.  Upon  all  final  judgments,  execution  is  to  be  taken  out,  m. 
the  process  thereof  served,  according  to  rules  laid  down  in  sections  S8, 
39,  40.  The  judge  has  power  to  order  payment  by  instalments,  aectioa 
S9 ;  and  debts  may  be  assigned  in  satisfaction,  section  40. 

2.— Plaints. 

*  The  proceedings  in  the  small  debt  court  of  the  judge  in  ordinary,  ii 
by  plaint  and  plea.  The  rules  relating  to  the  service,  pleading,  and  bo- 
tices,  are  laid  down  in  sections  52,  53,  54,  55,  and  forms  are  given  is 
schedule  (C.) 

<  The  judge  is  to  sit  for  the  trial  of  plaints  at  each  place  immediateij 
after  the  sittings  for  trial  of  actions. 

*  He  may  examine  on  oath  the  parties  before  him ;  and  these  partia 
may  appear  by  others,  if  prevented  from  attending. 

<  The  execution  is  summary,  by  warrant ;  and  there  is  no  appeal  or  it- 
vision^  unless  the  judge  deems  it  fitting. 

<  The  trial  is  by  the  judge  without  a  jury,  unless  he  thinks  it  fit  to  hate 
a  jury. 

*  The  trial  of  plaints  is  treated  of  in  sections  56,  57,  58,  GO^the  ji«%- 
ment  and  executions  in  sections  59,  61,  62. 

3. — Legacy. 
'  The  proceeding  in  legacy  is  by  citation  and  daim,  serving  the  office 
of  both  subpoena  and  bill ;  and  by  article,  serving  the  office  of  answer,  pies, 
and  demurrer. 

<  The  citation  must  be  not  less  than  six  months  after  the  executor  or 
administrator's  title  accrued,  and  twelve  months  after  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator. 

*  The  rules  for  proceeding  and  pleading  in  legacy  are  laid  down  io 
.  sections  66,  67,  68,  69,  70, 71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78 ;  and  formsiw 

«nven  in  schedule  (C.) 
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<  WhereriBr  the  executor  or  admmittrator  has  free  ataetSy  he  mutt  either 
ly  the  legacf  as  far  as  bis  assets  go,  or  he  must  show  canse  whf  he  does 
9t,  stating  the  claims  against  the  estate,  which  he  apprehends  ma^r  he 
ade ;  and  in  that  case  he  must  pay  the  money  claimed  into  couit»  te 
^ait  the  coming  in  of  such  claims. 

*  An  appeal  hy  way  of  motion  lies  from  decisions  in  legacy,  to  the 
>nrta  of  law  and  equity^  accordmg  to  rules  laid  down  in  sections  70 
id  73. 

4. — General  JurMieiian  by  Comeni. 

<  This  extends  to  all  actions  at  law.  The  consent  of  parties  must  be 
yen  in  writing,  and  filed  with  the  statement,  answer,  &c  or  at  what- 
rer  other  stage  of  the  cause  the  necessity  arises  of  extending  the  juris- 
iction  beyond  its  ordinary  limits.  This  is  laid  down  in  section214,  and 
le  forms  are  gi^en  in  schedule  (C.) 

*  The  forms  of  pleading  under  such  parts  of  this  head  as  are  not  exem* 
lified  under  the  head  of  actions,  are  given  in  schedule  (C.) 

5. — ArbUration. 

<  The  judge  ordinary  is  a  judge  of  arbitration  also,  and  may  proceed, 
pon  any  matter  at  law  or  in  equity  referred  to  him,  after  the  manner^cf 
B  arbitrator* 

'  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  laid  down  in  sections  79,  80,  81,  82,  83. 

'  The  judge  is  to  raise  any  question  of  law  on  the  face  of  his  award, 
liat  either  party  desires  to  carry  before  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  law 
r  equity. 

*  He  has  also  power  to  try  any  part  of  the  matter  referred  to  him  by 
jury,  subject  to  certain  rules. 

*  The  reference  to  him  is  irrerocable ;  witnesses  are  compellable  to 
ttend  him ;  false  swearinsr  before  him  is  punishable  as  perjury ;  and  his 
ward  can  only  be  impeadied  if  it  exceed  the  terms  of  the  reference. 

^  Judgment  and  execution  on  the  award  is  to  be  had,  as  laid  down  in 
ections  84,  85. 

6.^-Bec(mcUemenL 

'  Any  party  may  cite  another  against  whom  he  has  any  claim  or  com- 
plaint, or  from  whom  he  apprehends  any  claim  or  complaint,  before  the 
ndge  ordinary,  at  a  time  and  place  specified  in  the  citation  and  allowed 
►y  the  judge. 

*  The  judge  is  to  hear  the  parties  themselves,  without  any  attorney  or 
:ouncil,  and  to  adrise  them  on  the  matter  of  their  differences ;  subject  to 
eruin  rules  laid  down  in  sections  95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101. 

*  If  they  agree  to  abide  by  hb  advice,  a  memorandum  of  agreement  is 
0  be  signed  by  them,  and  this  shall  be  binding,  according  to  rules  laid 
lown  in  section  100. 

*  Execution  may  issue  on  whatever  agreeme*^    J^*^  for  paya 
noney.  ^^k 

'  All  fees,  after  paying  the  proportions  of        ^^^B  "^  ^  ' 
o  be  paid  into  the  consolidated  fund,  sectioi 

*  There  are  clauses  for  punishing  perjury, 
ndge  ordinary  of  dnrecting  prosecutions  ik  ' 
•ections  9),  92.  ^ 

*  There  are  clauses  for  regulating  pro^ . 
VOL.  LI.  KO.  Cli.  2      i 
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Bxecntion  of  ihe  act,  and  for  proaectidng  pereont  for  extortiovy  ceclioni 
102,104. 

*  Schedules  (A.)  and  (B.)  prescribe  the  feea  of  the  conn  and  nie»< 
aengers. 

*  Schedule  ^C.^  the  jforms  of  pleading. 

*  Schedule  (p.)  the  forms  of  summons  to  jurors  and  witnesses. 

*  Schedule  (£.}  the  forms  of  oaths  to  jurors,  parties^  and  witnesses 

*  Schedule  (F.)  Attorney's  fees.* 

It  is  not  saying  too  much,  to  assert  that  the  roieasure,  of  which 
there  are  here  sketched  the  great  outlines,  answers  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill.     <  Whereas  it  is  expedi* 

*  ent  that  the  means  should  be  afforded  to  the  people  of  this 
<  realm,  of  having  their  suits  tried  as  speedily  and  as  near  to 
.*  their  own  homes  as  may  be,  whereby  expense,  vexation,  and 

*  delay  may  be  avoided :  And  whereas  it  is  fitting  that  at  the 

*  first  the  provisions  for  this  purpose  should  bo  confined  to  cer- 

*  tain  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  end  that  the  rest  thereof  may 
^  profit  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  experience,  when  the 

*  same  shall  be  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom;  and 
^  that  the  due  administration  of  justice,  wherein  doth  chiefly 

*  stand  the  strength  and  happiness  of  nations,  may  be  placed 

*  upon  a  sure  foundation.' 

The  most  important  branches  of  this  plan  are,  the  establish- 
ment  of  Courts  of  Local  jurisdiction, — the  providing  a  good  Small 
Debt  jurisdiction, — the  improvement  of  the  law  of  Arbitration, — 
the  enabling  small  Legacies  to  be  recovered, — and  the  institution 
of  Courts  of  Reconcilement. 

If  the  acheme  shall  become  law,  it  will  be  possible  for  every 
man  to  obtain  redress  for  wrong  as  soon  as  he  has  suffered  it,  and 
without  more  expense  than  he  can  recover  from  the  wrongdoer. 
The  business  of  the  assizes  will  henceforth  no  longer  be  chiefly 
composed  of  trifling  suits,  assaults  and  slanders,  where  408.  da- 
mages can  hardly  be  obtained,  and  small  tradesmen's  bills  of  a 
fourth  and  fifth  part  the  amount  of  the  costs  of  suit;  in  a  word, 
actions  in  which,  under  pretence  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  the 
parties,  the  court  is,  in  truth,  only  settling  which  of  thena  shall 
pay  the  bills  of  the  attorneys.  That  shameful  sight  never  can 
again  happen  which  Mr  Brougham  described  as  having  been 
exhibited  at  one  assizes  for  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster, 
-—fifty  causes  tried,  the  only  civil  business  done,  and  the  ave- 
rage amount  of  the  verdicts  recovered,  under  fifteen  pouqds. 
Nor  will  it  be  any  longer  possible  for  a  wealthy  wrongdoer  to 
heap  insult  upon  injury,  by  defying  him  whom  he  has  wronged 
to  dare  seek  redress,  and  intimating  that,  bad  as  himself  hai 
been,  the  law  will  be  found  far  worse ;  or  for  a  knavish  execu- 
tor to  tell  a  pocNT  lemte«,  whom  the  kindness  of  a  Cfimnftoo 
friend  intended  to  make  comfortable  tor  life,  that  hii  only  re- 
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medy  is  a  bill  in  ^quitj/  to  which  he  will  certainly  pat  in  his 
amwer,  promising  to  pay  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  cause 
(and  the  parties)  shall  be  disposed  of. 

The  manner  of  effecting  these  invaluable  changes  is,  in  oiie 
view,  still  more  important  than  at  first  appears.  Not  only  may 
the  machinery  of  the  provincial  jurisdictions  be  extended,  when 
experience  has  pronounced  in  its  behalf  that  judgment  from 
which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  so  as  to  embrace  all  causes,  and 
all  amounts  of  claim;  but  the  new  mode  of  pleading,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  bill,  is  of  universal  application.  It  is  ground- 
ed upon  the  original  principles  of  the  act,  in  which  t^  older 
pleaders  so  eminently  excelled  those  of  our  day;  and  it  is  at 
once  certain,  simple,  and  concise.  A  record  will  no  longer, 
when  so  framed,  be  conspicuous  for  prolixity  and  vagueness 
alone — for  the  endless  multitude  of  words  in  which  no  meaning 
at  all  is  enveloped — for  affording  no  insight  whatever  into  the 
claims  and  defences  of  the  contending  parties — nor  indeed  ser- 
ving any  one  purpose,  except  to  profit  the  profession  at  the 
suitor's  expense.  But  each  will  tell  his  story  plainly  and  short- 
ly ;  and  both  will,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  in  the  full- 
est manner,  disclose  their  opposite  contentions,  informing  one 
another  what  they  are  to  maintain,  and  the  judge  what  he  is 
to  decide  upon.  This  portion  of  the  measure  is  contained  in 
schedule  C,  and  the*  abstract  above  extracted  gives  no  idea  of 
it  at  all.  We  therefore  shall  extract  a  specimen  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  reader ;  and  we  consider  that  portion  of  the  plan 
as  deserving  the  most  serious  attention  of  those  eminent  persons 
in  this  pa^rt  of  the  island,  who  are  occupied  in  forming  regula* 
tions  for  governing  the  proceedings  in  Jury  Trial.  Our  habits 
are  yet  Up  form  ;  our  system  of  pleading  is  not  framed ;  with  us 
the  reformer  has  not  to  struggle  against  inveterate  practice, 
knowledge  dearly  bought,  and  hard  to  abandon  or  unlearn,  and 
prejudices  rooted  deeply  in  the  soil  of  usage,  and  ignorance,  and 
mterest.  Even  if  such  impediments  should  unfortunately  pre- 
vent its  adoption  in  England,  or  its  extension  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts  above,  can  there  be  any  reason  why  in  Scotland  it 
should  be  rejected  ? 

*  Form  of  Statement — In  Debt  on  Simple  Contract,  (Bill  of 
Exchange.') 

*  A.  B.  sues  C.  D.  before  the  Judge  m  Ordinary,  &c.  for  the  sum  of 
L.92,  which  C.  D.  owes  him  for  principal  and  interest  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  L.85,  dmwn  by  E.  F.  upon  and  accepted  by  C.  D.,  dated  Ist 
day  of  January  1827,  at  six  months  after  date,  payable  to  A.  B. 

(Signed)  *  G.  H.  &c.' 

*  Form  (if  Ansiver, — General  Denial. 

♦  C,  D.  denies  that  he  owe«  A.  B.  any  thing  in  respect  of  the  said  bill. 
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*  Farm  <f  Answer. — Partia]  Draitl. 

*  C.  D.  denies  that  he  owes  A.  B.  more  than  L.80,  because  be  mj 
that  be  hath  paid  L.12  for  intereat  upon  the  said  bill  of  exchange,  and  he 
pays  L.80  into  Court. 

*  I.  K.  &c* 

<  Form  of  Answer. — All^tion  of  Variance. 

<  C.  D.  denies  that  he  owes  A.  B.  any  thing  in  respect  of  the  said  bO! 
of  exchange,  because  he  says  that  he  accepted  a  bi]l  of  exchange  drawn 
by  E.  F.  payable  to  A.  B.  at  six  months  after  date,  which  bill  was  drawn 
payable  six  years  before  the  bringing  of  this  suit ;  to  wit^  on  the 

day  of  January  1824< ;  and  the  right  of  suing  thereupon  is  barred  by  the 
Statute  of  Limitations. 

•  I.  K.  kd 
*  Form  ^/2ep/y.^Re-affirmance. 

*  A.  B.  says  that  C.  D.  owes  him  the  sum  demanded  in  respect  of  the 
bill  of  exchange  in  the  statement  of  A«  B.  mentioned^ 

*G.  H.&c; 
'  Form  of  Reply, — Departure  and  Adoption. 

*  A*  B.  says  that  C.  D.  owes  him  the  sum  demanded  in  respect  of  tbe 
bill  of  exchange  in  the  answer  of  C.  D.  mentioned,  because  he  says  that 
within  six  years  next  before  bringing  this  suit,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  1827,  C.  D.  promised  in  writing  to  pay  the  said  sum  in  respect 
of  the  said  bill  [or,  paid  interest  on  the  said  bill.] 

« G.  H.  &c 

<  Fo/rm  of  Rejoinder. — ^Denial  of  the  Reply* 

<  C.  D.  denies  that  he  promised  to  pay  the  said  sum  [or,  denies  that  be 
paid  any  sum  of  money  for  interest]  in  respect  of  the  said  bill  of  exchange, 
at  any  time  within  six  years  next  before  brinffinir  this  suit. 

\  ^^  «LK.&c; 

*  Form  of  Rejoinder. — Confessing  and  Avoiding. 

<  C.  D.  admits  that  he  promised  to  pay  the  said  sum  in  respect  of  [or, 
paid  the  said  money  for  interest  on]  the  said  bill  of  exchange ;  but  be 
says  that  he  made  the  said  promise  [or,  paid  the  said  money  for  interest] 
by  means  of  threats  and  duress. 

'  I.  K.  %Lc: 

These  pleadiDgi  here  occupy  only  twenty-eight  lines,  and  in 
the  bill  itself  less  than  thirty.  At  least  as  many  folios  would  be 
occupied  with  themi  if  drawn  according  to  the  present  roles  of 
pleading;  and,  moreover,  they  could  not  attain  their  object; 
for  no  means  are  now  afforded  of  certainly  escaping  tbe  riaks  of 
nonsuit  for  a  variance  between  the  record  and  the  proof :  where- 
as, by  adopting  the  ingenious  contrivance  described  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Law  Reform  in  their  Second  Report,  and  adapting 
it  to  his  system  of  pleading,  Mr  Brougham  has  taken  the  whole 
advantage  of  that  useful  suggestion. 

The  improvements  in  the  &w  of  Arbitrament  are  of  great  im- 
portance. It  had  long  been  felt  necessary,  even  by  the  mosi 
practical  men,  to  alter  tlie  law  in  this  brancii;  and  many^went 
so  far  as  to  agree  in  the  suggestion  first  mii4eLhyJ^tJ3rotighan 
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in  July  1828)  of  establishing  courts  of  arbitration^  which  suitors 
might  easily  and  safely  resort  to»  when  they  were  minded  to  ter- 
minate their  differences  summarily  and  privately.     In  fact, 
many  causes  are  fitter  for  this  kind  of  forum,  than  for  the  more 
solemn  and  operose  discussion  of  a  public  trial.    All  matters  of 
account  and  mutual  claims  are  eminently  of  this  description. 
But  so  are  others,  even  where  conflicting  testimony  is  to  be 
balanced  by  frequently  reconndering  the  parts  of  the  chain  of 
evidence,  and  by  repeatedly  investigating  minute  circumstan- 
ces.    The  advantages  of  an  enauiry  before  a  jury  are,  in  many 
cases,  very  great,  and  its  supenoritv  to  all  other  methods  appa- 
rent. But  it  often  works  injustice,  by  giving  undue  importance 
to  slips  of  witnesses  and  of  practitioners ;  and  it  always  is  in- 
compaiible  with  a  very  patient  and  repeated  consideration,  which 
is  in  many  cases  absolutely  necessary.    The  very  publicity  and 
solemnity  of  the  procedure  is  agdnst  this ;  and  it  is  found  often 
far  more  conducive  to  justice,  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of , the  cause  should  sit  together,  and  discuss  it  round  a 
table,  with  loss  of  ceremony  and  fewer  spectators,  than  a  public 
trial  supposes.*  Besides,  if  the  parties  are  to  be  examined,  much 
of  the  serious  objection  urged  to  the  effect  of  swearing  a  man  to 
the  truth  of  his  own  story,  and  cross-examining  him  in  public, 
will  be  removed  if  you  examine  him  before  arbitrators.    To  fii* 
oilitate  references,  therefore,  was  a  very  important  measure; 
but  it  was  necessary  also  to  improve  the  mode  of  proceeding. 
We  believe,  the  manner  in  which  such  enquiries  are  often  car- 
ried on  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.    The  arbitrators  are  not 
always  of  the  first  eminence  for  capacity — ^very  often  are  men  of 
little  experience — ^hardly  ever  devote  as  much  of  their  time  to 
any  reference  as  is  necessary  for  due  despatch ;  and  then  the  re- 
ference is  generally  made  at  a  great  expense,  after  all  the  cost 
of  having  the  cause  tried  in  court  has  been  incurred  on  both 
sides.     To  afford  a  tribunal  of  undoubted  respectability,  where 
this  valuable  kind  of  jurisdiction  may  be  regularly  and  speedily 
explicated,  is,  it  appears  to  us,  an  amendment  in  the  law  of  great 
value. 

But  the  Bill  gives  other  facilities.  It  enables  the  arbitrary 
judge  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  it  punishes  false 
swearing  as  perjury;  and  it  removes  that  absurdity  by  which 
the  present  law  of  arbitrament  is  disfigured,  the  revocable  na- 
ture of  all  submissions  to  reference,  and  the  utter  invalidity  of 

*  See  an  able  pamphlet  by  Mr  Dance,  of  the  Insolrent  Court ;  a  gen* 
tleman  whose  great  experience  renders  bis  practical  suggestions  pecoli* 
arljr  valuable, 
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all  bouds  aud  agreements  to  refer*  The  truth  is,  thai  arbitra- 
tion has  never  been  a  favourite,  either  with  the  law  <»r  the 
judges.  It  interferes  with  the  gains  and  influence  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  henoe  the  monstrous  deoLsiOns  by  which,  when  two 
parties  voluntarily  bind  themselves  by  the  most  scdenui  inalra- 
ments,  and  under  the  most  specific  penalties,  to  abide  by  the 
award  of  some  arbitrator  of  their  own  free  choice,  the  English 
courts  have  held,  that  the  parties  have  not  bound  Uiemaelves  at 
all,  and  have  refused  in  equity  to  compel  a  performance,  and  at 
law  to  award  damages  for  a  breach  of  the  solemn  and  dcdibenKtc 
obligation. 

The  greatest  novelty  in  this  measure,  however,  is  the  inetita- 
tion  of  Courts  of  Rec<Hicilement.  Every  one  who  is  practicallj 
acquainted  with  the  law,  knows  that  no  precautions  can  reecns 
suitors  from  the  gripe,  or  save  them  from  the  art,  of  the  lowin 
practitioners — whose  appointed  prey  the  ignorant  and  timid  of 
all  classes  are.  If  any  one  of  the  hundred  suitors  at  Lancaster 
apsiaes,  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to^  had  known  Umt  he 
might  lose  his  cause  and  have  the  costs  on  both  ndes  to  pay — 
but  that,  if  he  gained,  be  would  assuredly  be  a  good  many  poninds 
out  of  pocket,  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  paused,  and 
either  yielded,  if  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  or  even,  if 
sore  of  being  in  the  right,  have  listened  to  terms  of  comproniise  ? 
But  his  attorney  had  a  direct  iBterest  in  keepng  him  in  the 
dark,  and  took  especial  care  to  prevent  such  truths  frem  ever 
reaching  bis  mincL  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  all  tfab  is 
owing  to  the  defects  of  our  system,  which  amount  in  so  mimy 
teses  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Vet,  even  under  the  most  improved 
administration  of  law  that  can  be  conceived,  much  power  of  de- 
ception will  always  be  exercised  by  those  professional  men  wheee 
interest  it  is  that  frivolous  suits  should  be  multiplied,  and  des- 
perate cases  defended.  Often,  tee,  their  ignorance  makes  them 
bad  advisers ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  the  courts  and  the  legisla- 
ture unite  ikekr  efforts  to  remedy  these  evils,  as  long  as  the 
suitor  gets  into  the  pettifogger's  hands  befere  he  comes  into 
those  of  the  judge.  Furthermore,  were  there  no  other  bad 
counsellors,  men's  passions  are  the  worst  advisers.  One  is  irri- 
tated, and  will  go  to  law ;  another  is  alarmed  overmuch,  and  will 
yield  a  just  right ;  a  third  is  sanguine,  and  cannot  suppose  de- 
feat possible ;  a  fourth  is  proud,  and  won't  appear  to  yield  vo- 
luntarily. All  would  be  infinitely  safer  in  the  hands  of  some  re- 
spectable and  experienced  man,  who  might  hear  what  each  hail 
to  say,  and  give  his  advice  to  both.  The  Bill  proposes  that  the 
provincial  judge  should  hold  courts  of  reconcilement  for  hearing 
and  advising.  The  experiment  has  beco  tried  in  many  conntrieSi 
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In  some  it  has  failed,  as  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  ,  in  France 
It  has  noi  sacceeded,  except  in  the  case  of  mercantile  canseiy 
where  its  success  has  been  great.  But  in  others,  as  Suritxerland, 
Denmark,  and  Hamburgh,  its  success  has  been  prodigious.  Thus, 
in  Denmark,  where  it  was  introduced  about  five-and*thirty 
years  ago,  the  number  of  causes  brought  into  the  courts  wa»at 
once  reduced  to  one-third  their  former  amount ;  and  in  Ham- 
burgh, many  thousands  of  causes  areevery  year  disposed  of  finally 
in  this  way. 

The  last  branch  of  the  measure  upon  which  we  shall  com- 
ment, is  the  Small  Debt  jurisdiction.  The  advantage  of  ap« 
pointing  everywhere  really  good  small  debt  courts,  may  be 
seriously  known  in  England,  by  the  evils  of  the  present  defeo* 
tive  system.  There  are  now  above  two  hundred  and  forty  small 
debt  courts  in  different' parts  of  the  country.  The  varieties  of 
their  constitution  and  powers  are  endless ;  and  many  of  them  have 
jurisdiction  to  a  great,  even  to  an  unlimited  extent,  which  for  a 
long  course  of  years  has  never  been  exercised.  Most  of  them 
are  very  ill  composed,  give  no  satisfaction,  work  great  injustieef 
And  are  only  rendered  tolerable  by  the  grievous  abuses  of  the 
system  in  general,  which  make  any  kind  of  justice,  how  bad  so- 
ever,  better  than  none  at  all.  When  respectable  ma^tratee 
nhnll  everywhere  be  armed  with  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
bill,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  courts  will  be  resorted  to  in 
preference  to  the  courts  of  requests  and  courts  of  conscience 
now  established ;  and  then  it  will  doubtless  be  advisable  to  abo- 
lish the  latter  altogether. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  matters  which  we  proposed 
to  handle^  in  connexion  with  the  important  subject  of  this  bill. 
It  has  for  the  present  only  been  introduced  into  parliament;  but 
it  was  supported  by  the  government,  as  well  as  hailed  with  loud 
approbation  by  the  independent  part  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  we  are  sanguine  in  the  expectation  of  its  final  success. 
This  period,  however,  ought  not  to  be  deferred  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  mature  deliberation  upon  its  provisions.  The 
measure  is  not  propounded  in  a  crude  form ;  it  is  plainly  the 
result  of  much  reflection  and  labour;  nor  will  the  l^slature 
have  the  ordinary  excuses  for  a  dilatory  treatment  of  it — ^for 
they  may  rest  assured  that  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  bent  upon 
their  conduct  in  a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance  to  die 
welfare  of  the  whole  community ;  nor  will  any  excuses  stand  in' 
the  stead  of  either  adopting  this  remedy,  or  devising  some  other 
better  suited  to  meet  the  greatest  practical  evil  ever  country  yet 
laboured  under* 
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VERY  picture  has  its  point  of  view»  whieh»  as  a  matter  of 
^  coarse,  all  people  seek  to  find  before  they  begin  to  criti- 
cise. It  is  admitted)  that  the  most  perfect  work  of  art  may 
otherwise  be  overlooked  as  a  mass  of  uDdistioguished  colour. 
There  are  places  in  the  boxes,  as  well  as  gallery,  of  many  thea- 
tres, whence  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
merits  of  a  half-heard  piece,  or  the  talents  of  an  almost  invi- 
sible performer.  So  simple  a  rule  of  sense  and  fairness  is,  never- 
theless, often  unaccountably  disregarded,  when  we  nt  in  judg- 
ment on  the  much  more  difficult  cases  of  national  or  individual 
character.  How  few  persons,  while  dealing  with  Asiatic  lite- 
rature, morals,  or  society,  think  it  necessary  to  consider  before- 
hand where  they  shall  take  their  stand.  The  spot  on  which 
they  happen  themselves  to  be  placed  at  the  moment  is  inune- 
diately  assumed  to  be  the  only  position  from  which  the  object 
ought  to  be  viewed.  We  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  peculiarities,  important  as  they  are,  which  distinguish  Ame- 
rica from  Europe,  should  have  proceeded  to  such  irreconci- 
lable differences  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  as  to  dis- 
qualify us  from  the  possibility  of  an  approximating  estimate  of 
each  other.  But  we  have  none  at  all  in  perceiving  that  the 
assistance  of  some  friendly  and  skilful  hand  in  conducting  us 
by  proper  steps  to  the  proper  points  of  observation,  is  an  indis- 

fmsable  condition  to  any  intelligible  execution  of  the  task, 
he  moral  of  such  a  state  of  things  ought  to  be  mutual  for- 
bearance. On  the  one  hand,  the  American  who  finds  himself 
rapidly  loslne,  during  a  short  absence,  the  distinctive  qualities 
of  Americanism,*  and  who  has  experienced  in  his  own  person 

*  Jefferson's  evidence  on  this  point  (1801)  is  very  remarkable.  <  When 

*  I  returned  from  France,  after  an  absence  of  six  or  seven  years,  I  was 

*  astonished  at  the  change  which  I  found  had  taken  place  in  the  United 
'  States  in  that  time.  No  more  like  the  same  people— their  habits  and 
'  manners — ^the  course  of  their  commerce  so  totally  changed — that  I,  who 
<  stood  in  those  of  1784<,  found  myself  not  at  all  qualified  to  apeak  their 
'  sentiments,  or  forward  their  views,  in  1790.  Very  soon,  therefore,  after 

*  entering  on  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  I  recommended  to  General 

*  Washington  to  establbh,  as  a  rule  of  practice,  that  no  person  should  be 

*  contmned  on  foreign  mission  beyond  an  absence  of  six,  seven,  or  eight 
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that  the  required  diBcipliDe  of  rie-Americanisatioii  is  a  process  of 
considerable  effort,  should  pat  a  charitable  constraetion  on  ths 

'  years.    He  approved  it.     We  return  like  foreigoers,  and  like  them 
require  a  considerable  residence  here  to  become  Americanised* . .  •  • 
There  is  no  point,  in  which  an  American  long  absent  from  his  country 
wanders  so  widely  from  its  sentiments,  as  on  the  subject  of  foreign  af* 
fairs.     We  have  a  perfect  horror  at  any  thing  like  connecting  ourselves 
with  the  politics  of  Europe.'     America  runs  no  risk  of  the  fate  of  Tur- 
cey — that  of  being  exposed  to  annihilation  from  a  systematic  ignorance 
»f  the  temper  and  the  interests  of  Europe.     But  there  is  an  unreason- 
ibleness  in  thus  keeping  aloof  from  us  on  system,  and  afterwards  grumb- 
ing  because  we  are  found  more  ignorant  and  more  indifferent  concerning 
ler,  than  concerning  countries  whose  policy  is  founded  (whether  wisely 
)r  not,  is  a  different  point)  upon  the  opposite  principle  of  multiplying 
)very  possible  relation.     Ten  years  preceding,  Jefferson  had  requested  of 
he  Portuguese  court  an  exemption  from  certain  diplomatic  etiquettes,  as 
i  thing  '  due  to  a  nation  whom  distance  and  difference  of  circumstances 
liberate,  in  some  degree,  from  an  etiquette  to  which  it  is  a  stranger  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.     The  nations  of  Europe  have  already  seen  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  America  from  Europe  even  in  their  treaties ; 
'  and  a  difference  of  commerce,  of  government,  of  condition  and  cha- 
racter, must  every  day  evince  more  and  more  the  impracticability  of  in^ 
vol  ring  them  under  common  regulations  V  A  country  which  thus  prides 
taelf  upon  a  privileged  latitude  of  behaviour,  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
>eing  occasionally  misunderstood.     Unless,  also,  she  is  at  once  justified  v 
n  assuming,  that  wherever  a  difference  exists,  America,  as  a  matter  of 
:our8e,  is  right,  and  Europe  wrong,  she  must  take  the  disadvantages  along 
vith  the  advantages  of  the  distinction.     A  lady  who  will  not  wear  stavs  v 
nnst  submit  to  criticism  on  her  shape.    The  fanner,  who  insists  upon  the 
icense  of  a  dibouionni  dress  and  posture,  is  hardly  consistent  in  pretend- 
ug  to  the  elegance  of  refinements,  which  are  purchased,  and  perhaps 
iearly  purchased,  by  a  hundred  conventional  restraints.     Jefferson  justly 
)bserves,  on  tlie  folly  of  reasoning  backwards  and  forwards  from  Europe 
;o  America :  <  Before  the  establishment  of  the  American  States,  notliing 
was  known  to  hbtory  but  the  man  of  the  old  world  crowded  within 
limits  either  small  or  overcharged,  and  steeped  in  the  vices  which  that 
situation  generates.     A  government  adapted  to  such  men  would  be  one 
'  thing ;  but  ^a  very  different  one  that  for  the  man  of  these  States.'     No- 
thing is  throughout  these  Letters  more  repeatedly  and  more  thoroughly 
disclaimed,  than  the  notion  that  any  one  form  of  government  or  self- 
government  can  be  lodcall v  laid  down  as  the  proper  formula  suited  to 
all  communities,  or  that  the  success  of  their  own  experiment  has  any 
other  original  foundation,  and  probably  any  more  permanent  security, 
than  the  advantages  which  their  actual  local  peculiarities  create.  Among 
these  advantages,  a  principal  one  would  be  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
national  character,  which  might  continue  after  iu  cause  had  passed  away, 
Jefferson,  however,  hardly  expects  it  could  long  survive;  so  that  the 
peace  of  society  might  be  regularly  preserved  by  Keeping  up  informatioii 
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ignoranceB  and  misiakM  of  iuriniiiattd  EuroJMans.  On  tht 
ether  hand,  our  eovintrymen  might  recollect,  that  the  foriane  o^ 
mankind  is  not  concluded  by  the  form  into  which  Boeiety  hai 
fallen  or  been  compreised  under  our  ancient  institutions.  Il 
ought  not  surely  to  require  any  great  philosophy  or  temper  is  a 
foreigner,  however  fresh  about  him  he  may  carry  bis  Eoropeao 
sympathies,  to  bear  in  patient  mind  that  he  has  got  into  a  new 
world,  where  the  religious  and  political  atmos]^here  of  a  Re- 

Eublic,  though  at  first  a  little  sharp,  may  possibly  be  no  less 
calthy  than  the  artificial  warmth  of  our  old-established  climate 
of  Church  and  King.  The  more  vehement  his  prepossesaon  in 
behalf  of  his  own  persuasions,  the  more  ought  he  to  congrata- 
late  himself,  provided  he  is  a  creature  of  reason  as  wdl  as  pas- 
sion, on  the  opportunity  of  observing,  at  what  he  will  dstw 
another  man's  expense,  whether  the  great  objects  of  Christianity 
and  government  can  be  fairly  left  to  make  good  thwr  caose 
under  the  vigorous  scramble  of  unrestrained  and  onbribed 
opinions. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth,  in  questions  so  clouded 
by  misrepresentation  as  the  politics  of  America,  makes  the  Mt^ 
moirs  and  Correspondence  of  Jefferson  a  most  acceptable  pre* 
sent«  Yet  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  can  be  derived  from  the 
perusal,  except  on  the  above  preliminary  supposition.  The  most 
extensive  experiment  of  national  self-government  ever  attempted 
in  the  world  is  now  in  progress ;  eminent  statesmen,  with  cra- 

in  the  people,  instead  of  energy  in  the  government.  This  relisnce  ht 
unfortunately  is  obliged  to  confine,  as  Milton  in  his  bitter  disappointnent 
had  been  reduced  before  hiin,  within  the  following  limits :  *  It  canaoi 

<  deceive  us  as  long  as  we  remain  virtuous ;  and  I  think  we  shall  to  ts 
'  long  as  Agriculture  is  our  principal  object,  which  will  be  the  case  whik 
'  there  remain  vacant  lands  in  any  part  of  America.  When  we  get  piled 
^  upon  one  another  in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  become  compt 

<  as  in  Europe,  and  go  to  eatmg  one  another  as  they  do  there.'  From  i» 
observations  on  the  tendency  of  their  people  to  move  off  to  the  westward, 
and  frpm  his  criticism  on  their  maritime  states  generally,  he  appears  tt 
consider  that  a  true  American  begins  to  feel  himself  imeasy,  and  the  ge- 
nuine republican  virtues  to  be  in  danger,  as  soon  as  the  population  psssef 
ten  to  the  square  mile.  The  first  letter  from  a  Parisian  carried  h\in^ 
folded  into  Kentucky,  would  form  an  appropriate  companion  to  one  is 
which  Jefferson,  upon  arriving  in  the  vaunted  capital  of  Europe,  describes 

*  how  the  new  scene  struck  a  savage  of  the  mountains  of  America,'  We 
should  like  to  know  whether  it  was  the  crash  of  the  French  opera,  whose 
seductions  (when  speaking  of  music)  extorted  from  him  the  confeseioo. 
'  I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  it  is  the  only  thing  which  from  my  hetit  I 

*  envy  them,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  authority  in  the  Decaloeoe,  I 

*  do  covet.'  . 
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skltraUe  shades  6f  difference  in  thmr  ophii6ni,'haTe  presided 
over  its  administration;  the  means  of  tracing  this  progress, 
comparing  these  opinions,  and  calculating  the  ultimate  result, 
are  by  degrees  coming  within  our  reach.  Notwithstanding  all 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  we  never  can  admit  that  the  nations 
of  Europe  generally,  and  England  in  particular,  are  too  invin- 
cibly stupid  or  perverse  to  comprehend  the  example  and  the 
doctrine  set  before  them.  None,  it  is  true,  may  follow,  or  even 
wish  to  follow,  this  example,  under  circumstances  apparently 
too  different  for  the  example  to  apply.  Some  persons  may  douM 
which  way  the  balance  of  advanti^es  and  disaavantages  inclines, 
even  in  the  case  of  America  herself.  But  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  pretence  for  flying  to  extravagant  assumptions  of  some  insu- 
perable impediment,  in  order  to  explain  any  degree  of  miscon- 
ception which  has  hitherto  prevaileid.  The  point  of  view  which 
exists  in  the  case  of  every  people,  and  where  alone  it  can  be 
advantageously  or  fairly  seen,  has  not  been  sufficiently  thought  of. 
Not  that  we  are  aware  of  America  having  sviisred,  from  a  ne- 
glect of  this  consideration,  more  injusisoe  thm  other  countries : 
whilst  she  has  frequently  herself  to  Uame  for  misleading  stran- 
gsn  froos  ker  real  merits,  by  setting  up  a  foolishly  exaggeratedf 
or  mistaken  claim  to  naerits,  which  it  was  impossible  she  should" 
possess*  ETcn-handed  critics  must  be  prepared  in  such  a  case 
for  the  fete  which  Franklin  experienced,  as  the  reward  of  his 
own  impartiality — ^that  of  being  suspected  in  England  as  too 
much  of  an  American,  and  in  .^bnerica  as  too  much  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. It  is  clear,  in  the  meantime,  that  no  man's  opinion 
upon  the  actual  condition  or  future  destinies  of  the  United  States 
is  worth  having,  unless  formed  and  corrected  upon  such  prin- 
ciples. He  must  not  merely  understand,  but  be  aole  to  contem- 
plate with  indulgence,  the  turn  of  personal  thought  and  feeling 
which  her  condition  necessarily  creates  in  her  citizens ;  and  the 
objects  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  which  her  ministers  fee! 
themeelTes  called  on  by  her  position  to  pursue.  It  may  save  us 
trouble  to  begin  at  once  with  a  belief  in  this  Transatlantic  fact 
— that  a  republican  statesman  is  not  necessarily  either  a  ja- 
cobin or  a  visionary,  a  speculator  on  property  or  in  dreams; 
and  that  the  interests  of  religion  may  prosper  under  a  govern- 
ment whose  chief  magistrate  has  learned  nis  divinity  in  the 
school  of  Priestley,  and  his  politics  in  that  of  Paine. 

In  the  Travels  of  Lieutenant  Francis  Hall  there  is  an  inte- 
resting account  of  a  day  at  Monticello.  A  day's  conyersation 
with  Jefferson — with  the  great  champion  of  the  ruling  party  in 
America — appeared  to  us  at  the  time  an  enviable  event  •  Yet 
kow  vmigoiDCfHit  in  eomparii<m  with  the  introduction  wbidi  we 
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hmirt  now  obtdnedf  not  only  into  his  cabinet,  but  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  hit  most  private  thooghts !  These  fonr  large  octavos  begin 
with  a  short  fragment  concerning  himself,  drawn  up  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seren :  and  close  with  a  still  shorter  journal  kept  by 
Urn  while  Secretary  of  State,  daring  Washington's  administra- 
tion. The  rest  consists  exclusively  of  a  voluminous  correspond- 
ence, ranging  from  1775,  after  blood  had  been  spilt  at  Boston, 
to  June  1826,  ten  days  only  before  his  death,  so  appropriately 
fixed  for  the  fiftietb  anniversary  of  American  Independoice. 
Their  editor  has  had  an  easy  as  well  as  gratifying  task.  Jeffer- 
son, long  after  old  ace  had  made  writing  irksome,  continued  to 
be  not  only  the  oracle  of  his  party,  consulted  with  reverence, 
but  the  familiar  Nestor  of  his  neighbourhood,  to  whom  every 
body  felt  entitled  to  apply  for  information  or  advice.  In  Um 
selection  for  the  press,  either  no  discretion  has  been  left,  or  no 
discernment  exercised,  except  that  every  letter  preserved  out  of 
this  accumulating  correspondence  ^save  here  and  there  one  on 
Education  or  Literature)  is  entirely  political.  His  name  on 
the  title-page  guarantees  the  superintendence  of  an  editorial 
sponsor  to  the  work.  Beyond  that,  the  existence  of  such  a  per^ 
son  is  discoverable  only  by  the  scattering  up  and  down  of  oeca- 
sbnal  asterisks,  where  the  original  text  would  seem  to  have  been 
more  intemperate  than  was  felt  decent  to  submit  to  the  public 
eye.  Enough,  in  all  conscience,  of  useless  and  bitter  matter  is 
still  lefU  It  is,  however,  a  defect  of  which,  on  this  occasion, 
we  do  not  feel  authorized  to  complain ;  since  it  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  character  of  contemporary  life  and  authen- 
ticity which  no  less  disagreeable  expedient  could  have  so  natu- 
rally preserved. 

A  collection  of  this  descripUon  not  only  constitutes  the  best 
possible  authority  for  future  Histories,  but  remiuns,  in  many 
respects,  more  effective  than  it  is  admitted  to  the  solemn  reserve 
of  history  to  be.  On  the  supposition  that  history  could  be  as 
true  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  he  knew  it  to  be  false,  its  scheme 
and  style  are  too  uniformly  elevated  to  allow  of  the  variety  of 
fitmiliar  circumstances  by  which  alone  historical  impressions,  to 
be  generally  useful,  must  be  made.  What  ought  to  be  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  actual  nature,  becomes  a  thing  dressed  up 
in  state,  according  to  certain  conventional  proprieties.  Nothing 
false  need  be  introduced.  It  only  requires  that  the  unsightliness 
and  discrepancies  of  real  life  should  be  left  out.  What  remains 
will  equally  acquire  the  fatal  air,  which  has  ruined  so  many  pic- 
tures, of  a  study  or  composition.  In  this  manner,  one  class  of 
histories  consists  of  fine  prose  dramas;  another  of  excellent  phi- 
losophical essays,  with  a  few  well-assorted  facte  for  p^  to  bimg 
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them  on.  Any  bistoriaD,  wbo  endeavoar«  to  recall  and  place  on 
his  own  pa^  a  generation  which  has  passed  awayy  can  scarcely 
evade  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  come  into  the  worla 
too  late.  Accordingly,  the  notes  culled  oat  of  contemporary 
memoirs  are  usually  turned  to  by  his  reader,  for  more  vivid  inci- 
dents and  glimpses  of  the  times  than  can  be  hoped  for  in  thd 
deloBive  and  dignified  generalizations  of  the  text  What,  in^ 
deed,  can  the  text  be  wrought  into,  in  comparison,  but  an  art-^ 
ist's  cast — taken  from  a  countenance  which  life  has  left,  and 
giving  scarce  a  faint  idea  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  original  was 
inspired  ?  It  is  this  which  will  always  make  a  minute  Diary,  by 
a  sensible  and  well-informed  public  man,  whilst  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest,  one  of  the  most  successful  literary  achievements.  Mean- 
while the  world,  untaught  by  past  experience,  insists  upon  being 
edified  by  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  history.  As  long  as  this 
is  the  case,  we  are  particularly  fortunate,  whenever  contempo- 
rary documents  like  the  present  alffbrd  some  security  for  its  ori- 
ginality and  truth. 

Recent  as  is  the  history  of  the  United  States,  both  Adams  and 
Jefferson  agree,  that  the  most  important  materials  for  its  first, 
and,  in  stome  respects,  fnost  exciting  period,  are  already  repla- 
ced by  conjectures  only.  The  Secret  Journal  of  the  Old  Con- 
gress has  been  lately  published.  But  how  mere  a  skeleton  it 
presents !  Adams  writes  to  Mr  Niles :  <  In  plain  English,  and  in 

*  few  words,  I  consider  the  true  history  of  the  American  Revo*- 

<  lution^  and  the  establishment  of  our  present  constitution,  as 

<  lost  for  ever;  and  nothing  but  misrepresentations,  or  partial 

*  accounts  of  it,  will  ever  be  recovered.'  Jefferson  had  before 
communicated  to  Adams  the  same  oninion.    <  On  the  subject  of 

<  the  American  Revolution,  you  asx,  who  shall  write  it?  who 
^  can  write  it?  and  who  will  ever  be  able  to  write  it?  Nobody : 

<  except  merely  its  external  facts;  all  its  councils,  designs,  and 
^  discussions  having  been  conducted  by  Congress  with  closed 
^  doors,  and  no  member,  as  for  as  I  know,  having  even  made 
^  notes  of  them.    These,  which  are  the  Bfe  and  soul  of  history, 

<  must  for  ever  be  unknown.'  The  heads  of  two  short  arffl^> 
ments  happen  to  have  been  taken  down  by  Jeffsrson  himself; 
one  on  Independence,  and  the  other  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  articles  of  the  Confederation  respecting  taxes  and  votbg 
should  be  arranged.  They  are  remarkable,  not  only  as  the  only 
remaining  evidence  of  the  ability  with  which  those  discusuona 
were  conducted ;  but  as  proofs  how  strongly  American  states- 
men laboured  from  the  very  first  under  the  two  great  difficulties, 
againat  which  they  have  hitherto  struggled  on  by  compromise 
and  evasion,  but  which  they  have  not  advanced  a  step  towards 
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-sucMMfullymibdiiiiig;^ — ^we  ttkmn  fbe  quMttons  arising  out  of 
slavery,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  number  of  votes  gives 
to  the  several  states  should  be  apportioned,  so  as  to  secure  ts 
each  its  independence. 

Botta's  History  of  this  period  is  stated  to  be  the  best  for  de^ 
tul,  precision,  and  candour ;  yet,  as  if  the  difficulties  which  most 
embarrass  a  foreigner  in  his  searches  after  the  truth  were  net 
sufficiently  serious,  he  is  reproached  by  both  Jefferson  and  Adams 
with  having  revived  that  ancient  practice  of  <  putting  speeches 

<  into  mouths  which  never  made  them,  and  fancying  motives  of 

<  action  which  we  never  felt.'  The  published  Journal  of  the  Fe- 
deral Convention  which  was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1788,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  the  present  American  constitution,  and  which 
Jefferson  (then  at  Paris,  where  a  similar  object  was  in  vain  pur- 
suing) calls  *an  assembly  of  demigods,'  is  nothing  buta  mere  sum- 
mary of  acts  and  proceedings.  This  curtain,  however,  may  pro- 
bably be  yet  drawn  ;  for  Mr  Madison  is  said  to  have  taken  dewa 
the  whole  of  every  thing  that  was  said  and  done  there,  *  with  s 

<  labour  and  exactness  beyond  comprehension/  From  an  affect- 
ing letter  written  by  Jefferson  only  a  few  months  before  Ui 
death,  under  pecuniary  difficulties  whidh  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
country  he  had  served  so  faithfully,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn, 
that  a  more  General  History  is  in  the  same  hands*  *  It  has  bees 
'  a  great  solace  to  me  to  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in  vindi- 

<  eating  to  posterity  the  course  we  have  pursued  for  preeervin; 
'  to  them,  in  all  their  purity,  the  blessings  of  self-govemmeoti 

*  which  we  had  assisted  too  in  acquiring  for  them*  If  ever  tb« 
'  earth  has  beheld  a  system  of  administration  conducted  with  i 
'  single  and  steadfast  eye  to  the  general  interest  and  happiness  of 
^  those  committed  to  it— -one  which,  protected  by  truth,  can  ne- 

*  ver  know  reproach— it  is  that  to  which  our  lives  have  been  de> 
^  voted.     To  myself  you  have  been  a  pillar  of  support  throogli 

<  life.     Take  care  of  me  when  dead,  and  be  assured  that  I  shaH 

<  leave  with  you  my  last  affections.' — ^  Our  opponents'  (be  else- 
where says)  *  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  preparations  for  placing  their 

*  cause  favourably  before  posterity.'  We  shall  rejoice  if  Mr 
Madison's  work  is  such  as  to  deserve  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  all  readers,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  painful  duty  of 
choosing  between  conflicting  authorities.  Party  spirit  is  the 
epidemic  of  free  communities.  It  infects  their  literature  as  modi 
as  it  disturbs  their  society.  Unfortunately  the  Correspondemx 
before  us  is,  in  too  many  places,  a  melancholy  example  how  ua- 
eonsciously  and  yet  how  justly  a  man  of  impetuous  temperament, 
in  sueh  dangerous  scenes,  becomes  himself  chargeable  with  tk 
very  imputations  he  is  pouring  upon  others.    It  \rill  be  well  if 
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this  preeedent  thoold  aet  ms  a.  warning  to  hm  friendi  that  an 
ardent  lore  of  troth  is  no  seeoritj  against  the  ereduloosness 
with  which  the  zeal  of  party  can  make  a  noble  bosom  the  gene* 
ral  receiving-hoase  of  exaggerated  n^^tatements,  and  &ho« 
noorable  saspicions* 

Biography  may  be  expected  to  afford  a  good  deal  of  the  infer* 
mation  wnich  more  general  history  either  is  notable,  or  will  not 
condeseend,  to  give.  But  the  lives  of  pnblic  men,  written  by 
friends  and  relatives,  in  a  country  so  overran  bv  political  anti^v^ 
pathies,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  only 
party-pamphlets,  under  the  monumental  form  of  pious  offerings 
to  the  deceased.  Franklin  and  Washington  died  before  the  con- 
test between  Federalists  and  Republicans  rose  to  a  fierceness  in 
the  ose  of  libels  as  instruments  of  political  warfare,  which  makes 
an  era  in  the  public  press.  Their  editors,  however,  have  not 
escaped  from  the  bitterness  of  the  years  which  followed.  Jeffer- 
son had  a  fetal  readiness  of  believing  any  thing  wainst  an  Eng- 
lish minister  or  a  Federalist.  In  the  case  of  Mr  Temple  Frank- 
lin, be  makes  insinuations,  and  in  that  of  Chief- Justice  Mar- 
shall, direct  charges,  of  a  suppression  of  the  truth,  which  would 
be  no  lesa  inconsistent  with  honesty  and  history  than  the  most 
active  invention  of  immediate  untruths. 

The  insinuation  against  Franklin's  grandson  is,  that  he  had 
sold  to  the  English  government  a  portion  of  Dr  Franklin's  Me- 
moirs, which  would  have  established  against  them  views  so  atro- 
cious, that  <its  suppression  would  be  worth  to  them  a  great 
*  price.'  We  do  not  wonder  that  public  curiosity,  when  defeated 
by  a  delay  in  the  general  publication  which  it  could  not  under- 
stand, revenged  itself  in  gossiping;  especially  if  the  reputation 
of  the  executor  was  not  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
discreditable  surmises.  But,  in  fact,  the  paper  referred  to  form's 
a  prominent  part  of  the  Memoirs,  as  at  last  pnblished  by  the 
grandson.  The  reader  may  indeed  look  in  vain  for  the  declara- 
tion stated  to  have  been  made  by  Lord  North, — that  *  a  rebel- 
\lion  was  not  to  be  deprecated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ; 

*  that  the  confiscations  it  would  produce,  would  provide  for 

*  many  of  their  friends.'  This,  we  believe,  will  be  the  case,  sim- 
ply, because  it  is  our  firm  opinion  that  Jefferson's  passions  have 
in  this  instance  confused  his  recollection,  and  that  no  such  de- 
claration was  ever  made  or  stated.  Any  such  sentiment  is  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  Lord  North's  disposition ;  it  is  in  contra- 
diction with  the  general  character  of  the  messages  as  reported; 
and,  bad  any  such  wicked  feeling  escaped  from  the  minister,  we 
cannot  believe  that  Lord  Howe  and  his  sister,  whilst  actbg  the 
pirt  of  generous  mediators,  would  have  been  guHty  of  As  gra^ 
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tuitoai  mitchief  of  repeadng  it.  Many  things  are  printed  in 
Franklin's  posthnmoos  collection,  which,  if  the  English  gOTem- 
ment  had  begon  to  bay,  common  prudence  would  have  indoded 
in  the  purchase.  There  is  some  scandal  in  Jefferson's  Joar- 
nal,  about  an  asylum  being  secured  in  England  for  Hamilton, 
King,  and  others.  This  also  we  feel  safe  in  disbelieving,  from  the 
improbability  (were  there  no  other  occasion  of  distrust,)  that  Sir 
J.  Temple,  our  Consul-general  in  the  Northern  States,  would 
have  betrayed  his  duty  to  his  country,  by  showing  about  letters 
containing  communications  of  so  delicate  and  dangerous  a  de- 
scription. That  it  made  out  Hamilton  to  be  a  traitor,  in  the 
interest,  and  almost  the  pay  of  England,  is  reason  enough  with 
Jefferson  to  retail  it,  without  doubt  or  examination,  at  the  time, 
and  so  to  leave  it  in  that  revisal  for  posterity,  which  he  made 
in  the  leisure  (we  cannot  say  the  calmness)  of  retirement. 
..  Our  admiration  of  Washing^n  is  so  great,  that  we  felt  some 
disappointment,  and  expressed  it  at  the  time,  on  seeing  how  far 
Chief-Justice  Marshall's  Life  fell  short  of  the  monument  such  a 
work  might  raise  both  to  his  country  and  himself.  Jefferson's  dis- 
approbation is  of  an  entirely  different  and  sterner  cast.  It  is  evi- 
dently fiir  too  violent  and  inflamed  to  leave  him  an  impartial  wit- 
ness. He  charges  it  as  Botta's  greatest  fault,  that  he  took  too  much 
from  the  party  diatribe  of  Marshall,  <  than  which  it  is  more  ju- 

<  dicious,  more  chaste,  more  classical,  and  more  true.'  His  own 
Jnas  are  expressly  stated  to  be  preserved  *  for  their  testimony 

*  against  the  only  history  of  that  period  which  pretends  to  have 

<  been  compiled  from  authentic  and  unpublished  documents.' 
Time  only  can  show  whether  the  inspiration  of  party  spleen  is 
not  more  consulted  than  that  of  just  contemporary  criticism,  in 
his  further  prophecy  of  the  knowledge  yet  to  come.    <  What  a 

<  treasure  will  be  found  in  General  Washington's  cabinet,  when 

*  it  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  as  candid  a  friend  to  truth  as  he 

<  was  himself!    When  no  longer,  like  Ca'.sar's  notes  and  memo- 

<  randums  in  the  hands  of  Antony,  it  shall  be  open  to  the  high- 

<  priests  of  federalism  only,  and  garbled,  to  say  so  much,  and 

<  no  more,  as  suits  their  views  !' 

There  is  still  less  political  information  of  much  value  to  be 
gleaned  out  of  the  biography  of  the  second-rate  politicians  of  the 
different  quarters  of  America.  If  they  lived  down  to  the  dates 
of  more  modern  political  divisions,  yet  the  sphere  in  wlih^h  tbey 
moved  was  too  contracted  to  serve  as  the  ground  for  any  gene- 
ral conclusion.  The  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  dedicated  to  the 
young  men  of  Virginia,  is  principally  intended  to  set  before 
them  models  of  that  eloquence  which  tbey  consider  so  exclusive 
a  character  of  the  *  old  dominion.'    Accordingly,  it  enters  upon 
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facts  liiUe  more  than  as  connected  with  his  speeches.  Ma- 
king every  allowance  for  the  mutilated  state  in  which  these 
fragments  of  oratory  have  been  preserved,  they  fall  far  short  of 
justifying  Jefferson's  panegyric,  that  he  spoke  as  Homer  wrote, 
and  was  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  lived.  The  bulky  Memoir 
of  Governor  Clinton,  and  its  mass  of  appended  documents,  re- 

C resent  a  very  amiable  person  of  liberal  sentiments.  But  they 
ring  a  stranger  very  little  acquainted  with  America,  beyond 
the  obligations  that  New  York  owes  to  his  persevering  and  suc« 
cessful  efforts  in  behalf  of  canals  and  education.  Elbridge 
Gerry,  thoufh  one  of  the  earliest,  purest,  and  most  moderate  re- 

tublicans  of  Massachusetts,  was  thrown  so  frequently  into  the 
ackground  by  the  violence  of  nearly  balanced  parties,  that  con- 
siderable chasms  in  public  events  must  appear  in  any  detail  of 
his  private  life.  The  survey  of  the  state  of  Gh>vernment  and 
Society,  which  bis  biographer  places  alongside  the  different  pe- 
riods of  his  course,  are  in  one  respect  satisfactory,  as  they  seem 
drawn  more  in  the  character  of  an  arbitrator  than  is  the  case  of 
most  writings  of  this  class. 

Virginr&  almost  shares  with  Massachusetts  in  the  respect 
with  which  she  is  looked  to  among  the  States,  as  the  elder  sister 
of  the  Revolution.  The  principle  of  energy,  which  the  northern 
colonies  derived  from  the  nature  of  their  church,  founded  in  the 
veiy  <  difisidence  of  dissent,'  the  people  of  the  south  are  imagined 
by  Burke  to  have  nourished  up,  to  a  still  higher  and  more  stub- 
bom  spirit,  in  consequence  of  being  slave-holders.     ^  Freedom 

*  in  such  a  case  is  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank 

*  and  privilege.'  Whilst  Adams  was  a  representative  more  of 
the  sturdy  indefatigableness  than  of  the  religion  of  New  Eng^* 
land ;  certainly,  among  the  brave  spirits  of  Virginia,  none  ap- 
pears to  have  brought  out  of  the  painful  contrast  placed  before 
them,  more  of  what  is  manly  and  liberal,^  and  less  of  what  is 
haughty  and  overbearing,  than  Jefferson  himself.  He  was  bom 
April  2,  1743.  Disapproving  that  the  honours  due  to  the  great 
birthday  of  their  Republic  should  be  transferred  to,  or  divided 
with,  individuals,  he  would  not  permit  his  fiunily  to  mention  the 
date  of  his  own  birthday  whilst  he  was  alive.  He  inherited  from 
his  father  a  large  fortune,  which  he  doubled  by  a  prudent  mar- 
riage ;  but  shortly  before  his  death,  embarrassments  reduced  him 
to  apply  for  leave  to  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  his  property 
by  lottery,  in  order  to  prevent  its  sacrifice  at  less  than  a^  third 
of  its  former  value,  owinff  to  the  fall  of  land.    Jefferson,  in  the 

Cper  containing  this  application,  (which,  although  voted  by  the 
igislatore  of  Virginia,  ne  did  not  live  to  see  carried  into  effect) 
Toi<«  u.  MO,  en.  S  K 
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mentions  shortly  the  principal  offices  which  he  had  filled,  and  Iht 
price  which  he  had  paid  for  a  life  passed  in  the  poblicsernce.  *I 
^  came  of  age  in  1764,  and  was  soon  pot  into  the  nomination  of 

<  justices  of  the  county  in  which  I  live;  and  at  the  first  dectioa 
^  following,  I  became  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  legiatatara. 

<  I  was  then  sent  to  the  Old  Congress;  then  employed  two  yean 

<  with  Mr  Pendleton  and  Mr  Wythe,  on  the  revisal  and  redae- 

<  tion  to  a  single  code,  of  the  whcde  body  of  the  British  statutes, 

<  the  Acts  of  our  Assembly,  and  certain  parts  of  the  oommoo 
^  law ;  then  elected  governor ;  next  to  the  legislature,  and  to 

<  Congress  again ;  sent  to  Europe  as  minister  plenipotentiary ; 

<  appointed  secretary  of  state  to  the  new  government ;  elected 
^  vice-president  and  president ;  and  lastly,  a  visitor  and  rector 

*  of  the  University.  In  these  different  offices,  with  aearcdy 
^  any  interval  between  them,  I  have  been  in  the  public  service 
^  now  sixty-one  years ;  and,  during  the  far  greater  part  of  the 

<  time,  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  other  States.  Every  one  knows 

*  how  inevitably  a  Virginia  estate  goes  to  ruin,  when  the  owner 

<  is  so  far  distant  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  attention  to  it  himsdf ; 

*  and  the  more  especially,  when  the  line  of  his  employment  is 

<  of  a  character  to  abstract  and  alienate  his  mind  entirely  from 

<  the  knowledge  necessary  to  good,  and  even  to  saving,  mani^^e- 
^  meat* 

Lord  Herbert  mentions,  as  a  strange  coincidence,  that  Ferdi- 
nand  received  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  America,  whilst 
making  his  triumphal  entry  into  Grenada.  We  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Americali  patriotism  should  dwell  with  some- 
thing of  superstition  on  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  Adams  and 
Jefferson  should  both  have  lived  to  July  4, 1826 — to  the  jubilee 
anniversary  of  American  independence— and  should  both,  at 
their  remote  homes  in  distant  quarters  of  the  Union,  have  died 
en  that  very  day.  The  last  words  which  Adams  uttered,  after 
calling  it  a  <  great  and  good  day,'  were,  *  Jefferson  survives;' 
whilst  Jefferson  himself  seems,  in  the  intervals  of  delirium  bv 
which  his  last  hours  were  disturbed,  to  have  been  carried  back 
to  that  stirring  time.  He  talked  in  broken  sentences  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  exclaiming,  *  Warn  the  Committee  to  be 

<  on  their  guard.'  He  rose  in  his  bed  and  wrote  a  hurried  note. 
The  only  anxious  wish  he  had  expressed  for  himself  had  been, 
that  he  might  live  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  memorable  day, 
whose  glories  were  so  much  his  work.  Among  his  papers  wai 
found  the  following  inscription,  to  be  placed  on  a  small  granite 
obelisk,  in  case  his  country  should  ever  vote  a  monument  to  his 
memory,— «  Here  lies  buried,  Thomas  Jefferson,*  Author  of  tbt 
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c  Dealasation  of  Indapemdenee ;  of  the  Statates  of  Virpnia  for. 

*  Religious  Freedom;  and  Father  of  the  Univertity  of  Virgi«< 
^  nisu*  Thus  marshsdliDg  his  titles  to  public  remembrance,  ^e 
evidently  meant  to  teach  bis  countrymen  that  national  indot 
pendence  might  be  of  little  value  without  religious  freedom; 
and  that  a  large  and  liberal  education  was  tfa^  best  security 
for  maiatainiog  both.  In  respect  of  a  monumenti  it  will  sound 
singQlar  to  Europeans,  that  the  only  one  which  Congress  has  yet 
erected,  is  to  Gerry.  An  address  was  voted,  begging  the  body 
•f  Washington  from  his  widow.  Whether  there  should  be  a 
monument  or  an  equestrian  statue,  was  made  a  party  question  | 
and  it  was  soon  found  cheaper  to  raise  neither. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  present  work,  whom  he  seeks  to 
animate  by  his  own  example,  Jeflferson  informs  us  of  the  fortunate 
accident  by  which,  in  good  measure,  his  youthful  character  was 
fornked.     <  When  I  recollect  that,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 

<  whole  care  and  direction  of  myself  was  thrown  on  myself  en^ 
^  tirely,  without  a  relation  or  friend  qualified  to  advise  or  guide 

<  me,  and  recollect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  company  with  which 

<  I  associated  from  time  to  time,  I  am  astonished  I  ^d  not  turn 

<  off  with  some  of  them,  and  become  as  worthless  to  society  as 

<  they  were.    I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  very 

<  early  with  some  characters  of  very  high  standing,  and  to  feel 

*  the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever  become  what  they  were. 
^  Under  temptations  and  difficulties,  I  would  ask  myself  what 
^  would  Dr  Small,  Mr  Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph,  do  in  this  si^ 

*  tuation  ?  What  course  in  it  .will  assure  me  their  aj^robation  ? 

*  I  am  certain  that  this  mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct,  tended 
'  more  to  its  correctness,  than  any  reasoning  powers  I  posses* 
^  sed/  Jefferson,  when  a  law  student  at  Williamsburgn,  was 
present  at  the  debate  in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  1760^  on 
Patrick  Henry's  resolutions  against  the  stamp  act  Six  years 
before,  young  Adams  had  been  roused  at  Boston  by  the  spMoh 
ef  Otis :  <  I  do  say,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  Mr  Otis's 
^  oration  against  writs  of  assistance,  breathed  into  this  nation 

*  the  breath  of  life.'  Jefferson  has  left  his  own  account  of  the 
impression  made  upon  himself,  by  the  pause,  the  boldness,  and 
admirable  address  with  which  the  Virginian  orator,  whose  en« 
thnsiasm  was  in  advance  of  the  calmer  or  more  temporisdng 
characters  which  surrounded  him,  repelled  the  shouts  of  trea- 
son. Dilating  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act,  Henry  ex- 
olaimed,  <  Ceesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles  the  First,  his  Crom* 

*  well— and  George  the  Third— ("Treason !"  cried  theSpeaker— 

*  **  Treason,  treason  !"  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House.  It 

*  was  one  of  those  trying  moments  which  is  decisive  of  charae* 
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'  tar.   Henry  faltered  not  for  an  inttant ;  but  rinng  to  a  loftier 

<  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  moat  d^er- 

*  mined  fire,  be  finished  bis  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphams,^ 
«  — may  profit  by  their  example  f    If  this  be  treason,  make  the 

<  most  of  it*' 

Virginia  is  understood  to  pride  herself  on  her  paramount 
right  to  provide  the  Union  with  orators  as  well  as  presidents. 
But  work  was  at  band  which  required  to  be  done,  not  talked 
about.  Whilst  Henry  fell  into  comparative  unimportance,  Jef- 
ferson more  than  took  his  place ;  and  succeeded  out  of  nothing 
but  plain  sterling  qualities,  to  establish  an  influence  which,  won 
early  and  honesUv,  seems  in  his  case  to  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune, unparalleled  among  his  rivals,  of  increasing  to  his  dyii^ 
day.  A  feebleness  of  organ,  and  a  sensibility  which  rendered 
his  utterance  inarticulate,  when  the  full  expression  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  was  most  required,  disqualified  faim  for  public 
speaking.  The  public,  however,  learned  enough  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  his  more  eloquent  friend  and  fellow-labourer.  *  Though 

<  a  silent  member,'  says  J.  Adams,  <  he  was  so  prompt,  frailly 
^  explicit,  and  decuive,  upon  committees  i— not  even  Samuel 

*  Adams  was  more  so— that  he  soon  seized  my  heart.' 

From  the  moment  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment left  no  alternative  but  war  or  submission,  Jefferson  took 
as  the  motto  to  his  seal,  ^  Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 

<  Gh>d,'  and  dedicated  himself,  fearlessly  and  unreservedly,  to 
his  country's  cause.  This  creed  was  formed,  be  says,  on  nn« 
sheathing  the  sword  at  Lexington.  The  instructions  which,  in 
1774,  he  proposed  for  the  Virginia  delegates,  were  <  a  leap  too 

<  long  as  yet  for  the  mass  of  the  citizens ;'  but  are  characteristic 
of  his  mind,  in  the  straightforwardness  with  which  he  brings  out 
his  whole  case  at  the  outset,  and  then  pushes  his  principles  to 
whatever  length  they  can  be  driven,  by  the  sort  of  sledge-ham- 
mer he  uses  on  most  occasions.  This  document  contains  the 
principal  facts  and  arguments  that  must  always  exist  between  a 
parent  state  and  its  colonies.  They  are  the  same  as  would  open 
to-morrow  on  us  and  our  West  India  planters,  were  they  in  a 
situation  seriously  to  think  of  independence.  Whilst  others  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  the  English  parliament  to  legislate  for  regula- 
tion, not  revenue,  Jefferson  and  Wythe  (bis  professional  master) 
alone^  insisted,  from  the  first,  that  the  relation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  after  the  accession  of  James,  and  until  the 
Union ;  and  the  same  as  her  present  relations  with  Hanova-| 
baying  the  same  political  chief,  but  no  other  necessary  political 
(K>nnezion.    When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ciime  to  be 
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dramii  tbe  committee  gave  it  up  to  Jefferton  alone,  and  the  al« 
teratione  made  by  Adams  and  Franklin  were  only  verbal.  Only 
two  clauses  of  any  consequence  were  struck  out  of  the  original 
by  Congress,  from  *  the  pusillanimous  idea  of  having  friends  in 
^  JBngland  worth  keeping  terms  with/  Of  these,  one  was  io 
assertion  of  the  above  doctrine ;  the  other,  in  reprobation  of  the 
slave  trade,  especially  that  the  King  of  England,  <  being  deter- 
/  mined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought  and 
^  sold,  had  prostituted  his  negative  for  prohibiting  every legisla- 
^  tive  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restridn  this  execrable  com- 

*  merce.' 

It  is  natural  that  the  honour  of  having  been  selected  to  draw 
up  this  Magna  Charta  of  their  separate  and  sovereign  existence, 
should  have  ever  afterwards  identified  Jefferson  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  with  the  American  constitution.  The  main  task 
of  defending  this  declaration  in  immediate  debate,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Adams.  In  this  glorious  partnership,  he  is  described  by 
JeflTerson  as  coming  out  with  <  a  power,  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
^  pression,  which  moved  us  from  our  seats,'  A  very  interesting 
letter,  written  by  Adams  to  his  wife,  on  the  day  which  inter- 
vened between  the  vote  with  closed  doors  and  its  publication^ 
cannot  but  have  described  equally  the  feeling  of  both  friends. 
^  Yesterday,  the  greatest  question  was  decided,  that  was  ever 
^  decided  among  men.     A  resolution  was  passed  unanimously^ 

*  **  That  these  United  States  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
^  and  independent  states."  The  day  has  passed.  The  second 
^  of  July,  1776,  will  be  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
^  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeed- 
^  ing  generations  as  the  great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought 
^  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts 

*  of  devotion  to  Almighty  God.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with 
^  pomps,  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illumina- 
^  tionsy  from  one  end  or  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this 
^  time  for  ever  I  You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm, 
^  but  I  am  not.    I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  blood,  and  trea- 

*  sure,  it  will  cost  to  maintain  this  declaration,  and  support  and 

*  defend  these  states ;  yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  a  ray 

*  of  light  and  glory.    I  can  see  that  the  end  is  worth  more  than  all 

*  the  means ;  and  that  posterity  will  triumph,  although  you  and  I 
'  may  rue — which  I  hope  we  shall  noC 

It  is  agreeable  to  look  back  and  recognise  that  the  only  pe- 
nalty which  the  patriots  bad  to  pav,  was  their  being  made  pub- 
lic men  in  their  own  despite.  Nothing,  apparently,  but  the 
imperative  cliums  of  the  crisis  on  which  his  lot  was  cast,  would 
bave  forced  Jeffersoo  from  bis  books^  w  tbe  first  ipstancci  or 
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afterwards  indaced  him  to  defer  to  so  late  a  day  the  repose  after 
which  he  longed,  as  the  •  Hermit  of  Montieeilo/  When  En- 
voy at  Paris,  his  recollections  were  recalled  from  his  prefer- 
ments to  the  attachments  of  his  early  life.     *  I  had  rather  he 

<  shut  up  in  a  yery  modest  cottage,  with  my  books,  my  family, 

<  and  a  few  old  friends,  diniug  on  simple  bacon,  and  letting  the 

<  world  roll  on  as  it  liked,  th^  to  occupy  the  most  splendid  post 

*  which  any  human  power  can  give/  His  object,  on  return- 
ing home,  was  very  different  from  the  career  which  there  awaited 
him.     <  You  know,'  (he  writes  to  Madisou,)  *  the  circumstances 

<  which  led  me  from  retirement,  step  by  step,  and  from  one 
'  nomination  to  another,  up  to  the  present.    My  object  ih  a 

<  return  to  the  same  retirement'  On  resigning  the  office  of 
Secretary  (1794,)  he  resumed  his  resolution.  <  As  to  myself,  the 
^  subject  has  been  thoroughly  weighed  and  decided  upon,  and  my 

*  retirement  from  offiice  had  been  meant  from  all  office  high  or 

<  low,  without  exception.     My  health  is  entirely  broken  dovm 

*  within  the  last  eight  months ;  my  age  requires  that  I  should 

<  place  my  affiiirs  in  a  clear  state ;  these  are  sound,  if  taken  care 
<of,  but  capable  of  considerable  dangers  if  longer  n^lected; 

*  and,  above  all  things,  the  delights  I  feel  in  the  society  of  my 
^  family,  and  in  the  aep'icultural  pursuits  in  which  I  am  so  ea- 

<  gerly  engaged.  The  little  spice  of  ambition  which  I  had  in  my 
^  younger  cUys,  has  long  since  evaporate,  and  I  set  still  less 
^  store  by  a  posthumous  than  a  present  name.'  Notwithstanding 
all  this  aetermination,  his  alarm  that  republicanism  was  endan- 
gered by  the  supposed  monarchial  policy  of  the  Federalists,  kept 
him  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs  till  1809.  Writing  to  M.  Da- 
pont  de  Nemours,  among  other  things,  for  a  couple  of  pairs  of 
true-bred  shepherd's  dogs, — ^  A  valuable  possession  to  a  country 

<  now  beginning  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  raising  sheep,'  he 
adds — *  Within  a  few  days  I  retire  to  my  family,  my  books,  and 

*  my  farms ;  and,  having  gained  the  harbour  myself,  I  shall  look 

*  on  my  friends  still  buffeting  the  storm,  with  anxiety,  indeed, 
^  but  not  with  envy.     Never  did  a  prisoner,  released  from  his 

<  chains,  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall,  on  shaking  off  the  shackles 

<  of  power.     Nature  intended  me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of 

<  science,  by  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight.     But  the  enor- 

<  mities  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  have  forced  me  to 

<  take  a  part  in  resisting  them,  and  to  commit  myself  on  the 

<  boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions.'  The  emoluments  and 
patronage  of  English  office,  if  not  struggled  for  with  greater 
eagerness,  seem  relinquished  with  more  regret.  The  few  of  our 
statesmen  who  trust  themselves  to  voluntary  retirement,  may 
look  with  some  shade  of  envy  on  the  account  which  he  gives,  a 
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^ear  afterwards,  of  his  mode  of  life.  It  is  better  than  writing 
atin  verses.     *  Now  a  word  as  to  myself.     I  am  retired  to  Mon- 

*  ticello,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  and  surrounded  by 
'  my  books,  I  enjoy  a  repose  to  which  I  have  long  been  a  stranget. 
'  My  mornings  are  devoted  to  correspondence.    From  brealJiEiit 

*  to  dinner,  I  am  in  my  shops,  my  garden,  or  on  horseback 
^  among  ray  farms ;  from  dinner  to  £irk,  I  give  to  society  and 
'  recreation  with  my  neighbours  and  friends ;  and  from  cat- 

<  die-light  to  early  bed-time,  I  read.     My  health  is  perfect, 

<  and  my  strength  considerably  reinforced  by  the  activity  of  the 

*  coarse  I  pursue ;  perhaps  it  is  as  great  as  usually  falls  to  the 

<  lot  of  near  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  I  talk  of  ploughs  and 
^  harrows,  seeding  and  harvesting,  with  my  neighbours,  and  6f 

*  politics,  too,  if  they  choose,  with  as  little  reserve  as  the  rest 

*  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  feel,  at  length,  the  blessing  of  being 

*  free  to  say  and  do  what  I  please,  mthout  being  responsible  for 
^  it  to  any  mortal.     A  part  of  my  occupation,  and  by  no  meaiis 

*  the  least  pleasing,  is  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  such  young 

*  men  as  ask  it.  They  place  themselves  in  the  neighbouring 
^  village,  and  have  the  use  of  my  library  and  counsel,  and  make 

*  a  part  of  my  society.   In  advising  the  course  of  their  reading, 

*  I  endeavour  to  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  the  main  objects 

*  of  all  science— the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man.     So  that, 

<  coming  to  bear  a  share  in  the  councils  and  government  of  theb 

*  country,  they  will  ever  keep  in  view  the  sole  objects  of  all  le« 
'  gitimate  government.'  Two  years  later,  when  (thanks  to  the 
mediation  of  Dr  Rush)  the  friendship  of  early  times  was  re- 
vived with  Adams,  after  breaking  ground  a  little  upon  politics, 
he  exclaims,  *  Whither  is  senile  garrulity  leading  me  r     Into 

politics,  of  which  I  have  taken  final  leave.  I  think  little  of 
them,  and  say  less.  I  have  given  up  newspapers  in  exchange 
for  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  for  Newton  and  Euclid,  and  I  find 
myself  much  the  happier.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  look  back 
upon  former  occurrences,  in  remembrance  of  our  old  Mends 
and  fellow-labourers  who  have  fallen  before  us.  Of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  I  see  now  living  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen,  on  your  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  this 
side,  myself,  alone.  You  and  I  have  been  wonderfnlly  spared, 
and  myself  with  remarkable  health,  and  a  considerable  activity 
of  bodv  and  mind.  I  am  on  horseback  three  or  four  hours 
every  day ;  visit  three  or  four  times  a-year  a  possession  I  have 
ninetv  miles  distant,  performing  the  winter  journey  on  horse- 
back.^ 

On  being  courted  back  to  the  public  councOs,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling,  that  be  bad  surmounted  the  difficult 
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point  of  knowing  when  to  retire.  *  I  profeee  eo  much  of  tlie 
'  Roman  principle,  as  to  deem  it  honourable  for  the  general  of 

*  yesterday  to  act  as  a  corporal  to-day,  if  his  services  can  be  ose- 
^  fill  to  his  country ;  holding  that  to  be  fake  pride,  which  post- 

<  pones  the  public  good  to  any  private  or  personal  considerations. 

<  Dui  I  am  past  service.  The  hand  of  age  is  upon  me.  Tlie 
^  decay  of  bodily  faculties  apprises  me  that  those  of  the  mind 

<  cannot  be  unimpaired,  had  I  not  still  better  proofs.   Every  year 

*  counts  my  increased  debility,  and  departing  faculties  keep  the 

*  score.  The  last  year  it  was  the  sight,  this  it  is  the  hearing, 
^  the  next  something  else  will  be  going,  until  all  is  gone.     Of 

*  all  this  I  was  sensible  before  I  left  Washington,  and  probably 
^  my  fellow-labourers  saw  it  before  I  did.  The  decay  of  memory 

<  was  obvious :  it  is  now  become  distressing.    But  the  mind, 

*  too,  is  weakened.    When  I  was  young,  mathematics  was  the 

<  passion  of  my  life.  The  same  passion  has  returned  upon  me, 
^  but  with  unequal  powers.' 

Whilst  Adams  kept,  to  the  last,  his  industry  in  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, Jefferson  would  gladly  have  pushed  aside  his  wri- 
ting-table for  his  books — that  comfort,  without  which,  so  great 
a  part  of  life  would  not  be  worth  having.     *  In  place  of  this  has 

<  come  on  a  canine  appetite  for  reading.     And  I  indulged  it, 

*  because  I  see  in  it  a  relief  against  the  tadium  senectuiiSf — a  lamp 
^  to  lighten  my  path  through  the  dreary  wilderness  of  time  before 

*  me,  whose  bourne  I  see  not.     Losing  daily  all  interest  in  the 

*  things  around  us,  something  else  is  necessary  to  fill  the  void* 

*  With  me,  it  is  reading,  which  occupies  the  mind  without  the 

*  labour  of  producing  ideas  from  my  own  stock.'  People  who 
wish  for  long  life,  and  for  the  means  of  reconciling  it  with  du- 
ties and  amusements  of  opposite  descriptions,  mav  see  (vol.  iv. 
p.  231)  the  method  by  which  Jefferson  had  contrived  to  solve 
this  problem. 

The  exclusion  of  all  familiar  letters  out  of  the  present  col- 
lection is  not  so  complete,  but  that  glimpses  are  let  in  by 
which  we  see  that  Jefferson  took  into  private  life  the  same 
energy  of  character,  which  was  so  remarkable  in  his  public  con- 
duct. Nobody  felt  more  strongly,  how  firm  a  link  the  idem  velle 
etserUire  de  rqmblicd  adds  to  the  chain  of  personal  affections,  how- 
ever dear.  Few  of  his  youthful  friends  had  stood  by  him  in  his 
political  contentions :  but  the  alienation  of  the  rest  was  in  part 
made  up  by  the  consistent  friendship  and  cordial  co-operation 
of  Madison  and  Munro,  to  whom  he  frequently  refers  as  the 
two  pillars  of  his  life.  The  interior  of  his  home  and  family  are 
kept  sacred  from  the  sight  of  strangers ;  but  the  incidental  no- 
tice of  bis  own  misfortunes  in  a  single  sentence  of  sympathy  to 
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Adamty  is  e^dence  enough  that  it  had  been  neither  cold  nor 
silent.     ^  Tried  myself  in  the  sehool  of  affliction,  by  the  loss  of 

<  every  form  of  connexion  which  can  rive  the  human  heart,  I 

<  know  well,  and  feel,  what  you  have  lost,  what  you  have  suffer- 

*  ed,  are  suffering,  and  have  yet  to  endure.    The  same  trials 

*  have  taught  me,  that  for  ills  so  innumerable,  time  and  silence 

*  are  the  only  medicine.     I  will  not,  therefore,  by  useless  con- 


^  us  both,  that  the  term  is  not  very  distant  at  which  we  are  to 

*  deposit  in  the  same  cerement,  our  sorrows  and  suffering  bodies, 

*  and  to  ascend  in  essence  to  an  ecstatic  meeting  with  the  friends 

*  we  have  loved  and  lost,  and  whom  we  shall  stjJl  love,  and  never 

*  lose  again/ 

Jefferson's  understanding  and  character  were  of  ajplain,  bold, 
and  practical  cast — foil  of  activity  and  strength.  But  neither 
in  his  politics,  science,  or  literature,  do  we  see  any  sign  of  ge- 
nius or  depth.  His  speculations  are  chiefly  interesting  from  our 
curiosity  to  learn  the  opinions  of  so  celebrated  a  person.  There 
is  scarce  a  tincture  visible  from  first  to  last,  amon?  all  his  mul- 
tifarious disquisitions,  of  real  philosophical  sagacity,  inventive 
observation,  or  refinement  of  taste.  Independent  and  incor- 
ruptible himseir,  he  was  proud  of  the  virtue  of  the  party  with 
which  he  acted,  and  confident  in  his  belief  that  the  popular  will, 
whilst  uDvitiated  by  the  perverse  laws  and  corrupt  habits  of 
communities  where  commerce  and  distinction  of  orders  had  pre- 
vailed, might  be  trusted  as  the  sole  principle  of  government. 
This  personal  uprightness,  and  this  conficung  re&nce  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  human  nature,  under  such  circumstances,  at 
least,  as  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  placed  in,  are  in 
singular  contrast  with  the  boundless  suspicions  he  is  always 
brwdiog  over  in  the  case  of  his  federal  opponents,  and  the 
sweeping  denunciations  which  he  promulgates  against  the  pri- 
vileged classes  of  Europe. 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  constantly  piniag  after  what  he  felt 
to  be  his  true  vocation.     The  interest  wnich  attends  the  literary 

fmrsuits  and  opinions  of  men  eminent  in  the  practical  part  of 
ife,  has  led  us  to  look  attentively  for  the  traces  of  them  scat- 
tered up  and  down  these  volumes.  They  show  him  to  have  been 
so  plainly  destined  for  an  enterprising  scholar,  rather  than  a 
xnaster,  that  we  cannot  count  him  as  one  of  the  sacrifices  which, 
in  free  countries,  the  sciences  are  always  offering  up  at  the  altar 
of  patriotism  or  ambition.  The  Notes  on  Virginia  (his  only  pro- 
fessed work)  were  originally  written  aa  anewere  to  some  ques- 
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tions  pat  to  him  hy  a  foreigner.  A  French  translation  of 
prirate  copies  haring  apMured,  their  pablication  in  178T  be- 
came tcarcelr  a  matter  of  choice.  Thej  contain  a  great  deal  of 
nsefnl  knowledge,  told  very  agreeably.  Bat  the  most  strikiog 
thing  aboat  them»  is  the  evidence  which  they  give  of  some  accrct 
force  of  character  behind,  by  producing  an  effect  oot  of  all  pro- 
portion either  with  the  real  importance  of  the  snbject,  or  any 
apparent  saperiority  in  the  author.  There  is  a  weightiness,  cer- 
tainly, always  in  good  sense,  when  it  is  at  once  earnest  and 
unpretending.  Bat  sincerity  and  moral  courage  are  imposiDg 
auxiliaries ;  and  these  great  characteristics  of  his  mind  were 
not  more  strongly  exhibited  in  after  life,  than  in  the  directnesi 
with  which  he  here  tells  the  Virginians  what  he  thinks  the  truth, 
on  such  irritable  questions  as  slavery  and  their  own  defective 
constitution,  however  unpalatable  the  truths  might  be. 

Jefferson,  as  the  friend  of  La  Fayette,  and  the  representative 
of  a  country  whose  revolutionary  precedent  was  regarded  as  so 
perfect  a  model,  that  its  authority  was  <  treated  like  that  of  the 
<  Bible,  open  to  explanation,  but  not  to  question,'  had  extraor- 
dinary opportunities,  whilst  at  Paris,  of  ascertaining  the  course 
which  the  French  Revolution  was  about  to  take.   lUi  opinions, 
however,  rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  though 
he  made  all  proper  allowances  for  <  three  ages  without  natioi^ 
'  morality,'  and  thought  that  the  generation  of  Frenchmen  who 
begao  that  bold  experiment  were  not  sufficiently  virtuous  and 
enlightened  themselves  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it,  y^t  he  left  France, 
satisfied  that  all  would  end  happily  in  a  year.     His  criticisms 
in  philosophy  frequently  evince  as  little  foresight  and  compre- 
hensiveness as  his  most  sanguine  political  anticipations.     He 
informs  us  of  an  Abbi  at  Paris,  in  1788,  who  had  shaken,  if 
not  destroyed,  the  received  theory  for  explaining  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  rainbow.     He  considers  the  merit  of  Herschell 
to  be  confined  to  that  of  being  a  good  optician  only.     He  had 
not  the  prejudice  of  Baffon  to  speak  of  chemistry  as  a  kind 
of  cookery,  and  to  put  the  laboratory  [on  a  footing  with  the 
kitchen ;  but  he  censures  Lavoisiere's  attempt  at  introdudog 
a  systematic  nomenclature,  as  probably  an  age  too  soon,  and  as 
calculated  to  retard  the  progress  of  science  by  a  jargon,  in 
which  the  reformation  of  this  vear  must  be  a£;fun  reformed  the 
next     Not  being  fond  of  merely  abstract  reading,  it  is  not  sin- 
gular that  he  should,  apparently,  have  had  no  fixed  opinions  on 
the  metaphvsics  of  morals :  since  they  are  important  only  as  a 
matter  of  aostract  reasoning ;  for  nature,  fortunately,  has  taken 
care  that  a  difference  in  our  premises  here  makes  no  difference 
'  in  our  conclusion.   In  one  place  it  is  said,  Umt  <  morals  are  too 
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*  essential  to  the  hapj^ess  of  man,  to  be  risked  on  the  uncertdn 

*  combinations  of  the  head.    She  laid  their  foundatioD,  there- 

*  foroy  in  sentiment,  not  in  science.  For  one  man  of  science, 
^  there  are  thousands  who  are  not.  What  wocdd  have  become  of 
^  them  ?    The  moral  sense  is  as  much  apart  of  a  man  as  his  leg 

*  or  arm.  State  a  moral  case  to  a  ploughman  and  a  professor,'  &c« 
Afterwards,  thanldug  Dr  Price  for  a  copy  of  his  book,  he  agrees, 

*  we  may  well  admit  morality  to  be  the  child  of  the  understand- 

*  ing,  rather  than  of  the  senses,  when  we  observe  that  it  becomes 
^  dear  to  us  as  the  latter  weaken,  and  as  the  former  grows 

*  stronger  bv  time  and  experience,  till  the  hour  arrives  in  which 

*  all  other  objects  lose  their  value.'  At  a  later  period,  he  returns 
to  the  belief,  that  a  moral  sense  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  consti- 
tution as  the  sense  of  seeing.  Our  English  moralists  will  be 
more  surprised  at  the  stan<&rd  work  on  this  subject,  which> 
when  writing  to  his  ward,  he  puts  at  the  head  of  the  good  books 
that  are  to  encourage  and  direct  his  feelings.  ^  The  writings  of 
<  Sterne,  particularly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality  that  ever 

*  was  written.' 

Jefferson  was  American  to  the  back*bone.    A  boiling  tem- 
perament would  make  him  naturally  *  a  good  hater ;'  but  a  love 
of  his  countrv,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be  her  interests,  stea- 
dily guided  him  in  choosing  the  objects  of  his  antipathv.     His 
general  thirst  for  knowledge  was  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
passion^  and  mainly  directed  to  those  sources  which  were  likely 
to  satisfy  not  only  his  curiosity,  but  his  patriotic  feelings.   His 
investigations  into  Climate  conclude  with  a  preference  of  that 
of  America  (principally  on  account  of  its  greater  clearness)  over 
that  of  the  parts  of  Europe  with  which  he  was  acquidnted.  His 
reasonable  denial  of  the  theory,  by  which  Raynal  supposes  that 
Europeans  migrating  to  America  must  degenerate,  leads  him  to 
question  also  the  fact,  as  copied  by  De  Pauw  and  Robertson  from 
XJUoa,  of  the  inferiority  of  the  native  Indians;  and  to  doubt,  as 
an  unwarrantable  assumption,  the  excess  of  moisture,  to  which 
Buffon  had  attributed  this  result.    Jefferson  had  collected,  at 
one  time,  fifty  vocabularies  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  within  his 
reach,  extenoing  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  words.     Of 
these,  about  seventy-three  words  were  common  to  the  Asiatic 
lists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  words,  as  formed  by  Pallas.  ^  A 
comparison  of  languages  seems  the  only  chance  of  furnishing 
something  like  a  key  amonfi^  the  hundred  theories  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes.    But  there  was  also  a  stimula- 
ting encouragement  in  the  susmcion  Jefferson  entertained,  that 
further  investigations  would  show  a  greater  number  of  radical 
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languagM  among  the  nations  of  America,  tliau  among  those  of 
the  otber  hemisphere.  It  will  be  poor  consolation  to  the  me- 
lancholy remnants,  gradually  driven  towards  the  weatem  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  tnat  they  come,  if  of  a  poor  family, 
yet  of  an  ancient  hoose.  On  another  qnestion,  the  right  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  to  invent  new  words  towards  recruitiDg  the 
Bnglish  language,  we  readily  admit  their  title  to  be  quite  equal  to 
our  own.    As  ye^  however,  no  proof  of  their  '  process  of  sound 

<  euologisation'  has  reached  us,  by  which  we  can  recognise  that 
any  progress  has  <  been  made  towards  furnishing,  after  the  loni- 

*  ans,  a  second  example  of  a  colonial  dialect  improving  on  iti 

<  primitive/  The  following  burst  of  philological  admiration  re- 
presents so  little  our  own  opinion  of  the  two  languages  which 
it  compares,  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  judge  on  the 
successfulness  of  any  such  experiment  '  What  a  language 
^  has  the  French  become  since  the  date  of  their  Revolution,  by 
'  the  free  introduction  of  new  words  !  The  most  copious  and 
}  eloquent  in  the  living  world,  and  equal  to  the  Greek,  had  not 

^*  that  been  regularly  modifiable  almost  ad  infinitum^  In  case 
the  malignant  saving,  that  their  Adam  and  Eve  came  out  of 
Newgate,  should  be  assumed  by  any  body  as  a  fact  explanatory 
of  any  supposed  peculiarity  in  their  national  character  or  speech, 
the  proportion  of  the  people  to  whom  this  disreputable  pedigree 
can  apply,  is  mentioned  as  far  too  small  to  have  left  any  trace. 
Two  thousand  are  stated  to  be  the  whole  number  of  malefactors 
sent  out ;  and  four  thousand  to  be  more  than  they  and  their  de- 
scendants at  the  declaration  of  independence. 

Nobody  was  ever  more  aware  than  Jefferson  of  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  republican  form  of  government  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  so,  except  under 
the  most  favourable.  The  singular  disposition  of  men  to  quarrel 
and  divide  into  parties,  after  the  experience  of  America,  in  *  the 

*  Committee  of  States,'  and  the  example  of  the  Directory  of 
France,  he  considered  to  be  an  element  in  human  nature,  fatal 
to  the  existence  of  any  executive  consistine  of  a  plurality.  It  was 
on  the  first  of  these  occasions,  that  Franklin,  illustrating  his  opi- 
nion, as  usual,  under  an  apologue,  told  him  the  story  of  the  two 
men,  left  in  charge  of  Eddystone  Lighthouse  for  the  winter, 
who  were  found  not  on  speaking  terms  with  each  other  in  the 
spring.  A  community  of  Tories  would  still  find  cause  of  con- 
tention ;  but  the  seeds  of  schism  exist  still  more  positively  in  the 
fact,  that  <  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  are  those  of  nature. 
'  They  exist  in  all  countries,  whether  called  by  these  names  or 

*  by  those  of  Aristocrats  and  Pemocrats,— C(J^  droiU  and  (M 
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'^tMr^~Ultra8  and  Radicals,— Senriles  and  liberals.    TheP 

*  sicklyi  weakly,  timid  mta,  fears  the  people,  and  is  a  Tory  by 

*  nature.  The  bealthy,  strong,  and  bold,  cherisbes  them,  and  is  a 

*  Whig  by  nature/  Tbe  distinction  tbus  stated,  imposes  upon 
the  most  ardent  entbnsiasts  for  freedom,  tbe  necessity  of  enqui- 
ring in  each  case  what  is  the  character  of  the  neople,  and  how 
far  it  can  be  trusted  with  the  reins.  Much  will  depend,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  our  general  view  of  human  nature,  and  on  the 
probability  of  its  approaching  any  greater  di^ee  of  perfection, 
than  it  has  hitherto  attained.  Jefferson,  spelling  of  Washing-, 
ton,  says,  *  He  has  often  declared  to  me,  that  he  considered  our 

*  new  constitution  as  an  experiment  on  the  practicability  of  re* 

*  publican  ffovemment,  and  with  what  dose  of  liberty  man  could 

*  be  trusted  for  his  own  good;  that  he  was  determined  the  expe- 

*  riment  should  have  a  fair  trial ;  and  he  would  lose  the  last  drop- 

*  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it.     I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  not 

*  a  firm  iKinfidence  in  the  durability  of  our  government.  He  was 

*  naturally  distrustful  of  men,  and  inclined  to  gloomy  apprehen- 

*  sions ;  and  I  was  ever  persuaded,  that  a  belief  that  we  must  at 

*  length  end  in  something  like  a  British  Constitution,  had  some 

*  weight  in  his  adoption  of  the  ceremonies  of  levees,  &c.,  calcu- 

*  lated  to  prepare  us  for  a  change  ifhich  he  believed  possible; 

*  and  to  let  it  come  on  with  as  little  shock  as  might  be  to  the 

*  public  mind.'  According  to  Jefferson,  Washington  had  less 
confidence  in  the  capability  of  man  for  political  self-government 
than  Jefferson  had  himself — Adams  less  than  Washington — and 
Hiunilton  less  than  Adams.  These  were  the  shades  of  diffierence, 
which  the  fury  of  party  deepened,  from  time  to  time,  into  the 
darkest  contrasts  under  the  most  odious  suspicions.  Jefferson's 
own  confidence,  indeed,  is  in  man  only  as  he  is  found  in  Ame* 
i^ca,  and  there  only  for  a  season.  Agricultural  habits  and  edn* 
cation  are  laid  down  as  the  two  indispensable  conditions.  In  his 
own,  as  in  other  countries,  the  question  is,  not  what  we  wish, 
but  what  is  practicable.  Of  South  America^  its  independence 
^ing  achieved,  he  puts,  as  the  next  question,  <  and  a  very  seri- 

*  ous  <me.  What  will  dien  become  of  them  ?   Ignoranoe  and  bi- 

*  gotry,  like  oUier  insanities,  are  incuable  of  self-government. 

*  I  do  believe  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  obtain  freedom  by 

*  degrees  only.'  He  afterwards  prescribes  certain  things  as  a 
good  banning,  particularly  Trial  by  Jury, — *  as  the  sdiool  in 

*  which  their  people  might  begin  to  learn  the  exercise  of  civil 

*  duties  as  well  as  rights.'  Mr  Bentham  wUl  probably  smile  to 
find  him  praising  Jury  Trial  as  the  firmest  bulwark  of  English 
liberty.     <  Were  I  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  people  had 

*  best  be  omitted  in  the  legiilatire  or  judiciiuy  departiMOti  I 
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^wooldMj,  Bk  tetter  to  iMTi  them  out  of  the  kgUatm 
^  The  ttiaailioii  of  tho  faiwv  k  oMre  inporte&t  than  themaloap 
« thorn.'  Ina  letter  to  Rdno,  I78»»  be  tupMMOO  hisappNliaH 
■km,  that  a  majority  of  the  Statet-Oeneral  canaot  be  kidiieid  I? 
adopt  thk  form  of  trial,-*-*  the  only  anchor  erer  yet  imagind  if 
^  man,  by  which  a  government  can  be  held  to  the  principlas  ofk 

<  constitution.'  At  this  period  he  conridered  the  Frmh  to  k 
nnprepared  even  for  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpoi  mi ; 
and  gave  a  corioni  specimen  of  hk  good  £dth  by  exoepiin;  tfe 
nobles  oat  of  a  clause  for  the  security  of  personal  liber^,  iaiai- 
ed  by  him  in  a  charter  of  rights,  whkh  he  then  sketcM  sst 
for  the  oonsideration  of  the  patriots.  Long  afterwards  he  ^uoteito 
Madame  de  Stael  the  constitution  of  1789,  as  sofficient  for  libsitjr 
and  prosperity,  <  if  wisdom  could  but  have  steyed  at  tiiat  poof 

<  the  fervid  but  imprudent  zeal  of  men  who  did  not  know  tbsek- 

<  racter  of  their  own  countrymen.'  Reminding  Xa  Fayette  cf 
their  discussions  at  that  day,  he  admite  that  the  peopla  prefv' 
equal  to  the  oonsiitution  of  1791 ;  and  fixes  as  the  fatal  error  4 
the  republicans  (closet  politicians  merely,  unpractised  in  Ik 
knowledge  of  men)  their  separation  from  the  constitatioealktit 
under  the  idea  that  more  could  be  obtained  and  borne.    *Thcf 

*  did  not  weigh  the  hazards  of  a  transition  from  one  form  «f  ge- 

<  vernment  to  another;  the  value  of  what  tbey  had  already  nh 

*  cued  from  those  hazards,  and  might  hold  in  security  if  tkf 

*  pleased ;  nor  the  imprudence  of  giving  up  the  certainty  of  mA 

<  a  degree  of  liberty,  under  a  limited  monarchy,  for  the  unetf- 

<  tainty  of  a  littie  more  under  the  form  of  a  republic     Whete 

<  the  state  of  society  in  Europe  can  bear  a  republican  gows- 

<  ment,  I  doubted,  you  know,  when  with  you,  and  I  do  dsw,* 
It  is  some  comfort  that  we  are  advancing  quicker  than  ho  oan 
expected.  In  1786,  he  found  in  France  oppression  of  body  mi 
mind,  in  every  form,  so  firmly  settled  in  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  their  redemption  from  them  could  never  be  hopei 

<  If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  to  set  themselves  to 

<  work  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  their  subjecte  from  their 

*  present  ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  that  as  zealously  as  thfj 

<  now  endeavour  the  contrary,  a  thousand  years  would  not  pkcc 

*  them  on  that  high  ground  on  which  our  common  people  ait 

<  now  setting  out.  The  people  of  England,  I  think,  are  less  op- 
^  pressed  than  here.    But  it  needs  but  half  an  eye  to  see,  whcs 

*  among  them,  that  the  foundation  is  laid  in  their  dispodtioitf 

<  for  the  establishment  of  a  despotism.'  In  1823,  agreeing  witli 
Adams  on  the  difficulties  of  a  revolution  from  despotism  i» 
freedom,  and  that  the  generation  which  commences  one  i 
sarely  competent  to  complete  it,  he  acknowledges  that  the  Pitu 
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prevents  onr  oondition  from  beine  deiperate.    *A  light  hafl 

<  dawned  on  the  middling  eleMes  only  of  the  men  in  Bnrepe  ;  the 

*  kingv  and  4he  rahUOi  of  equal  kfncHraneei  have  not  yet  reeei- 
^  yed  its  rays.'  Cicero's  Letters,  it  appears,  suggested  to  him  a 
very  different  image  from  the  poetical  one  of  Brutus,  rising  efful- 
gent from  the  godlike  stroke,  and  bidding  the  father  of  his 
country  hail.    *  Steeped  in  corruption  as  the  whole  nation  was, 

<  what  could  even  Cicero,  Cato,  Brutus,  have  done,  had  it  been 
^  referred  to  them  to  establish  a  good  government  for  their  coun- 

*  try  ?  They  had  no  ideas  of  government  themselves,  but  of  their 
^  degenerate  Senate ;  nor  the  people  of  liberty,  but  of  the  factious 

<  opposition  of  their  Tribunes.  I  confess  I  can  neither  see  how 
*•  this  enigma  can  be  solved,  nor  how  farther  shown  why  it  has' 
^been  the  fate  of  that  delightful  country  never  to  have  known' 

*  to  this  day,  and  through  a  course  of  five  and  twenty  hundred' 

*  years,  the  history  of  which  we  possess,  one  single  day  of  free 

<  and  rational  government.'  The  treatises  on  government  left 
us  by  antiquity,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  have  made  much  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Jefferson ;  not  even  Cicero's  De  BepMicdf  had 
it  travelled  to  Monticello.  He  would  find  there  no  provision  for 
what  he  considers  the  two  great  objects  of  a  couBtitudon — ^first, 
that  of  preventing  the  ascendency  of  an  artificial  aristocracy, 
grounded  on  wealth  and  birth  ;  next,  that  of  securing  in  its 
public  offices,  for  the  instruction,  the  trusts,  and  government  of 
society,  a  pure  selection  from  among  nature's  most  precious  gifts, 
the  natural  aristocracy  of  talent  nnd  of  virtue.  It  will  be  much 
easier  to  protect  a  community  from  being  loaded  with  misery 
by  kings  9  priests,  and  nobles, — <  which  descriptions  of  men  are  an 

*  abandoned  confederacy  against  the  happiness  of  the  people,'— 
than  to  prescribe  a  successful  arrangement  for  the  latter  equally 
important  purpose.  Jefferson  declares  that  the  scurrility  of  their 
Press  is  alone  sufficient  to  drive  the  best  men,  whose  senribilitles 
are  stronger  than  their  confidence  in  public  justice,  from  aspi* 
ring  to  exalted  stations.  <  I  may  say,  from  intimate  knowledge, 

*  that  we  should  have  lost  the  services  of  the  greatest  character 

*  of  our  country,  had  he  been  assuled  with  the  degree  of  licen- 
^  tiousness  now  practised.    The  torture  he  felt  under  rare  and 

*  slight  attacks,  proved  that,  under  those  of  which  the  federal 

*  bands  have  shown  themselves  capable,  he  would  have  thrown 

*  up  the  belm  in  a  burst  of  indignation.'  The  Bepublic  of  Plato 
was  to  Jefferson  the  heaviest  task- work  of  any  reading  he  ever 
undertook.    He  concluded  it  by  congratulating  manlund,  that 

*  Platonic  republicanism  had  not  obudned  Ae  same  favour  as 

*  Platonic  Christianity :'  since  it  could  have  bad  no  other  conse- 
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quepeA  tiban  tliat  we  should  be  now  all  liyingt  men  women  and 
childrenf  pell-mell  together,  like  beasts  in  the  forest. 

An  exaggerated  passion  for  independence,  seems  at  times  to 
pervert  the  correctness  of  Jefferson's  judgment  on  points  con* 
nected  with  our  physical  and  moral  constitution,  as  well  as  with 
tiie  principles  of  society.  Not  satisfied  with  telling  his  young 
pupil,  that  a  gun,  and  not  a  book,  ought  to  be  the  constant  com- 
panion of  his  walks,  he  proceeds  to  question  the  good  sense  of 
the  Europeans,  in  valuing  themselves  upon  having  subdued  the 
horse  to  the  uses  of  man.     *  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost 

*  more  than  we  have  gained  by  the  use  of  this  animal.    No  one 

*  has  occadoned  so  much  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  body. 

<  An  Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a  day  for  a  long  jour- 

<  ney,  as  an  enfeebled  white  does  on  his  horse,  and  he  will  Ure 

<  the  best  horses.'  Our  substitution  of  positive  instittttions  for 
individual  intelligence  and  force,  collected  in  a  gipsy  atatt 
seems  to  have  produced  an  equally  pernicious  effect  on  our  ens. 
racters.     '  I  am  convinced  that  those  societies  (as  the  Indians) 

*  which  live  without  government,  enjoy  in  their  general  mass 

*  an  infinitely  greater  d^^ee  of  happiness  than  those  who  live 

*  under  the  European  governments.   Among  the  former,  public 

*  opinion  is  in  the  place  of  law,  and  restrains  as  powerfully  as  laws 

*  ever  did  anywhere.    Among  the  latter,  under  the  pretence  of 

<  governing,  they  have  divided  their  nation  into  classes,  wolves 

*  and  sheep.'  In  another  place,  describing  to  Madison  in  strong 
terms  the  curse  of  existence  under  every  government  except 
that  of  America,  and,  in  some  slight  d^^ee,  except  under  that 
of  England,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  it  is  a  problem  not 
clear  in  his  mind  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  without  any 
government,  is  not  yet  the  best  of  all.  This  sort  of  language  much 
more  resembles  the  fanaticism  of  some  fulminator  of  paradoxes 
like  Rousseau,  than  the  gravity  of  a  statesman,  to  whose  discre- 
tion the  interests  of  a  civilized  community  might  be  safely  lefU 

.  The  commentary  on  Montesquieu  by  Destutt  Tracy,  <  un- 

<  questionably  the  ablest  living  writer  on  abstract  subjects,'  ap- 
pears to  be  ms  favourite  work  on  the  principles  of  government 
It  is  called  *  the  most  precious  gift  the  present  age  has  recei- 

<  ved.'  Taylor's  Enquiry,  in  opposition  to  Adams'  Defence, 
represents  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  America,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  dominant  party  at  the  present  day  ;  whilst 
Hume's  History,  as  republicanised  by  Baxter,  is  referred  to  for 
the  free  principles  of  the  English  constitution.  This  latter  work 
seems  to  have  been  printed  in  England,  where  it  is  said  *  not 

*  to  be  popular,  because  it  is  republican.'  Popularity  or  unpo- 
pularity can  hardly  be  predicated  of  a  work|  of  whose  existeocs 
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the  most  omnigenous  readers  among  our  acquaintance  have 
never  heard.  Brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  indigenous 
Indians,  and  living  at  head-quarters'  during  two  revolution?, 
Jefferson  had  splendid  opportunities  for  the  examination  and 
discassion  of-first  principles.  After  complaining  that  there  itf 
no  good  work  on  the  organization  of  society  into  civil  gpvem* 
ment,  he  quotes  the  well-known  condition  of  the  Tritm,  and 
especially  the  present  example  of  the  Cherokees,  as  conclusive 
against  the  patriarchal  hypothesis.  His  expectations  in  1789, 
were  apparently  turned  not  merely  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  government  in  France,  but  to  the  discovery  of  new 
truths  in  politics.  These  truths  were  to  be  such  as  would  rouse 
Americans  even  <  from  the  errors  in  which  they  had  been  hither* 

*  to  rocked ;'  but  were  scarce  likely  to  benefit  an  Englishman,  as 
they  are  pronounced  to  be  reasonable  beyond  his  reach,  *  who, 

*  slumbering  under  a  kind  of  half  reformation  in  politics  and  in 

*  religion,  is  not  excited  by  any  thing  he  feels  or  sees  to  ques- 

*  tion  the  remains  of  prejudice  !'  We  cannot  oomplimait  him 
on  what  appears  to  be  the  only  discovery,  in  the  class  of  new 
truths,  he  has  thought  worth  preserving.  It  is  a  proof,  which, 
in  his  horror  of  the  corrupting  consequences  of  a  national  debt, 
he  volunteers  against  any  possible  right  in  one  generation  of 
men  to  bind  another.  This  doctrine  was  so  great  a  favourite 
with  its  author,  that  he  sent  it  to  Madison  M  the  way  from 
Paris,  and  at  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  seen  urging 
it  with  undiminished  earnestness,  on  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance.  Though,  like  some  other  natural  rights, 
it  has  not  yet  entered  into  any  declaration  of  them,  it  is  said  to 
be  no  less  a  law.  Had  we  a  shilling  in  the  American  fundft, 
we  should  feel  not  over  and  above  easy  when  the  honest  and 
vigorous  understanding  of  the  ex- President  could  be  duped  by 
such  strange  sophistry ;  especially,  since  his  school  is  zealous  in 
preaching  the  necessity  of  declarations  of  natural  rights,  stre- 
nuous for  re-setting  the  law  of  nations  upon  true  principles, 
and  resolved  to  establish  their  theories  by  force,  the  year  they 
ftre  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  our  object,  by  a  reference  to  opinions  upon  gene- 
ral subjects,  with  which  most  readers  might  be  supposied  to  take 
more  or  less  interest,  to  give  some  idea  of  Jefferson  himself. 
We  perceive  that  we  have  said  nothing  of  his  views  on  religion, 
and  his  sanguine  *  trust  that  there  is  not  a  young  man  now  living 

*  in  the  United  States,  who  will  not  die  a  Unitarian.'  Our  ex- 
tracts, too,  will  give  a  very  feeble  notion  of  the  fierceness  of  bis 
thoughts  and  language  concerning  arhundred  things,  as  well  as 
persons,  on  which  his  blood  seems  to  have  never  cooled.    The 
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nge  whieh  breaks  oat  on  occasion  of  tbo  honoraiy  institntkni 
of  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of  Earope,  is 
often  likei  nsanity.  The  Throne  of  Heaven,  sboald  be  befti«g«d 
with  eternal  prayers  <  to  extirpate  from  creation  that  class  of 
^  homan  lions,  tigers,  and  mammoths,  called  Kings ;'  among 
whom,  *  there  is  not  a  crowned  head  in  Eorope,  whose  talents 

*  or  merits  wonld  entitle  him  to  be  elected  a  yestry  man,  by  the 
^  people  of  any  parish  in  America.'  George  the  Third  is  *  ma* 
^  niao  George.*     Louis  the  Sixteenth  <  goes  for  nothing.     He 

<  hunts  one-half  the  day,  is  drunk  the  other,  and  signs  what- 

*  ever  he  is  bid/  It  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  case 
ef  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  as  in  that  of  Washington,  it  requires 
Hiore  ingenuity  than  we  are  master  of,  to  reconcile  the  contra* 
dictions  which  wait  upon  the  writer's  spleen.  Within  a  twelve- 
month, the  King  of  France  *  is  the  honestest  man  in  his  king- 

*  dom,  the  most  regular  and  economical.'  A  clergy  is  said  to 
Uve  like  printers,  '  by  the  seal  they  can  kindle  and  the  schisms 
'  they  can  create.  The  mild  and  simple  principles  of  the  Christ- 
^  ian  philosophy  would  produce  too  much  calm,  too  much  re- 

<  gularity  of  good,  to  extract  from  its  disciples  a  support  for  a 
^  numerous  priesthood,  were  they  not  to  sophisticate  it,  ramify 

<  it,  split  it  into  hairs,  and  twist  its  texts,  till  they  cover  the 

*  divine  morality  of  its  author  with  mysteries,  and  require  a 

*  priesthood  to  explain  them.     The  Quakers  seem  to  have  dis- 

*  covered  this.    They  have  no  priests,  therefore  no  schisms.' 

It  is  as  an  American  citizen  that  Jefferson  earned  and  deserves 
his  fame.  We  have  not  space  to  enter,  except  very  briefly,  on 
the  honourable  detail  of  his  public  life.  As  a  Virginian  legis- 
lator, himself  a  slave^owner,  he  there  set  the  example  of  an  ef- 
fort (unfortunately  for  his  countrymen,  an  unsuccessful  one) 
for  permission  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  Again,  himself  a 
lawyer,  aided  only  by  his  two  friends  Wythe  and  Pendleton,  he 
completed,  and  reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  eighteen 
months,  the  extensive  improvements  both  in  the  principle  and 
the  form  of  their  laws,  which  their  new  circumstances  required. 
The  extravagant  compliments  with  which  our  own  little  attempts 
at  consolidation  of  some  chapters  in  criminal  law  have  been  over- 
laid, and  the  fatted  calf  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  kills  thereupon 
regularly  every  session  to  his  own  glory,  are  things  which  must 
make  our  legislative  wisdom  reasonably  suspected  among  the 
Americans.  They  know  what  they  have  themselves  done  in  the 
self-same  matter,  and  can  therefore  estimate  our  vaunting  and  our 
astonishment  at  its  true  value.  In  a  few  months,  and  in  this 
single  work,  the  three  colleagues  <  brought  so  much  of  the  com- 
f  mon  law  as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  alter — all  the  British 
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*  ttatutei  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  present  day,  und  all  the 

*  lawa  of  Virginia  from  the  establishment  of  their  legislature  in 
^  4  Jas.  I.  to  the  present  time,  which  they  thought  should  be 
<  retained — within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  md  twenty-six 

*  bills,  making  a  printed  folio  of  ninety  pages  only/  Nearly  a 
Tolume  and  a  half  of  the  present  Correspondence,  and  a  oonsi* 
derable  portion  of  his  Memoir,  relate  to  the  remarkable  period 
from  1786  to  1790,  which  Jefferson  passed  as  the  American  mi* 
nister  at  Paris.  His  watchfulness  over  every  snbjeet  which 
might  bear  on  the  most  favourable  arrangement  of  their  new 
commercial  treaties ;  his  perseverance  in  seeking  to  negotiate  a 
general  alliance  against  Algiers ;  the  skill  and  knowledge  with 
which  ha  argued  the  different  questions  of  national  interest  that 
arose  daring  his  residence,  will  not  suffer  even  in  comparisoii 
with  Franklin's  diplomatic  talents.  Every  thing  he  sees  seems 
to  suggest  to  him  the  question.  Whether  it  can  be  made  useful 
in  America  ?  Could  we  compare  a  twelvemonth's  letters  from 
our  Ambassadors'  bags  at  Paris,  Florence,  or  elsewhere,  we 
should  see  whether  our  enormous  diplomatic  salaries  are  any 
thing  else  than  very  successful  measures  for  securing  our  bust* 
ness  being  ill  and  idly  done.  Jefferson's  history,  after  he  re* 
tnrned  home,  whether  as  Foreign  Secretary  to  Washington, — as 
Vice-President  under  Adams, — or  as  President,  putting  the  ves« 
sel  of  the  state  on  her  Republican  tack,  is,  in  other  words,  the 
history  of  America  during  the  several  periods. 

*  All  that  should  accompany  old  age'  afterwards  followed  him 
in  his  retirement  to  Monticello,  and  dignified  his  slow-declining 
years.  The  din  and  dangers  of  American  politics  must»  from 
time  to  time,  have  occasionally  disturbed  a  mind,  although  less 
anxious,  less  patriotic,  and  less  personally  pledged,  than  that  of 
Jefferson.  But  the  great  question  of  Public  Education  was  the 
only  one  on  which  he  reserved  to  himself,  as  it  were  the  right, 
as  long  as  he  breathed,  practically  to  engage  and  lead.  As  early 
as  1779,  he  had  proposed  a  systematical  plan  of  general  edu- 
cation for  Virginia,  and  accordingly  had  prepared  three  bills, 
with  three  distinct  grades  of  instruction.  The  first  consisted 
of  elementary  schools,  and  comprehended  all  children,  rich 
and  poor.  The  second,  colleges  for  a  middle  degree  of  learn- 
ing, calculated  for  such  purposes  of  common  life  as  would  be 
desirable  to  all  persons  in  easv  circumstances.  The  last  was 
a  finishing  university,  for  teaching  the  highest  degree  of  know- 
ledge that  a  place  of  mere  education  can  profess  to  teach.  Of 
these,  the  elementary  bill  had  alone  passed,  and  that  not  until 
1'796.  As  the  expense  of  the  schools  was  to  be  borne  by  a  ge- 
A^ral  rate  in  every  county,  it  appears  that  the  bill  bad  been  en- 
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forced  in  none.  Jefferson  says,  in  1822,  that  if  a  single  boy  had 
received  the  elements  of  common  education  in  them,  it  -wbm  id 
•ome  part  of  the  country  not  known  to  him.  In  respect  of  a 
higher  scale  of  education,  he  compliuns  to  Adams  that  the  ^  post- 
^  revolutionary  youth  were  bom  under  happier  stars'  than  they 
had  been ;  acquiring  all  learning  in  their  mother's  womb,  and 
treating  all  knowledge  which  was  not  innate,  with  contempt, 
or  at  least  neglect  ITie  University  of  Virginia,  mainly  esU- 
blished  by  the  energy  of  this  indefatigable  octogenarian,  will, 
we  trust,  save  them  from  <  the  degradation  of  becoming  the  Bar- 
f  bary  of  the  Union,  and  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  their  own 

<  negroes/  The  account  of  its  early  difficulties  is  strikingly  like 
those  of  the  London  University ;  only  the  insubordination  to 
which  Jefferson  looked  with  dismay,  as  to  breakers  ahead,  was 
the  insubordination  of  students,  not  professors.  Premature  ideas 
of  independence,  too  little  repressed  by  parents,  are  stated  to  be 
the  great  obstacle  of  science,  and  the  principal  cause  of  its  decay, 
since  the  revolutiou.  It  is  gratifying  to  see,  by  a  letter  written 
only  six  months  before  his  death,  that,  delighted  with  the  pro- 
fessors procured  from  England,  and  with  the  intelligence  and 
industry  of  the  youths  assembled  for  instruction,  the  spirited 
old  patriot  descended  into  his  grave  with  anticipations  of  a  glo- 
rious future,  which  he  could  not  live  to  see.     *  The  majority  of 

*  the  rulers  of  our  state  educated  here,  will  exhibit  their  coantry 

*  in  a  degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has  never  known,  either 

<  in  our  days  or  those  of  our  forefathers.'  Jefferson,  for  fifty 
years,  continued  uniformly  to  insist  that  general  instruction  was 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  their  government  as  a  re- 
public. He  died  in  the  farther  faith,  that  education  at  home, 
that  is,  that  the  education  of  the  southern  youth  in  the  southern 
States,  is  equally  necessary,  if  the  States  are  to  remain  sovereign 
and  independent  The  crack,  down  to  its  very  centre,  which 
the  line  of  geographical  division  has  run  across  the  Union,  may 
be  imagined  from  the  alarm  with  which  he  describes  the  fac^ 
that  five  hundred  of  their  sons  were  educating  in  the  northern 
seminaries,  as  <  a  canker  eating  on  the  vitals  of  their  existence.' 
Washington,  in  his  will,  recommends  the  endowment  of  a  uni- 
versity in  Virginia,  as  a  protection  against  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing so  important  a  period  of  life  in  Europe.  Little  could  he 
foresee  that  the  fortune  of  his  country  would  imperatively  de- 
mand a  domestic  institution,  on  the  ground  of  a  greater  hostility 
in  principle  and  position,  in  Connecticut  and  New  York.  <  The 

*  reflections  that  the  boys  of  this  age  are  to  be  the  men  of  the 

<  next ;  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  holy  chaige 

<  which  we  are  cherishing  to  deliver  over  to  them  ;  that,  in  ss- 
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*  tablishing  an  institation  of  wisdom  for  them,  we  secure  it  to 
<all  oar  future  geoerations;  that,  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  we 

*  bring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  consolation  of  seeing 

*  our  sons  rising  under  a  luminous  tuition  to  destinies  of  high 
<  promise ;  these  are  considerations  which  will  occur  to  all ;  but 

*  all,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the  speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to 

*  burst  on  us,  as  a  tornado,  sooner  or  later/ 

Our  course  of  miscellaneous  observations  may  have  served  to 
bring  before  the  reader  more  distinctly  the  individual  character 
and  merits  of  this  distinguished  statesman.    But  space  is  not 
remaining  for  a  single  sentence  on  what  we  stated  at  the  b^in- 
ning  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  thcT  present  volumes.  The 
historian  and  politician  will  here  find  invaluable  materials  upon 
nearly  all  the  controverted  points  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  from  the  day  of  their  existence  as 
an  independent  government    The  conclusion  of  our  private 
judgment  considerably  inclines  against  some  of  the  propositions 
maintained  by  Jefferson :  yet,  as  a  party  equally  honest  and  well- 
informed,  he  will  be  a  necessary  witness,  whenever  we  survey 
the  successive  constitutional  questions  which  have  so  furiously 
divided  parties  in  America.  Between  the  opposite  hazards  press- 
ing in  on  either  side,  the  nation  has  made  its  choice — a  choice 
certainly  of  spirit,  perhaps  of  wisdom.     For,  in  case  the  alter* 
native  dependent  on  a  farther  consolidation  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  be  at  all  correctly  assumed  throughout  this 
correspondence,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  under  any  circumstances 
of  intermediate  dissension  and  ultimate  separation,  that  the  pain- 
ful alternative,  thus  taken  and  endured,  was  not  yet  the  best. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  us  a  point  of  more 
immediate,  as,  indeed,  it  some  day  must  become  a  point  of  in- 
calculable, importance.  It  involves  bold  innovations  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  hitherto  understood 
and  established.     Some  of  these  innovations  appear  to  be  im- 
provements  for  the  interest  of  humanity ;  others,  to  be  only  en- 
croachments and  pretexts  for  the  interest  of  America.     In  the 
meantime,  it  is  evident  that,  as  against  Europe,  and  especially 
as  against  England,  there  exists  no  difference  of  opinion  in  their 
determination  to  dictate  the  novelties  of  their  diplomacy  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.    Jefferson  was  mistaken  in  his  date ;  but  his 
'  declaration  is  the  motto  of  federalists  and  republicans  alike,  and 
is  applied  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  continent  and  the  islands 
of  America,  as  much  as  to  the  universal  sea.  *  The  day  is  within 
^  my  time  as  well  as  yours,  when  we  may  say  by  what  laws  other 
*  nations  shall  treat  us  on  the  sea ;  and  we  will  say  it'    The 
Mthority  of  mere  precedent  on  one  viA^  md  tbie  intractably^ 
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neM  of  insolent  pasgion  on  the  other,  can  never  mecL  Wkai  a 
debt  would  Uie  world  owe  to  those  statesmen  in  both  countries, 
who»  whilst  her  calm  and  deliberate  yoice  might  be  jet  listened 
iO|  would  close  these  fatal  questions  on  the  just  principles  of 
Reason  I 


AaT.  X^F^Uhrary  cf  Va^  Knowledge.  Famni^s  Seriti.  Troh 
Use  Seventh.     The  Fann.    8vo.    London:  1880. 

WE  shall  not  on  the  present  oceasion  enter  at  large  into  the 
reoent  proceedings  ef  the  Society,  as  it  is  our  intention 
to  devote  a  yearly  article  to  the  regular  report  of  its  important 
labours.  But  there  is  an  urgent  c^  upon  us  to  take  notice  of 
the  treatise  of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  Farmer's  Series  has  been  begun  above  half  a  year,  and  mx 
very  valuable  treatises  have  alrrady  appeared  upon  the  Horee, 
treating  of  that  animal  in  every  way  most  useful  to  the  agri- 
culturist; but  at  the  same  time  mingling  with  it  the  physiology, 
and  the  natural  history  of  the  horse,  and  conveying  a  great  body 
of  scientific  information ;  thus  aocomidishing  the  main  object  of 
this  scries — the  attracting,  to  literary  relaxation  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  those  who  have,  we  fear,  not  unjustly,  hem 
called  the  *  unreading  part  of  the  community,'  country  people. 
Another  subject  is  handled  in  the  seventh  treatise  of  this  aeries; 
it  consists  of  a  systematic  account  of  a  farm  in  Hampshire,  and 
gives  the  whole  information  touching  its  management,  and  touch- 
ing all  that  can  interest  a  farmer.  This  mode  of  teaching  agri- 
culture and  of  communicating  generally  the  result  of  <Mie  man's 
experience,  is  new,  and  appears  to  us  a  very  impcnrtant  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  without  the  least  of  that  form  of  dieoiy  and 
system  so  repulsive  to  ignorant  and  especially  to  practical  folln, 
these  treatises  will  in  truth  communicate  instruction  upon  every 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  reader  will  not  have  read  ebapim 
and  sections ;  he  will  not  have  followed  fonnal  deductions  of 
principles,  or  pored  over  classifications  of  things ;  but  ha  will 
have  seen  all  the  topics  which  can  ever  become  interesting  to 
any  farmer  handled  in  succession,  and  all  handled  in  their  di- 
rect connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

In  the  next  place,  every  thing  will  be  most  strictly  practical 
For  no  matter  can  be  discussed  which  has  not  either  been  tried 
and  Bucceeded,  or  been  rejected  from  having  actually  failed; 
unless  that  those  things  immediately  c<mnect^  with  tiie  Ana- 
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iDg  operatiom  really  carried  on  will  be  bandied  in  that  9011- 
nejiion.     The  whole  work  will  \^  experimental. 

Thirdly,  Whatever  has  been  really  tried  in  any  one  part  of 
the  country,  will  be  recorded,  with  the  result  of  the  experimenti 
for  the  benefit  of  all  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  agriculture» 
this  is  a  thing  of  unspeakable  importance ;  for  in  no  branch  of 
science  or  of  art  are  so  many  experiments  made,  and  so  many 
facts  observed,  which  for  want  of  such  a  record,  are  wholly  and 
for  ever  lost ;  and  in  none  is  more  time  required  to  make  ex- 
periments ;  half  a  lifetime  hardly  sufficing  for  the  trial  of  a 
single  thing  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties. 

Lastly,  These  treatises  will  afford  a  new  and  most  valuable 
body  of  statistical  information.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  any 
country.  For  the  agricultural  reports  and  surveys,  although 
very  useful,  deal  too  much  in  generals,  and  are  rather  treatisee 
and  dissertations,  than  details  of  particular  facts  in  individual 
cases.  This  work  will  give  the  results  of  men's  actual  experi- 
ence on  all  that  concerns  agriculture  in  every  part  of  the  coon* 
try. 

There  are  subjects  of  a  political  rather  than  agricultural  kindf 
which  must  needs  mix  themselves  up  with  these  enquiries  and 
details ;  and  the  information  gathered  upon  them  cannot  fail  to 
prove  highly  curious  and  interesting.  Thus — to  take  but  an  in« 
stance  or  two — all  that  relates  to  the  operation  of  the  poor  lawi* 
and  the  habits  of  the  labouring  classes,  will  form  most  im- 
portant chapters,  which  we  hope  to  see  well  and  carefully  fill- 
ed ;  for  they  will  embody  the  evidence  of  experiment  upon  eom* 
of  the  most  weighty  matters  of  the  law. 

But  in  order  that  this  series  should  be  made  as  complete  aa 
possible,  and  as  useful,  it  is  fit  to  have  contributions  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  as  speedily  as  may  be.  We  tmsti 
therefore,  that  the  Society  may  take  its  measures  for  securing 
such  co-operation  as  will  enable  it  to  expedite  the  publication. 
If  The  Farm  only  appears  in  the  ordinary  course  of  publica* 
tion,  the  time  required  for  completing  it  wUl  be  quite  indefinite* 

The  Farmer's  Series,  to  which  it  belongs,  comes  out  once  a- 
month  only,  and  in  that  series  The  Farm  can  only  be  expect- 
ed to  occupy  a  small  proportion — prcfeably  not  more  than  twd 
numbers  in  a  year.  The  whole  can  hardly  be  completed  in  leea 
than  100  treatises — for  that  would  allow  little  more  than  two 
to  a  couDty — perhaps  four  is  nearer  th^  mark — and  this  allow- 
ance makes  the  whole  two  hundred,  and  the  time  taken  to  finish 
the  work  a  century.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  Society,  in  order 
to  secure  the  important  purposes  of  this  work,  must  publish  at 
least  twelve  of  7)^  Farm  in  a  year.    Nor  can  there  be  any  dif- 
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fieidty  in  doing  bo.  There  is  no  district  in  either  kingdom  wliere 
able  men  may  not  be  foand  to  famish  all  the  materials.  The 
Hampshire  treatise  now  before  us  affords  a  most  admirable  model 
to  work  by.  It  woald»  inde^,  be  vain  to  expect  such  writers  in 
every  comer  of  the  island ;  vain,  perhaps,  to  look  for  one  or  two 
such  anywhere.  It  is  designed  with  admirable  jadgment,  and 
the  execution  is  as  perfect  as  the  plan.  But  others,  very  infe- 
rior, may  work  to  the  plan  and  the  sample  thus  provided ;  and 
where  a  man  has  the  lacts  from  his  own  experience,  and  feels 
diffident  as  to  his  powers  of  composition,  he  may  easily  give  all 
his  information  to  others  who  can,  by  following  the  method  now 
published,  prepare  the  account  required.  There  could  be  a  set 
of  questions  framed  from  this  treatise,  and  sent  to  every  part  of 
the  country  with  the  treatise  itself;  and  out  of  the  materials  ob- 
tained by  the  answers,  the  requisite  accounts  could  be  drawn  up. 
The  earlier  Reports  of  the  Society  stated  that  some  of  the  trea- 
tises were  written  by  means  of  such  a  division  of  labour ;  and 
there  is  no  branch  of  art  or  science  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
found  more  beneficial  in  its  application  than  agriculture,  whose 
votaries  are  rarely  gifted  with  great  powers  of  either  generali- 
ling  or  writing. 

This  ]Hreparalion  may  easily  be  going  on  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  the  same  time,  and  we  should  think  the  fctnds  of 
the  Society  must  suffice  for  any  extra  cost  so  incurred.  The  late 
Report  to  the  annual  meeting,  among  other  cheering  statementi 
of  the  Society's  successful  progress  in  its  great  design,  mentiooi 
the  extensive  sale  of  the  Farmer's  Series.  It  is  understood  to 
have  already  reached  ten  thousand ;  and,  every  thing  considered, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  sales;  for  though 
more  of  the  Maps  are  sold,  their  excessive  cheapness,  as  well  m 
iheir  adiq>taiion  to  the  most  universal  class  of  readers,  will  ae- 
count  for  a  very  large  demand ;  and  the  Entertaining  Library, 
from  similar  causes,  may  well  have  reached  the  impression  of 
near  thirty  thousand ;  while  farmers  are  by  no  means  either  a 
class  given  to  buying  books  of  any  kind,  or  to  rate  low  the  value 
of  even  small  sums  of  money.  The  profits  upon  such  sales,  ev^i 
at  extremely  low  prices,  must  be  such  as  will  enable  the  Socio- 
ty  to  command  ample  aid,  both  from  practical  and  literary  men, 
for  hastening  the  completion  of  the  important  Series  to  which  we 
are  referring ;  and  we  are  very  sure  that  to  no  purpose  can  its 
funds  be  more  beneficially  devoted. 
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Art.  XL — Researches  into  the  Origin  and  Affinity  of  the  Princp- 
pal  Languages  of  Asia  and  Europe.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans  Kennedy,  of  the  Bomlmy  Military  Establishment. 
4  to.   London :  1828. 

TTntil  the  time  when  the  pablication  of  Eichorn's  celebrated 
^  edition  of  the  New  Testament  gave  a  new  impulse  and 
direction  to  theological  enqmries,  the  whole  tribe  of  expositors, 
commentators,  and  writers  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  had 
been  successively  labouring  to  explain  and  reconcile  the  differ^ 
ences  observable  in  the  four  distinct  narratives  of  the  same  series 
of  transactions  and  events  contained  in  the  Gospels.  But  an 
terior  to  the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  work  alluded  to,  it 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  of  the  number,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  account  for  the  resemblances,  as  well  as  the  dif* 
fcrences,  and  to  show  in  what  way,  or  upon  what  principle,  four 
independent  writers,  composing  their  narratives  without  concert, 
at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  as  well  as  distance  of  place, 
came  to  coincide  so  marvellously,  both  in  point  of  expression 
and  of  statement.  One  side  only  of  the  case  was  looked  at,  one 
set  of  objections  alone  was  encountered,  while  the  main  difliculty, 
the  chief  stumblingblock,  was  left  in  the  way,  and  kept  altoge- 
ther out  of  view. 

Comparatively  speaking,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  account 
for  differences,  or  even  discrepancies,  in  the  reports  of  four 
men,  who  drew  up  their  several  narratives  of  the  events  which 
they  wished  to  record,  without  communication  and  without  col- 
lusion :  indeed  these  were  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable,  and, 
BO  far  from  invalidating  their  testimony,  or  lessening  the  cre- 
dit due  to  their  statements,  were  rather  calculated  to  strength- 
en the  one  and  to  enhance  the  other.  But  it  by  no  means 
admits  of  so  ready  explanation  how  persons,  situated  as  we 
have  described,  should  so  frequently  agree,  au  pied  de  la  lettre^ 
both  in  their  language  and  in  the  order  and  collocation  of  their 
narratives, — and  how  such  a  striking  similarity  should  be  obser- 
vable in  many  things,  where,  from  varieties  of  character,  appre- 
hension, observation,  and  memory,  as  well  as  from  distance  of 
time  and  place,  differences  might  naturally  have  been  expected. 
In  tliese  coincidences,  however,  the  prime  difficulty  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  various  statements  and  narratives  in  question 
evidently  consists ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that,  un- 
til the  resemblances  are  as  satisfactorily  accounted  for  as  the 
differences,  no  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  respecting  the  vali- 
dity of  their  claims  to  be  received  as  inspired  writings.    The 
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ease  tabmitted  to  oar  judgment  embraces  both  points ;  and  it  k 
dear  that  no  latioBal  claim  cam  be  made  upon  oor  belief  wkik 
one  of  theee  only  it  brought  forward,  and  the  other  and  more 
important  point  thrown  into  the  thade. 

Theee  obMrrationt  apply,  mutatis  tnutoMdis,  to  nearly  all  the 
arguments  and  diecuftsions  we  have  ever  met  with  reepecting  the 
origin  and  affinitiea  of  languages ;  with  this  exception  mwdy, 
that  here  the  only  thing  sought  for  has  been  reuuMamces,  to 
the  total  neglect  and  exclusion  of  any  consideration  of  differ- 
ences.  On  no  subject,  indeed,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
has  a  less  philosophical  spirit  of  enquiry  been  displayed,  or  a 
more  intrepid  contempt  shown  for  the  most  obvious  dictates  of 
reason  and  common  sense ;  on  none,  certunly,  has  imagination 
had  a  looser  rein  given  to  it,  or  a  more  ardent  competition  been 
shown  in  the  race  of  folly  and  extravagance.  Every  writer, 
without  exception,  has  had  bis  own  preconceived  theory  to  de- 
fend, or  hn  own  iavourite  hypothesis  to  maintain ;  and  bencs 
facts  have  been  examined,  and  languages  analyied,  not  with  a 
view  to  an  inductive  comparison  and  classification  oi  the  reenlts 
thus  obtained,  but  merely  to  ascertain  what  support  might  be 
picked  up  for  the  hypotheus,  theory,  or  system,  which  the  writer 
had  previously  espoused.  This  is  the  Procrustean  bed,  to  the 
dimensions  of  which  all  things  must  perforce  be  adjusted;  the 
short  tortured  into  due  elongation,  and  the  long  abridged  of  their 
natural  proportions.  A  few  resemblances,  which  every  languj^ 
will  readily  supply,  or  which  the  quuUibet  ex  guolibet  system  of 
etymolcgy  will  easily  furnish,  are  greedily  seisied  upon,  and  par 
raided  with  infinite  pomp  of  learning ;  all  thought  of  any  thing  be- 
yond these  real  or  forced  coincidences  is  neglected  or  despised; 
and  conclusions  are  stnughtway  drawn  as  to  the  suppoMMd  iden- 
tity or  affinity  of  nations,  races,  and  tongues,  which  probably 
have  had  little  or  no  connexion  or  intercourse  since  God  con- 
founded the  languages,  and  dispersed  the  various  tribes  of  man- 
kind  at  the  building  of  Babel. 

This  class  of  writers  never  reflect  that  the  points  in  which 
any  two  or  more  given  languages  agree,  invariably  bear  bat  a 
small  proportion  to  those  in  which  they  differ ;  that  in  all  en- 
quiries relative  to  the  history  and  filiation  of  languages,  the  dif- 
ferences necessarily  constitute  a  much  more  important  element 
than  the  resemblances ;  and  that  entering  into  any  investigation 
from  which  the  consideration  of  those  differences  is  excluded,  ii 
as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  leave  altogether  out  of  view  the  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet,  in  a  critical  disquisition  on  the  play  of  that 
name, — or,  in  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  war,  to  omit  all  meaof 
tion  of  the  namee  and  achievements  of  Alexander  Hannihali 
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and  C«e«ar-^Tarennet  MarlborcM|gl^  NapoleoQ,  Mid  Welling^ 
ton*  Yet  sacbf  we  regret  to  say,  luw  been  almost  the  iava- 
riable  practice  of  etymologists  and  pbilologers*  Like  the  the- 
ological writers  and  commentators  abovementioned,  they  have 
looked  only  at  the  less,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  more  im« 
portant  and  difficult  side  of  the  question :  And  hence  it  mav  be 
said  of  them,  as  Cicero  said  of  the  philosophers,  that  there 
is  no  manner  of  absurdity  which  they  have  not  maintained, — ^no 
sort  of  extravagance  wUch  may  not  be  discovered  in  some  of 
their  writings.  They  are  the  Cyclops  of  literature,  with  but 
one  eye,  which  unhappily  is  not  placed  in  the  forehead* 

The  results  of  this  uni-lateral,  uni-ocular  mode  of  proceed* 
ing,  have,  in  no  respect,  differed  from  what  might  have,  apriarit 
been  anticipated.  Theory  has  succeeded  theory,  and  system  has 
followed  system,  with  unexampled  rapidity  and  fertility  of  inven* 
tion ;  until  we  are  fairly  lost  in  the  chaes  of  oonflictiag  epinionsy 
and  forget  every  thing,  except  that  those  which  come  last  are 
generally  the  wildest :  nor  is  it  easy  to  eenceive  how  men,  other- 
wise of  very  sluggish  mind  and  pedestrian  ftmcy,  should  have 
contrived  to  rear  such  vast  and  towering  edifices  out  of  the 
scanty  materials  with  which  they  were  provided. 

In  this  imaginative  region  of  speculative  uncertainty,  however, 
there  ia  nothing  permanent  or  enduring.  The  wisdom  of  to-day 
becomes  the  folly  of  to-morrow,  and  one  extravagance  is  soon  dis- 
placed by  another  still  wilder  and  more  grotesque  than  itself.  At 
one  time  alllanguages  werederived  from  the  Celtic;  and  the  works 
of  Bullet,  Cour  de  Gebelin,  Davis,  O'Brien,  and  Towasend,  at^ 
test  with  how  much  misapplied  aeal,  learning,  and  ingenuity,  it 
was  contended  that  thii  *  rudest  and  poorest'  of  idioms  was  the 
real  parent  of  all  existing  tongues.  At  another  time  nothing 
was  heard  of  but  the  Qothic,  which  found  a  stanch  and  sturdy 
ohamj^n  in  Dr  Jamiesoa :  and  many  a  ponderous  dissertation 
was  written  to  convince  Uie  world  that  Europe  was  indebted  for 
the  elements  of  language  and  civilisation  to  the  nomadic  hordes 
that  roamed  the  Scythian  deserts.  Determined,  if  possible,  to 
be  right.  Home  Tooke,  immeasurably  the  most  acute  man  who 
had  yet  turned  his  attention  to  enquiries  of  this  nature,  combi- 
ned both  theories ;  and,  contending  alike  for  the  Teutonie,  of 
which  he  knew  but  little,  and  for  the  Celtic,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  at  all,  taught  us,  that  in  the  dialects  which  once  prevail- 
ed in  the  North  of  Europe,  are  to  be  found  the  true  souroes  ef 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

But  a  bolder  adventurer  after  originality  iqppeared,  and 
eooipletely  threw  into  the  shade  the  humUer  speculatioas  of 
his  predecesaoffs.    This  was  Dr  Matrajf  who  had  the  hardi« 
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hood  to  maintain  that  all  the  languaget  presently  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  or  of  which  any  Knowledge  is  preserred  by 
means  of  books  or  monuments,  were  originally  formed  oat  of 
nine  barbarous  monosyllables,  which  none  but  a  Celt  or  a 
Caflfre  could  pronounce,  yet  which,  according  to  him,  consti- 
tute *  the  base  of  that  medium  through  which  Homer,  and  Bfil- 

<  ton,  and  Newton,  have  delighted  or  illumined  mankind.'  Tlie 
courage  necessary  to  propound  gravely  a  theory  like  this,  is  not 
less  to  be  admired  than  its  perfect  novelty  and  originalily.  At 
the  present  day,  however,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  abroad 
for  what  -might  be  easily  enoogh  found  at  home,  we  are  com- 
monly  sent  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  languages  in  Persia  or  In- 
dia; and  although  some  have  held  that  Persian  is  only  an  im- 

J  proved  form  of  Scythian,  and  others  that  Sanscrit  is  derived 
rom  Greek,  while  the  gallant  author  before  us  strenuously 
gainsays  both  opinions,  the  received  belief  is,  upon  the  whol^ 
adverse  to  all  the  older  theories ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  gene- 
rally admitted,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  that  the  origin 
of  language  must  be  sought  for  in  that  r^on  which  formed,  as 
it  were,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  whence  *  all  the  peo- 

<  pie  that  dwell  upon  the  earth'  have  primarily  sprung.  But  as 
this  region  is  vast,  so  the  theories  proposed  are  still  various  and 
contradictory.  Of  these,  however,  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
which  has  been  denominated  the  Indo-Germanic,  originally 
broached  by  Professor  Adelung  in  the  Mithridaiesy  and  Jiow 
pretty  generally  received  on  the  Continent,  particularly  by  the 
scholars  of  Germany. 

Accordingto  this  theory,  the  plateau  of  Middle  or  Central  Asia 
formed  the  mighty  reservoir,  whence  were  derived,  or  rather  sent 
forth,  the  various  streams  of  population  which  successively  over- 
flowed the  different  countries,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ; 
some  of  which,  penetrating  through  Thibet  and  the  defiles  of  Uie 
Himalaya  range,  descend^  upon  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
Indian  Feninsula ;  while  others  again,  taking  a  westerly  course, 
proceeded  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  and 
gradually  diffiued  themselves  throughout  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  periodof  these  migrations  is  not  and  cannot 
be  fixed,  but  they  are  assumed  to  have  taken  place  soon  after  the 
Deluge ;  and  the  supporters  of  the  theory  even  go  so  far  as  to  re- 
ject the  authority  of  Scripture  altogether,  maintaining  that  the 
whole  earth  was  originally  peopled  from  Middle  Asia.  M.  Klap- 
roth,  for  example,  who  is  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  and  occa- 
sionally evinces  a  disposition  to  laugh  at  the  absurdities  of  other 
theorists,  as  well  as  to  ridicule  that  rage  for  system  out  of  which 
these  absurdities  have  growni  not  only  adopts  this  theory,  in  its 
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broadest  form,  but  pushes  it  to  a  pitch  of  extravagance  wholly  in- 
conceivable in  a  writer  who,  at  the  same  time,  disclaims  any  in- 
tention of  deriving  all  languages  from  one  primitive  tongue.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  *  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race' 
(under  which  denomination  he  includes  Indians,  Persians,  Af- 
ghans, Kurds,  Medes,  Ossetes,  Armenians,  Slavonians,  Germans, 
Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  English,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all 
the  people  or  languages  derived  from  the  Roman  or  Latin)  <  took 

*  place  probably  l^fore  the  Flood  of  Noah ;  besides,  it  is  the  only 
^  Asiatic  one  which  appears  to  have  descended,  after  that  events 
^  from  two  high  mountains ;  namely,  from  the  Himalaya  into 

*  India  and  Mddle  Asia,  and  on  the  west,  from  the  Kaukasus 

*  into  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  In  India  this  race  mixed  itself 
^  much  with  the  dark-coloured  aborigines^  and,  though  its  speech 

*  predominated,  its  physical  characteristics  were  deteriorated,  as 
^  has  ever  been  the  case  when  a  mixture  has  taken  place  between 

*  a  white  and  black  or  brown  race— when  the  physical  qualities 
'  of  the  latter,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  each,  undergo  an  inevi- 
^  table  change.     The  bro\vn  or  negro-like  aborigines  of  India 

<  probably  saved  themselves,  during  the  flood  of  Noah,  on  the 
'  nigh  mountains  of  Malabar,  and  the  Ghauts,'  (which  M.  Klap- 
roth  might  have  known  are  the  mountains  of  Malabar.)    <  In 

<  the  duJects  of  the  southern  parts  of  India,  there  appears  to  be 

*  a  number  of  roots  and  words  jeceived  from  the  aborigines,  and 

<  some  remains  of  such  words  may  perhaps  be  found  among  the 

*  wild  mountain  people  in  the  northern  parts From  Kau- 

*  kasus  another  branch  of  this  stem  seems  to  have  descended 

*  upon  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  proceeded  into  Media, 

<  and  thence'  peopled  Persia.     Afterwards  they  probably  emi- 

*  grated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  first  into  southern,  and  then  into 

*  northern  Europe.'— (-4«a  Polyglotta^  pp.  48-4.)  Any  thing 
wilder  or  more  gratuitous  than  tbb  we  cannot  imagine,  except, 
perhaps,  it  be  the  Babylonian  theory  of  Colonel  Kennedy,  of 
which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  the  sequel.  As  to  M. 
Klaproth,  he  seems  to  unite  the  creduli^  of  the  system-builder 
with  the  scepticism  of  the  philosopher  and  to  reject  the  authority 
of  Moses,  while  he  yields  an  implicit  belief  to  the  reveries  of  his 
own  fancy. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  outline  of  the  various  opinions,  theo- 
ries and  systems,  which  have,  at  different  times,  been  brought 
forward  to  account  for  the  origin  and  affinities  of  languages ; 
and,  certainly,  in  contemplating  it,  we  can  discover  nothing  to 
encourage  us  to  adventure  upon  a  new  excursion  into  this  murky 
region  of  speculation  and  conjecture,  or  to  add  another  instance 
to  the  catalogue  of  hypothetical  vagaries,  which  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  chronicle.    And  we  are  the  less  ttppt^fOsMTr'' 
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tare  Upon  tueh  a  ooursa,  beoauiey  like  A^lang,  w«  haye  tm 
favourite  idea,  no  hypotheais  to  establith,  and  merely  propoee 
to  state  whest  is,  and  how  it  is,  withoat  concerning  oaraelTes 
with  what  might  or  should  have  been.  We  derive  not  all  lan- 
guages from  one,  because  we  know  of  none  which  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  the  parent  or  root  of  all  others.  Noah's  ark  is  a 
closed  castle  to  us,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  tower  of 
Babel  shall  remain  undisturbed. — (MUhridaies^  preface,  xi.) 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  mainteio, 
that,  because  no  solution  has  yet  been  given,  the  question  as  to 
the  filiation  and  affinities  of  languages  is  therefore  insoluble ;  or 
that  important  conclusions  may  not  be  derived  from  an  extend* 
ed  analytical  investigation  and  comparison  of  exiBtiog  forma  of 
speech,  whether  actually  employed  as  instruments  of  commanica^ 
tion  and  intercourse,  or  preserved,  after  they  ceased  to  be  such, 
in  books  and  monuments.    An  enquiry  of  this  nature  still  re* 
mains  to  be  instituted ;  but  whenever  it  is  undertaken  hj  one 
competent  for  the  task,  and  with  a  mind  unfettered  and  nn- 
biassed  by  preceding  opinions,  results  of  the  very  greatest  inte-' 
rest  and  importance,  as  regards  the  early  history  and  in  tor-* 
course  of  nations,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  derived  from  \U    With 
respect  to  the  investigations  of  which  we  are  already  in  posaea- 
sion,  all  of  them  are  vague,  gratuitous,  fanciful,  and  unaatia* 
factory;  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  circumstance,  that  their 
authors  have  either  started  with  a  preconceived  theory  or  aye* 
tern,  which  tliey  conceived  themselves  bound  at  every  haaard, 
and  by  all  means,  to  maintain  and  defend ;  or  that,  not  content  to 
stop  short  when  no  further  data  could  be  obtained,  and  to  trace  a 
distinct  lineof  demarkation  between  the  known  and  the  nnknowny 
the  certain  and  the  conjectural,  they  have  attempted  to  fill  np 
blanks  with  their  own  hypothetical  fancies,  and  to  people  the 
terra  incognita  of  the  question  with  the  creatures  of  their  own 
imagination.     In  the  sequel  of  this  article,  it  shall  be  our  an- 
xious endeavour  to  avoid  both  these  errors,  and  to  confine  our* 
selves  strictly  to  such  conclusions  and  inferences  as  seem  to 
be  warranted  by  ascertained  facts.     Some  of  the  systems  which 
have  been,  at  diflerent  times,  proposed,  we  shall  examine  freely, 
perhaps  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  which 
seems  eminently  adapted  to  such  an  investigation ;  but  we  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  be  most  careful  to  separate  facts  from  fictions, 
truth  from  error,  and  to  draw  a  bold,  well-marked,  line  of  die* 
tinction  between  those  results  which  induction  sanctions,  and 
the  barren  figments  which  have  been  invented  to  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence,  and  the  want  of  real  knowledge. 

Man  possesses  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  endowed, 
>ly^-    •    -   ^Ity  of  Uttering  articttl|ife?|Ottndi,  but  also 
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with  a  power  of  o<mibiniBg,  rcgrulating,  and  modifyiog  these,  so 
as  to  render  them  significative  of  his  feelings  and  thoughts. 
Language,  therefore,  is  the  immediate  expression  of  the  concep- 
tions and  emotions  of  the  human  mind ;  and  so  universally  have 
mankind  felt  the  necessity  of  such  a  medium  of  communication 
—so  powerfully  has  the  instinct  operated,  which  prompts  them 
to  exert  the  powers  and  faculties  of  which  they  are  conscious, 
that  no  race  or  tribe  has  yet  been  discovered,  however  few  in 
numbers,  however  abject  in  condition,  however  rude  in  its  gene- 
ral character,  which  did  not  possess  a  language  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  and  wants  of  its  particular  mode  of  life.  The  faculty  of 
speech,  indeed,  is  an  attribute  which,  as  it  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  man  from  the  period  of  his  original  formation,  so  it 
still  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  his 
being. 

But  language,  which  is  thus  expressive  of  mental  conceptions 
and  emotions — the  reflected  image,  as  it  were,  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  those  who  use  it — must  necessarily  partake  in,  and 
accommodate  itself  to,  all  the  shades,  varieties,  and  peculiarities, 
in  those  mental  manifestations ;  and  hence  it  will  be  found,  in  al- 
most every  case,  to  indicate,  by  its  hardness  or  softness,  its  rough- 
ness or  smoothness,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  words,  or  turns  of 
phraseology  for  particular  ideas  and  perceptions,  the  difi^erent  dis- 
positions and  characters  of  the  nations,  nay,  sometimes  even  of 
the  .individuals,  who  employ  it.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude, 
that  with  the  origin  of  a  language,  its  intrinsic  diflcrence  from 
other  tongues  would  also  arise;  since  no  two  individuals  can  be 
found  who  feel  or  think  alike,  and  view  things  exactly  in  the  same 
way :  And  this  difference  must  be  still  further  developed  when 
families  grow  into  tribes,  and  tribes  become  nations,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  each  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  local  position,  phy- 
sical constitution,  mode  of  life,  laws,  manners,  usages,  religion, 
and  foreign  intercourse.  Through  the  combined  operation  of 
these  causes,  the  tongue  of  a  people,  though  it  may  exhibit  some 
affinities,  and  admit  a  few  foreign  roots,  will  nevertheless  acquire 
a  distinctive  character,  in  tone,  in  formation,  in  the  connexion 
and  use  of  words,  and  in  the  richness  or  poverty,  force  or  feeble- 
ness of  expression ;  nor  will  it  bo  possible,  by  any  effort  of  in- 
genuity, so  to  divest  it  of  this  character,  that  its  intrinsic  diffe- 
rence from  other  tongues  shall  not  continue  obvious  and  palpable 
to  every  competent  enquirer.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  boundless  di- 
versity of  nature,  in  all  her  productions,  (of  which  language  is 
undoubtedly  one)  that  the  most  radical  diflbrences  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  most  striking  resembknoes — the  most  perfect 
^ty  and  harmony  in  the  who^  with  an  infinite  variety  in  the 

-- '-^^■<^i^ 
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parti :  And  hence  nothing  can  be  more  abenrd  and  onpUloe^ 
phical  than  to  exclude  all  consideration  of  contrariety  in  invee- 
tigating  the  relations  and  affinities  of  the  various  forms  of  speech 
which  have  existed,  or  at  present  exist,  among  mankind ;  unless, 
perhaps,  an  exception  be  made  in  favour  of  that  rash  spirit  of 
generalisation  which  has  led  some  enquirers  to  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  one  primitive  and  universal  language,  of  which  all  otben 
are  the  lineal  descendants* 

<  Modem  enquiries  have  made  it  manifest,'  says  M.  Thiersch, 

*  that  tbe  countless  diversities  of  dialect  and  language  may  be 
<  reduced  to  a/ew  primitive  tongues,  which  came  with  mankind 

*  out  of  the  cradle  of  the  humftn  race,  and  have  multiplied  in  pro- 

*  portion  to  tbe  diffusion  of  the  species/*    That  the  n amber  of 

1>rimitive  tongues  is  small,  compared  with  that  of  all  existing 
anguages,  may  be  readily  admitted ;  but  it  will  perhaps  appear 
in  the  sequel,  that  it  is  greater,  absolutely  considered,  than  thn 
learned  and  ingenious  philologist  seems  to  imagine ;  whilst  the 
qufBstio  vexata  of  the  enquiry  is  to  discover  that  ^  cradle  of  the 

*  human  race,*  out  of  which  these  ^  primitive  tongues*  are  said 
to  have  come,  with  the  progenitors  of  mankind;  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  country  of  the  East,  the  Chinese  empire  excepted, 
which  has  not,  in  its  turn,  been  supposed  to  contain  tbe  hallow- 
ed region  where  the  founders  of  all  nations  were  nursed,  and 
prepared  for  the  mighty  enterprise  of  peopling  the  world. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  and  assuming,  what  will  be  afterwards 
proved,  that  the  number  of  primitive  tongues  at  present  in  exist- 
ence is  considerable — so  considerable,  indeed,  that  the  pF<^ress 
of  our  enquiries  is  constantly  impeded  by  the  discovery  of  lan- 
guages, which,  neither  in  their  genius  nor  in  their  structure,  can 
be  identified  with,  or  derived  from,  any  other  form  of  apeech 
with  which  we  are  acquainted;  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that 
there  may  not  have  existed,  at  one  period  of  tbe  history  of  the 
human  race,  a  language  of  this  description,  then  in  univeraal  ncs 
as  a  medium  of  communication,  but  which,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  was  afterwards  destroyed,  and  every  vestige  or  trace  of 
its  existence  obliterated. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  a  primitive  lan- 
guage, is  positively  asserted  by  Moses;  as  positively,  indeed, 
as  his  statement  respecting  the  time  when,  the  place  where, 
and  the  manner  in  which,  it  was  suddenly  and  miraculously 
annihilated,  and  various  distinct  languages  created  by  the  same 

*  The  Greek  Grammar  of  Frederick  Thierach,  translated  from  tbe 
GerroaD,  with  brief  Remarks,  by  Professor  Sandford.  Preliminary  Re- 
marks.    Edinburgh:    1830. 
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power  which  had  originally  communicated  the  faculty  and  know* 
ledge  of  speech  to  our  first  parents.  He  declares^  without 
qualification,,  that  *the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and 

*  of  one  speech ;'  that  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  .the 
Supreme  Being,  this  language  was  ^  confounded,'  so  that  the 
people  could  not  understand  one  another's  speech ;  and  that  a 
great  diversity  of  tongues  was  in  consequence  produced,  the  var 
rious  families  and  tribes  by  which  the  earth  was  afterwards  peo* 
pled  speaking  each  its  own  language.*  Nor  have  we  yet  been  * 
able  to  discover  any  reason  why  this  explicit  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  matter  should  have  been  overlooked  or  rejectedn 
as  if;  has  but  too  frequently  been,  by  speculative  enquirers  into 
the  origin  of  nations  and  tongues ;  more  especially,  as  the  result 
of  all  modern  investigations  into  the  structure  and  relations  of 
the  different  existing  forms  of  speech,  in  so  far  as. these  ar^  de** 
serving  of  any  attention  or  regard,  has  tended  strongly  to  conf 
firm  the  statement  given  by  the  Jewish  legislator  and  historian ; 
and  as  there  is  nothing  in  itself  more  probable  than  the  existence 
of  a  primitive  tongue,  as  Moses  has  .asserted,  or  more  certaiii 
than  thaty  if  it  ever  existed,  as  we  have  the  best  authority  for  be- 
lieving, it  has  long  since  perished,  leaving  not  so  much  as  a  trace 
or  remnant  behind.  .  <  The  language  of  Noah  is  irretrievably 

*  lost,'  says  Sir  William  Jones :  and  the  same  illustrious  philolo? 
gist  shows,  by  an  elaborate  induction  and  comparison,  that  seve^ 
ral  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  speech  now  existing  have 
at  bottom  no  manner  of  affinity  ;  that,  however  remote  the  pe* 
riods  may  be  to  which  some  of  them  can  be  traced,  and  however 
closely  tibe  date  of  their  origin  may  approximate  to  that  of  the 
memorable  event  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  above  refer- 
red to,  they  are  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  as  totallv  distinct 
languages,  and,  in  all  enquiries  into  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  nations  and  tongues,  are  to  be  accounted  underived  and  pri^ 
mitive. 

This  wo  take  to  be  the  sound  and  rational  view  of  the  matter. 
But  it  seems  fated  that  no  one  who  engages  in  these  difficult  and 
perilous  investigations  shall  remain  proof  against  the  seductions 
of  theory,  or  escape  falling  into  inconsistency  and  contradiction. 
Notwithstanding  his  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  account  as  to  the  destruction  and  ^  irretrievable  loss'  of 
*  the  language  of  Noah,'  together  with  the  consequent  creation 
of  a  diversity  of  tongues,  which  multiplied  as  families  grew  into 
tribes,  and  tribes  increased  into  nations,  Sir  William  Jones  la- 


*  Genesis,  chap.xi.  verses  1,  6,  7;  9;  and  chap.  x.  verses  5,  20,  SI, 
vou  ti.  NO.  cu.  2  M  n        \ 
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boars  In  another  pliiee  to  prove,  <  tbat  the  inhabitants  of 

*  and,  consequently,  as  it  might  be  proved,  of  the  vfAofe  eartk^ 

*  sprang  from  three  branches  of  one  stem/  This  doctrioe,  if 
tras,  wonld  necessarily  lead  to  the  conelosion,  that  the  languages 
of  the  *  three  branches  of  one  stem'  ought  to  be  as  homogeneoos 
and  as  closely  affiliated  as  the  people  hj  whom  they  were  •»- 
ployed.  Bat  the  learned  President  amves  at  a  resalt  which  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  premises  from  which  he  sets  oat 
For,  in  eoncloding  his  observations  on  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic, 
in  his  fourth  Anniversary  Discourse,  he  remarks,  that  all  further 
comparison  between  these  two  languages  must  be  unnecessary, 

*  since,  in  whatever  light  we  view  them,  they  seem  MaBy  dds- 

*  Hnctf  and  must  have  been  invented  by  two  different  races  (^men .-' 
Again,  in  his  Fifth  Discourse,  he  says,  *  If  the  groandwork  of 

<  the  western  Turkish,  when  separated  from  the  Persian  and 

*  Arabic,  with  which  it  is  embellished,  be  a  branch  of  the  lost 

*  Oghuzian  tongue,  I  can  assert,  with  confidence,  that  it  has  not 

<  the  least  resemblance  either  to  Arabic  or  Sanscrit,  and  must 

<  have  been  invented  by  a  race  of  men  whoUy  disHtici  from  the 

<  Arabs  or  Hindoos  :*  And,  lastly,  in  his  Sixth  Discourse,  he  ob- 
serves, *  that  the  composition  of  words,  in  which  the  genius  of  the 

*  Persian  delights,  and  which  that  of  the  Arabic  abhors,  is  a  deci- 

<  sive  proof  that  the  Parsee  sprang  from  an  Indian,  and  not  from 

<  an  Arabic  stock.' 

But  if  these  observations  be  well  founded,  as  we  think  they  are, 
it  follows,  that  the  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Tartar  languages,  hare 
not  the  slightest  affinity  to  one  another;  while  the  differences  exist- 
ing between  them  are  so  great,  as,  in  Sir  William  Jones's  opinioD, 
to  be  unsusceptible  of  explanation,  except  on  the  supposition  of 
their  having  been  originally  invented  by  distinct  races  of  men. 
This  conclusion,  however,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  premises  from  which  it  is  deduced ;  for  if  it  be 
true,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  that  no  resemblance  exists  between 
these  languages,  then  how,  we  ask,  could  dissimilar  effects  b« 
produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause  ?  Supposing  the  Hindoos, 
Arabs,  and  Tartars,  to  have  spoken  the  same  language  three 
thousand  vears  ago,  their  ancestors,  when  they  migrated  from 

*  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,'  must  either  have  preserved  their 
mother-tongue,  or  adopted  that  of  the  country  where  they  set- 
tled* If  they  preserved  their  mother-tongue,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  length  of  time  should  have  had  the  effect  of  so 
completely  obliterating  all  affinity  between  the  Sanscrit  sod 
Arabic,  for  example,  as  to  leave  not  a  trace  of  resemblance, 
far  less  any  proof  of  identity.  And  if,  on  the  other  baod, 
they  adopted  the  languages  of  the  respective  countries  in  which 
they  settled,  this  not  only  implies  the  co^existence  of  other 
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tongue*  bemde«  the  primitive  <>iie  suppoeed,  but,  moreoyer,  in- 
rolvae  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  languages  existed  in  eer- 
tein  portions  of  the  earth  before  they  were  peopled.  In  the 
Mie  case,  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  an  improbability ;  in  the 
otber,  n,  manifest  absurdity.  Had  the  Arabs  and  Hindoos  ever 
spoken  the  same  tongue,  and  had  two  languages  or  dialects  been 
formed  out  of  this  primitive  speech,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
conceive  how  they  should  have  become  so  radically  dissimilar. 
^W'Ul  any  length  of  time  ever  have  the  eflFect  of  destroyiug  the 
existing  affinity  between  the  ori^nal  Latin  and  the  derivative 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  r  We  cannot  believe  it,  even  on 
the  high  and  respected  authority  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

But  these  errors,  supposing  them  to  be  such,  are  trivial  when 
compared  with  the  extraordinary  dogmas  which  are  sometimes 
propounded  on  this  subject.     We  have  already  alluded  general* 
ly  to  the  rage  which,  at  one  time,  prevailed  for  stocking  the 
whole  earth  with  Scythians,  and  deriving  all  languages  from  the 
uncouth  jargon  of  these  barbarians.     Their  movements,  which 
are  described  with  as  much  minuteness  of  detail  as  if  the  writers 
had  accompanied  the  various  hordes,  while  migrating  to  more 
genial  climes  and  richer  settlements,  are  supposed  to  have  exert- 
ed a  powerful  influence  on  the  languages  of  Asia.     How  this 
came  to  pass,  we  are  not  very  distinctly  informed.     One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  earliest  accounts  of  this  people 
represent  them  as  mere  ^  roving  barbarians,^  without  union  or 
national  character,  and,  of  course,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
learning  and  arts  of  civilized  life.     Herodotus  describes  them 
as  the  most  ignorant  of  men  ;  and  every  subsequent  authority 
confirms  the  statement  of  the  father  of  history.    The  Tartars,  in 
general,  were  without  literature ;  the  Turks  had  no  letters ;  and 
the  Huns,  according  to  Procopius,  had  not  even  heard  of  them. 
Yet  these  are  the  people  from  whose  rugged  and  barbarous  dia* 
lects,  probably  in  no  degree  superior  to  those  presently  in  use 
among  the  Calmncks,^  Samoieds,  and  Tongoosses,  we  are  grave- 
ly told,  that  the  unrivalled  tongue  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Hindoos,  have  been  equally  derived !    Pinker- 


*  Of  this  tribe  M.  Klaproth  observes,  <  Les  Kalmouks  sont  nne  branche 
^  de  la  grande  race  Mongole.  Plusieure  savans,  mcme  dans  des  temps  mo- 

*  dernes,  ont  presque  toujours  confondu  cette  race  avec  les  tribus  Turques 
'  (Tatares) ;  mais  elle  en  diffcre  totalement  par  la  langue  et  par  la  pbysio- 

*  noinie.'  Voyage  au  Caucase,  vol.  i.  p.  68.  Be  it  so ;  but,  as  Colonel 
Ketnedy  assures  us  that  the  Mongol  language  bears  no  affinity  to  th^ 
Sanscrit  or  the  Arabic,  its  distinct  existence  in  nowise  affects  the  argu- 
ment, and  only  adds  one  more  to  the  number  of  original  languages. 
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ton  has  somewhere  reiiuurked»  that  next  to  the  disgraoe  of 
ting  noDsenie,  it  that  which  attacbea  to  him  who  attempts  to  re- 
fate  it  We  may  obeerve  in  passing,  however,  that  if  there  be 
no  affinity  between  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  Tartar,  and  if  most 
existing  hinguages  bear  more  or  less  rehUion  to  one  or  olhtt  of 
these  original  tongues,  the  non-existence  of  a  primitive  laiigaage 
follows  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  strange  how  this  idea  of  a  primitive  tongoe 
has  haanted  a  number  of  those  who  have  speculated  on  the  origin 
of  nations  and  langoages ;  more  especially  considering  the  diffi- 
eolty,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  of  accounting  satisfiictorily  for 
the  whok  of  any  two  languages,  how  close  soever  be  the  relatioo 
subsisting  between  them.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  has  arisen 
from  one  or  other  of  two  causes :  either  from  that  tendencv  to 
hasty  and  premature  generalisatioui  which  has  been  found  ao 
great  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  real  knowledge ;  or  from  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  deriving  all  languages  from  one  common 
origin,  coupled,  probably,  with  a  mist^en  notion,  that  the  IVIo- 
saic  account  of  the  creation  would  receive  confirmation  by  pro* 
ving  that  this  common  origin  was  Hebrew. 

But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  no  one  who  has  made  this 
subject  a  study  will  doubt,  that  the  boldest  flight  of  generalisa- 
tion was  achieved  by  the  late  Dr  Murray.  That  excellent,  and 
in  some  respects  wonderful,  person — ^who  was  unhappily  but  too 
soon  lost  to  learning  and  his  country,  and  who,  if  he  had  been 
longer  spared  to  us,  would,  douhUess,  have  seen  cause  to  mo* 
dify  many  of  the  rash  opinions  which  have  detracted  so  much 
from  the  value  of  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  philolo- 
gist must  now  rest — maintains  broadly,  that  Hhe  nations  from  the 
<  confines  of  China  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  Novaya  Zemlia 
^  to  Africa,  speak  diflferent  dialects  of  a  language,  of  which  the 

*  Teutonic  is  the  simplest  form  existing.'  And,  in  order  to  prove 
this  position,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  all  languages  may  be  re- 
solved into  the  following  barbarous  monosyllables,  viz.  ag  or  wag^ 
bag^  dwag^  gwag  or  cwag^  lag  or  hlag,  mag^  nag  or  Iinag^  rag  or 
hrag^  and  swag  ;  these  nine  cabalistical  words  being,  according 
to  him,  ^  the  foundations  of  language,  on  which  an  edifice  has 

.  *  been  erected  of  a  more  wonderful  and  useful  kind  than  any 

*  which  have  exercised  human  ingenuity.'*    Bot  Dr  Murray  has 


•  History  oftlte  European  LanguagtSy  vol.  i.  p.  28,  ei  segg.  In  pp.  31, 
32,  Dr  Murray  thus  explains  the  meaning  he  is  pleased  to  attach  to  these 
wonderful  monosyllables :    *  1.  To  strike  or  move  with  swift,  eqoable,  pe- 

*  netrating,  or  sharp  effect,  was  ag  /  ag  !    If  the  motion  was  sadden,  bat 

•  of  the  same  specie*,  wag.    If  made  with  force  and  a  great  eflbrt,  htcag. 
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not  condescended  to  inform  us  in  what  way  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  aU  languages  may  be  so  resolved,  or  by  what  par- 
ticular process  he  obtained  <  these  rude  syllables,'  which  he  very 
naturally  anticipates  that  <  taste  and  philosophy  will  receive  with 
*  aversion.'     His  acquirements  as  a  linguist  were  undoubtedly 
various,  and  few  persons  have  dipt  into  a  greater  number  of  lan«« 
^uages  and  dialects ;  but,  with  all  his  attainments,  however  great, 
he  could  not  possibly  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  every  form  of 
Bpeecli  extant  among  men ;  and,  without  such  universal  know- 
ledge, it  is  clearly  impossible  for  any  one  to  say,  with  the  least 
degree  of  confidence,  into  what  all  languages  may  be  resolved. 
Besides,  Dr  Murray  candidly  admits,  that  he  had  not  the  San- 
scrit completely  before  him ;  which  is  not  surprising,  considering 
that  no  dictionary  of  that  language  had  then  been  published : 
nor  are  there  wanting  grounds  of  suspicion  that  his  knowledge 
of  other  and  scarcely  less  important  tongues,  was  equally  super- 
ficial.     In  fact,  he  had  dabbled  in  too  great  a  diversity  of  lan- 
gusigcs  to  know  almost  any  one  thoroughly,  or  to  acqui  rethat  mi- 


*  These  are  varieties  of  one  word,  ori^nally  used  to  maik  the  motion  of 

*  fire,  water,  wind,  darts.     2.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  vigorous,  impelling 

<  force,  bag  or  bwagy  of  which  ^^  BJidpag  are  softer  varieties.  3.  To  strike 

<  with  a  harsh,  violent,  strong  blow,  dwag^  of  which  thicag  and  tioag  are 

*  varieties.  4.  To  move  or  strike  with  a  quick,  tottering,  unequal  impulse, 

*  gtcag  or  cwag,    5.  To  strike  with  a  pliant  slap,  lag  or  /d<ig,  6.  To  press 

*  by  strong  force  or  impulse,  so  as  to  condense,  bruise,  or  compel,  mag,  7. 

*  To  strike  with  a  crushing,  destroying  power,  nag  or  hnag,  8.  To  strike 

*  with  a  strong,  rude,  sharp,  penetrating  power,  rag  or  hrag,    9.  To  move 

*  with  a  weighty,  strong  impulse,*  (to  *  stoag-ger,*  wo  presume,)  *  swag.* 
This  is  all  very  7noving  and  striking,  no  doubt ;  but  still  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  have  appeared  to  more  advantage  in  the  Travels  of 
the  renowned  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  than  in  a  grave  treatise  on  the 
'  History  of  the  European  Languages/     The  attentive  reader  will,  how- 
ever,  discern,  even  tlirough  the  mist  of  Dr  Murray's  *  rude,'  and  not  very 
consistent  or  intelligible,  explanations^  that  all  these  words,  as  interpreted 
by  their  inventor,  mean  substantially  the  same  thing,  and  are  merely  mo- 
difications of  ofie  elementary  idea ;  a  circumstance  which  increases,  in  a 
ninefold  proportion,  the  difficulty  of  the  riddle  which  the  *  History'  above 
quoted  was  wi-itten  to  resolve.    We  are  certainly  inclined  to  deal  tender- 
ly with  a  posthumous  work,  and  to  make  great  allowances  both  for  errors 
and  defects :  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  wild  and  reckless  spirit  which 
pervades  it,  and  on  the  extravagance  of  most  of  the  philological  opinions 
it  promulgates,  we  are  irresistibly  tempted  to  believe  that,  in  describing 
Mr  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology^  as  *  a  fanciful  work,  of  which 
*  the  etymological  partis  false,  the  historical  dubious,  and  the  the'*    *'    ' 
-*  injagiuary/  Dr  Murray  un^vittipgly  cb^M^ct^rised  bi^  own, 
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iiate,  accurate)  and  extenrire  ftebolanlnp,  wliieli  In^o 
•ably  necessary  to  the  success  of  analytical  investigatioira  ib  phi- 
lology. We  are,  therefore,  inclined,  on  the  score  of  eoBDpet«Dcj, 
to  take  an  exception  to  the  theorist  himself,  and,  independently 
of  other  considerations,  to  view  with  extreme  suspicion  a  tbeory, 
the  author  of  which  was  not  in  a  condition  to  investigate  tibe 
whole,  or  even  the  most  important  parti  of  the  data  on  whieb  it 
proferaes  to  be  founded. 

But  without  ui^ng  farther  any  objection  of  a  personal  n^ 
ture,  let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  theory  itself.  And,  in 
the  first  place,  if  these  nine  *  rude  syllables'  constitute  tbe  ele- 
ments of  off  languages,  as  Dr  Murray  alleges,  it  follows,  of  eonrse, 
that  what  is  common  to  tbe  whole  human  race,  ought  to  be  uni- 
rersally  intelligible.  The  language  of  natural  sig^s  is  precisdy 
in  this  predicament,  and  accordingly  all  mankind  understand!^ 
The  rudest  tribes,  and  the  most  refined  nations,  are  eq[ually 
ready  in  apprehending  its  meaning  and  import  But  will  it  be 
pretended  that  there  exists  a  single  individual  who  can  aitadi 
the  slightest  signification  to  any  one  of  these  nine  barbarous 
monosyllables,  which  are  said  to  form  *  the  base  of  that  medium 
*  through  which  Homer,  and  Milton,  and  Newton,  have  ddiglit* 
<  ed  and  illumined  mankind  ?'  In  the  next  place,  we  are  inform- 
ed  that  ag^  for  example,  had  upwards  of  two  hundred  significa- 
tions. If  this  be  true,  it  must  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  anv  one  who  heard  this  monosyllable  enunciated,  to  under- 
stand in  which  of  these  two  hundred  significations  the  speaker 
intended  to  use  it ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  such  words  could 
never  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  speech,  which  is  to  convey  an 
immediate  and  intelligible  expression  of  the  conceptions  and 
emotions  of  the  human  mind.  Thirdly,  Dr  Murray  states  far- 
ther, that  each  of  these  words  is  a  verb  and  name  for  a  spe- 
cies of  action.  But,  according  to  the  principles  of  all  languages, 
radical  verbs  are  incapable  of  being  compounded ;  and  witheot 
composition  no  language  was  ever  formed.  According  to  Dr 
Murray's  own  showing,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  any  language 
could  have  been  constructed  out  of  these  radical  elements; 
and  as  we  take  it  for  granted  that  there  never  existed  any  tribe 
or  race  who  could  have  carried  on  the  slightest  intercourse  by 
means  of  only  nine  monosyUaUes,  it  follows  that  these  words 
neither  constitute  a  language  in  themselves,  nor  are  they  capft» 
ble  of  being  converted  into  one,  by  any  process  known  to  gram- 
marians or  philologists.  By  means  of  prefixes  or  affixes,  the 
meaning  of  a  radical  verb  may  be  modified,  in  so  far  as  regards 
time  and  mood ;  but,  however  the  form  may  be  thus  altered,  tbe 
root  must  still  continue  the  same  i  nor  can  it  ever  be  made  to 
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convey  auy  other  moaniDg  thsm  a  modification  of  the  idea  prigi'if 
nally  attached  to  it.  As  to  the  assumption  which  Dr  Murray's 
theory  necessarily  iayolves»  that  such  words  are  susceptible  of 
composition)  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  stat  ed| 
that  it  la  adverse  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  known  Ian** 
guagea*  Of  this  any  one  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  trying 
the  experiment  with  two  verbal  roots  in  any  language  with  which 
he  happens  to  he  acquainted. 

These  observations^  we  confess,  appear  to  ns  perfectly  conclu«« 

give  aa  to  the  utter  groundlessness  a|id  fallacy  of  Dr  Murray's 

ayatein.     A  more  desperate  and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  genS" 

ralisatioQ  is  probably  not  to  be  met  vrith  in  the  whole  history  of 

acieoce  or  of  letters,  fruitful  as  it  unfortunately  is  in  examples  of, 

this  description.  But  Dr  Murray  set  out  by  assuming  as  true  a 

principle,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  lead  a  man  of  his  ardent 

and  original  mind  into  thegreatest  and  grayest  errors.  He  taket 

it  for  granted  as  self-evident,  (and  upon  this  assumption  the 

whole  of  his  system  is  built,)  that  particular  terms  were  derived 

from  general,  not  general  terms  from  particular,^  and  that,  in 

the  order  of  things,  the  ahstraol,  in  every  case,  preceded  the  ooqii 

Crete.    How  any  man  who  had  read  and  studied,  as  Dr  Murray 

must  have  done,  Dr  Adam  Smith's  profound  and  admirable 

essay  on  the  *  Formation  of  Languages,'  could  have  fallen  into 

this  error,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture :  For  the  most  cursory  ex* 

amioatioQ  of  different  forms  of  speech  will  show  that  nouns,  or 

the  names  of  individual  sensible  objects,  form  their  basis ;  and 

that  by  means  of  these  alone,  aided  by  gestures  or  natural  signs» 

is  it  possible  for  one  man  to  communicate  his  wants  or  wishes 

to  another. 

Take  the  well-known  instance  of  (jAkw  f(M  S^^  a  collocation  ef 
words  which  seems  to  be  arranged  in  the  natural  order  of  invent 
tion ;  and  suppose  that  a  savage,  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  fruit, 
knows  only  the  word  ^nxov,  a/>pfe,  without  having  any  terms  cor- 
responding to  the  personal  pronoun  and  the  verb ;  what  course 
would  he  probably  follow,  in  order  to  indicate  his  wishes?  Would 
he  not,  first  of  all,  name  the  fruit,  the  object  of  his  desire ;  tbea 
point  to  himself,  the  hi^ii  being,  in  this  case,  equivalent  to  thf 
pronoun ;  and,  finally,  use  some  gesture  or  sign  to  signify  that 


*  <  Our  knowledge  of  language  sad  man  will  warrant  as  to  into  that 
^  tuch  words  aa  cave,  tree,  or  river,  are  from  general  terns :  a  cave  is  a 
\ hollow;  a  tree  is  a  grower;  a  river  is  a  mnner;  and  it  filrther  appears 

<  that  the  words  hollow,  grow,  and  mn,  are  from  others  atiH  more  general* 

<  The  actual  experience  of  savages  always  must  extend  to  the  qualttiss  of 
*  the  external  world^  and  ^  natnral  feeling«,'«^J7M,  ^  Eftrop*  Lmfi 
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be  wished  tlie  fruit  to  be  giTen  bim  ?  If  language  was  of  b«- 
maa  invention,  we  think  this  ie  the  coorae  which  would  be  fol* 
lowed  in  the  particular  instance  supposed,  and  in  all  otbera  of  an 
analogous  description ;  and  hence  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  nouns  or  names  of  sensible  objects  necessarily  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  kinds  of  words,  and  constitute  die  basis  of 
language. 

But  Dr  Murray  thinks  verjr  differently.  Forgetting  that 
every  action  presupposes  an  agent  and  an  object,  be  assunes 
that  action  may  be  conceived  independentlv  of  either  tbe  one 
or  the  other ;  and  consequently,  that  general  or  abstract  terms 
would  take  precedence  of  particular  terms,  or  names,  in  the 
formation  of  language.  The  first  step,  according  to  bim,  would 
be  the  invention  of  a  species  of  nominalism,  from  which,  bj 
some  inexplicable  process,  particular  appellatives  would  be  af- 
terwards derived.  But  the  very  examples  he  has  himself  given — 
*  the  tree  grows,  the  fire  bums,  the  stone  hurts,  the  plant  poi- 
^  sons,' — ^are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  principle 
on  which  his  system  is  grounded:  for  the  yerhsjffrawSflmrns^hi^if, 
poisons^  would  evidently  convey  no  determinate  meaning  with- 
out the  appropriate  substantives,  tree^Jire^  stane,  plants  and  could 
never  have  been  formed  at  all,  until  these  physical  objects  had 
been  distinguished  by  names,  and  their  most  obvious  qualities 
ascertained.  Growth,  burning,  hurting,  poisoning,  could  nev^ 
possibly  be  predicated,  or  even  imagined,  until  it  was  previoudg 
Known  that  things  or  objects  existed,  which  grew,  burned,  hnrt, 
and  poisoned. 

Our  conviction  therefore  is,  that  if  language  was  invented 
by  man,  the  theory  of  its  formation  proposed  by  Dr  Smith,*  is 
not  only  clear  and  satisfactory  in  itself,  but,  we  may  add,  the 
only  one  which  proceeds  on  strictly  philosophical  principles, 
and  accords  with  the  order  and  sequence  of  human  ideas.  On 
the  question,  however,  as  to  the  dirine  or  human  origin  of  lan- 
guage, we  mean  to  offer  no  opinion  at  present,  because,  besides 
being  incapable  of  determination  by  mere  reason,  we  conceive  it 
whoUy  immaterial  to  the  enquiry  in  which  we  are  at  present  en- 
gaged :  our  object  is,  not  to  indulge  in  vague  speculation  on  a 
subject  which  does  not  admit  of  even  an  approximation  to  cer- 


•  See  Ckmsiderations  concerning  the  First  Formation  of  Languages^ 
and  the  Different  Genius  of  Original  and  (Compounded  Language^  sub-* 
joined  to  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments;  a  tract  displaying  mach  depth  and 
ingenuity  in  the  purely  theoretical  part,  relative  to  the  formation  of  lan- 
guages, but  exceedingly  defective  in  that  portion  of  it  in  which  the  illns-* 
trious  author  endeavours  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  original,  as 
-adistinguished  from  those  of  derivative  languages. 
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tainty,  but  to  examine  and  analyze  tbe  varioag  theories  Which 
bare  at  different  times  been  proposed  to  acconnt  for  the  original 
formation  and  the  actual  affinities  and  relations  of  languages.  In 
passing,  however,  we  may  observe,  that  Dr  Smith's  theory  ia 
evidently  applicable  to  the  language  of  one  people  only ;  for,  as 
Colonel  Kennedy  judiciously  remarks,  <  it  attempts  not  to  explain 
^  tbe  causes  which  have  occasioned  that  variety  of  names  which 
*  are  given  by  different  nations  to  one  and  the  same  object;'  and 
consequently,  it  leaves  untouched  and  unaccounted  for  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  mankind.  On 
this  subject  no  profane  writer  has  been  able  to  give  us  any  in- 
formation ;  and  hence,  no  alternative  remains  but  to  adopt  im« 
plicitly  the  account  contained  in  the  Mosaic  history,  which 
ascribes  to  a  miraculous  interposition  of  tbe  Supreme  Being,  a 
pbenomenon  of  which  human  ingenuity  has  utterly  failed  to  sup- 
ply any  adequate  explanation. 

Andy  most  certainly,  if  mankind  ever  spoke  only  one  languagci 
as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  they  did,  such  a  miracle  seems 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  its  utter  extinction,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  vast  multitude  of  tongues,  in  none  of  which  can  the 
smallest  trace  of  its  existence  be  discovered  :  for  there  is  no  au- 
thentic instance  in  profane  history  of  a  tongue  which  once  existed 
being  irretrievably  lost.  Language,  which  seems  so  evanescent 
and  perishable,  is  nevertheless  the  most  durable  of  human  monu- 
ments. Tbe  nation  who  spoke  it  may  be  destroyed  or  cease  to 
be ;  its  history  may  be  effaced  from  all  human  registers,  and 
even  its  very  name  may  be  forgotten ;  but  still  some  fragments 
of  its  language  may  outlast  all  this  ruin,  and  evident  traces  of 
its  existence  be  detected  in  other  and  newer  dialects,  which  have 
been  enriched  with  its  spoils,  and  have  perhaps  acquired  variety, 
compass,  and  force,  from  adopting  its  roots  and  inflections.  Hu- 
man speech,  considered  in  relation  to  the  communities  of  man- 
kind,  may  be  compared  to  the  monumental  ivy,  which  clings  te 
the  edifice  to  which  it  has  been  attached,  with  greater  tenacity 
in  its  ruin  than  in  its  splendour,  and  when  the  last  fragment  has 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  its  natural  support  is  thus  destroyed, 
creeps  along  until  it  encounter  some  humble  dike  or  wall,  into 
which  it  immediately  strikes  its  roots,  and  thus  prolongs  its  exist- 
ence after  the  very  ruins  of  the  original  edifice  to  which  it  ad- 
hered have  utterly  perished. 

II.  So  much,  then,  for  the  origin  and  formation  of  languages. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  their  more  remarkable 
characteristics  and  affinities;  beginning  with  Sanscrit,  which, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  and,  particularly,  from  the  striking 
resemblance  it  bears,  both  in  its  words  and  ^grammatical  struc* 
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twi^  to  the  Qreaky  is  tminrady  daMrTiog  a  preminent  diwt  tf 
our  attentioiu 

India,  fonnerly  the  ^  home  and  Urth*plaee'  of  all  iorta  of 
prodiffiee,  eontains  nothiog  at  t^e  present  oay  half  io  marvalloiie, 
or  cnJcnlated  to  strike  an  enlightened  enquirer  with  so  mwdi 
surprise  and  admiration,  as  the  saered  idiom,  to  which  the  guard- 
iimship  of  all  its  treasures,  of  religion^  seienoe,  and  litsratore  has 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  oonfided.  The  Sanscrit,  whether  it 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  pecnliaritiai  of 
its  structure,  the  unrivalled  perfection  of  its  grammar*  or^  ita 
more  general  and  distingmshing  qualities  as  an  organ  or  Tehiola 
for  the  expression  of  thought,  and  the  communication  of  know«» 
ledge,  is  now  admitted,  upon  all  hands,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
finished  languages  extant,  or  that  ever  existed  among  manlrin^ 
in  any  age  or  period  of  the  world.  This  opinion  was  long  ago 
expressed,  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  Sir  William  Jones.   *  The 

*  Sanscrit  language,'  he  observes,  <  whatever  be  its  antiquity,  is 

<  of  a  uxmderfiU  structure;  more  perfect  than  the  Grodc,  nsore 

<  copious  than  the  Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  refined   than 

*  either,  yet  bearing  to  both  of  them  a  stronger  affinity,  both  in 

<  the  roots  of  verbs,  and  in  the  forms  of  grammar,  than  could 

<  possibly  have  been  produced  by  accident ;  so  strong,  indoed, 
^  that  no  philosopher  could  examine  them  all  three,  without  he* 

<  lieving  them  to  have  sprung  from  some  oommom  mmrttf  which 

<  no  longer  exists/  * 

In  fact,  it  is  the  <  wonderful  structure*  here  spoken  of,  whidi 
pre-eminently  distinguishes  Sanscrit  from  other  languages,  and 
impresses  upon  it  a  character  of  originality,  which  cannot  bo  sua* 
taken ;  it  is  this  circumstance  chiefly  which  convinces  ns  that  it  is 
not,  as  some  have  maintained,  a  derivative  form  of  the  Greek,  ev 
of  any  other  tongue  extant.  Secondary  languages  are,  in  alnuMi 
every  case,  less  complex  and  involved  in  their  grammatical  strno* 
ture,  than  those  from  which  they  have  sprung ;  and,  in  isost  in* 
stances,  the  progress  has  been  from  languages  ridii  in  all  the 
varieties  of  inflection  to  dialects  of  simple  forination.f  Compars 
the  Romaic  with  the  Oreek,  the  Italian  with  the  Latin,  the 
Teutonic  with  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  truth  of  this  observatioa 
will  be  immediately  apparent 

♦  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  vol  i.  p.  26. 

f  Dr  Smith,  with  his  nsaal  dtscriminstion,  observet,  in  reUtion  to  this 
sebject,  that,  <  in  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  for  a  mazimf  that  the  meR 

<  simple  any  language  is  in  its  composition,  the  more  complex  it  mnst  be 
^  ID  iu  decleasiotts  and  conjugations ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  simple 

<  it  is  in  its  declensions  and  conjugations,  the  more  complex  it  most  be 

<  in  its  composition,'— i^on»a(KW  ofLanguages^  ubi  supra. 
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Lttin,  iade^,  wbldk  k  generally  supposed  to  be  tlie  oldest  ex« 
isting  dialect  of  the  Greek,  may,  at  fint  Tiew,  be  thought  an  ex» 
oeption  to  the  mle  here  laid  down ;  inasmuch  as  It  retains  inflee* 
^ODS,  and  resembles,  in  the  analogy  of  its  general  structure,  the 
language  of  which  it  is  beliered  to  be  a  deriTative.  But  we  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  Aat  it  is  just  as  probable  that  Greek  and 
Il.atin  hare  sprung  from  a  common  source,  as  that  the  one  of  these 
languages  is  the  parent  of  the  other ;  that  the  most  ancient  spe* 
cimens  of  Latin  extant  ejdiibit  scarcely  any  inflections;  that  tho 
subsequent  introduction  and  use  of  these  arose  out  of  peculiar 
eircnmstances^  which  in  no  degree  affect  the  truth  of  the  general 
principle  we  have  stated;  and,  at  all  events,  that  the  Latin,  even 
in  its  most  improved  form,  is  a  language  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Greek,  in  variety,  versatility,  rhvthm,  compass,  force,  and  dig« 
nity.     The  supposed  exception,  m  the  case  of  Latin,  therefore, 
10  more  apparent  than  real,  and,  at  the  very  utmost,  is  onlv  an 
exception  ia  degree,  not  in  kind :   For,  to  make  out  an  analogy 
at  all  applicable  to  the  Sanscrit,  viewed  as  a  derivative  of  the 
Oreek,  or  of  any  other  tongue,  an  instance  must  be  produced 
of  a  secondary  form  of  speech,  which  has  not  only  retained  all, 
or  the  greater  part,  of  the  inflections  of  the  original  language, 
bat  augmented  greatly  their  number,  complexity,  and  variety, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  the  whole  to  the  most  perfect 
system  of  grai^imar  and  prosody  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  done ;  there  is  no  other  example  of  a 
derivative  language  attaining  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  that  from  which  it  sprung,  or  adopting,  extending,  impro- 
ving, and  systematizing  those  very  peculiarities  which,  in  every 
other  case,  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  lost,  in  the  course  of 
transference  or  descent ;  and  hence  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
the  anomaly  in  regard  to  Sanscrit,  as  just  one  more  proof  of  the 
originality  of  that  remarkable  language. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  other  considerations  which  seem  to  lead 
irresistibly  to  the  same  conclusion.  Sanscrit  contains  no  exotie 
terms,  and  throughout  is  perfectly  homogeneous.  Its  roots, 
which  are  evidently  the  work  of  grammarhins,  afford  a  strong 
proof  of  the  diligence  with  which  it  has  been  subjected  to  gram- 
matical  rules.  They  are  merely  monosyllables,  consisting  of  the 
radical  letters  composing  the  words  derived  from  them ;  they 
have  in  themselves  no  distinct  meaning ;  and,  consequently,  they 
must  have  been  formed  long  q/ier  the  origin  of  the  language.* 

*  Sanscrit  bss  one  radical  quality  which  it  sharet  in  common  with  the 
Greek,  and  other  langnages  of  the  W  est,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from 
most  other  Oriental  tongues.  For  example,  in  the  words;  ^tthftSf  oi^t  n* 
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Had  they  been  coeval  with  it,  they  would,  beyond  all  queetioD, 
have  besn  eignificative ;  and  the  fact  of  their  not  being  so  appears 
to  OS  a  demonstrative  proof  that  these  roots  were  Uie  work  of 

S-ammarians,  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  language^ 
ut  although  the  rooU  do  not  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  lui- 
guage,  still  its  wordM  show  that  they  must  have  been  all  formed 
by  the  people  who  once  spoke  it,  (for  that  it  was^  at  one  pmod, 
spoken,  seems,  on  many  grounds,  very  probable,)  according  to 
some  principle  well  known  to  them,  although  we  may  not  now  be 
able  to  discover  it.  What  can  be  more  evident,  for  instance,  than 
that  bharcL^  that  which  supports ;  bharaia^  a  servant ;  bhanou'ttm^ 
wages ;  frAoromtf,  a  master ;  bkaraiha^  a  king ;  bharta^  a  bna- 
band;  bharia,  a  wife;  bhara^  a  burden;  bhriiOf  hired;  lAritij 
wages ;  bhritycLj  a  servant ;  are  all  cognates  of  the  verb  bibhioii 
or  bharaH^  he  supports,  maintains,  or  bears?*  But  still  no  one, 
except  a  grammarian,  would  have  thought  of  deriving  all  these 
words  from  the  monosyllable  bhrij  which  is  given  as  the  root. 
Again,  the  suffixes  (termed  kridantas)  and  affixes,  employed  in 
the  formation  of  derivatives,  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
classification  by  grammarians'of  letters  and  syllables  of  actually 
existing  words,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  included  among 
the  roots ;  another  proof  that  the  present  perfection  of  the  gram- 
matical system  of  Sanscrit  has  been  the  result  of  long  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  and  of  the  most  anxious  and  painfal 
elaboration ;  without  which,  indeed,  it  could  never  have  been 
rendered  of  any  practical  use.  For  <  what  hopes,'  Mr  Foster 
asks,  '  would  the  unremitted  toil  of  a  protracted  life,  even  of 
<  one  endowed  with  the  intuitive  genius,  the  all-embracing  fa- 
^  culties,  of  a  Sir  William  Jones,  hold  out  of  attaining  such 
*  an  incredible  language,  was  not  every  step  directed  by  ety- 
^  mological  rules,  at  once  general,   simple,  and  comprehen- 


Xh,  ^vXuft  in  Greek ;  fnaius,  mileSf  moles,  in  Latin ;  tan,  ten,  tin,  tone,  tan, 
tone,  in  English ;  pali,  piia,  puta,  potth  in  Sanscrit ;  it  is  manifest  that  the 
signification  is  determined  by  the  vowels  slone,  the  consonants  being  the 
same  in  each  set  of  instances,  aXf^  in  the  Greek,  nUs,  in  tbe  Latin,  /it  in 
the  English,  and  pi  in  the  Sanscrit.  Bnt  the  very  opposite  of  this  obtains 
in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  Oriental  tongues,  in  which  the  root  conusts 
exclosively  of  consonants,  and  never  undergoes  the  slightest  change  of 
meaning  in  what  way  soever  the  vowel  may  be  interposed.  Thns,  in  tbe 
Arabic  words,  harama,  hirmany  muharram,  hiramaty  muhtarimy  the  mean* 
ing  depends  entirely,  not  on  tbe  vowels,  bnt  on  die  radical  consonant! 
hrm  ;  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  derivatives,  being  merely  modifications 
of  the  sense  of  the  radical  word.  See  Besearches^  Sfc.  p.  91. 
♦  Researches,  8fc.  p.  19i, 
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*  sive  ?'* — Rales,  we  may  add,  whieB  determioe  the  applica* 
iion  of  nine  hundred  and  J^fty^eight  iDcrements  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  roots,  aod  thus  afford  means  of  composition  incal- 
culably greater  than  those  supplied  by  any  other  language. 

Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  a  tongue  rich,  beyond  all  ex- 
anaple  or  comparison,  in  those  resources,  which  add  so  greatly 
botb  to  the  copiousness,  vigour,  and  harmony  of  a  language^ 
and  every  word  of  which  has  been  resolved,  or  at  least  is  re- 
solvable, into  elements  or  roots  discoverable  in  itself  alone,  and 
nowbere  else,  can  be  accounted  a  secondary  or  derivative  form 
of  speech  ?  If  this  be  not  a  criterion  of  an  original  language, 
we  should  like  to  know  what  is.     It  is  doubtless  not  indispen- 
sable that  the  majority  of  words  in  a  language  should  be  capa- 
ble of  being  decomposed  and  traced  to  their  simplest  elements ; 
for,  in  the  Persian  we  have  an  instance  of  a  copious  language, 
wbicb  has  been  formed  without  the  aid  of  modifying  kridantas 
and  affixes :  But  when  the  frame  and  texture  of  a  language 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  of  its  words  exist  not  in 
their  simplest  state,  and  that  composition  has  been  essential  to 
its  formation ;  and  when  the  elements  of  these  words  cannot, 
by  an  artifice  of  analysis  or  etvmology,  be  discovered  in  itself, 
but  must  be  sought  for  somewhere  else;  it  surely  follows  that 
such  a  language  is  not  original,  but  derivative.     And,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  a  language,  like  Sanscrit,  admits  of  being 
completely  analyzed,  by  reducing  its  compounds  to  a  limited 
number  of  elementary  forms,  or  roots,  all  contained  in  itself,  it 
seems  equally  to  follow  that  such  a  language  is  not  derivative, 
but  original. 

These  are  principles  in  philology  which  we  conceive  to  be 
perfectly  inexpugnable,  and  which  accordingly  we  shall  imme- 
diately apply  to  the  solution  of  a  question  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  philosophy  of  language,  and  which,  considering  the 
quarter  where  it  originated,  no  less  than  its  own  intrinsic  in- 
terest, is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  and  attentive  examina- 
tion. We  allude  to  the  hypothesis,  respecting  the  origin  of 
Sanscrit,  proposed  by  the  late  Mr  Dngald  Stewart,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind^  and  adopted,  as  we 
think,  without  due  consideration,  by  Professor  Dunbar,  in  a  re- 
cently-published work  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  langnag:es.^ 

That  Sanscrit,  in  many  of  its  words,  and  still  more  in  its  in- 
fections, idiom,  and  prosody,  bears  a  singular  resemblance  and 


•  Sanscrit  Grcmmar :  dedication.   Mr  Foster's  observstions  (ibid,)  on 
the  extraordinary  means  of  composition  which  Sanscrit  affords.  —  -i— ^ 
ving  of  the  greatest  attention. 
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«alogy  to  Oraiki  it  wall  known  to  idl  sekokn,  wA  mi»i  !»• 
imaiUimr,  eren  to  ordinaiy  renders,  as  a  laet  oAaa  atated,  and  wk* 
ways  admitted.  The  wovds  common  to  both  lanraagea,  or  whiek 
may  be  abown  to  bnve  been  originally  identHMd,  are  pretty  mi* 


J  and  the  odncidenoea  between  them  frequently  striking. 
In  a  list  appended  to  Colonel  Kennedy's  work,  he  sherwa  th«t 
there  are  about  fiteAiaK&vrfSanaoritworda  in  the  Greek,  Lati% 
Peman,  and  Tentonic  lanfoages ;  and  that,  of  these,  thrct  hmi^vd 
afirfdUriy-9itii€  are  to  be  firand  in  the  Greek  alone**  Batitknc^ 
ao  mach  in  words,  (which  commerce,  conquest,  er  reKgioD  may 
have  introdaced,  without  at  all  affecting  the  general  charaetor 
of  language,  or  warranting  any  just  inference  aa  to  its  radical 
i^hiittes,)  as  in  idiom,  andogy,  and  inflection,  that  the  resem- 
blance between  Greek  and  Sanscrit  consists^  The  Persian  k 
generally  admitted,  and  at  all  erents  may  be  proved,  to  be  an 
original  language ;  yet  it  has  borrowed  or  received  no  leas  tiian 
tmo  hundred  Md  riatg  words  from  the  Sanscrit.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  infusion  or  mixture,  the  language  ef  Iran,  main- 
tains its  distinctive  character ;  and,  in  its  genius,  idiom,  analogy, 
and  construction,  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  Sanscrit,  than 
Sanscrit  bears  to  Celtic. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  Gh-eek  and  Sanscrit.  Between  these 
two  languages  the  similarity  of  grammatical  structure  is  most  re> 
markable,  extending  to  all  thosepoints  in  which  Greek  diflfiers 
from  the  other  languages  of  the  West.  Both  inflect  their  nouns 
in  the  same  way,  namely,  by  means  of  changes  on  the  termi- 
nation ;  both  have  a  definito  article,  decHned  alike  through  all 
the  cases  and  genders ;  both  have  a  dual  number,  a  middle  vmc«, 
and  many  tenses  in  common.  <  Of  the  ton  Sanscrit  tenses,'  says 
Colonel  Kennedy,  <  viz.  the  present,  the  three  preterite,  the 

<  two  futures,  the  potential,  the  conditional,  the  imperative,  and 
*  the  infinitive,  the  inflections  of  six  have  been  preserved  both  in 
^  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  one  in  Greek  and  Latin  respectively; 

<  so  that  there  remain  two  tenses  only,  the  inflections  of  which 
^  have  been  lost.* — {Researches^  275).  In  the  first  preterite,  the 
second  preterite,  and  conditional,  an  augment  is  employed  ;  being 
formed,  in  the  first  preterite  and  conditional,  by  an  a  prefixed, 
as  ataghctnif  htyof^  ataffishiam,  Xifou/ju ;  and,  in  the  second  pret^ 
rite,  by  a  reduplication  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  radical  verb, 


a  Of  tbeM  900  Sanscrit  words,  339  are  foond  in  the  Greek,  319  in 
the  Latin,  263  in  the  Persian,  162  in  the  Gerroan,  and  251  in  the  Englisb. 
Thirty-one  belong  to  all  these  langoages ;  527  to  Greek  and  Latin,  omit* 
ting  the  words  common  to  both ;  and  182  to  German  and  Engb'sh,  exch- 
•ive  of  those  common  to  both,  or  to  the  other  langnages.  ite$earchcs,  p.  9, 


1880.  Origin  mid  jifibMci  (^  Lmiguages*  Ul 

M  kdagOf  Xtxixo.  After  rtatug  that  emy  SaiMcrit  Torb  ImM 
a  form  equivalent  to  the  middle  voioe  of  the  Greek,  need  throegh 
all  the  tenees  with  a  refleolive  eense,  Mr  Halhed  adds,  '  that 

<  all  the  Greek  rvrhm  in  fu  are  formed  exaetly  npom  the  SMne 

*  principle  with  tiie  Sanscrit  cenjogatiene,  even  in  the  minnteet 
«  particulars.'* 

A  number  of  other  reeemblancee  and  analegiee  might  be 
mentioned,  particularly  in  the  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjee* 
tives ;  but  those  vire  have  just  stated  will  probably  be  suAcient 
to  convey  a  general  notion  of  the  wonderful  affinity  subsist* 
ing  between  these  two  languages,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary 
in  a  discussion  of  this  nature^  We  may  add  that,  according 
to  Sir  William  Jones,  *  Sanscrit  prosody  Is  easy  and  beaoti* 
«  ful.     The  learned,'  he  says,  <  will  find  in  it  almost  all  the 

*  measures  of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  lan« 
'  guage  of  the  Brahmins  runs  very  naturally  into  sapphics, 

<  alcaics,  and  iambics.'f  In  a  word,  <  Sanscrit  answers  to  Greek 

*  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass,'  to  use  the  language  of  a 
late  Provost  of  Fort  William  College.    <  You  will  find  the  verb 

*  in  the  oorresponding  mood  and  tense,  the  noun  and  adjective 
^  in  the  corresponding  case  and  gender.    The  idiom  and  go- 

<  vemment  are  the  same ;  where  the  Gh'eek  is  absolute,  so  is 

*  the  Sanscrit,  and  in  many  instances  the  primitive  roots  are 

*  the  same.' 

These  are  certainly  very  astonishing  coincidences;  and  as 
it  is  impossible  to  call  in  question  their  radity,  the  next  point  is, 
to  determine  how  they  were  produced,  or,  in  other  words,  to  ao« 
count  for  a  fact  whic^  we  agree  with  Mr  Stewart  in  thinking 

*  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man/  And  here  we  observe,  that 
where  two  languages  exhibit  such  marked  features  of  resem- 
blance, and  display  so  close  an  affinity,  as  the  Sanscrit  and 
Greek,  one  of  two  things  must  be  true :  Either  both  have  sprung 
from  a  common  source,  or  one  of  them  is  a  derivative  of  the 
other.  Each  of  these  suppositions,  accordingly,  has  found  seal* 
ous  and  ardent  supporters,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  the  scholars  of  the  continent,  particularly  of  Germany, 
a  strong  bias  has  been  evinced  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  ori- 
gin, to  the  exclusion  of  all  idea  of  descent  or  derivation ;  and 
this  is  also  the  opinion  maintained  by  Colonel  Kennedy,  though 
on  grounds  peculiar  to  himself.  The  Indo*  Germanic  theory, 
to  which  we  formerly  alluded,  implies,  as  a  necessarv  conse- 
quence, that  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latm,  Persian,  Teutonic,  and  a 

*  Grammar  cfihe  Bengal  Language^  p.  101.   Hoogljr,  1778, 
t  Works  of  Sir  Willism  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  869, 
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AQmber  of  other  languages,  were  all  formed  from  that  whkh 
waa  (nrigtnally  epoken  by  the  mhabitante  of  Middle  Asia,  and 
of  which  the  only  fragment  now  ensting  is  the  portion  eonunon 
to  all  of  them ;  while  the  Babylonian  theory  of  our  author  na* 
turally  conducts  him  to  the  same  result,  though  by  a  Tery  dif- 
ferent route.  All  our  native  Orientalists,  again,  whether  at 
home  or  in  India,  are,  for  the  most  part,  vehement  stickleri 
for  the  antiquity  and  originality  of  the  Sanscrit :  holding  Greel^ 
of  course,  to  be  a  descendant  or  oflbet  from  that  parent  nittm^ 
though  they  find  it  difficult  to  explain  very  clearly,  when,  how, 
and  where  this  derivation  took  place;  and  contending  strongly, 
and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  not  without  reason,  that  the  in<- 
temal  evidence  supplied  by  an  accurate  analysis  of  both  Ian- 

I^nages  is  of  itself  sijdGcient  to  settle  the  question  of  priority  at 
east  in  favour  of  Sanscrit.  But,  latterly,  unbelievers  have 
arisen  who  have  turned  the  tables  upon  the  Orientalists,  and 
positively  refused  to  admit  the  antiquity  of  any  thing  Indian. 
M.  Klaproth,  for  instance,  asserts  that  <  the  Sanscrit,  which 

*  is  generally  considered  as  so  old  a  language,  betrays  in 

<  itself  every  appearance  of  recent  formation,  and  is,  in  truth, 

<  a  remarkably  modern  language,  the  newness  of  which  is  dis« 
'  guised  and  concealed  by  its  roots.'*  And  Mr  Stewart,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Philo&ophy  of  the  Human  Mind^  above 
referred  to,  contends  that  so  far  from  Greek  having  been  dck* 
rived  from  Sanscrit,  the  latter  was  derived  from  Greek;  and 
that  this  took  place  so  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition 
to  India ;  which,  according  to  him,  was,  in  truth  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  birth  of  Sanscrit.  The  weight  due  to  the  autho- 
rity of  this  amiable  and  eloquent  philosopher,  the  European 
reputation  he  had  so  justly  acquired,  and,  above  all,  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  opinion  he  espoused  was  either  hastily  adopted, 
or  maintained  without  due  consideration,  have  naturally  at- 
tached a  degree  of  importance  to  this  hypothesis,  which  it  never 
would  have  acquired,  if  promulgated  by  a  writer  of  inferior  name; 
for  which  reason,  among  many  others,  it  has  become  imperatively 
necessary  to  enquire  into  the  conditions  it  involves,  and  examine 
the  foundations  upon  which  it  rests. 

This  excellent  person,  now,  alas,  h  /xoHOfl'mif  informs  us  that  his 

*  conjectures,'  as  he  modestly  styles  them,  were  suggested  by  a 
casual  observation  of  Mr  Gibbon,  who,  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  his  History,  observes,  <  I  have  long  harboured  a  suspicion 
/  that  some,  perhaps  muchf  of  the  Indian  science  was  derived 


*  /^4a  Polj/sitoHaf  p.  4$. 
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rom  the  Greeks  of  Bactriana;'  bat  be  adds,  tbat  to  tbis  bint  be 
id  but  little  attention,  till  be  found  the  same  opinion  stated 
tU  considerable  confidence  by  Meiners,  in  bis  Historia  de  Vero 
30  s — ^a  work  of  unquestionable  learning  and  researcb,  wbich 
ems  to  have  confirmed  him  in  the  notions  to  which  the  re* 
ark  of  Gibbon  bad  accidentally  giyen  rise. 
A^ccordingly,  after  <  recalling  to  the  memory  of  the  reader  somt 
"^acts'  respecting  the  proceedings  of  Alexander,  and  <  the  ancient 
vntercourse  between  the  Greek  colony  of  Bactriana  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Hindostan/  which  he  states  on  the  authority  of  Dr 
^.obertson,  Mr  Stewart  proceeds  to  observe,  that  Mf  these  facts 
'■  be  duly  weighed,  the  conjecture  of  Meiners  will  not  perhaps 
appear  extravagant,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  tbis  inter- 
I  course  between  Greece  and  India,  arising  from  Alexander's 
conquests,  that  the  Brahmins  were  led  to  invent  their  sacred  lan^ 
guage.*  *  Meiners  conceives  that  the  Brahmins  were,  at  this 
particular  time,  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  adopting  a 
foreign  language  at  once,  or  inventing  a  new  one,  *  by  means  of 
<  which  they  might  express  their  newly-acquired  ideas,  and,  at 
^  the  same  time,  conceal  from  the  other  Indian  castes  their  phi- 

*  loaophical  doctrines,   when  these  were  at  variance  with  the 

*  commonly  received  opinions ;'  and  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  would  rather  invent  than  borrow.  But 
he  foresees  a  very  serious  objection  to  the  notion  of  invention* 
'Ejusmodi  vero  linguae  inventio  (inquit  autor  eruditissimus) 

*  adeo  arduumet  difficile  negotium  esse  mibi  videtur,  ut  iliudnon 

*  nisi  multis  hominum  cetatibus  perfici  potuisse  existimem,*f  Mr 
Stewart,  however,  thinks  very  differently  :  *  for  with  the  Greek 
^  language  before  them  as  a  model,  and  their  own  language  as 

*  their  jmncipal  raw  material^  where  would  be  the  difficulty  of 

*  manufacturing  a  different  idiom,  borrowing  from  the  Greek 
'  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  system,  in  the  flexions  of  nouns 
^  and  conjunctions  of  verbs,  and  thus  disguising,  by  new  ter« 

*  minations  and  a  new  syntax,  their  native  dialect?' 

Mr  Stewart  next  proceeds  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  process  by  which  he  cgnceives  this  ^  different  idiom'  to  have 
been  <  manufactured  ;'  an^  as  history  has  furnished  him  with 
no  example  of  any  such  product  of  ^  manufacturing'  industry,  he 
very  ingeniously  instances,  as  *  something  not  altogether  unlike 
*  this,*  the  Kitchen-Latin  of  the  Monks,  a  sort  of  burlesque  /i«- 


*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mindy  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 
t  Exstoria  Doctrines  de  Vero  Deo,  pp.  134,  135.     Lemgovia,  1780. 
VOL  LI,  NO.  Cll.  2  N 
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$«tf/hiii0c^  tiMlodicroiiBcxtrmTaganoeof  wfaiehhas  bee^  clcTwly 
hit  off  by  DrvrnmoBd  of  Hawihorndeo,  m  his  Pdema-MiddmitL 
He  then  tells  q%  thmt  «  the  dmU  which  ie  fixed  lor  tho  orm'  of 
the  <  greateet  peifeetioii  *  of  Saneeiit,  is  the  oentorj  iiBmodialelj 
precedinethe  Chrietiftii  eim;  and  with  reference  to  tfau  date,  oh- 
serresy  <  Daring  the  intervml  between  the  imTasion  of  Alei  endei 
<  and  the  period  here  mentioned,  there  was  ample  time  for  potieh- 

*  ing  and  refining  this  ntificial  dialeet.  Nor  ii  it  easy  to  ezpiaia 

*  why  eo  many  claaeic  poete  ahonld  have  appeared  to  soon  after 

*  Alexander's  invasion,  bat  by  the  impetus^  whidi  the  minds  of 

*  the  Hindoos  had  receired,  and  the  new  lights  which  they  had 

*  acqairedi  by  their  recent  interoonrse  with  the  Greeka  and  Per- 
^  sians.'     Immediately  after,  Mr  Stewart  adds,  *  Aoeording  to 

*  the  idea  which  has  now  been  saggested,  we  may  expect  to  find 

*  Skmcfii  as  widdy  dijffksed  as  theordero/iie  Brakw^    indeed, 
^  if  there  be  any  foandation  for  the  for^oiBg  conjeetures,  it  i 
^  probably  in  possession  of  every  Brahmin  in  the  coarse  of  i 

*  two  generations  after  Alexander's  invasion.    From  the  natural 

*  cariosity  of  this  order  of  men,  joined  to  the  esprit de  corps^  Greeic 

*  may  be  presumed  to  have  formed  part  of  thmt  prc^smomal  eeke- 

*  cation  ;  more  especially  as,  with  a  slight  knoiriedge  of  its  syn* 

*  tax,  nothing  more  was  necessary  for  their  instmction  in  San- 

*  scrit,  but  a  few  examples  of  the  mode  of  combining  Sanscrit 

*  with  their  vernacular  tongues/* 

It  thas  appears  that,  in  Mr  Stewart's  opinion,  the  Sanscrit  was 
formed  by  the  Brahmins,  upon  the  model  of  the  GFreek^  partly 
out  of  that  language,  and  partly  oat  of  *  the  raw  material'  of 
their  own ;  that  its  formation  took  place  in  the  interval  of  one 
or  two  generations  after  Alexander's  invasion  of  India ;  and  that 
it  was  broaght  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  coarse  of  the 
centuiT  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  when  it  be- 
came nxed  in  the  writings  of  classic  poets.  The  following  ob- 
servations will  probably  enable  our  readers  to  jodge  of  the  soond- 
ness  of  this  opinion. 

1.  Speaking  of  the  various  projects  of  Alexander,  Mr  Stewart, 
following  Dr  Robertson,  observes,  <  that  it  was  one  great  object 

*  of  his  policy  to  secure  the  possession  of  his  new  empire  by  in- 

*  corporating  and  assimilating,  as  far  as  possible,  his  Asiatic  md 
^  his  European  subjects;'  and  that,  with  this  view,  he  assumed 
the  Persian  dress,  adopted  many  of  the  Persian  customs,  en- 
couraged the  Persian  nobles  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  mar- 


♦  Elements  of  (he  Phil  of  the  Human  JUind,  pp.  118—115. 
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tA  €Mie  of  the  daaghiers  of  DariiMy  and  chose  wires  for  a  hmi** 
ed  of  his  principal  officers  in  the  best  Persian  families;  aU 
ry  proper  and  politic  measures  in  a  conqueror.  *  It  is  not  to  he 
loixbted,'  Mr  Stewart  adds,  <  that  he  followed  the  same  policy 
m  his  Indian  dominions*  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  would 
ft^e  followed  the  same  policy,  had  he  ever  acquired  any  <  domi- 
nions'  in  India.     But  the  truth  is,  he  never  was  master  of  an 
jre  of  territory  in  that  country,  beyond  the  ground  occupied 
«r  the  time  being  by  his  army,  or  immediately  within  the  range 
c  military  operations.   Alexander  invaded,  but  did  not  conquer 
.  A<lia.    He  was  not  even  able  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Sutledge, 
/hich  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  Punjab ;  and  a& 
,  er  a  short  campaign  in  the  rainy  season,  was  compelled  by  the 
..nuUnous  spirit  of  his  soldiers,  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  march 
>ack  to  Persia.     He  returned,  however,  and  accompanied  Ne- 
archns  in  his  navigation  of  the  Indus,  upon  reaching  the  em« 
bouchure  of  which  he  again  withdrew  with  his  army  into  Persia* 
So  that  Alexander  can  scarcely  be  said  ever  to  have  crossed  the 
north-west  frontier  of  the  country,  where  Mr  Stewart  has  un- 
wittingly provided  him  with  <  dominions ;'  telling  us,  *  that  he 
^  £(^lowed  the  same  policy  as  in  Persia,'  which  he  had  complete- 
ly sabjected  to  his  power.    It  would,  therefore,  be  altogether 
unreasonable  to  maintain,  that  the  momentary  appearance  of  this 
conqueror  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  or  his  navigation  down  that 
celebrated  stream,  or  any  casual  intercourse  that  may  have  taken 
place  between  his  army  and  the  natives,  could  have  been  prodoe- 
tive  of  such  effects  as  Mr  Stewart  has  imagined. 

2.  Trusting  to  Dr  Robertson,  who  is  not  consistent  with  him- 
self, Mr  Stewart  has  been  led  to  form  a  most  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  Greek  settlement  in  Bactriana,  and  of 
\     the  intercourse  it  carried  on  with  India.  The  former  says,  *  Con- 
^  cemiog  the  transactions  of  this  kingdom  (of  Bactria),  we  must 
^      *  rest  satisfied  with  gleaning  a  few  imperfect  hints  in  ancient 
^  authors.     From  them  we  learn  that  its  commerce  with  India 

*  was  great ;  that  the  conquests  of  the  Bactrian  kings  in  that 

*  country  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  Alexuiuler  himself; 
^  and,  particularly,  that  they  recovered  posseesion  of  ibo  diHtiiet 

*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  which  he  had  subdued/  *  TIiini 
18  really  a  novel  mode  of  writing  a  history.  Ancient  aiithoni 
supply  only  <  a  few  imperfect  hints,'  from  which,  of  course,  no 


*  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  Im^f^j  p-  33*     LondoHf 
Wl,  4to. 
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certain  concloiioii  ean  be  drawD,  or  any  thhig  beyond  a  eoipiBD- 
tural  inference  be  deduced ;  yet,  on  such  *  imperfect'  daU  Dr 
Roberteon  risks  the  assertion,  (which  Mr  Stewart  implicitly 
adopts  and  repeats,)  that  the  commerce  of  Bactriana  with  In- 
dia ^  was  great ;'  Uiat  the  Indian  conquests  of  the  Bactriao 
<  kings  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  Alexander  himadf,* 
(which  they  might  easily  be,  seeing  that,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  latter  overran  a  part  of  the  frontier  by  which  he 
entered,  bnt,  in  point  of  fact,  made  no  permanent  conqneste;) 
and  particularly  that  they  recovered  the  district  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  which  Alexander  had  subdued; — a  specification 
which  does  not  say  much  for  the  extent  of  their  conquests.  Nor 
is  this  all.  If  the  commerce  of  Bactriana  with  India  was  greaif 
in  what  did  it  consist?  How  was  it  carried  on  ?  Did  it  ex- 
tend  to  the  whole,  or  a  part  only,  of  India  ?  And  in  what  poa- 
rible  way  could  it  have  been  productive  of  such  extraordinary 
effects  upon  a  people,  who,  from  the  peculiar  nature  c»f  their  in- 
stitutions, their  habits,  and  their  character,  (which  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  then  as  now,)  were  better  guarded  agunat,  and  in 
disposition  more  averse  to  change,  than  any  other  race  of  men 
in  existence?  What  effect  could  possibly  be  produced,  upon  a 
vast  and  extennve  country,  inhabited  by  a  people  so  cireum- 
stanced^  from  the  residence  of  some  garrisons  of  old  soldiers, 
stationed  at  the  sources  of  the  Indus ;  probably  amidst  a  hostile 
population  ;  certainly  never  amalgamating  or  becoming  identic 
fied  with  those  among  whom,  from  first  to  last,  they  appeared 
in  the  character  of  conquerors,  masters,  and  tyrants  ?  When  we 
see  how  little  impression  has  been  produced  upon  the  Indians  by 
their  communications  with  Europeans  for  the  last  three  cen^ 
turies,  and  by  the  continuance  of  the  Mahommedan  government 
for  eight  hundred  years,  is  it  not  against  all  reason  to  suppose 
that  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  of  different  nations,  enlist- 
ed under  the  Macedonian  banners,  and  dispersed  in  Bactriana, 
amidst  a  populous  nation,  could,  in  less  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  produce,  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  language  and 
literature  of  India  ? 

3.  And  by  the  instrumentality  of  what  <  order'  of  men  is  this 
extraordinary  revolution  supposed  to  have  been  produced  ?  Why, 
by  that  of  the  Brahmins,  who,  to  secure  themselves  a  monopoly 
of  the  sciences  imported  from  Greece,  through  the  channels 
just  described,  imagined  a  sort  of  kitchen  or  macaronic  Greek, 
which,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
they  contrived  to  render  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
languages  that  ever  existed !  If  this  were  true,  what  an  idn 
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i^ould  it  give  of  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  Brahmins,  and 
of  the  impresBion  communicated  to  the  Indian  mind !  Renoan- 
cing  their  maternal  tongue,  and  rapidly  bringing  to  perfection  a 
new  one,  invented  by  themselves  to  supply  its  place,  they  must, 
Bhortly  after  the  epoch  of  Alexander,  have  produced  a  literary 
age,  the  writers  of  which  are  still  renowned  for  haying  illustra- 
ted by  their  talents,  their  knowledge,  and  their  original  style, 
the  reign  of  Vecramaditya.     But  is  not  the  assumption  of  such 
unparalleled  capacity  and  energy,_in  this  ^  order'  of  men,  utter- 
ly subversive  of  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  founded  upon 
it  ?    If  the  Brahmins  really  possessed  such  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence and  activity,  how  came  they  to  wsdt  for  the  arrival  of 
Alexander  in  India  before  they  dreamt  of  exerting  them?  Is 
it  not  remarkable  that  this  particular  time,  of  all  others,  should 
liave  been  selected  for  the  display  of  their  inventive  and  intellec- 
tual energies  ?  Both  Meiners  and  Stewart  tell  us  that  their  chief 
object  was  to  conceal  from  the  other  Indian  castes  such  of  their 
philosophical  doctrines  as  were  at  variance  with  the  commonly 
received  opinions,  and  thus  to  secure  for  themselves  a  monopoly 
of  science,  and  a  permanent  ascendant  over  the  popular  mind« 
But  is  it  not  singular,  that  men  of  such  penetration  should  never 
have  discovered  the  necessity  for  this  concealment,  until  *  Mace* 
^  donia's  madman '  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ?  And  is 
it  not  still  more  singular,  that  they  should  have  given  themselves 
any  trouble  about  securing  a  monopoly  and  ascendant,  which 
all  authorities  agree  they  already  possessed  ?    <  What  is  now  in 

*  India,'  says  Dr  Robertson,  *  always  was  there,  and  is  likely 
<  still  to  continue :  neither  the  ferocious  violence  and  illiberal 

*  fanaticism  of  its  Mahommedan  conquerors,  nor  the  power  of 

*  its  European  masters,  have  effected  any  considerable  altera- 

*  tioD.    The  satne  distinctions  of  condition  take  place,  the  same  ar^ 

*  rangements  in  civil  and  domestic  society  remain,  the  same  mcLcims 

*  of  religion  are  held  in  veneration,  and  the  same  sciences  and  arts 

*  art  cultivated.^*  And  upon  a  like  principle,  may  we  not  add,  the 
same  languages  are  still  applied  respectively  to  the  affairs  of  re- 
ligion, science,  and  literature,  upon  the  one  bandj  and  of  civil 
life  upon  the  other?  At  all  events,  the  assumption  in  question 
must  be  held  to  be  utterly  self-inconsistent  imd  gelf-contradic- 
tory,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  opinion  agaiti&t  which  we  are  con- 
tending. 

4.  Bat  this  opinion  cannot  be  maintained  wilhaut  taking  for 
granted  a  fact,  which  cannot  be  proved,  namelvj  that  Sanscrit  was 


*  Historical  Disquisition,  pp.  9^h  '^^^' 
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never  spoken  by  the  people,  ^  nerer  oontaminsied,'  as  Mr  Slew- 
art  says,  '  by  the  lips  of  the  valgar ;'  and  another  fact  most  also 
be  denied,  viz.  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  Sanscrit  words 
in  the  popular  dialects.  If  Sanscrit,  however,  was  born  a  dead 
language,  as  Mr  Stewart  supposes,  it  forms  an  anomaly  in  Ae 
history  of  mankind.  If  it  was  never  spoken  by  the  people,  bow 
are  we  to  account  for  the  undeniabk  fact,  that,  while  little  or  no 
trace  of  the  native  tongues  of  India  can  be  found  in  Sanscrit, 
all  of  them  contain  a  great  number  of  words  borrowed  from  that 
sacred  language?  According  to  Mr  Stewart's  hypothesis,  Ae 
very  reverse  of  this  ought  to  have  been  the  fact ;  for  his  idea  is, 
that  the  Brahmins,  in  inventing  Sanscrit,  took  the  Greek  lan- 
guage *  as  a  modelj  and  their  own  (vernacular)  language  as  tiieir 
*  principal  raw  nuUeriaU  The  *  raw  material,'  however,  has 
duappeared ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  lanffuages  from  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  have  been  enriched  with  the  products 
of  Brahminical  *  manufacture,'  instead  of  being  despoiled  in  or- 
der to  sapply  the  matter  or  substance  on  which  it  was  to  pro- 
ceed. But  these  are  not  the  only  assumptions  which  this  hypo- 
thesis involves.  Mr  Stewart  constantly  speaks  of  the  Brahmins 
as  <  an  order,'  or  body  of  men,  subject  to  a  common  head,  and 
acting  in  the  most  perfect  concert  No  conception  can  possibly 
be  more  erroneous.  The  Brahmins  have  nothing  in  common  btit 
their  birth,  and  they  acknowledge  no  hierarchical  order.  They 
have  no  colleges,  no  convocations,  no  general  assemblies.  They 
are  a  caste,  not  a  profession,  and  they  are  the  ministers  of  rdi- 
gion  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  birth,  not  in  virtue  of  appmnt- 
inent  or*  ordination.  Is  it  not,  then,  extravagant  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  persuading  as  many  perhaps  as  twenty  millions 
of  such  men,  distributed  throughout  states  quite  independent  of 
each  other,  to  renounce,  at  the  same  moment,  their  own  lan- 
guage, and,  by  a  sort  of  conspiracy,  to  adopt  an  unknown 
tongue;  and  this  merely  to  secure  themselves  a  preponderance 
which  they  already  possessed,  as  religious  and  cml  functiona- 
ries? Further,  if  these  Brahmins  had  previously  no  kind  of  in- 
struction, how  came  they,  it  may  be  asked,  to  be  at  once  trans- 
ported with  such  an  ardent  zeal  for  science  ?  If  they  had  no  lite- 
rary acquirements,  how  could  they  so  suddenly  form  a  language 
modelled  on  the  Greek,  and  in  a  few  years  produce  the  classic 
works  mentioned  by  Mr  Colebrooke  *  as  having  illustrated  the 
century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era  ? 

♦  In  a  paper  on  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  languages,  contwned  in  the 
Asiatic  JResearche^,  vol.  m  p.  JWKK 
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>.3«    In  corroboration  of  these  arguments  (which  we  will  plain- 
^  say  appear  to  us  unanswerable)  we  shall  here  state  a  fact, 
biieh  of  itself  would  be  decisive  of  the  question.    In  the  Greek 
-ogoage  there  are  two  hundred  and  eight  Sanscrit  words,  (see 
cAoxiel  Kennedy's  table  at  the  end  of  his  Researches,)  which 
re  t90i  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
.  r^  ct  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Sanscrit  words  in  Latin,  which 
jdst   not  in  Greek.     But,  according  to  the  hypothesis  under 
.iiiBCixsaioD,  Sanscrit  was  derived  from  Greek  at  a  later,  as  the 
l^WLtin,  (which  is  generally  considered  the  oldest  dialect  of  the 
3reek)  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  an  earlier,  period.    The  cir« 
cumstance  of  there  being  more  Sanscrit  words  in  the  Greek 
tban  in  the  Latin,  may,  therefore,  be  easily  explained  upon  this 
\  fty Btevn ;  but  how  are  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Sanscrit 
"words,  found  in  the  Latin  and  not  in  the  Greek,  to  be  accounted 
for  ?    If  the  basis  of  the  Latin  be  Greek,  and  the  former  be  only 
mn  older  dialect  of  the  latter,  how  came  these  words  to  find 
iheir  way  into  the  language  of  ancient  Latium  ?  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  came  the  Greek  to  be  possessed  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  Sanscrit  words,  not  found  in  the  Latin  ?  Further,  the  total 
namber  of  Sanscrit  words  in  Latin  is  three  hundred  and  nineteen^ 
or  twenty  less  than  the  total  number  contained  in  the  Greek ; 
but  of  these  one  hundred  and  eighty- eight  exist  not  in  the  lat- 
ter ;   and  consequently  the  number  of  Sanscrit  words  common 
to  both  languages  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  many  of 
which  are  equally  Greek  and  Latin  roots.    But  as  the  Latin  is 
held  to  have  sprung  from  the  Greek  many  ages  be/ore  Alexan- 
der's expedition  to  India,  and  as,  upon  this  supposition,  it  must 
have  derived  the  whole  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Sanscrit  words  from  the  Greek  at  an  epoch  long  anterior  to  that 
of  the  Macedonian  hero ;  it  follows,  from  the  above  statement, 
'       firsty  That  Latin,  though  a  dialect  of  Greek,  contains  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  Sanscrit  words,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
'  n  the  Greek  at  all ;  and,  secondly^  That  the  latter  tongue  would 

have  exhibited  a  remarkable  affinity  to  the  sacred  langimge  of 
the  Hindoos,  had  Alexander  been  strangled  in  his  cradle,  and 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactriana  existetl  only  in  the  fancy  of 
Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto.  Indeed,  if  the  affinities  of  Sanscrit 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  shall  be  thought  to  wftrrant  an  opi- 
luon  of  its  having  been  formed  out  of  these  two  languages,  we 
are  Barely  at  liberty  to  draw  a  similar  inference  from  another 
fact  of  the  same  description,  namely,  the  aflinity  of  the  Teuto- 
nie  and  the  Sanscrit  roots ;  which  would  be  at  icBst  fltarting 
from  one  ascertained  truth. 
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6.  Strabo  and  Arrian  describe  the  practices  of  tlie  Gyamc 
pbists  of  India ;  and  it  appears  by  their  accounts  that  two  phi- 
losophers of  that  coantry  returned  with  Alexander.  It  woold 
hence  seem  jast  as  probable  that  the  Greeks  received  lessons 
from  them,  as  that  they  gave  lessons  to  the  Indians.  WhaU,  in- 
deed, could  the  former  teach  that  the  latter  did  not  already 
know  ?  We  have  unquestionable  authority  for  bdieving  Uiat  Ii^ 
dia  had,  long  before  this  period,  attwied  to  a  very  high  degrea 
of  civilisation,  and  made  great  advances  in  science  and  in  learn- 
ing. Astronomy,  in  particular,  had  been  cultivated  with  won- 
derful success;  and  although  the  methods  of  observation  ein- 
ployed  were,  and  still  are,  rude,  (as  must  always  be  the  case 
among  a  people  destitute  of  instruments,)  we  are  informed,  both 
by  La  Place  and  Playfair,  that  the  rules,  according  to  which  the 
Brahmins  proceeded,  indicate  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  the  science.  In  ethics,  and  in  metaphysiesy 
they  had  also  made  considerable  progress;  indeed,  the  Indian 
mind  possesses  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  all  enquiries  requiring 
subtlety,  acuteness,  and  a  capacity  for  tracing  nice  distinctions. 
Sir  William  Jones  mentions  ^  a  tradition  which  prevailed,  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  well-informed  author  of  the  Dabistany  in  the 

*  Punjab,  and  in  several  Persian  provinces,  that  among  other 

*  curiosities  which  Callisthenes  (the  nephew  of  Aristotle)  ta^na- 

*  mitted  to  his  uncle,  was  a  technical  system  of  logic,  which  the 

*  Brahmins  had  communicated  to  the  inquisitive  Greek,  and 

*  which  the  Mahommedan  writer  supposes  to  have  been  the 
<  groundwork  of  the  famous  Aristotelian  method.'  We  do  not 
intend  to  adopt  this  supposition,  though  we  think  it  not  very 
improbable ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Greeks  had  any 
occasion  for  the  Indians  to  teach  them  the  syllogism :  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  surely  equally  doubtful  wheUier  the  Indian 
Sony&sses  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  to  devote  them- 
selves to  philosophical  abstractions.  Mr  Stewart,  however, 
thinks  that  Callisthenes  may  not  unreasonably  be  coryectured  to 
have  been  one  of  <  those  who  instructed  the  Brahmins  in  the  use 

*  of  the  syllogism.'  It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  of  his  reasonings 
on  this  subject,  that  they  are  not  only  founded  upon  conjectures^ 
but,  at  every  step,  require  some  new  suppositions  or  assump- 
tions to  be  made  in  support  of  them. 

7.  Mr  Stewart  has  had  the  candour  to  admit,  that  notwith- 
standing all  his  ingenious  but  far-fetched  analogies,  respecting 
Kitchen- Latin,  and  other  barbarous  sorts  of  lingtui-franca^  the 
question  as  to  the  supposed  invention  of  what  he  calls  an  oral 
cipher  by  the  Gyranosophists  of  India,  must  finally  bo  dqternw* 
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ned  by  internal  evidence  derived  from  an  analysifl  and  compari* 
•on  of  Uie  SanRcrit  and  the  Greek  languages ;  in  other  words, 
if  the  former  be  proved  to  be  an  original  tongne,  there  is  an  end 
to  all  his  conjectures.     Now,  we  think  we  have  established  this 
very  point,  in  the  observations  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  make 
previous  to  entering  upon  the  examination  of  Mr  Stewart's  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  have  shown  that  every  mark  or  criterion,  by  which 
an  original  can  be  distinguished  from  a  derivative  language,  is 
exhibited  in  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  Sanscrit ;  while 
the  application  of  the  same  tests  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  leads 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  these  languages  are  of  se- 
condary origin.   But  there  is  yet  another  argument  which  alone 
irould  be  sufficient  to  demolish  Mr  Stewart's  system,  and  that 
is,  the  existence  of  the  names  of  cities,  rivers,  men,  animals^ 
&C.9  preserved,  although  (as  might  be  expected)  somewhat  disfi- 
gared,  by  the  historians  of  Alexander,  and  the  origin  of  which 
is  entirely  Sanscrit.    This  has  been  very  satisfactorily  made  out 
by  a  writer  in  the  Oriental  Quarterly  Magazine^  who  appears  to 
have  studied  the  subject  with  great  diligence,  and  of  whose 
paper  an  abridgement  (which  alone  we  have  seen)  will  be  found 
in  the  Bulletin  dee  Sciences  Historiques  for  the  month  of  January 
last.    From  the  analysis  he  has  given,  it  cannot  possibly  be 
doubted  that  the  words  of  the  Sanscrit  grammar  are  at  least 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 

These  arguments  and  observations  seem  to  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  hypothesis,  which 
represents  Sanscrit  to  have  been  formed,  upon  the  model  of  the 
Greek,  out  of  the  '  raw  material*  of  the  native  languages  of 
India,  soon  after  Alexander's  invasion  of  that  country.  As  an 
ingenious  fancy  this  notion  is  well  enough ;  though  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  surprise,  that  such  a  consideration  should 
have  recommended  it  to  one  of  the  most  cautious  and  accurate 
thinkers  that  any  country  has  produced ;  but  proposed  as  a  grave 
theory  of  the  formation  of  one  famous  language,  and  of  the  affi- 
nity subsisting  between  that  language  and  another  equally  cele- 
brated, it  woidd  have  been  wholly  undeserving  of  serious  refuta- 
tion, had  not  some  learned  persons  thought  fit  to  adopt  it  as 
perfectly  sound,  and  to  republish  it  to  the  world  as  a  discovery 
m  philology.  Although  the  proposition  we  have  been  exami- 
ning be  untenable,  it  <k>es  not  therefore  follow  that  its  converse 
is  true ;  that,  if  Sanscrit  has  not  been  derived  from  Greek,  Greek 
must  be  derived  from  Sanscrit.  There  are  insuperable  objections 
to  such  an  opinion ;  one  of  which  is,  that  it  would  not  account  for 
A  seventh  part  of  the  Greek,  leaving  six*sevenths  to  be  sought  fo( 
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■oaMiwW*  die.  And  it  is  the  tame  with  vosi  other  1 
for,  after  dedaeting  what  they  poeMia  in  eommoB,  or  what  tha 
one  has  derived  from  the  other,  there  inTariaU^  remaina  a  rtmi 
rendanm,  or  base,  of  which  no  intelligible  or  aatia&etory  aoeeut 
can  possibly  be  given.  Whence,  for  instaaee,  did  Greek  aad 
Sanscrit,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  derive  the  words  which  they  do 
not  possess  in  common,  or  the  Teutonic  dialeots  the  wcurda  wUeh 
are  found  in  one  and  not  in  the  rest?  Can  the  source  of  these 
differences  now  be  ascertidned?  We  say  that  it  cannot;  and 
it  is  this  circumstance,  more  than  any  other, -iHiich  ereatea  the 
prodigious  uncertainty  attending  all  speculations  and  enqoirisa 
mto  Uie  origin  and  intercourse  of  nations,  which  profess  to  be 
founded  on  consideraUons  drawn  from  the  structure  and  filialioa 
of  languages,  and  which,  in  some  measure,  aocouata  for  the  ez« 
travagances  into  which  writers  on  this  subject  have  so  frequently 
been  betrayed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  the  reeolt  of 
our  enquiries  has  been,  to  produce  a  conviction  in  our  minds 
that  the  affinities  known  to  subsist  between  the  Sanscrit,  Grraek, 
Latin,  and  German  languages,  are  perfectly  irreconcilaJble  with 
any  other  supposition  than  that  of  tneir  having  all  been  derived 
from  a  common  source,  or  primidve  language  spoken  by  a  peo- 
ple, of  whom  the  Indians,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Grermana,  were 
equally  the  descendants.  This,  as  a  general  propositioD,  may, 
we  think,  be  very  fairly  and  rationally  maintamed;  for,  to  take 
the  particular  example  we  have  been  considering,  if  Greek  was 
not  the  parent  of  Sanscrit,  nor  Sanscrit,  the  parent  of  Greek, 
while  the  general  resemblance  between  these  languages  is  never- 
theless so  very  remarkable,  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that 
they  must  originally  have  sprung  from  the  same  trunk,  and  be 
related  as  sister  branches  of  one  and  the  same  stem.  Thus  far 
we  conceive  ourselves  warranted  by  facts  to  go :  all  beyond  this 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  conjectural  and  imaginary.  On  obvioos 
principles  of  reason,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  common  source ;  but  we  know  not  at  what  age  of 
the  world,  or  in  what  region  of  the  earth,  to  go  in  quest  of  it ; 
for  language  itself  supplies  no  data  for  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem, and  though,  upon  this  subject,  the  voice  of  conjecture  is 
loud,  that  of  history  is  unfortunately  mute.  We  haye  already 
once  and  again  alluded  to  the  Indo-Germanic  theory,  according 
to  which  population  and  language  flowed  from  Middle  Asia  to 
the  different  countries  of  the  Eai^t  and  of  the  West,  where  cog- 
nate languages  are  now  to  be  found.  But  although  th«re  ars 
•ome  probabilities  in  favour  of  this  theory^  it  nevertheless  in* 
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rem  iMeamptions  of  the  mogt  ttartliog  and  grotoiUrai  deserip- 

•     It  is  manifestly  ineonsistent  with  the  statement  of  Moses5 

can  only  be  received  by  those  who  oonsider  the  conjectures 

lie  learned  entitled  to  greater  credence  than  bis  authoritr. 

^akes  for  granted  the  existence  of  an  aboriginal  population  in 

itral  Asia^  of  the  origin  of  which  no  account  is  attempted  to 

'  giren  ;  while  its  numbers  must  have  been  so  much  greater 

n  any  thing  which  has  been  found  in  that  region  since  the 

-m  of  history,  that  our  faith  is  staggered,  and  we  must  re- 

'■  t  all  the  knowledge  which  experience  and  philosophy  have 

^%plied  before  we  can  admit  it.     And,  lastly,  it  supposes  mi- 

itions  to  have  taken  place,  which  may  have  happened — for 

V  things  are  absolutely  impossible — but  of  which  no  evidence 

:  to  be  met  with  in  history,  no  trace  to  be  found  in  any  existing 

cord. 

The  same  objections  are  applicable  to  the  theory  proposed  by 
•olonel  Kennedy;  who,  not  content  to  stop  short  at  the  general 
rinciple  to  which  his  *  researches'  had  conducted  him,  also  goes 
a  quest  of  the  original  race  required,  and  ultimately  discovers 
hat  it  must  have  come  from  Babylonia.   This  race,  according  to 
urn,  was  the  Thracian,  which  he  identifies  with  the  Pelasgic,  one 
dOYtion  of  which  he  conceives  to  have  originally  peopled  Greece, 
(taly,  Thrace,  properly  so  called,  Germany,  and  all  the  other 
eountries  of  the  North,  where  the  people  called  Goths  predomi- 
nated ;  while  another  branch,  feeling  an  impulse  eastward,  jn*o- 
ceeded  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  those  of 
the  Indus,  and  afterwards  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  pe- 
ninsula of  India.     The  first  part  of  this  theory  he  founds  upon 
the  fact  that  Greek  was  first  cultivated,  and  brought  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection,  not  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  Pro- 
per, but  by  the  lonians,  who  occupied  the  opposite  coast  of 
Asia  Minor ;  the  second  he  rests  upon  the  assertion  of  Herodo- 
tus, that  the  Thracians  were  the  most  numerous  race  of  men  ex- 
tant, except  the  Indians.     From  the  commendation  bestowed  by 
Plato  upon  the  Poems  of  Orpheus  and  Thamyris,  who  were 
Thracians,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  term,  he  infers  that  the 
PjMyple  so  called  had  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, while  the  Greeks,  although  part  of  the  same  great  family, 
bad  not  emerged  from  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism  :  But 
be  forgets  to  explain  how  the  Thracians,  as  they  proceeded 
northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  lost 
every  trace  of  this  civilisation,  and  degenerated  to  a  state  little 
if  at  ril  superior  to  that  in  which  the  different  tribes  of  Ae 
M^Tee  were  found  on  the  discovery  of  Anmioi^  NoWithtra* 
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dical  objection  to  all  tbis  is,  tbat  it  is  purely  imaginary.  Tbe 
Colonel,  in  fact,  is  a  bad  logician,  and  reasons  ill.  He  oombinei 
things  which  hare  no  manner  of  connexion,  and  from  acddental 
or  fanciful  coincidences,  draws  conclusions  which  never  can  be 
admitted  except  upon  some  sort  of  evidence.  He  contends 
strenuously  that  Babylonia  was  *  the  original  seat  of  the  San- 
^  scrit  language  and  the  Sanscrit  literature.'  We  will  belieiw 
him  when  he  reads  Sanscrit  from  a  Babylonian  brick — ^but  not 
till  then.  Still  his  <  Researches'  are  in  many  respects  extremely 
valuable ;  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  our  limits  prevent 
us  from  examining  his  interesting,  though  somewhat  discursive 
and  rambling,  disquisitions  on  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Latin,  the  Celtic,  and  German  languages,  all  of  which 
will  amply  repay  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  learned  reader. 

Art.  XII. — The  Country  without  a  Government ;  or^  Plain  Qiies- 
turns  upon  the  unhappy  State  qf  the  present  AdminiatreUion. 
8vo.  London:  1830. 

fTlHis  short  but  very  pi  thy  pamphlet  has  excited  great  attention ; 
^  from  the  well-timed  moment  chosen  for  its  appearance,  and 
from  the  plain  and  striking  manner  in  which  it  sets  before  the 
reader  the  unexampled  situation  of  the  ministry  as  at  present 
constituted.  Although  we  rarely  and  unwillingly  devote  our 
pages  to  the  discussion  of  party  matters,  and  w^t  are  asually 
termed  the  politics  of  the  day,  there  are  times  when  this  be- 
comes a  duty.  It  is  no  common  object  of  contemplation  to  be- 
hold the  government  of  a  great  nation  committed  to  hands  mani- 
festly incapable  of  wielding  its  powers.  But  to  see  at  the  head 
of  our  affairs  men  void  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  wanted 
for  discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil  life,  is  a  spectacle 
calculated  to  fill  all  thinking  persons  with  apprehension.  Nor 
is  it  less  perilous  to  the  state,  that  a  set  of  persons  should  have 
undertaken  to  govern  it,  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  the  influence 
required  either  for  resisting  evil  or  effecting  good.  That  both 
France  and  England  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  placed  in  this 
unfortunate  predicament^  cannot,  we  fear,  be  doubted ;  and  to 
both,  the  title  of  the  above  pamphlet  seems  equally  applicable. 

The  causes  of  this  great  misfortune  having  befallen  the  two 
first  nations  of  the  world,  are  nearly  the  same  in  both ; — the 
personal  feelings  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  indbposition  o£ 
the  People  to  quarrel  openly  with  the  Court.  In  France  the 
King  is  a  weak  and  ill-informed  maui  wholly  guided  by  bigoted 
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priests*    He  has  tasted  indeed  of  misfortunei — a  great  portion 
of  his  life  having  been  spent  in  exile  and  poverty,  through  the 
imsrole  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  miscondact  oi  bis  people,  to 
whom  freedom  was  new,  and  habits  of  jast  sabordination  un- 
known.  But  adversity,  with  her  lessons,  to  the  wise  so  precious, 
was  thrown  away  upon  his  contracted  understanding ;  and  seems 
to  have  only  served  to  make  him  superstitious  and  intolerant. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  were  resolved 
rather  to  break  with  his  people  than  with  his  confessor.     In 
Prince  Jules  de  Polignac  he  has  found  a  minister  well  suited  to 
the  genius  of  his  ghostly  counsellors.    Incapable  and  bigoted, 
but  presumptuous  and  obstinate,  he  left  the  place  of  representa- 
tion, for  which  his  mild  exterior  and  noble  birth  fitted  him ;  and 
from  representing  his  sovereign  abroad,  undertook  to  counsel 
bim  at  home— with  about  as  much  experience  of  state  affairs  as 
might  be  gleaned  by  the  alternate  frequenter  of  drawing-rooms 
and  the  mass.    All  France  raised  one  indignant  cry  against  this 
imhappy  appointment.    The  Chambers  met ;  the  Kmg  was  firm ; 
the  favourite  remained  blind  to  his  danger :   But  all  was  in  vain. 
The  ministry,  whom  the  nation  had  rejected,  were  discomfited 
by  decisive  majorities  in  the  Chambers ;  and  the  desperate  reso- 
lation  was  taken,  to  appeal  from  the  deputies  to  their  constituents, 
who  were  all  with  one  voice  determined  on  putting  down  a 
ministry  that  insulted  and  mocked  their  unitea  and  vehement 
wishes.     The  elections  are  closed ;  the  result  has  disappointed 
none  but  the  purblind  minions  of  power ;  and  nothing  seems  to 
await  the  ill-advised  monarch  but  the  choice  of  abandoning  his 
throne,  or  retracing  the  steps  by  which  he  has  lost  the  eonfi- 
dence  of  his  people,  hazardea  the  existence  of  his  dynasty,  and 
endangered  we  tranquillity  of  France  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Never  was  there  such  proof  given  of  the  degree  to  which  a 
prince  and  his  ministers  may  become  unpopvdar,  as  the  Al- 
gerine  Expedition  has  afforded.     The  love  of  military  glory 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  national  charac- 
ter of  our  neighbours.    The  principal  grievance  of  which  they 
had  complained  since  Uie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was  the 
loss  of  that  unmeasured  gratification  which  the  Empire  had 
procured  to  the  popular  appetite.     In  this  state  of  the  public 
mind  a  vast  expedition  was  prepared,  on  a  scale  worthy  of  Napo- 
leon himself;  all  the  resources  of  the  State,  naval  as  well  as 
military,  were  exhausted  in  its  equipment;  and  it  has  been 
^crowned  with  a  speedy  and  extensive  triumph,  without  any 
of  the  miseries  or  the  burdens  which  generally  make  victory 
so  costly.    The  court  and  die  priests,  those  ministers  of  peace, 
had  well  hoped  that  the  nation  would  be  dassded  with  the  pride, 
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pomm  mxA  eurenoMtenoe  of  thtir  fimmrite  war;  aad  woqU  be 
won  oT«r  to  aft  least  a  more  patieiit  endiinHice  of  the  Govwb- 
mentt  which  thue  oooaderately  pandered  for  the  pvevailhii^  tMte 
of  the  maldtade.  Bat  mightjr  hae  been  the  disappoisCment  of 
Uieeehopee.  For  any  thing  they  have  gained  by  it,  the  ininiatTM 
might  just  m  well  have  left  the  tooops  in  their  bairadn  and  the 
shipa  in  their  dry  docka.  Not  a  man  in  all  Fraaee  leema  to  eare 
one  mms  for  the  conqneat  whaeh  has  been  aehieved  on  the  African 
coast.  Hence  a  new  eovroe  of  mortificaUon  toaodi  menaa  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  expected  that  the  power  of  tbeb 
favourite  Prince  Jules  would  be  confirmed  (each  ie  tiw  fin 
diiooaUe  phraee)  by  military  encoeee,  withont  giviag  tbem- 
advet  the  trouble  to  enqnire  hew  far  a  French  setUenent  in  tiie 
Mediterranean  was  conaistent  with  the  intemats  of  England — 
just  at  they  were  foil  of  hope,  that  Ae  Spaniards  would  effect 
the  reconqoest  of  Mexieo,  in  order  that  liberty  and  repaUice 
might  be  eroshed,  at  any  expenee  to  the  commerce  of  their  own 
country,  and  the  haf^nees  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  English  Cabinet  is  not  quite  so  mocii  the 
narrative  <tf  a  King's  personal  caprice ;  and  affords,  thengftwc, 
a  less  poignant  satire  iroon  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  it  must,  we  mr,  be  dlowed  to  approach  neu4y  the 
same  points. 

The  late  Sovereign  of  this  country  was  a  prince  of  very  su- 
perior endowflsents  to  his  ally.  Educated  with  the  greatest 
wits  and  most  aceomptished  statesmen  of  his  i^e ;  Umed  bjr 
nature  with  a  large  share  of  talents  and  graces,  as  well  as  of 
liberal  sentiments,  he  was  fitted  bychameter  and  habits  tondwn 
any  court,  and  to  shed  a  lustre  over  his  rmgn.  But  unhapp9y, 
he  Ml  soon  after  his  accession  Into  the  hai^  of  persons  whose 
spirit  was  sxclesive  and  mercenary :  And  they  practised  upon 
passions  wsakened  by  a  long  course  of  indulgence,  so  as  to 
secure  their  own  influence,  W  the  estnmgement  of  the  honest 
and  enlightened  men  with  wnom  he  bad  once  been  famifiar. 
The  caprice,  so  natural  to  those  pampered  with  habitual  power, 
gained  an  ascendant  over  his  mind,  and  socm  betrayed  Um 
into  a  course  of  conduct  injurious,  we  are  concerned  to  say, 
not  only  to  his  own  peace  and  popularity,  but  to  die  interests 
of  royalty,  and  the  character  of  the  times.  Over  the  whole 
of  his  Queen^s  treatment  we  would  willingly  draw  a  veil :  Bat 
it  is  die  misery  of  scandals  so  fli^rant,  occurring  in  places  so 
high,  that  they  can  neither  be  concealed  nor  forgotten;  and 
we  now  r^er  to  this  deep  stain  on  a  reign  in  many  respects 
so  glorious,  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  no  event  since  fl)e 
accession  <tf  the  House  of  Brunswick,  has  tended  so  fatally  to 
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Abate  die  "wiioUioie  veaemtion  witk  which  the  people  genermlly 
regarded  the  monmrcby,  er  te  lower  the  eetamation  in  whidi  its 
eeaneellom  were  previomljr  held.  It  is  to  this  just  sense  of 
weakness,  and  to  the  feelings  of  soreness  and  distnist  wUdi  it 
engendered,  that  we  are  iMlined  to  ascribe  both  the  singular 
eombmatiDns  <^nioitof  the  succeeding  ministoiss,  and  the  notable 
^mcillatioB  of  their  pablic  policy.  In  the  Sorereign  himselff 
this  imsteadiness  of  pnrpose  soon  became  most  painfolly  con- 
spieaooa.  His  signal  defeat  m  this  disrepntaUe  persecution, 
after  all  the  assurances  of  essy  and  glorious  success  with  whidk 
he  had  been  dehided  by  his  flatterers,  seems  to  have  produced 
net  merely  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  dissatirfaction  with  all 
pablic  rsketk^  but  an  irresolution  in  the  pursuit  of  all  the  ob- 
jects tbai  successively  recommended  themsdves  to  his  wishes  ; 
and  a  csertain  morbid  and  suspicious  alternation  of  opposite 
impulses  became  the  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  those 
who  aspired  to  a  leading  place  in  his  counsels.  Nothing  was 
BO  di£Scult  as  to  fix  him,  whether  in  his  likings  or  his  ayep- 
sions.  The  favourites  of  to-day  might  be  dismissed  on  the 
nuHrrow ; — the  Holy  Alliance,  the  idol  of  this  hour,  might  be 
dashed  away  the  next ; — and  the  re-conquest  of  Spanish  Ain^ 
rica,  sighed  for  at  sunset,  might  be  succeeded  by  a  nt  of  emand^ 
pation  before  the  dawn  c^  day.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  a  steady 
and  a  determined  person,  of  mild  and  courtly  manners,  and 
little  troubled  with  scruples.  He  kept  him  right  (as  the  phrase 
was)  while  he  lived,  and  left  the  task  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton when  he  died.  His  Grace  began  his  reign  in  a  laudable 
though  characteristic  manner,  by  forcing  Mr  Uanning  upon  the 
reluctant  monarch.  The  pill,  his  Majesty  said,  was  a  bitter  one ; 
bat  he  was  compelled  to  swallow  it.  To  his  immortal  honour, 
Mr  CSanniuff  instantly  turned  over  a  new  leaf;  and  redaiaaed 
our  policy  mm  the  fetters  forged  for  it  by  Us  predecessors,  and 
H< ""         ' 


the  Holy  Allies.  The  political  demise  of  Lord  Liverpool 
followed  by  the  junction  of  Mr  Canning  with  the  bulk  of  the  li- 
beral party ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  It  Peel  retired 
on  the  precise  ground  of  the  new  prime  minister  being  friendly 
to  the  Catholic  Question.  The  bond  of  union  in  opposition  to 
Mr  Canoing^s  government,  was  a  determination  te  resist  that 
great  measure;  and  to  raise  the  country's  loudest  outcries 
against  idl  who  might  attempt  to  carry  it*    This  fmrmed  the 


*  Sir  R.  Peel  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an  exception  to  this  remark ; 
hot  no  one  lian  doubt,  that  be^wonld  have  been  fmd  co-operating  with 
the  party  who  raised  the  Pep^  cry. 
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obetaclei  and  the  only  obstacle,  to  the  nieoeee  of  the  qnec&m 
with  a  govemment  honestly  bent  on  bringing  it  forward;  bn^ 
as  long  as  this  opposition  existed,  to  try  it  was  an  utterly  hope- 
less attempt — an  attempt  which  must  have,  destroyed  the  mi- 
nistry, and  left  the  Catholics  where  they  were  before.  The 
King  had  imbibed  all  the  prejudices  of  the  intolerant  party ;  and 
in  fonr-and-twenty  hoars  from  the  question  being  brouglit  for- 
ward by  his  ministers,  he  inevitably  would  have  sent  for  the 
Dake  of  Wellington,  who,  with  Sir  R.  Peel,  would  then  have 
formed  a  No-popery  administration. 

We  marvel,  then,  at  the  great  thoughtlessness  of  thoee  who 
have  said  in  disparagement  of  the  Whigs,  the  GrenviUes,  and 
Mr  Canning,  that  the  Wellington  ministry  did  what  none  of 
them  durst  attempt  Why  durst  they  not  ?  Only  beeause  the 
Duke  would  have  been  ready  to  turn  them  out,  and  take  their 
place.  The  tract  before  us  well  comments  on  this  most  unfair 
topic  of  dispraise,  so  often  resorted  to  by  the  flatterers  of  the 
present  ministry : — 

*  The  Duke's  flatterers  are  fond  of  appealing  to  it,  in  order  to  contrast 
his  power  and  his  decision  with  the  iuBrroity  of  porpose  which  always 
marked  the  policy  of  the  Whigs,  the  GrenviUes,  and  Mr  CamiiD^,  towards 
Ireland.  "  He  has  done  what  none  of  yon  ever  could  !'*  Nothing  more 
tme  than  the  fact ;  nothing  more  absurd, — ^more  thoughtless,  than  the  in- 
ference in  bis  praise,  if  intended  as  a  disparagement  of  his  adversaries. 
Why  could  not  they  do  it  ?  Why  durst  they  not  even  attempt  it  ?  Be- 
cause of  t/ie  Dukcy  and  such  as  the  Duke,  who,  had  they  taken  a  step  to- 
wards it,  would  have  raised  the  cry  of  No  Popery,  and  set  themselves  at 
the  head  of  a  High  Church  party,  to  destroy  whatever  ministry  should 
venture  upon  such  courses.  The  King  and  the  Court  were  with  them, 
and  a  change  of  Govemment  would  have  been  the  consequence  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  The  Duke  carried  the  question,  exactiv  because  be, 
its  enemy,  luckily  came  over  to  join  its  friends.  To  praise  him  f<»>  doing 
so  is  fab*  and  just ;  but  to  praise  him  at  the  expense  of  those  friends  of 
the  measure,  whom  he  bad  so  long  prevented  ft*om  carrying  it,  and  to 
whom  he  went  over  at  the  eleventh  hour,  would  be  exactly  Tike  praisiiif 
Jussuf  Pasha  for  the  surrender  of  Adrianople,  and  exclaiming — '<  See 
bow  much  better  a  friend  to  Russia  this  barbarian  is,  than  her  own  Die- 
bitseb  ?     When  did  he  ever  do  such  a  thing  ?** ' 

It  was  much  to  be  lamented  by  every  trne  friend  of  hu 
country,  that  Earl  Grey  could  not  so  far  orercome  his  not  un- 
natural prejudices,  as  to  have  joined  the  administration  of  1827. 
His  being  left  out  of  that  arrangement  was  openly,  and  upon 
every  occasion,  given  by  some  of  his  most  distinguished  friends 
as  their  reason  for  also  standing  aloof.     *  Lord  Grey  is  excla- 

•  ded.'    •  Why  is  Lord  Grey  not  comprehended  ?'    *  We  can  sup- 

*  port  no  ministry  of  which  Lprd  Grey  does  not  form  a  part/ 
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Such  were  the  constant  professions  of  tliose  devoted  friends  and 
stanch  adherents.     The  answer,  that  the  King  would  not  snffor 
him  to  be  named,  was  ready  enough ;  but  it  only  increased  Ui0 
indignation  of  those  honest  and  zealous  followers.     That  any 
minister  should  abstain  from  insisting  upon  a  measure  so  esaen- 
tial  to  the  public  service,  because  of  the  King's  personal  preju<* 
dices,  was  deemed  an  incredible  and  monstrous  desertion  of 
daty.     And  for  a  little  season,  those  good  people  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  steady  and  exemplary  partisane 
that  man  ever  had;  and  Lord  Grey  was  deemed  happy  beyond 
the  lot  of  other  leaders  in  having  so  firm  a  knot  of  supporters, 
whom  no  smiles  could  win,  no  menaces  frighten,  from  their 
duty  to  a  chief  and  a  friend.    Alas  !  how  shortlived  are  human 
friendships  !  how  brittle  is  party  allegiance !     It  iff  our  painful 
task  to  record,  that  no  sooner  had  Mr  Canning  died,  and  his  ad- 
herents been  dispersed,  than  Lord  Grey's  partisans, — the  most 
vehement,  at  least,  of  them,— found  it  a  fitting  and  a  decent 
thing  to  aflfect  the  Duke  of  Wellington,— to  load  him  with  ca- 
resses,— to  regard  him  as  the  only  man  formed  to  govern  the 
country — simply  because  he  could  control  the  King ;  and  when 
they  found  his  influence  exercised  to  keep  himself  in   office, 
but  in  nowise  to  bring  Lord  Grey  into  place  with  him,  he  was 
still  suffered,  with  admirable  patience,  to  give,  as  a  reason,  the 
King's  personal  antipathies,  which  could  not  be  subdued  !    The 
King,  however,  departed  this  life ;  and  his  antipathies  died  with 
him.     Why  was  Lord  Grey  still  excluded  ?     *  Never  mind,* 
■aid  the  knot  of  stanch  friends,— and  they  voted  with  the  Duke, 
against  a  motion  of  a  constitutional  nature  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Grey !    Truth  and  justice  compel  us^  to  deplore  the 
grievous  error  of  judgment  which   involved  in   this  strange 
course  so  virtuous  a  man,  so  inestimable  a  patriot,  as  him  whom 
no  worse  motive  could  seduce  from  the  path  of  right, — the  no- 
ble head  of  the  house  of  Russell.     Of  the  place-hunters,  the 
ribbon-fanciers,  the  job-mongers,  who  sought  to  shelter  their 
aberrations  under  his  revered  name,  we  condescend  not  to 
speak ;  trusting  that  when  subserviency— or  it  may  onlv  be 
folly—shall  have  had  its  day,  returning  reason  will  recall  the 
pretences  of  1827,  and  produce  at  least  an  outward  semblance 
of  consistency  between  their  professions  and  their  conduct* 


♦  Of  course,  must  be  exempt  from  all  such  censures  one  or  two  amia- 
ble and  honest  indiridoals,  whom  personal  respect  snd  friendship  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  have  misled. 

VOL.  LI.  NO  Oil.  2  o 
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Let  OS  now  consider  what  has  so  far  enabled  the  Doke  sf 
Wellington  to  perform  so  extraordinary  a  feat  as  to  take  mai 
keep  the  goremment  of  this  oonntry,  at  a  season  of  uneiMmplei 
dmcoltj,  and  while  all  the  questions  of  civil  policjr,  of  wtieii 
he  is  confessedly  ignorant,  have  been  in  discnssion* 

That  he  has  no  qualifications  for  the  place  into  which  acci- 
dent has  thrust  him,  cannot  be  asserted  by  any  candid  obav- 
ver.  He  has  valuable  qualities,  even  as  a  statesman ;  he  lias 
firmness,  sagacity,  industry.  Had  he  taken  the  Great  Seal,  aa 
ignorant  of  equity  as  Sir  John  Copley  was,  in  1827,  he  woald, 
we  verily  believe,  have  made  himself  a  much  better  equity  law- 
yer than  Lord  Lyndhurst  can  now  pretend  to  be*  Hu  pride^  if 
not  his  principles,  would  have  made  him  ashamed  of  taknig  the 
emoluments  of  a  high  station,  without  at  least  attempting  to 
qualify  himself  for  performing  its  duties.  But  to  pretend  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  the  habits  of  debate,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  civil  affairs,  or  the  political  and  general  information 
necessary  for  him  who  would  be  first  minister  of  a  great  coun- 
try, the  affiurs  of  which  are  so  complicated  as  ours,  and  the  bu- 
siness of  which  is  to  be  transacted  in  popular  assemblies,  would 
be  ridiculous.  And  to  pretend  to  believe  that  he  was  chosen  for 
his  office  on  account  of  any  such  fitnesses  for  its  duties,  would 
be  the  grossest  affectation.  There  are  not  three  men,  hardly 
three  women,  in  the  country,  who  seriously  dream  of  any  suck 
thing.  Why,  then,  was  he  selected  for  a  place,  to  which  all  agree 
he  had  no  claims  from  merit  ?  Nay,  why  did  he  consent  to 
take  a  place  in  January  1828,  which,  in  June  1827,  he  had 
himself  pronounced  nothing  but  insanity  could  ever  make  him 
think  of  holding  ?    This  question  is  not  difficult  to  answer. 

The  late  King  was  alarmed  at  the  weakness  of  the  Ministers, 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  1827,  left  him  more  than  once  without 
any  government,  by  the  ill-placed  diffidence  of  some,  and  the 
downright  pusillanimity  of  others.  He  must  have  a  ministry ; 
but  he  was  resolved  not  to  have  those  who  alone  could  well  ad- 
minister the  public  affairs.  A  steady  man  at  all  events  was  want- 
ed,— one  who  would  not  lose  heart  and  run,  the  moment  any 
difficulty  came  in  his  way.  Such  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Hii  further  reflections  of  six  months  bad  made  him  think  either 
less  highly  of  others,  or  less  meanly  of  himself.  He  was  the  only 
man  who  had  the  nerves  to  undertake  a  task  of  vast  magnitude, 
for  which  he  was  almost  whollv  unfit,  and  to  risk  the  shame  of 
a  total  failure,  against  which,  should  it  befall  him,  he  had  to  set 
the  success  of  a  long  life  in  war,  and  the  excuse  of  having  been 
forced  to  take  a  place  which  nobody  else  was  wUling  to  fiice. 
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It  is  plaiiiy  howeTer,  that  hit  real  qualification  ii  to  be  found  in 
the  late  King^s  personal  hatreds  and  caprices,  which  made  it  ab- 
■olntely  necessary  to  rule  him  with  a  steady  hand,  and  at  the 
same  lime  to  avoid  forcing  certain  individuals  upon  his  choice. 

A  few  months  after  the  Dake  became  Minister,  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  part  of  his  colleagues  resigned ;  driven  awa^^ 
it  is  understood,  bv  his  domineering  spirit,  which  makes  all  ma 
coadjutors  mere  ciphers,  except  Sir  R«  Peel,— and  leaves  even 
bim  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  and  not  very  explicable  predi* 
cament.  A  AGnistry  was  now  exhibited  to  the  astonished  na« 
tion,  and  pretended  to  steer  the  state  through  all  its  difficultiee 
at  home  and  abroad,  such  as  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
bad  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  statesman  to  conceive.  A  Field- 
marshal  ruled  over  the  Treasury — received  deputations  from 
the  Bank  on  currency  questions— -the  Stock  Excnange  on  fund- 
ing— ^Lloyd's  on  trade — discussed  questions  of  dockets  and  eo« 
Siets  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Customs— the  mysteries  of 
e  Hong  with  the  Leadenhall-Street  sovereigns,  and  the  arcana 
of  process  and  costs  with  the  attorneys  and  the  special  pleaders. 
The  Secretary  at  War,  of  course,  was  a  soldier ;  but  the  Co* 
lonies  were  handed  over  to  a  Quartermaster-Greneral,  on  whom 
devolved  the  disposal  of  all  questions  touching  slave  evidence— 
the  protecting  duties  on  East  and  West  India  sugars — and 
the  preparation  of  new  codes  for  colonies  stretching  through 
every  clime,  and  peopled  by  so  many  races,  with  such  various 
habits  and  institutions,  as  it  would  affright  Bentham  himself  even 
to  think  of  giving  laws  to.  To  aid  the  board  of  general  officers 
in  their  hopeful  task,  and  to  conciliate  the  Commons  to  their 
measures,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  appointed  whom 
the  House  would  not  listen  to;  the  foreign  affiurs  were  commit- 
ted to  a  nobleman  of  Prince  Mettemich's  school,  of  whom  the 
pamphlet  before  us  speaks  somewhat  complimentarily  when  it 
describes  him  <  as  inheriting  all  Mr  Pitt's  insolence,  with  less 
*  than  Mr  Addington's  capacity  ;*  while  Ireland  and  India,  about 
to  become  the  grand  topics  of  parliamentary  discussion,  and 
whose  affairs  assuredly  presented  the  most  apmdling  difficulties, 
and  required  the  most  experienced  heads  and  the  most  delicate 
hands,  were  intrusted  to  a  frothy  spouter,  without  temper  or 
judgment,  and  a  feeble  translator  of  German  poetry. 

ouch  was  the  Ministry  of  1828,  when  the  necessity  of  some 
great  measure  to  prolong  its  existence  for  six  months  became 
manifest,  and  obtamed  for  it  the  respite  which  even  party  will  give 
when  actuated  by  principle.  The  Session  of  1839  opened  with 
the  Catholic  Question,    The  Poke^  and  sUU  more  Sir  R,  Pee)^ 
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dasenred  tbe  greatest  possible  praise  for  the  manner  of  harrying 
through  that  great  measare.  One  only  regret  remuned ;  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  King  in  regard  to  Mr  O'Connell  were 
consulted ;  and  the  gratification  of  his  Majesty's  dislike  occa- 
sioned much  painful  debate  in  Parliament,  and  a  contested  elec- 
tion in  Ireland.  The  Opposition  might  well  for  themfldvea 
have  resisted  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty  shilling  free- 
holders, which  was  annexed  to  the  emancipation.  It  wonid 
have  raised,  instead  of  risking,  their  popularity — it  would,  more- 
over, have  destroyed  the  Duke's  administration — ^But  it  would 
have  endangered  the  Catholic  Question ;  and  they  nobly  dis- 
dained to  purchase,  at  such  a  price,  any  party  triumph ;  and  pre- 
ferring real  and  patriotic,  to  apparent  and  passing  consuten- 
cy,  they  reluctantly  supported  one  measure  for  the  sake  of  the 
o^er*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  never  in  his  life  betrayed  a 
greater  want  of  magnanimity  towards  an  adversary,  or  commit- 
ted a  more  decided  error,  than  when  he  avoided  all  due  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  disinterested,  such  almost  romantic,  conduct. 
~Not  only  did  he  so,  but  he  ostentatiously  discarded  his  new  co- 
adjutors. He  had  won  the  day  by  their  help;  he  had  been  in 
their  hands  for  life  and  for  death;  ho  had  found  them  incapable 
of  taking  the  least  advantage  of  their  own  power  and  his  weak- 
ness ;  and  he  chose  the  moment  of  victory  to  thank  them  for 
their  past  services,  and  pretty  plainly  to  indicate  that  he  had  no 
further  occasion  for  them.  This  courteous  speech  was  followed 
up  by  a  cautious  estrangement  from  them,  and  no  little  disposi- 
tion to  reunite  with  those  whom  he  had  left,  and  whose  hostility 
he  had  provoked.  The  Ultra-tory  party,  however,  were  not  made 
of  such  pliant  or  supple  materials.  He  had  plainly  yet  to  learn 
the  new  trade  he  had  taken  up.  He  fancied  all  men  made  of  the 
same  stuff  with  those  courtly  Tories  whom  every  minister  may 
command,  and  can  both  surely  reckon  upon  for  friends  while  in 
office,  and  as  surely  for  enemies  when  he  resigns.  He  now  dis- 
covered that  there  are  two  classes  of  Tories — ^those  who  cannot 
quit  their  places, — and  those  who  will  not  quit  their  principles. 
To  the  former  he  owed  his  maiorities  in  favour  of  that  question 
which,  up  to  half  past  two  of  the  clock  on  the  fifth  of  February, 
1829,  they  had  strenuously  resisted — and  which  they  crowded 
the  Bar  of  the  Lords  at  that  hour  of  that  day,  ready  still  to  re- 
sist with  might  and  main.  Mlien  they  found  that  the  King's 
speech  was  for  emancipation,  they  might  be  somewhat  startl^ : 
but  they  never  hesitated  or  flinched.  They  went  to  their  places 
cheered  the  minister,  applauded  their  old  adversaries,  and  called 
aloud  for  Emancipation^  instead  of  No  Popery ^  as  they  had  been 
doing  all  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  ad  they  were  quite  prepared 
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to  do  that  night  also !  The  quegtion  was  carried  in  the  Commons 
by  near  two  to  one-— where  it  had  never  been  carried  before  bat 
by  some  half-dozen  of  majority.  In  the  Lords,  where  it  had  been 
uniformly  defeated  by  two  to  one,  it  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.     This  astonmung  fact — this  spectacle  so  cheering  to  the 
Dake,  if  not  to  the  respecters  of  our  parliamentary  constitution, 
— Beems  to  have  intoxicated  his  Grace  with  the  dream  that  he 
could  now  do  as  he  pleased.    But  he  found  there  was  another 
kind  of  men,  hitherto  his  supporters,  henceforward  his  enemies. 
These  complained,  unjustly  perhaps,  of  being  betrayed  in  the 
change  of  policy,  happily  for  the  state,  adopted  under  the  pres- 
sure of  imminent  necessity ;  but  they  complained,  with  less  in- 
justice, of  having  been  deceived  in  the  progress  of  the  new  po- 
licy.    They  recollected  that  the  Solicitor-Ueneral  Tindal  had 
suddenly  abandoned  the  ground  of  his  repeated  canvass  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  avowed  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  disco- 
very of  securities.    They  recollected  that  the  Duke  himself  had 
told  them,  when  Lord  Colchester  expressed  his  unabated  alarm 
for  the  church,  to  wait  till  they  saw  the  securities^  and  perhaps 
they  might  find  no  fault  with  the  bill.  They  recollected  that  the 
Chancellor,  once  a  stanch  reformer,  but  who  had  become  a  leader 
of  the  XJitra-tories,  had  lectured  long  and  loud  on  securities. 
What,  then,  was  their  astonishment  to  find  the  bill  come  firom 
the  hands  of  the  soldier  and  his  two  lawyers,  without  the  sha- 
dow of  a  shade  of  security  in  it,  from  the  preamble  to  the  close  I 
They  said  they  had  been  duped  once : — ^but  it  must  be  their 
own  fault  if  the  trick  succeeded  again. 

Accordingly,  those  consistent,  and  honest,  though  much  mis- 
taken men,  have  ever  since  repulsed  all  his  Grace's  advances ; 
and  much  as  he  has  seemed  to  yearn  after  their  lost  embraces, 
he  has  been  fated  to  behold  others,  more  fortunate  than  himself^ 
obtwi  a  share  of  their  favours.     The  truth  is,  that  the  Duke 
was  driven  to  the  great  step  he  so  unexpectedly  took,  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances ;  and  the  praise  of  doing  with  a  ffood 
grace,  and  in  a  determined  and  manly  way,  what  he  had  no 
choice  in  adopting  or  rejecting,  is  all  the  merit  which  can  be 
fairly  allotted  to  him.     No  one  beyond  the  circle  of  his  unthiidc- 
ing  flatterers  can  ever  muster  power  of  face  enough  to  give  him 
more  honour  than  this,  for  the  measures  of  1829.  But  the  Ultra- 
tory  party  were  men  of  principle ;  and  freely  acknowledge  the 
immeasurable  superiority  in  point  of  principle  by  which  their 
ancient  adversaries  the  Whigs  surpassed  their,  late  friend  and 
leader.    A  very  natural  esteem  thus  sprung  up  between  two 
dashes  of  men  both  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  it  has  beeo 
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MQMuUd  by  ooeauonal  oo-operaiion  during  tlit  mrniniliiig  mk 
Mon  af  PurUameot. 

Having  briefly  ftketoked  the  progreM  of  evanUi  as  fiur  w  r»- 
g«fda  pariiMt  and  abown  by  what  stepa  they  aseumad  the  «■- 
exampled  poeitum  in  which  they  stood  at  the  epening  •£  the  lale 
eewion,  it  now  beeomee  fit  that  we  ihould  eaet  a  narrower  ylwiee 
npen  the  prooeedingi  of  Parliament  during  that  extraordinary^ 
riod,  in  which,  it  hai  been  justly  obseryed,  that  mora  was  adU 
and  less  done  than  in  any  equal  portion  of  psrKamentary  hialt y 
since  the  eoaqoest. 

The  first  night  dearly  showed  that  the  Minisfarj  knd  lost  Jtkd 
power  or  influence  in  the  House  of  CesiBioDS : — ut  ansendaflst 
was  SAOYcd  to  the  Address ;  and  it  was,  to  all  practical  intently 
carried — for  the  leaders  of  Opposition  profcised  to  aiqipcci  il 
without  desiring  to  turn  out  the  ministers,  and  tins  indaocd  W> 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  of  their  steadiest  adhersnts  to  Tote  with 
the  OoTcmaMnt — ^hy  which  TOtes  alone  the  amendment  wnc  lact 
and  the  Ministry  was  eaTcd.     The  Dakc,  then,  had  TirtoaUy 
eesstd  to  reign ;  bat  his  adversariea  did  not  ehocae  to  tm  hiaa 
oat,  and  thnt  sayed  him.    This  step  has  been  made  the  sohiaci 
of  moeh  censure  by  these  fn  less  competent  to  decide  than  the 
experienced  leaders  of  the  Oppesitioa ;  bctaasc  ignofamt  of  the 
fa^  known  to  those  stetcBama,  and  not  gifted  with  thek  saga 
tnty.    The  King's  personal  hatreds  remained  as  deeply  raosed  sS 
oyer ;  Ub  caprices  were  as  difficult  to  coatroL    Had  Ika  Dake 
resigned,  no  new  government  coaM  haTc  been  formed ;  and  he 
must  have  returned  mere  powerfitl  to  oftce,  sad  might,  by  pes- 
«biKty,  have  trampled  en  Us  opponents.    Even  the  hamir^  ef 
this  was  to  be  avoided ;  and  it  was  e^[aaHy  manifest,  thai  no 
man  is  at  liberty  to  destroy  a  Cabinet,  it  he  possemes  sot  a  Mr 
prospect  of  being  able  to  replace  it  with  a  better.    Evenle  have 
since  confirmed  this  wise  and  temperate  view  of  the  Whig  hsad- 
ors;  but  the  Doke'^  ministry  now  received  die  blow;  ai^  Aey 
have  gone  on  from  week  to  week,  ret^ng  under  it,  trusting  to 
the  forbearance  of  their  adversaries,  sosd  expossd  to  the  pi^  of 
alt  men. 

Never,  aeeorcKngly,  was  there  snek  a  seesioi^  of  Pkrlmmeni. 
€>&  every  question  it  was  doubtful  which  way  the  majority  weald 
decide.  On  no  questioa-  was  there  any  doubt  tiiiat  the  whotr 
force  of  the  debate  would  be  found  against  the  govemmeat.  The 
Ministry  had  Sir  R.  Pee^  and  him  alone,  to  speak  a  word  for 
tikem.  He  is  a  man  of  respectable  taleni»,  but  far,  veryforcertasBljr, 
AfombeingafifPsi-ratenMiav  HischaraeteriehigbljrestimaUe^Mi 
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official  babiUi  and  hift  indofttry  are  exceedingly  valuaMe,  tad  he 
flroold  be  a  great  accession  to  any  minietry.    In  easy  and  tran- 
quil times,  be  might  eren  play  the  first  part,  and  state  the  case 
for  the  government,  or  derond  its  little  peccadilloes,  or  meet  its 
ordinary  opponents^  and  give  to  those  who  wanted  to  vote  with  it 
plausible  reasons  for  supporting  its  measures.  But  for  the  stormy 
times  we  live  in — ^for  questions  involving  the  fate  of  cabinets^ 
and  even  of  dynasties — for  the  real  tug  of  war,  and  to  meet 
such  antagonists  as  he  sees  ranged  against  him^  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  wholly  unfit.     Were  he  iar  more  capable  than 
he  is,  no  man  standing  quite  alone  in  his  situation,  and  in  the 
present  position  of  parties  and  of  afiiurs,  can  possibly  conduct 
the  business  of  the  country  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.   And  yet  the  utmost  forbearance  was  shown  towards  him 
throughout  the  Session.    No  one  ever  made  a  personal  attack 
upon  him ;  his  arguments  were  answered,  and  his  errors  expo- 
sed, with  the  reluctance  and  the  tenderness  of  the  most  frienoly 
disposition.     Even  when  the  trenches  were  opened  against  the 
government  at  large,  he  was  always  made  an  exception ;  and  the 
blows  that  fell  thick  and  heavy  elsewhere,  were  never  aimed  at 
him.    He  has  tried  to  lead  the  Commons,  and  has  failed,  in  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  defied  the  powers  of  any  single 
man;  But  he  has  not  yet  made  the  attempt,  in  the  circumstancefir 
that  await  him,  should  parties  remain  next  session  marshalled  as 
they  are  now.     He  has  had  no  real  hostilitv  to  contend  with ; 
he  has  only  been  matched  with  half  friends,  or  with  most  re- 
luctant adversaries ;  he  has  never  any  one  night  felt  the  *  power 
<  of  any  adversary^  whom  be  had  not  a  fair  chance  of  defeating. 
The  following  passage  of  the  pampblet  before  us,  paints  the  very 
different  scene  which  now  awaits  him,  should  he  prefer  a  blmd 
obedieiice  to  his  military  chief,  before  every  thing  that  is  due^ 
in  common  prudence,  to  his  own  character  and  station.     '  No 
more  courtesy — no  more  displays  of  superiority  without  mischief 
— no  more  exhibitions  of  skill  in  showing  men  their  weakness, 
without  doing  them  any  harm — no  more  shaking  them  good- 
humouredly  over  the  precipice,  and  then  setting  them  down  on 
its  edg^ — no  more  taning  them  up  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
holding  them  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  patting  them  on  the 
head  as  the  Brobdig^nag  King  did  Grildrig.  The  time  for  action 
is  come — the  buttons  are  dashed  away  from  the  foils — the  guns 
are  shotted  to  their  lips — they  are  pointed  at  the  weak  parts— 
that  is,  they  are  pointed  at  all  parts — the  matches  are  on  fire^« 
and  the  word  only  is  wanted  to  make  them  roar.     The  Captain 
is  a  bold  man ;  but  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  upon  such  an  OC08« 
sion  as  this,  require?  a  madman^  not  a  bold  one.^ 
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There  are  mmU  in  Sir  R.  Peel^  whieh  deeenre  te  be 
both  in  joetioe  to  tiit^,  mud  as  exphdning  all  the  forbearance  and 
even  kindnees  displayed  towards  him.    Bat  tbeee,  unforionaie- 
ly  for  the  ministry,  bring  no  addition  of  strength ;  on  the  con- 
trary they  greatly  lessee  iu  influence  both  in  Parliament  and 
the  country.     He  has  become  a  distinguished  and  most  valua- 
ble votary  of  liberal  principles.     He  had  taken,  some  time  ago, 
to  reform  the  criminal  law ;  he  has  heartily  supported  the  re- 
formers of  our  civil  jurisprudence.     He  is  the  friend  of  a  liberal 
policy  in  commercial  matters ;  and,  probably,  no  adherent  to  the 
ftlse  views  of  arbitrary  power,  cherished  by  the  Wellingtons  and 
the  Aberdeens  in  respect  to  foreign  affairs.  But  all  this  ohywuMij 
lessen!  his  influoioe  with  the  high  Tory  party,  whose  cbampioii  be 
long  was ;  and  when  he  left  them  on  their  grand  point,  the  Catholic 
Question,  and  abjured  heartily  as  heretical  that  great  Shibbo- 
leth of  their  union,  he  more  than  forfeited  any  part  of  the  influ- 
ence he  once  possessed,  and  made  himself  an  object  of  their  loud 
and  vindictive  hostility.     We  express  the  thmg  very  feebly; 
there  never  was  a  public  man  more  entirely  abandoned,  more 
fiercely  opposed  by  his  former  adherents ;  nor  one  who  made  so 
great  a  sacrifice  to  his  principles.    That  such  conduct  has  justly 
recommended  him  to  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  is  as  certain 
as  that  it  has  destroyed  his  whole  personal  weight  in  the  country. 
He  might  have  retained  their  good-will  for  ever ;  he  might  have 
improved  a  most  precious  opportunity  of  gaining  among  the  po- 
pular party,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  almost  as  high  a  place  as 
be  had  virtuously  sacrificed  on  the  odier  side.    But  he  betrayed 
a  little  mind  at  this  critical  moment ;  he  hungered  after  the  po- 
sition he  had  quitted ;  he  was  alarmed  at  the  solitude  iu  which 
be  found  himself;  he  was  afraid  to  trust  his  new  associates ;  he 
took  no  bold  or  decided  part — made  no  clear  elections-cut  no 
Grordian  knot— overleaped  no  entanglements;  but  sought  to  avoid 
a  danger  which  he  saw  before  him,  by  lingering  in  a  position  a 
thousand  times  more  perilous,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  jeo- 
pardy which,  we  much  fear,  has  now  overtaken  him — the  last  in 
which  a  statesman  should  ever  let  himself  be  involved — that  of 
falling  between  the  opposite  parties,  and  losing  the  support  of 
one  without  gaining  that  of  the  other.    He  may  yet  have  a  mo- 
ment for  reconsidering  and  retracing  his  steps,  for  refusing  any 
longer  implicit  obedience  to  a  haughty  chief,  and  acting  as  his 
own  honour  and  his  situation  in  the  country  require. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  survey  the  dangers  that  await  him 
sbould  he  retain  his  present  uDjprecedent^  position.  On  his 
front,  the  great  body  of  the  old  Opposition,  reinforced,  and  led 
with  a  vigour  fmd  talent  npt  to  be  exceeded—endowed  with  all 
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the  popularity  arising  from  steady  and  dinnterested  adhesion 
io  pubhc  principle,  and  from  a  series  of  Tictories,  unparalleled, 
in  favour  of  the  people's  rights,  and  of  their  only  sound  and 
enlightened  opinions.  On  the  one  flank,  a  smaller,  but  most 
csompact  and  effective  corps,  the  remains  of  Mr  Canning's 
friends,  and  who,  to  great. talents  and  acquirements,  add  long 
experience  in  office.  A  much  more  numerous  body  of  men, 
representing  the  Church  and  Tory  party,  and  numbering,  too, 
among  their  ranks  active  debaters,  and  old  implacable  enemies, 
forms  the  third  grand  division  of  the  Opposition.  To  meet  all 
this  array  of  strength  and  of  numbers,  the  Gh>vernment  has  but 
a  single  man  whom  the  House  will  hear  speak,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Treasury  Note,  which  has  during  the  late  session  con- 
stantly failed.  On  the  occasion  of  a  new  reign,  and  the  first 
address  to  the  Sovereign  after  his  accession,  that  Note  could 
only  procure  the  attendance  of  a  bare  majority;  while  146  mem- 
bers, without  a  single  summons  calling  Uiem  together,  and  with 
only  an  accidental  notice  that  there  might  be  a  diviuon,  at  once 
voted  against  the  Government 

The  Lords,  however,  it  may  be  smd,  are  another  House  of 
Parliament,  and  there  the  minister  himself  acts  with  his  peers, 
and  <  commands  the  applause  of  the  listening  senate.'  In  good 
truth,  he  might  as  well  think  of  <  awakbe  to  ecstasy  the  living 
^  lyre !'  Few  sights  so  piteous  as  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Mr  Goulbum  (if 
it  be  not  Lord  F.  Leveson  Gower  and  Sir  G.  Murray)  have  ever 
moved  the  pity  of  men  of  experience  and  right  feelings ;  but  no 
sight  so  grotesque  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  debating  ca- 
pacity, was  ever,  certainly,  offered  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  ob- 
server. When  Rousseau  once  undertook  to  write  an  opera,  ig- 
norant of  musical  composition,  and  then  to  direct  the  orchestra,  as 
ignorant  of  execution,  he  tells  us,  *  No,  never  since  the  world  be- 
^an  was  there  heard  so  strange  a  charivaru*  The  conqueror  of 
Waterloo,  we  verily  do  think,  would  hardly  be  less  at  home 
upon  the  violin,  than  he  is  in  meeting  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  debate.  He  may  rest  assured,  this 
is  not  the  line  in  which  nature  intended  him  to  excel.  If  we 
had  had  *  a  king  who  had  no  childish  fancies  to  gratify — ^who 
^  did  not  one  day  want  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  at  the  risk  of  a 

*  civil  war — another  day  to  build  palaces  at  the  cost  of  a  mil- 
<  lion — ^who  had  no  minions  to  rule  over  him — and  no  personal 

*  spites  to  gratify,  he  would  never  have  required  an  unyielding 
^  minister  to  keep  him  in  order;  the  necessity  of  the  Duke  of  Wei- 

*  lington,  as  Premier,  would  not  have  been  felt.'  So  long  as  it 
was  otherwise,  it  was  well  enough  to  look  for  no  quality  in  a 
first  minister  bat  a  firm  hand  and  a  strong  purpose,  out  aU  men 
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nm  di«  imMnibillty  of  thb  qodifilmtioii  rapfdyti^  tlie  wat  of  d 
othen — of  eivil  wiidom— of  knowledge— of  debatiDg  pmwen; 
and  all  men  are  lost  in  amaaement  at  the  Uhidnees  which  tarn  be 
ineenslble  to  a  light  that  glares  in  ererj  other  eye.  It  ia  trae,  he 
hae  Lord  Ellenborongh  and  Lord  Aberdeen  near  him;  but  tbej 
are  additions  to  his  meapaeitf,  not  materials  of  strength;  A>r 
they  hare  jost  as  mneh  weakness  as  himself^  and  not  a  sinf  le 
one  of  the  claims  to  oar  gratitude^  and  oar  esteem,  which  so 
renowned  a  commander  jostlj  possesses^  and  pats  forth  with 
never-failing  eflfect,  except  when  he  makes  them  Ae  passjwirta 
to  a  kind  of  consideration  he  nerer  by  posnUlity  can  attam. 

In  these  circamstances,  what  can  the  goiyemm^nt  do  ?  The 
King  has  kept  them  together  fir  the  present  Any  seenrity  be« 
yond  the  present  they  haye  not,  neither  can  they  hare.  His 
Majesty  most  have  a  government  that  can  transact  th^  bosiness 
of  the  coantry,  and  save  it  from  the  misehieft  and  the  risks  of 
nncertainty  and  feebleness  approaching  to  anarchy.  He  is  a 
prince  of  a  manly  and  plain  nnderstanding;  he  has  no  personal 
hatreds  to  gratify,  and  if  he  ever  had,  they  were  pointed  sggidnst 
the  Dake  himself,  and  these  he  has  nobly  sacrifice  to  the  conve- 
nienee  of  the  state,  deeming  a  sudden  change  on  his  accesskm 
detrimental  to  the  public  service.    The  instant  that  his  Maje9- 

?''s  eyes  are  opened  to  the  state  of  things  in  both  Hodses  bf 
^Kament,  that  instant  there  is  an  end  of  the  weakest  ndnle- 
try  that  ever  tried  to  rale  any  country.  All  this  the  Duke  well 
knows ;  but  with  his  usual  confidence,  he  toasts  to  better  his 
desperate  condition  by  the  chances  of  a  general  election  ! 

Will  he  gain  by  those  chances  ?  First  of  all— can  he  remedy, 
by  the  utmost  success,  the  real  mischiefs  that  beset  him,  the  weak- 
ness that  paralyzes  his  government  ?  The  fantasy  is  preposte- 
rous ;  it  shows  a  gross  ignorance  of  his  real  danger, — an  dmost 
incredible  unacquaintance  with  the  natare  of  Parliament.  He 
wants  numbers,  it  is  troe ;  but  be  wants  supporters  of  power  in 
the  House,  and  of  weight  out  of  it,  a  thousand  times  more ;  and 
he  is  belef^ered  by  adversaries,  any  one  of  whom  is  for  mtfte 
than  a  match  for  all  his  debaters  in  both  Houses  together.  Does 
he  imagine  that  there  is  any  sort  of  doubt  of  Mr  Brougham's 
return  to  Parliament?  Thinks  he  to  eject  Mr  Huskisson  at  Li* 
verpod  ?  Dreams  he  that  Cambridge  will  reject  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  ?  Who  can  have  put  it  into  his  head  that  Mr  Stai^ley  will 
not  again  sit  for  Preston  ?  What  flattering  tongue  of  either  sex 
can  have  lulled  him  to  soft  repose  on  the  subject  6t  the  tvs^o 
Grants  ?  But  if  all  these  were  removed,  he  must  be  grievously 
misled  to  think  that,  in  the  Rices,  the  Graham^,  t&e  Hum^,  t6 
say  nothhig  of  otket  rising  talents  <rf  late  lidded  to  the  force  of 
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Oppo«ilioD|  his  only  debaters  wooM  net  hare  qoite  enough  np* 
on  their  hands.  It  is  also  positiiTely  certain  that  a  new  Par^ 
liament  will  see  Mr  Denman  restored  to  that  eommanding  sta- 
tion within  its  walls,  which  his  splendid  talents  and  onMenush* 
ed  integrity  heretofore  won  for  him. 

In  the  mere  question  of  nnmbers,  what  right  has  this  orer* 
weening  chief  to  be  confident  of  bettering  his  condition  ?  Does 
be  suppose  that  members  of  Parliament  can  be  lerled  by  main 
force,  like  conscripts,  or  that  the  wMppers-in  can  beat  up  for 
them  like  recruits,  by  crying  out,  God  saro  great  Arthur,  ItewA 
with  Lord  Orey  ?  He  will  find  elections  a  harder  job  than  h0 
thinks  for.  He  will  possibly  learn  that  there  are  as  many  will* 
ing  to  come  forward  on  the  popular  as  on  the  deeply  mtpopnlar 
side  of  the  question.  He  will,  in  all  likelihood,  earperience  some* 
what  of  Prince  Jules  de  PoHgnac's  dlsappoinlttent,  who  dreamt, 
once  upon  a  time,  that  the  Inng  could  make  any  man  a  min}#^ 
ter,  whether  natnre  had  made  him  or  no  of  the  proper  stnif,  mud 
that  any  minister  could  elect  a  new  and  subserrlent  Parliament, 
and  foimd,  to  hk  sorrow  and  svrprise,  that  the  new  were  ten 
times  worse  than  the  old.  Does  his  Grace  reaHy  fancy  he  Inrf 
any  one  topic  on  which  he  can  appeal  to  the  peo^e  for  farotft  ? 
Cmi  he  pomt  to  any  one  act  of  hn  domination,  save  the  Catholic 
Question,  as  a  titie  to  confidence  ?  Does  he  flatter  Mmself  that 
the  Catholic  Question  will  reconcile  either  the  chtrrcfa  or  the 
people  to  his  incapacity  for  parliamentary  fife,  as  a  first  min}« 
sler  of  state? 

But  he  makes  as  grierous  a  mistake,  if  he  supposes  £ha<  a  mete' 
increase  of  numbws  will  augment  his  majorities.  He  must  not 
suppose  that  men  ar6  to  be  moved  about  in  the  partiamentary 
as  in  the  military  campaign.  He  must  by  no  manner  of  means 
suppose  that  men  lore  to  prop  a  foiling  cause  by  being  crushi^ 
tmwr  its  ruins,  or  even  coining  nigh  enough  to  be  choked  with 
the  dust  its  crash  must  raise.  He  must  in  nowise  foucy,  that 
when  a  gentleman  has  been  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament^ 
he  likes  being  treated  as  a  Hvery  servant,  and  set  to  stand, 
or  sit,  or  walk,  where  his  master  or  his  mistresses  eapribe  may 
direct  Far  less  most  he  expect  to  find  any  gentleman  going 
down,  night  after  night,  to  be  laughed  at,  to  be  put  sorely 
out  of  countenance  by  witnessing  the  pitiftil  countenances  of 
their  leaders^ — to  be  galled  by  sharing  in  their  perpetual  dis- 
comfitures. Ho  menr— certainly  no  men  in  Partmment, — love 
to  partake  of  other  men's  embarrassmentr  and  mortificatibus. 
No  meir  in  London  society  are  patient  of  never-ending  ridi- 
cule, in  public  or  in  society,  in  PJeurliamenti  in  club-roomsi 
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or  in  drawing-rooms.  All  vows  made  to  tbe  whifq^ers-in  are 
forgotten  when  the  time  comee ;  the  Dake  will  find  bb  popu- 
larity nearly  where  it  was ;  and  while  his  enemies  press  on  to 
the  easy  victory  of  debate,  and  crowd  the  ranks  of  Opposition 
to  insore  a  powerfal  division,  his  supporters,  lukewarm  and 
abashed,  will  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  leave  him  to  tbe  phalanx 
of  placemen,  and  a  select  few  who  hope  to  become  such. 

It  is  fit,  however,  that  we  should  enquire  how  the  Opposition, 
in  its  threefold  division,  is  likely  to  act  That  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  forbearance,  any  measures  kept,  is  now  quite 
clear.  Public  duty  combines  with  party  attachment  to  render 
this  inevitable.  The  day  of  delusion  has  passed  away ;  and,  with 
it,  all  armed  neutrality,  all  mere  vigilance,  are  gone  out  of  the 
question.  The  great  men,  who  have  a  high  destiny  to  fulfil  to- 
wards their  country,  know  that  she  looks  to  them  for  rescue 
from  the  worst  of  evils,  a  Government  utterly  incapable  of  ma- 
naging her  affairs,  and  too  weak  to  secure  the  success  of  any  oue 
measure  it  propounds.  But  this  being  the  common  object  of  all 
the  three  parties,  will  not  its  pursuit,  of  necessity,  league  them 
together  ?  We  think  it  may  fairly  be  expected  to  do  so ;  and  we 
also  think  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  dupe  of  his  sanguine  disposition ;  for  assuredly  he 
has  never  apprehended  such  a  junction  to  be  possible.  He  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  with  the  idea  that  he  would  be 
stron|;  in  the  weakness  of  his  various  adversaries,  and  make  up 
for  his  own  native  feebleness  by  their  divisions.  He  has  reck- 
oned on  being  able  to  make  a  dexterous  game,  by  playing  off 
one  party  against  another.  He  or  his  sycophants  said  to  tbe 
Whigs,  <  Mind  you  don't  press  me  hard,  or  I  must  take  in  the 

<  Huskissons !'  To  the  Ultras  they  scud,  <  Take  care,  or  we  shall 

<  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Liberals !'  To  the  Can- 
ning party  the  word  has  been,  *  Beware  how  you  drive  us  to  the 

<  High  Tories !'  Cunning  gentlefolks !  High- principled  states- 
men! Frank,  open,  straightforward,  plainndealing  politicians ! 
Principles  then  are  all  the  while  mere  nothing,  any  more  than 
party  attachments;  and  you  are  just  as  ready  to  follow  the  bi- 
goted as  the  liberal  course  of  policy,  if  by  so  doing  the  great 
end  of  your  existence,  the  keeping  your  places,  can  be  secured ! 
But  let  the  Duke,  whom  his  panegyrists  have  fatigued  all  ears 
by  lauding  for  l^is  sagacity,  reflect,  Uiat  such  hopes  are  now 
as  unwise  and  unthinking — as  unworthy  a  sagacious  politi- 
cian, as  such  manceuvring  was  always  beneath  any  man  who 
plumed  himself  on  plain-dealing,  straightforward  conduct.  Tbe 
Catholic  Emancipation  has  removed  nine  parts  in  ten  of  tbe 
grounds  of  difference  that  separated  such  abloi  and  virtuous,  and 
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highly  honourable  meii)  as  the  Duke  of  Riehmond^  from  conge^ 
nial  fipirits  like  Earl  Grey.  It  was  always  stated,  as  a  main  oh* 
ject  in  compassing  that  great  measure,  that  it  would  enable  the 
state  to  profit  by  the  services  of  all  its  ablest  men.  This  was  the 
uniform  language  of  those  whose  mighty  efforts,  for  above  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  brought  about  the  immortal  triumph  of 
religious  liberty.  Shall  they,  then,  be  the  first  to  say, — the  sepo- 
ration  shall  continue,  when  the  cause  of  alienation  is  no  more  ? 
CJonsistency,  principle,  common-sense,  forbid  us  to  expect  any 
such  aberration  from  the  path  of  duty;  and  we  therefore  regard 
a  junction  of  the  men  of  sound  principles  in  all  parties,  to  give 
the  country  an  efficient  government,  as  the  certain  result  of  the 
Duke's  blind  obstinacy,  and  his  resolution  to  meet  a  new  Par- 
liament with  the  same  incapable  ministry  by  which  he  so  great- 
ly lowered  his  own  reputation  in  the  old! 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  we  regard  the  ser- 
vices, even  the  political  services,  of  the  Duke  of  M^llington,  as 
desirous  to  undervalue  them ;  or  that  we  do  not  admit  the  im- 
portance of  his  Grace  and  Sir  R.  Peel  as  an  accession  to  a  better 
Cabinet  than  their  own.  We  have  been  ill  understood  if  we 
have  been  thought  to  hold  any  such  opinion  of  either.  But  our 
whole  argument,  and  let  us  add,  our  whole  alarm,  is  grounded 
upon  the  assumption,  far  too  probable  by  all  we  now  see,  that 
the  one  will  continue  confident,  the  other  submissive,— that  the 
Duke  will  not  sacrifice  his  Dictatorship  by  consenting  to  share 
power  with  colleagues  who  merit  the  public  confidence  and  his 
own  respect ;  while  Sir  R.  Peel  will  continue  halting  between  two 
opinions,  unwilling  to  join  the  Whigs  for  fear  of  increasing  the 
distrust  of  the  Tories,  and  unwilling  to  thwart  the  Duke  by  re- 
fusing to  lead  his  forlorn  hope.  Upon  all  other  suppositions 
our  remarks  are  inapplicable  to  the  present  juncture  of  a£fairs, 
or  to  that  which  awaits  us ;  and  to  the  supposition  on  which  we 
have  proceeded,  we  have  been  slowly  ana  most  reluctantly  dri- 
ven by  the  late  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself.  To 
be  sure,  never  was  there  so  unusual  a  crv,  even  among  the  Gro- 
vemment  voters  themselves,  as  that  which  has  been  raised  for 
strength  and  help.  All  men  of  all  parties— everv  individual, 
save  some  half-dozen  flatterers,  as  it  is  said,  of  either  sex,  have 
some  months  past  had  but  one  word  in  their  mouths — *  There 
<  must  be  a  change.'  *    Yet  still  the  Duke  pernsts  in  his  career. 


*  Among  the  msny  facts  which  are  at  once  symptonis  sad  castes  of 
weakness  to  this  ministryy  may  be  mentioned  prominently  thefa*  almost  to- 
tal dereliction  by  the  powers  of  the  press.    Neither  in  town  nor  in  conn- 
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Hit  rtMon,  io  oft  Mrignod,  k  gone  with  the  late  Kiog;  bat  he 
pentreret^  like  one  reeolved  to  be  tangfat  wisdom  only  hj  hie 
own  wofol  experienoe.  That  he  may  yet,  while  it  it  not  too 
Iate»  Ibten  to  reaaon,  not  to  pride,  it  far  more  his  own  intwest 
than  the  eoneem  of  his  sorereign  or  Ids  country. 


try  do  any  of  die  newsptpov  or  periodical  works  of  respectsbifity  sop- 
port  them ;  for  one  newepaper  of  greet  circulation,  and  rery  ably  coiw 
ducted,  csn  hardiv  be  deemed  an  exception,  siace  it  arows,  thst  its  fr- 
Tow  is  principalJy  gained  by  the  weakness  of  tbe  goremment.  Tbe 
Ubsral  press,  with  bsrdly  an  exoe|>tion,  in  any  part  of  the  coontrj,  k 
agalast  the  ministry ;  sod  tbe  Tory  jonrnsls,  of  wmch  some  are  conducted 
with  distinainshed  tslent,  join  in  the  nniyersal  attack. 

One  kind  of  support  the  Duke  of  Wellbgton  is  said  to  possess,  in  the 
talk  of  sereral  women  of  fashion,  who  make  themselves  busy  in  his  be- 
halC  It  is  frequently  said,  that  the  failings  of  the  feirer  part  of  the  crea- 
tion are  sacred  amidst  the  din  of  party  strife,  and  that  their  names  ought 
on  no  account  to  be  brought  forward.  Truly  there  seems  little  sense  in 
all  this  mock  c^iiralry.  As  long  as  women  loiow  and  feel  what  is  due  %o 
tbe  sex,  to  wound  by  obtmsiTe  remarks,  or  prying  into  die  priracy  of  do- 
mestk  life,  is  cruel  and  unmanly.  But  whsn  they  make  tfaemselTes  poli« 
tictans,  and  partake,  as  they  bare  an  undoubted  right  to  '^  of  the  rights 
of  fM^tion,  whether  their  seal  be  displayed  in  turbulei  exertion,  or  in 
subserviency,  they,  most  unquestionabiy,  sre  to  be  treatea  other  com- 
batants ;  and  their  sex  is  really  no  protection.  Living  so  .  from  the 
great  scene  in  which  they  are  said  to  shine  forth,  more  eloquent  than  wise, 
we  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  means  of  distributing  justice  in  this 
department.  But  we  should  no  more  scruple,  had  we  the  materials,  to 
expose  their  iaultS|  than  we  should  to  hold  up  the  follies  of  their  male 
ccwdjutors. 

But  of  all  the  portentous  signs  of  the  times  for  the  present  nunistry, 
the'most  appalling  k  tbe  neariy  unanimous  dioice  of  Mr  Brougham  to  bs 
member  for  Yorkskirs.  This  is  assuredly  tbe  most  extraordinary  avent 
in  the  history  of  party  polittcs.  It  is  no  doubt  flattering  to  the  ambitioa 
of  the  individual ;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  it  a  mere  tribute 
to  him.  It  is  a  profession  the  most  solemn,  of  adherence  to  his  laiowa 
and  oftentimes  svowed  principles.  The  government,  to  which  he  leads 
the  opposition,  are  not  once  thought  of  by  those  who  are  lifting  their  de- 
termined antagonist  to  the  pinnacle  of  popuhur  influence. 
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NOTICE  respecting  Mr  BrcughanCs  Speech  in  the  House  (/  Om^ 
tnonsj  an  the  13th  Jidy^  en  Colonial  Slavery. 


Ws  regret  extremely  that  the  ^  Corrected  Report*  of  thk 
powerfal  speech,  which,  as  we  are  well  informed,  produced  aA 
impression  on  those  who  heard  it  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  or 
'to  remain  barren  of  effSects,  should  have  reached  us  at  a  moment 
^prben  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  notice  its  contents  at 
any  length.     We  shall,  it  is  true,  have  an  opportunity  of  recur- 
ring to  it,  and  its  subject,  in  our  next  Number ;  and  we  feel  that 
tlie  new  aspect  which  that  subject  has  assumed,  calls  upon  us 
for  a  renewed  consideration  of  it ;  but,  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election  to  the  first  parliament  of  a  new  reign,  we  could  have 
ip^hed  to  be  able  to  contribute  our  aid  towards  the  diffusion  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  here  so  strikingly  and  commandingly 
stated  and  enforced,  among  those  who  are  about  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise.     The  terms  of  the  Resolution  which  Mr 
Brougham  moved  the  late  House  of  Commons  to  adopt,  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  object  of  his  speech.     They  are  as  fol- 
lows : — *  That  this  House  do  resolve,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
*  period  of  the  next  session,  to  take  into  its  serious  considera- 
^  tion  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in 

<  order  to  the  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  their  slavery,  and 

<  more  especially  in  order  to  the  amendment  of  the  administra- 

<  tion  ofiustice  within  the  same.' 

This  Kesolution,  so  consonant  to  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
of  justice,  and  of  sound  policv,  was  negatived ;  but  that  the 
measures  at  which  it  aimed  will  be  early  pressed  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  new  parliament,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it 
well  becomes  those  of  the  friends  of  this  truly  Christian  cause, 
who  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  representative,  to  give  that 
voice  to  no  one  who  will  not  distinctly  pledge  himself  to  co- 
operate with  Mr  Brougham  in  his  humane  and  noble  efforts  for 
the  *  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  slavery^  in  our  colonies. 
We  trust  that  means  will  be  taken  to  pve  the  widest  possible 
circulation  to  the  *  Corrected  Report'  of  his  speech.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  can,  at  present,  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before  our 
readers  its  glowing  peroration — so  worthy  of  this  great  orator, 
this  unwearied  friend  of  liberty  and  humanity. 
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<  I  trott  that  at  length  the  time  ie  come,  when  Parliament  will 
no  longer  bear  to  be  told  that  elave  owners  are  the  best  law- 
givers on  slavery ;  no  longer  suffer  oar  voice  to  roll  across  the 
Adantic  in  empty  warnings,  and  fruitless  orders.  Tell  me  not 
of  rights— talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter  in  his  slaves. 
I  deny  the  right — I  aoknowledge  not  the  property.  The  prin- 
ciplesy  the  feelings  of  onr  common  nature,  rise  in  rebellion 
against  it  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  to  the 
heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  von 
tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such  a  cbdm !  There  is  a  law 
above  all  the  enactments  of  human  codes — the  same  throogh* 
out  the  world,  the  same  in  all  times — such  as  it  was  befeise  the 
daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  open- 
ed to  one  world  the  sources  of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge ; 
to  another,  all  unutterable  woes ; — such  it  is  at  this  day :  it  is 
the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man ;  and 
by  that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud, 
and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  shall  reject  with  indig- 
nation the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy,  that  man  can  hold  property 
in  man !  In  vain  you  appeal  to  treaties,  to  covenants  between  na- 
tions. The  covenants  of  the  Almighty,  whether  the  old  covenant 
or  the  new,  denounce  such  unholv  pretensions.  To  those  laws 
did  they  of  old  refer,  who  maintained  the  African  trade.  Such 
treaties  did  they  cite,  and  not  untruly ;  for  by  one  shameful 
compact  you  bartered  the  glories  of  Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in 
blood.  Yet,  in  despite  of  law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic 
is  now  destroyed,  and  its  votaries  put  to  death  like  other  pirates. 
How  came  this  change  to  pass  ?  Not  assuredly  by  parliament 
leading  the  way ;  but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  was  kindled ;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and 
smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds. 
Now,  then,  let  the  planters  beware — let  their  assemblies  beware 
— ^let  the  government  at  home  beware — let  the  parliament  be- 
ware !  The  same  country  is  once  more  awake, — awake  to  the  ' 
condition  of  negro  slavery;  the  same  indignation  kindles  in 
the  bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the  same  cloud  is  gathering  that 
annihilated  the  slave  trade ;  and,  if  it  shall  descend  aeain,  they, 
on  whom  its  crash  may  fall,  will  not  be  destroyed  before  I  have 
warned  them ;  but  I  pray  that  their  destruction  may  turn  away 
from  us  the  more  terrible  judgments  of  God  !* 
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CoRREcnoNT  of  Article  on  Providential  and  Prophetical 
Higtories. 

Wje  are  sorry  to  find,  that,  in  the  above  article,  (No.  C  p. 
331,)  we  have  unwittingly  transformed  Dr  EIrington,  Bishop 
of  Ferns,  into  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop ;  ascribing  to  him,  in 
that  character,  a  declaration  regarding  the  union  of  the  Gkdlicaa 
and  English  Churches,  which  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  a 
diflferent  person.  We  here  beg  to  apologise  to  the  Bishop  for 
this  mistake. 


No.  CIIL  will  he  published  in  October. 


YOU  LI.  KQ.  CIt.  9  P 
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Venning  •  Rodimenti  of  Mineralogy,     l^nio.    4«.  6cL  Ittlf-bcMud. 

MlSCELLAN'BOL'S. 

Cities  and  Townt.  Vol.  U  being  VoL  VII.  of  Lanber  s  Cy dop»fia. 
Foolscap.     69.  boards. 

Ganboa's  Mining  Ordtnances  of  Spain,  translated  by  HeatbfiekL  2  rals. 
Royal  8to.     2/.  2s.  boards. 

Roby's  Traditions  of  Lancashire.  Second  edition.  2  vob.  Sr^ 
2/.  2s.  boards. 

MartineaQ*s  Traditions  of  Palestine.     Post  8ro.    6fi.  boards. 

Allen  on  the  Royal  Pkvrogatire  of  England.     8ro.     9s.  boards 

Pickering's  Emigration  or  No  Emigration.     12mo.     5s.  boanls. 

Picture  of  India.     2  vol«.     Foolscap.     16s.  boards. 

Jewebory's  Three  Histories.     Post  8ro.     Os.  boards. 

Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert.     Crown  8«'o.     18«.  boards. 

Jennings  on  Tobacco.     1 2mo.     4s.  6d.  coloured.     5s.  6d.  boards. 

Niehnhr  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus.    8ro.     G«9.  cloth. 

Hoyal  Book  of  Dream<(.     12nio.     5s.  boardii. 

Traits  of  Scottif«h  Life.     3  voIm.     Post  8ro.     1/.  7s.  hoards. 

Talcs  of  Onr  Counties.     3  vols.     Post  8vo.     1/.  11^.  6d.  boards. 

Originul  Lcttpfi  of  Locke,  Sydnev,  and  Shaftesbury.  Post  8to. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

Mitford's  Village.     Fourth  Series.     Post  8iro.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Draper's  Sketches  from  the  Volume  of  Creation.  12mo.  5s.  balf-bovnd. 

Female's  Encydopsedia.     8vo.     7s.  6cl.  hoards, 

Cline's  Short  Hand.     12mo.     7s.  stitched. 

Levi  and  Sarah.     Po«t  8vo.     84.  6d.  boards. 

Sketches  from  Nature.     18mo.     2s.  6d.  half- bound. 

Illustrations  of  the  Anglo-French  Coinage.     4 to.     2/.  12s.  6d.  hoards. 

More's  Storied.     2  vol«.     8ro.     14^.  boards. 

Wine-Drinker's  Manual.     12mo.     Gs.  6d.  hoards. 

Cruikshank's  Practical  Planter.     8vo.     128.  boards. 

Mornings  with  Mamma.     18mo.     At*,  boards. 

Coleridge's  Introduction  to  thp  Classics.     Post  8vo.     6f.  6d.  boards. 

Porter  on  the  Suaar  Cane.     8vo.     15s.  boards. 

Burke's  Officiul  Calendar,  1880.     8vo.     lOs.  6d.  boards. 

Adventures  of  Ariston,  by  an  Eaton  Boy.     l2mo.     4s.  boards. 

Tulips  of  a  Tar.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

AHfibumham's  Attendance  on  Charles  L  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  Is.  Royal 
im  IL  lis.  6d.  boards. 

THinier's  Captivity  among  the  Indians.     8vo.     17s.  boards. 

Dolly'w  Cook's  Dictionary.     Post  8vo.     Os.  6d.  boards. 

(JxFurtl  English  Prize  Essays.     4  vols.     Post  8vo.     1/.  IGs,  hoards; 

Bcir-i  Universal  Meclinnism.     12ino.     2s.  Gd.  boards. 

\V«lfp**i  English  Prisoner  in  France.     8vo.     7s.  hoards. 

\ouug  (Tlie^  Baronet.     18mo.     i>9.  judf-honml. 

(>r(>bttij's  (The)  Choice.     IRuio.     1-.  fid.  halT-honnd. 

KtMiMCMly's  Conv#rsation5>.     8vo.     12?.  hoards. 

Joiirnal  of  the  Heftrt,  edited  by  tie  AuiJior  of  Fjiriation.  Post  Bvo* 
uu.  mi  board*.  . 
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Talbot »  Legein|.ary  Talett.     Foolscap.    83.  M.  boanK 

Siddou's  Cabinetmakers*  Guide.     ISoio.     38.  6d.  boards. 

De  La  Beclie*8  Geological  Phenomena.     4to.    2L  2i.  boards, 
^ankiu  on  Life  A8siirance8.    8ro.     ^s.  boards. 

Dublin  University  Examinations.     8vo.     8d.  boards. 

Dependence,  by  the  Autlior  of  Litde  Sophy.   Crown  8vo.   Ts,  boards. 

Juvenile  Rambles.     18mo.    2s.  half-bound. 

Jacotot*8  Universal  Instruction.     Foolscap.     29.  boards^ 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Macvicar*s  Economy  of  Nature.    8vo.     I69.  boards. 

Mosely  on  Hydrostatics.     8vo.     12s.  boards. 

Thomson  on  H^at  and  Electricity.    8vo.     15s.  boards 

Francaenr*8  Hydrostatics.    8vo.     5s.  6d.  boards. 
Novels  and  Romances. 

Porter's  ^ Miss  A.  M.)  Barony.    3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  7s.  boards. 

Sir  Ethelbert,  by  the  Author  of  Santo  Sebastiano.    3  vols.     i2mo. 
1/.  48.  boards. 

Mussulman  (The).     3  vols.    Post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

Armenians  (The).     3  vols.     Post  8vo.     I/.  Us.  6d.  boards. 

Paul  Clifford,  by  the  Author  of  Pelhara.     3  vols.    Post  8vo.    1/.  1  Is. 
6d-  boards. 

First  Love.    3  vols.    Post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

Orphans  TThe)  of  Lissau.     2  vols.     12mo.     12s.  boards. 

llanulph  de  Rohais.     3  vols.     Post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

Fortunes  of  Perkin  Warbeck.     3  vols.     Post  8vo.     I/,  lis.  6d.  bds. 

Fiction  without  Romance.     2  vols.    8vo.     16s.  boards. 

English  (The)  at  Home.     3  vols.    Post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

Denounced  (The).    3  vols.     Post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

Oxonians  (1  he).     3  vols.     Post  8vo.     1/.  lis,  6d.  boards. 

Foreign  (The)  Exclusives.     3  vols.     12mo.     R  Is.  boards. 

Sailor  (1  he)  Boy.     4  vols.     12mo.     1/.  4s.  boards. 

Soothennan.     3  vols.     Post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d.  board;". 

Templars  (The).    3  vols.     Post  8vo.     1/.  Ts.  boards. 

Poetry. 

Captive  (The)  of  Fe;«.     12mo.     6s.  boards. 

MaudeV  Traveller's  Lay.     8vo.     5s.  boards. 

Wiffe^js  Tasso.     Third  edition.     2  vols.     Foolscap.     15>s.  boards. 

Inch. Kenneth.    Foolscap.     5s.  hoards. 

Ing^m's  Matilda.     8vo.     128.  boards. 

Sa)tt*s  (Sir  W.)  Poems.     Vol.  11.     8vo.  IBs;  18mo.  9s.  boards. 

Pleasures  of  Benevolence.     1 2mo.    58.  6d.  boards. 

Lewis's  Career  of  Woman.     12s,  6d,  boards. 

.  Norton's  Undying  One.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Parry *s  Anthology,  1830.     Foolscap.     6s.  boards. 

Exodus ;  or,  the  Curse  of  Egypt.     12mo.     4s.  boards. 

Moncricf  *s  March  of  Intellect.     iSmo.    Is.  sewed. 

Heinaus's  Songs  of  the  Affections.     12rk>.    7s.  boards. 

Tennyson's  Poem9.    12mo.    Ss.  boarder 
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Aeal  Devil's  Walk,  with  13  Woodcuts.    18mo.    28.  sewed. 

Monsieur  Mallet,  with  6  Woodcuts.     18mo«     Is.  sewed. 
Political  Economy. 

M^Culloch's  Elements  of  Political  Economy.    2d  Edition.   8to.   168. 
boards. 

Sadler  on  Population.     Vols.  I.  and  IL      Svo.     U  10s.  boards. 

Bicheno's  Ireland  and  its  Economy.    Crown  Svo.    Ss.  6d.  boards. 

Light  on  the  Poor.     870.    6s.  boards. 

Cayley's  Commergal  Economy.    870.     78.  6d.  boards. 
Theology. 

Douglas's  Truths  of  Religion.     8vo.     8s.  boards. 

Horsley's  Charges.     New  edition.     8vo.     98.  boards. 

'  Theological  Works,     9  vols.    4/.  7s.  boards. 

Douglas's  Errors  in  Religion.     8ro.     8s.  boards. 

Wainwright's  Vindication  of  Paley.     8vo.    8s.  boards. 

Forty  Family  Sermons.     870.     12s.  boards. 

Watson's  Convei*sation8  for  the  Young.     Royal  I8mo.     6b.  boards. 

Mark's  Devotional  Testament.    4to.     168.  boards. 

Patience  in  Tribulation.     Foolscap.     Ss.  6d.  boards. 

Carpenter's  Guide  to  Reading  the  Bible.     18mo.     6s.  boards. 

Hitchin's  Christian  Friend.     l2mo.     58.  boards. 

Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses. 
12mo.     6s.  boards. 

Crossman's  Sermons.     Svo.     Os.  boards. 

Stevens  on  the  Sympathy  of  Christ.     ]2mo.     3s.  6d.  boaitls. 

Binney's  Discourses  on  Faith.     Svo.     IDs.  boards. 

Stratton's  Book  of  the  Priesthood.     Svo.     83.  boards. 

Muston  on  Christian  Fellowship.     Svo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Wodrow's  Church  History.     4  vols.  Svo.     21.  Ss.  boards. 

Macgavin  on  Church  Establishments.     12mo.     2s.  6d.  boards. 

Tmc  (TJie)  Plan  of  a  Living  Temple. '  3  vols.  12mo.    R  2s.  6d.  bds. 
Wilson's  Questions  on  St  Matthew,  Luke,  and  Acts.     12mo.    8s.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Hull's  Discourses.     Svo.     78.  boards. 

Theological  Meditations.     12mo.     78.  6d.  boards. 

Review  of  the  Prmciples  of  Contingent  Truth.     Svo.     81.  (W.  boards. 

French  and  Skinner  s  Translation  of  the.  Psalms.     8?o.     Ss.  hovrAn. 

Findlatcr's  Sermons.     12mo.     4s.  6d.  boards. 

Greenwood's  Scripture  Sketches.     12mo.    5s.  boards. 

Short  Memorials  of  the  Lord's  Goodness.     12mo.     4«.  (Jd.  boards 

Berrington  and  Kirk's  Faith  of  the  Catholics.    Svo.     12*.  bn«rH« 

M*Neile  on  the  Jews.     Svo.     7s.  boards. 

Vincent's  Sermons.     12mo.    68.    boards. 

Grant's  Lectures  on  the  Prodigal  Son.     12mo.    Ss,  boards. 

Baxter's  Works.    23  vols.    Svo.     12i.  12s.  boards. 

,  Topography. 

Domeier  s  Road*Book  of  Germany.    ISmo.    IDs,  6d.  stitched. 
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Leigh's  Gaide  to  the  Lakes.     12mo.    7s.  hoards. 
Boyd's  Guide  to  Italy.     18ino.    7s.  hound. 

Voyages  and  Travels. 
Morton's  Travels  in  Russia.    Svo.     14s.  boards. 
Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins.     4to.    2/.  12s.  6d.  boards. 
Lane's  Trip  to  Canada.     12mo.     9s.  boards. 

Webster's  Travels  through  the  Crimea,  &c.  2  vols.  Svo.  1/.  I2s.  bds. 
Bailey's  Four  Years  in  the  West  Indies.    8vo.     1/.  4s.  boards. 
Journal  of  a  Tour  by  Juan  de  Vega.    2  vols.    Svo.     1/.  68.  boards* 
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INDEX. 


A 

'America^  period  iu  which  the  population  there  doubles  itself,  318." 

AmsUtdamf  early  trade  of,  and  foundation  of  the  l)ank  at,  426. 

Antwerp^  branches  of  commerce  which  it  enjoyed,  424, 

Appeals  to  the  Iloose  of  Lords,  reasons  why  decisions  iu  these  cases  ai'G 
often  repugtiant  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  138-140. 

Appeal  Courts  an  idea  of  one,  140. 

Af-aUrament,  improYemeuts  in  the  law  of,  of  great  moment,  492. 

A^tronomy^  advantages  of,  to  society,  81 — present  perfection  of,  82— 
contributions  of  Flamsteed  and  his  successors  to,  83^-by  whom  the  in- 
Btruments  now  in  use  perfected,  85-87— discovery  of  double  stars,  93 
-—the  Nebulae,  97 — hypothesis  regarding,  98 — value  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
schell's  discoveries,  101 — periodic  comets,  102. 

Astronomical  Society  of  London^  memoirs  of,  81 — date  of  its  establish- 
ment,  84 — by  whom  the  last  great  revolution  accomplished,  89 — their 
memoirs  deBcient  in  contributions  professing  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  higher  mathematics,  105— M.  Plana's  memoir,  106 — Sir  Thomas 
Prisbane*8  contribution,  109. 

Austin^  Miss,  character  as  a  novelist,  449— -justice  has  not  beeo  done 
her,  ib« 

B 

Senthemi^  Jeremyi  his  important  contributions  to  the  science  of  jurispm- 
dence,  481. 

Bentleyy  Richard^  DJ),  character  of,  321— account  of  his  parentage,  323 
—education,  324 — his  first  contributions  to  literature,  326 — account 
of  ills  dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Fhalaris,  and  the  Fables  of  iEsop, 
333 — his  promotion,  336 — unamiableness  of  his  character,  337 — his  edi« 
4ion  of  Horace,  343 — character  of  his  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  347. 

Bill  for  establishing  courts  of  local  jurisdiction,  478— quoted,  484. 

Bradley  J  his  contributions  to  astronomical  science,  90. 

Brougham,  Mr,  his  memorable  motion  on  Law  Reform  of  February  lb28, 
478 — notice  respecting  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Cummons  on  Co- 
lonial Slavery,  583. 
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BuekUe^  Mr^  of  Wallteiidi  his  opinion  respecting  the  profits  of  the  coei 

trade,  176.81. 
Bumey,  Miu,  accoont  of  her  *  Wanderer/  450. 

C 

Cambridge^  King's  College,  constitution  of,  66. 

CaihcaHy  Mr^  his  translation  of  Sayigny's  Roman  Law^  S85. 

Charles  I^  treatment  of  the  Scots  to,  48. 

Charles  X,  of  France,  character  of,  565. 

Civil  Courtif  Scottish,  accoont  of,  114-— progress  of  reformation  in,  115 
•^proposed  alterations  in,  118— -salaries  of  the  Judges  too  small,  121— 
plan  of,  135. 

Classics^  Germany  fortunate  in  possessing  faithful  and  spirited  transbh 
tions  of,  390. 

Clerky  Mr,  of  Eldm,  the  inventor  of  the  operation  of  breaking  the  ene- 
my's line,  3— .&cts  in  support  of  the  opinion,  7- 13— testimony  of  Lofd 
Rodney,  80. 

C%Hid^«/^,  a  tale,  bv  Godwin,  144— compared  with  his  first  work,  145— 
deficient  in  plot,  mddent,  and  character,  146 — style  of,  fiudty,  149l-» 
specimen  of,  quoted,  iU— cause  of  its  fidlnre,  158. 

Coal  Trade,  176— situation  of  coal  fidds,  ib«— impolicy  of  the  lax  vpon, 
177— cause  of  the  enormously  high  price  of  in  the  netropoHs  and  aoatil 
of  Eng^d,  178— ^fits  of  deafen  in,  180-^ad?aiitages  of  sdfii^  by 
weight,  in  preference  to  measure,  188— table  of  chaiges  on  ceal,  ib^— 
tabra  of  customs,  revemie  on  coal,  184— necessity  ef  abolisiung  the 
tax  on,  185— estimate  of  the  extent  and  produce  of  the  Dnrfaam  and 
Northumberland  coal  fields,  190— number  of  persons  engaged  ia,  198^ 

Qmris  <f  BeoonciUmenif  proposab  for  establishmff  them,  4M. 

Cmpptr,  H^tMom,  character  of  his  translation  of  ^e  Iliad,  463. 

D 
IMmffm'i  Marino  Fidi4ro,  885--€haracter  of,  842.846. 
Douglas,  Sir  Charles,  his  claim  to  the  inrention  of  breaking  the  m&mfk 

line  iofestigated,  1,  and  88,  90-88. 
Douglas,  Major-General  Sir  Howard,  notice  of  his  <  Statement  of  FIkOT 

relating  to  the  breaking  of  the  enemy's  line,  1. 
Drama,  Anglo-French,  885. 
Dmis,  character  of  Us  transbtions  of  ShafcBpeare,  891— iA  Mmibt^ 

832-836. 

B 

JBasi  India  Company,  Dutch,  when  formed,  485. 

EdgoworA,  Miss,  character  as  a  norelist,  447. 

JBndl,  Professor,  his  computation  of  the  periodic  retom  of  the  comet  d 
1819, 108. 

JEion  College,  constitution  of,  66-^ooks  used  at,  65-68— rery  deficctiTe, 
69-71— system  of  education  bad,  74-^menial  offices  to  be  performed 
by  the  lower  boys,  76— mctice  of  flogging  as  a  part  of  the  system  re- 
prehended, 77— moral  discipline  there>  78. 
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r 

/^fiMMCs— 4he  budget  211. 

Fuhingy  Dutch,  the  saccess  of,  the  cause  of  their  national  prosperitjr,  419. 

G 

George  /F.,  character  of,  566. 

Gleioy  Rev.  Mr^  account  of  his  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas 
^Uln^o,  249. 

Godwin^  WiUxam^  notice  of  his  worlcs — Caleb  Williams,  145 — Clondesleyy 
ib. — compared  with  each  other,  146 — npon  what  his  fiune  most  rest, 
153 — the  first  who  broached  the  doctrine  of  Utilitarianism,  156— esti* 
mation  of  his  character,  158. 

G<yrey  Mrs^  her  novel  of  *  Women  as  they  Are,*  444— notice  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  451 — her  character  as  a  writer,  452 — quotations  from,  454« 
456. 

Government,  republican,  difficulties  attending  the  maintenance  of,  516« 

H 

Hare,  Charles  31.  A.,  translation  of  Niebulir's  History  of  Rome,  858— 
character  of  the  work,  394. 

Hawkins^  Miss,  character  as  a  writer,  451. 

Ilerschelly  Sir  Williamy  his  astronomical  discoreries  estimated,  lOL 

Ilerscheil,  Mr,  his  opinion  of  tlie  colours  of  double  stars,  94— -bis  apology 
for  increasing  the  list  of,  96. 

HoUand,  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  commerce  in,  418 — herring  fab- 
ing  the  source  of  prosperity,  419 — government  of,  420'»conte6t  with 
the  Spaniards  productive  of  good,  422 — formation  of  the  East  India 
Company,  425 — policy  of  Holland  with  respect  to  the  com  trade^  4M 
— foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  ib.^ — ^West  India  Company, 
427 — amount  of  the  tonnage  of  its  shipping  in  1690, 428— causes  of  the 
rise  of  commerce,  &c.  in,  432 — causes  of  its  decline,  434 — ^pemidoiis  ef- 
fects of  taxation  upon  the  trade  of,  435 — bad  policy  of,  with  respect  to 
the  India  trade,  437 — ^to  what  Holland  owes  its  high  place  among  the 
nations,  443. 

Homer,  specimen  of  a  translation  of,  by  William  Sotheby,  443— has 
never  y^  been  translated  into  English  satisfactorily,  ib. 

Hoslej  JefwJt  Paul,  his  opinion  of  the  operalien  of  breakdof  the  ettem/s 
line.  4i  5.  fi 

I 

ita^i  origin  of  its  name,  38S. 

Itxny,  mr,  value  of  his  contributions  to  mathematical  science,  106* 

J 
JavOf  the  English  and  Dutch  administration  of  that  island  compared,  411 

—consequences  of  restoring  this  island  to  the  Dutch,  413. 
Jeffetunis  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  496— vahie  of  the  present  pnk 

Jucationi  SOCUJiis  birth|  505---effects  of  an  oration  upon  him,  607-^ 
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identified  with  the  American  constitntion>  509 — ^way  in  which  be  spent 
his  time  in  his  latter  years,  510 — hi*  character,  513 — want  of  compre- 
hensiveness, 514 —his  opinion  of  Jury  Trial,  517 — liis  passion  for  in- 
dependence, 520 — religions  principles,  521 — opinions  on  general  edu- 
cation, 52i!, 
Jury  Trial  in  Scotland,  account  of,  119-  Jefferson's  opinion  of,  517. 

K 

Kemiedi/y  LietiL-CoL  Vans^  notice  of  his  work  on  the  origin  and  affini- 
ty of  languages,  529 — his  theory  objectionable,  563. 

Kfify  H.  Bdlendefh  Esq,  account  of  his  letter  on  Uie  question  of  Regislrj', 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  162— >character  of  his  letter,  176. 

Klaprothy  M,  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  languages,  532. 

L 

Languages^  origin  and  aBinities  of,  529 — futility  of  the  theories  of  thone 
wbo  have  written  on  the  subject,  531 — Dr  Murray's  views  with  respect 
to,  531, 532— M.  Klaprotirs  theory,  533 — Sir  W.  Jones'  opinion,  537 — 
German  theory,  551 — Sanscrit  language,  551,552 — Dugald  Stewart's 
theory  with  respect  to,  552— refuted,  555-562 — Colonel  Kennedy's 
theory,  563 — objections  to,  ib. 

Law  of  Scotland  and  England^  1 14 — Scottish  law  imperfectly  understood 
by  English  lawyers,  123 — progress  of  in  Scotland,  ib. — distinguished 
writers  on  Scottish  law,  126 — ^laws  relative  to  pauperism,  popular  edu- 
cation, and  the  church,  in  Scotland  and  England,  compared,  l28 — Uws 
relative  to  property,  ib. — to  tlie  administration  of  land,  129 — personal 
property,  130 — bankruptcy,  ib. — rights  of  persons,  131 — marriage,  132 
— law  of  England,  with  respect  to  public  registry,  165. 

Lato  EefoiTny  district  courts,  478 — unfitness  of  antiquated  law  to  the  pro- 
per administration  of  justice  at  present,  479 — evils  of,  ib. — difficulty 
of  reforming  such  a  system,  482 — remedy,  485 — extracts  from  the  ab- 
stract of  the  bill  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  486-490 — im- 
portant branches  of  the  plan,  490 — law  of  arbitrament^  492 — courts  of 
reconcilement,  494 — small  debt  courts,  495. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  526 — notice  of  the  Farmer's  scries,  527. 

M 

Machethy  tragedy,  account  of  Duel's  translation  of,  into  French",  232. 

Malt/ius,  his  law  of  population  attacked  by  Mr  Sadler,  299. 

Marino  Faliero,  par  M.  Casimir  Delavigne,  225. 

Marriage,  authoress  of,  her  character 'as  a  writer,  451. 

Ministry,  the  present,  and  state  of  parties,  564 — state  of,  in  1828,  571— 
conduct  of  ministers  in  1829,  572 — Duke  of  Wellington,  573 — ^ir 
Robert  Peel,  576 — present  state  of,  578. 

Minto,  Lord,  admirable  conduct  of,  with  respect  to  Sir  Stamford  RafHes, 
404. 

Monkf  James  Henry,  D.D,,  life  of  Richard  Bentley,  D.D.,  321— charac- 
ter of  the  work,  351. 
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?f<m!goiiiery,  Robert,  poetry  of,  19^-— hb  Oittnipresence  of  iho  I)eit\r,  2(U 
— Satan,  -209.  '   * 

More^  Mrs  Hannah,  cliaracter  as  a  writer,  450. 

Murray  J  Dr,  his  theory  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  languages,  531 — 
unsatisfactory,  542. 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas,  life  and  correspondence  of,  247 — account  of  his  pa- 
rentage, 252 — early  life,  253 — extracts  from  his  letters,  245-<-his 
love  of  the  aspects  of  nature  in  India,  258— his  admirable  epistolary 
style,  261 — his  retarn  to  Scotland,  2^5 — marriage,  ib. — his  examiiVi- 
tion  before  Parliament  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Compfiny*8 
charter,  266 — return  to  India,  ib. — appointed  governor  of  Madras,  in 
1820,  273— his  death,  274— extracts  from  his  private  letters,  275^— 
his  character  281. 

N 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  rash  assertion  of,  in  his  chronology,  390. 

yiebu/irs  History  of  Rome,  358 — origin  of  the  work,  362^-uQceremo- 
nious  manner  in  which  be  treats  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of 
antiquity,  364 — principles  of  his  history,  369 — fanciful  nature  of,  3^74 
— learning  of,  379 — ability  displayed  in  his  work,  380 — his  dtsqwi- 
tions  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  civil  law,  385 — high  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  387 — his  remarkable  enthusiasm,  388 — oictrQordi- 
nary  rewards  he  received,  391<->character  of  the  English  translation 
of,  393. 

O 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deitt/^  Robert  Montgomery's  poem  on,  201— cha- 
racter of,  202 — plagiarisms  in,  202,  204.  ^ 
Opie^  MrSf  character  of  her  writings,  450. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  qualifications  as  a  statesman,  576. 

Plana,  M^  account  of  his  memoir  in  the  memoirs  of  the  London  Astro- 
nomical Soocety,  106. 

Pope,  Alex^er,  character  of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  463. 

Puffing,  lyodem  practice  of,  194 — grossness  of,  196 — should  be  put  a 
stop  t^for  the  sake  of  the  literary  character,  196^trick8  of  pi^crs^ 
197-^its  influence  most  pernicious,  200. 

R 
Rc^es,  Sir  Stamford^  memoir  of  the  life  and  public  services  of,  896 — 
.rtirth,  399— early  history,  ib. — his  great  facility  in  acquiring  languages, 
Mb. — the  cause  of  his  uniform  success',  400 — appointed  lieutenimt- gover- 
nor of  Java,  404 — difBculties  attending  the  situation,  404-406— his 
,  firat  wise  measure,  407 — the  sagacity  with  which  he  set  about  his  ad- 
ministration, 409 — letters  quoted,  415— prosperity  of  Singapore  under 
.  his  administration,  416. 

V>^/*/;y,  question  of,  159— stated,  162— and  subporCed,  168— arguments 
Bgaiiist  it  refuted,  1 74, 
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ttmmu^  iWW  MtTMM  leevftry  la  d^tcrmiuBg  the  bowidiriai  cf  jhb. 

IW^  <ltK<iihW«  MMdkw  a  Uatoiy  of,  85a 

S 
,x.«JI«-  4«iW  )Mr  «!  iiMhtiia,  M7-.Mmttdatioii  of  hit  theory,  308- 

l^lWn  M   »w^^l  lOa    tMJitical  mdeoco  uMitiihctoiy,  308-313 

vw«i«k«tt,<«M  «r  hm  wftk  3atK 
>«i«M^-*  kmcufcTf    auiwM  ot  3i  It    ■MuTirily  betweoi  the  Greek  kn- 

^%,<»  «»•  n  vV\ 
xwm»  »  ^«^«i«  ^   t  «o«#n  MiieepMMcy,  fhM&rim  of,  809. 

N^ *>^«^v     »•    ta«ut«    -ii«  ilimirtfation  of  Sir  Stamford 

N^>  .    .      .  *.^  .iAM»    *   i  w«  -t!«*<4«Mi  ^  Hew,  lili    MirtMctt  of  im* 
,    .V    .  »..^.«^     .  ^ '  * .  \     liniiiewirf  wtft  ethtr  li— lilkiiw,  478— 
,  .>    «w«^^,  .    1      -ifciriitifT oC  4T7. 
^^•,     N     t  v  .  -.  -^^  '.K  xf  -nfOM^  witlMMi  SMTT  to  iho  reTtB«e,  219. 
^^;.  •^^  ...^  -.!»  ji>uit«Mi  ef  iho  erigui  ef  tW  :Macni  langeage,  532. 

^  .,      .    ^^^f.  .s.  I  H:w  miadoa  eo,  woeM  tmc  v  oHiieet  ne  rerenue, 


r 

.  ,M  ,"i*!i.  sn -vi  vT  x"  \ TT     ■tcfjghr  of  ebi>wX!^r3i(:  :^  ISo. 
V.  *M^  t<m*>i  ii»  «*^V  wiyct  !•  tW  Mtv»  9md  Jmdbmmf  el,  til — i^ 
,"«^*.wi*  <fi*.  «vu.it  jvTvvw  ^  npwaaew  <1S     tfcui  of  a  wiiertiea  of, 
vc    V  «»i<*t.*^  4tf  : Ji^  >^'?'V  x*:  1 — vIm  iW  i—e»f  VIMS  n  ael  a 
^■*    V41  w  .if.--**yv:  >x>CMr  *L  "i^?4. 
'  ^  ,»•**.«*   irs*uv'i'v » '^  ^^  ^\,  «ex  »v*sA!r  Vt^  441. 

«  i«  -^^i  ^  T  III!  iMfcia  «t  Niar^Wft  Wi$t«fT  of  Beiei>  lifl     ihrniii  of 

I  ^f^-^^K  >v^A.^*va  H  -Vf  ttsacvw  Mk  v\^!i  :«cvmetWiv«nMr^215 — 

1%"^-  S'^  ^*  iiBi'>.  "MCw  ^  )>«  gifuwri  •«  iuB  iJ»  tmd  imr%  38  f 
oMiK  ^  >M»  1*^  v.X-^ateftiNU  iiif  «n  iif5»  «/.  w::h  mym  to  Lord  Lervs, 
K^    »4 — ^B.tt'.^  r:!.-   It   i>i»  x"»Mftter,  IS     K<e— t  ef  hktriel,  60 — 


I^  wf/  SaLflCH.  »*  *:*••< 

ir  V.>^'«irT 

r 

n^me^  fer,  i^teJy 

V 
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W 
WeUingtony  Duke  of^  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  568 

•^nalificationi  as  a  statesman,  670— want  of  magnanimity  in,  572— ^ 

—what  share  of  honour  he  deserres  for  the  measures  of  1829,  573. 
Women,  in  what  species  of  writing  they  excel,  445— causes  of  excellence 

in  thiB  department,  446. 
Wcmm  a$  they  Are^  a  noyel^  hy  Mrs  Gore,  noticed|  452— ^oted,  454* 

462. 
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